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EDITORS'  PREFACE 

THEOLOGY  has  made  great  and  rapid  advances 
in  recent  years.  New  lines  of  investigation  have 
been  opened  up,  fresh  light  has  been  cast  upon 
many  subjects  of  the  deepest  interest,  and  the  historical 
method  has  been  applied  with  important  results.  This 
has  prepared  the  way  for  a  Library  of  Theological 
Science,  and  has  created  the  demand  for  it.  It  has  also 
made  it  at  once  opportune  and  practicable  now  to  se- 
cure the  services  of  specialists  in  the  different  depart- 
ments of  Theology,  and  to  associate  them  in  an  enter* 
prise  which  will  furnish  a  record  of  Theological 
inquiry  up  to  date. 

This  Library  is  designed  to  cover  the  whole  field  of 
Christian  Theology.  Each  volume  is  to  be  complete 
in  itself,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  will  form  part  of  a 
carefully  planned  whole.  One  of  the  Editors  is  to  pre- 
pare a  volume  of  Theological  Encyclopaedia  which  will 
give  the  history  and  literature  of  each  department,  as 
well  as  of  Theology  as  a  whole. 
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The  Library  is  intended  to  form  a  series  of  Text. 
Books  for  Students  of  Theology. 

The  Authors,  therefore,  aim  at  conciseness  and  com- 
pactness of  statement  At  the  same  time,  they  have  in 
view  that  large  and  increasing  class  of  students,  in  other 
departments  of  inquiry,  who  desire  to  have  a  systematic 
and  thorough  exposition  of  Theological  Science.  Tech- 
nical matters  will  therefore  be  thrown  into  the  form  of 
notes,  and  the  text  will  be  made  as  readable  and  attract- 
ive as  possible. 

The  Library  is  international  and  interconfessionat.  It 
will  be  conducted  in  a  catholic  spirit,  and  in  the 
interests  of  Theology  as  a  science. 

Its  aim  will  be  to  give  full  and  impartial  statements 
both  of  the  results  of  Theological  Science  and  of  'he 
questions  which  are  still  at  issue  in  the  different 
departments. 

The  Authors  will  be  scholars  of  recognized  reputation 
in  the  several  branches  of  study  assigned  to  them.  They 
will  be  associated  with  each  other  and  with  the  Editors 
in  the  effort  to  provide  a  series  of  volumes  which  may 
adequately  represent  the  present  condition  of  investi- 
gation, and  indicate  the  way  for  further  progress. 

Charles  A.  Briggs 
Stewart  D.  F.  Saluond 
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PREFACE. 


This  History  of  the  Reformation  baa  been  written  with 
the  intention  of  describing  a  great  religious  movement 
amid  its  social  environment.  The  times  were  heroic,  and 
produced  great  men,  with  striking  individualities  not 
easily  weighed  in  modern  balances.  The  age  is  sufficiently 
remote  to  compel  us  to  remember  that  while  the  morality 
of  one  century  can  be  judged  by  another,  the  men  who 
belong  to  it  must  be  judged  by  the  standard  of  their 
contemporaries,  and  not  altogether  by  ours.  The  religions 
revival  was  eet  in  a  framework  of  political,  intellectual, 
and  economic  changes,  and  cannot  be  disentangled  from 
its  surroundings  without  danger  of  mutilation.  All  these 
things  add  to  the  difficulty  of  description. 

My  excuse,  if  excuse  be  needed,  for  venturing  on  the 
task  is  that  the  period  is  one  to  which  I  have  devoted 
special  attention  for  many  years,  and  that  I  have  read 
and  re-read  most  of  the  original  contemporary  sources 
of  information.  While  full  nse  has  been  made  of  the 
labours  of  predecessors  in  the  same  field,  no  chapter  in  the 
volume,  save  that  on  the  political  condition  of  Europe,  has 
been  written  without  constant  reference  to  contemporary 
evidence. 

A  History  of  the  Deformation,  it  appears  to  me,  must 

describe  five  distinct  but  related  things— the  social  and 

religious  conditions  of  the  age  out  of   which    the  great 
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movement  came ;  the  Lutheran  Reformation  down  to  1555, 
when  it  received  legal  recognition;  the  Reformation  in 
countries  beyond  Germany  which  did  not  submit  to  the 
guidance  of  Luther;  the  issue  of  certain  portions  of  the 
religions  life  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  Anabaptism,  Socinian- 
ism,  and  Anti  Trinitarianism ;  and,  finally,  the  Coonter- 
Refortnation. 

The  second  follows  the  first  in  natural  succession  ;  but 
the  third  was  almost  contemporary  with  the  second.  If 
the  Reformation  won  its  way  to  legal  recognition  earlier 
in  Germany  than  in  any  other  land,  its  beginnings  in 
France,  England,  and  perhaps  the  Netherlands,  had  ap- 
peared before  Luther  had  published  his  Thau.  I  have  not 
found  it  possible  to  describe  all  the  five  in  chronological 
order. 

This  volume  describes  the  eve  of  the  Reformation  and 
the  movement  itself  under  the  guidance  of  Luther.  In  a 
second  volume  I  hope  to  deal  with  the  Reformation  beyond 
Germany,  with  Anabaptism,  Sooinianism,  and  kindred 
matters  which  had  their  roots  far  back  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  with  the  Counter-Reformation. 

The  first  part  of  this  volume  deals  with  the  intellectual, 
social,  and  religious  life  of  the  age  which  gave  birth  to  the 
Reformation.  The  intellectual  life  of  the  times  has  been 
frequently  described,  and  its  economic  conditions  are  begin- 
ning to  attract  attention.  But  few  have  cared  to  investigate 
popular  and  family  religious  life  in  the  decades  before  the 
great  revival  Tet  for  the  history  of  the  Reformation 
movement  nothing  can  be  more  important.  When  it  is 
studied,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  evangelical  revival  was 
sot  a  unique  phenomenon,  entirely  unconnected  with  the 
immediate  past  There  was  a  continuity  in  the  religiouB 
life  of  the  period.  The  same  hymns  were  sung  in  public 
and  in  private  after  the  Reformation  which  had  been  in 
...•.doodle 


PREFACI  IX 

we  before  Lather  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  Many  of 
the  prayers  in  the  Reformation  liturgies  came  from  the 
service-books  of  the  mediaeval  Church.  Much  of  the 
family  instruction  in  religions  matters  received  by  the 
Reformers  when  they  were  children  was  in  torn  taught  by 
them  to  the  succeeding  generation.  The  great  Reformation 
had  its  roots  in  the  simple  evangelical  piety  which  had 
never  entirely  disappeared  in  the  mediaeval  Church. 
Luther's  teaching  was  recognised  by  thousands  to  be  no 
startling  novelty,  bat  something  which  they  had  always 
at  heart  believed,  though  they  might  not  have  been  able 
to  formulate  it.  It  is  true  that  Luther  and  his  fellow- 
Reformers  taught  their  generation  that  Our  Lord,  Jesus 
Christ,  rilled  the  whole  sphere  of  God,  and  that  other 
mediators  and  intercessors  were  superfluous,  and  that 
they  also  delivered  it  from  the  fear  of  a  priestly  caste ; 
but  men  did  not  receive  that  teaching  as  entirely  new; 
they  rather  accepted  it  as  something  they  had  always 
felt,  though  they  had  not  been  able  to  give  their  feelings 
due  and  complete  expression.  It  is  true  that  this  simple 
piety  had  been  set  in  a  framework  of  superstition,  and  that 
the  Church  had  been  generally  looked  upon  as  an  institution 
within  which  priests  exercised  a  secret  science  of  redemption 
through  their  power  over  the  sacraments ;  but  the  old 
evangelical  piety  existed,  and  its  traces  can  be  found  when 
sought  for. 

A  portion  of  the  chapter  which  describes  the  family 
and  popular  religious  life  immediately  preceding  the  Re- 
formation has  already  appeared  in  the  London  Quarterly 
Heview  for  October  1903. 

In  describing  the  beginnings  of  the  Lutheran  Reforma- 
tion, I  have  had  to  go  over  the  same  ground  covered  by  my 
chapter  on  "  Lather  "  contributed  to  the  second  volume  of 
the  Cambridge  Modern  History,  and  nave  found  it  impossible 
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not  to  repeat  myself.  This  is  specially  the  case  with  the 
account  given  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  Indulgences. 
It  ought  to  be  said,  however,  that  in  view  of  certain 
strictures  on  the  earlier  work  by  Roman  Catholic  reviewers, 
I  have  gone  over  again  the  statements  made  about  Indul- 
gences by  the  great  mediawal  theologians  of  the  thirteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  and  have  not  bean  able  to  change 
the  opinions  previously  expressed. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  my  colleague,  Dr.  Denney,  and 
to  another  friend  for  the  care  they  have  taken  in  revising 
the  proof-sheets,  and  for  many  valuable  suggestions  which 
have  been  given  effect  to, 

THOMAS  H.  LINDSAY. 
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BOOK  I. 
ON  TEE  EVE  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 

CHAPTER  L 

THE  PAPAOT.1 
J  1.  Claim  to  Universal  Supremacy, 

Thb  long  struggle  between  the  Medieval  Church  and  the 
Mediaeval  Empire,  between  the  priost  and  the  warrior,1 
ended,  in  the  earlier  halt  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  Hohenetaufens,  and  left  the  Papacy  sole 
inheritor  of  the  claim  of  ancient  Borne  to  be  sovereign  of 
the  civilised  world. 

Soma  caput  mvndi  rtgit  erbu  frtna  rotvruM. 

1  SouacM  i  Apparatiu  rapsr  qvinqvt  librit  dterttaliam  {Straubarg, 
1488) ;  Bnrahard,  Diarivm  (ed.  by  Thnune,  Paris,  1683-1S86),  in  S  Tola.  | 
Brand,  Narrauthiff  (ad.  by  Simrook,  Berlin,  1S72) ;  Deiuiuger,  Bn&M&bm, 
Symbolimtm  ft  Dfjmtiitmum,  qua  dt  rdnu  fidrt  tt  momta  a  txmdliit 
Mcuattnidt  tt  twnvmU  ptmtijkitnu,  tmananaU  (Wiinbqrg,  1900),  Sth  ed.  j 
Krlar,  Dtr  IAbtr  Canallaria  Apotlolim  torn  Jahr*  1480  (Leipzig,  1888)  j 
Fiber,  Tractate*  dt  Sutnt  EcdtiU  Plmdu  (Hemmlngen) ;  Horner, 
ScktlmcKLwyfl  mud  Uarrcnbtschtc&rMig  (Nob.  85,  119-121  of  NwdmuJu 
deattehen  Lilttraiurvmkt) ;  Mirbt,  Queilen  cur  QticM&U  dt*  Paptttuvu 
(Freiburg  L  B.  18fl5) ;  Tiugl,  Dis  pSptlicJim  Ktmxleiordnungm  ton 
1100-1500  (Innibrnok,  1891) ;  and  Dot  Taxaetmt  dor  pSpUlicJum  Kirck* 
(Jfiri  da  IntHtmUftr  BstareicMaJi*  QtxAicMafoTxhung,  xiii.  18SS). 

LtTU  Boobmi  "Janne,"  Th*  Pops  and  the  Council  (London,  1889)  j 
Haroaok,  History  cf  Dogma  (London,  1899),  vols.  vi.  vii. ;  Thndlchen, 
lyiM  mnd  Stformatum.  (Leipzig,  1B03) ;  Hallsr,  Paptttum  and  Einktn- 
Btform  (IMS);  Lea,  Cembridffs  Modern  History  (Cambrtdgs,  1903), 
▼oLlxIs. 

*  "In  naa  («.  eocUda)  ejusqne  potesteta  dnot  earn  gladloa,  ipiritnalam 
Tlddioet  et  tamporalam,  erangeliaii  dlrtie  inttnlmnr.  .  .  .  IUe  mutrdoUt, 
k  huh  ngnm  at •m.Uitum,  led  ad  nutuin  at  paBanoJain  tattrdotU"  I  Bomi- 
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Strong  and  masterful  Popes  had  for  centuries  insisted 
on .  exercising  powers  which,  they  asserted,  belonged  to 
them  as  the  successors  of  St.  Peter  and  the  representatives 
of  Christ  upon  earth.  Ecclesiastical  jurists  had  translated 
their  assertions  into  legal  language,  and  had  expressed 
them  in  principles  borrowed  from  the  old  imperial  law 
Precedents,  needed  by  the  legal  mind  to  unite  the  past  with 
the  present,  had  been  found  in  a  series  of  imaginary  papal 
judgments  extending  over  past  centuriea.  The  forged 
decretals  of  the  pseudo-Isidor  (uBcd  by  Pope  Nicholas  i.  in 
his  letter  of  866  A.D.  to  the  bishops  of  G«ul),  of  the  group 
of  canonists  who  supported  the  pretensions  of  Pope  Gregory 
vil  (1073-1085), — Anselm  of  Lucca,  Deusdedit,  Cardinal 
Bonzio,  and  Gregory  of  Pavia, — gave  to  the  papal  claims  the 
semblance  of  the  sanction  of  antiquity.  The  Decretutn  of 
Gratian,  issued  in  11 50  from  Bologna,  then  the  most  famous 
Law  School  in  Europe,  incorporated  all  these  earlier 
forgeries  and  added  new  ones.  It  displaced  the  older 
collections  of  Canon  Law  and  became  the  starting-point 
for  succeeding  canonista  Its  mosaic  of  facts  and  false- 
hoods formed  the  basiB  for  the  theories  of  the  imperial 
powers  and  of  the  universal  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishops  of 
Home.1 

The  picturesque  religious  background  of  this  conception 
of  the  Church  of  Christ  as  a  great  temporal  empire  had 
been  furnished  by  St  Augustine,  although  probably  he 
would  have  been  the  first  to  protest  aga'nst  the  use  made 
of  his  vision  of  the  City  of  God.  His  unfinished  master- 
piece, De  Civitate  Dei,  in  which  with  a  devout  and  glowing 
imagination  he  had  contrasted  the  Civitas  Terrena,  or  the 
secular  State  founded  on  conquest  and  maintained  hy  fraud 
and  violence,  with  the  Kingdom  of  God,  which  he  identified 
with  the  visible  ecclesiastical  society,  had  filled  the 
imagination  of  all  Christians  in  the  days  immediately 
preceding  the  dissolution  of  the  Soman  Empire  of  the 
West,  and  had  contributed  in  a  remarkable  degree  to  the 

'  A  fucdnct  account  of  these  forgeries  will  ba  found  in  "  Janus,'  Th4 
Fop*  and  th*  Council  (London,  18GB),  p.  9*. 
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DOTTEESAL  SUPREMACY  8 

final  overthrow  of  the  last  remains  of  a  cultured  paganism. 
It  became  the  sketch  outline  which  the  jurists  of  the 
Roman  Curia  gradually  filled  in  with  details  by  their 
strictly  defined  and  legally  expressed  claim  of  the  Roman 
Pontiff  to  a  universal  jurisdiction.  Its  living  but  poetically 
indefinite  ideas  were  transformed  into  clearly  defined  legal 
principles  found  ready-made  in  the  all-embracing  juris- 
prudence of  the  ancient  empire,  and  were  analysed  and 
exhibited  in  definite  claims  to  rule  and  to  judge  in  every 
department  of  human  activity.  When  poetic  thoughts, 
which  from  their  very  nature  stretch  forward  towards  and 
melt  in  the  infinite,  are  imprisoned  within  legal  formulas 
and  are  changed  into  principles  of  practical  jurisprudence, 
they  lose  all  their  distinctive  character,  and  the  creation 
which  embodies  them  becomes  very  different  from  what 
it  was  meant  to  be.  The  mischievous  activity  of  the 
Roman  canonists  actually  transformed  the  Civiias  Dei  of 
the  glorious  vision  of  St.  Augustine  into  that  Civiias 
Terrena  which  he  reprobated,  and  the  ideal  Kingdom  of 
God  became  a  vulgar  earthly  monarchy,  with  all  the 
accompaniments  of  conquest,  fraud,  and  violence  which, 
according  to  the  great  theologian  of  the  West,  naturally 
belonged  to  Buch  a  society.  But  the  glamour  of  the  City 
of  God  long  remained  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  gifted  and  pious 
men  during  the  earlier  Middle  AgeB,  when  they  contem- 
plated the  visible  ecclesiastical  empire  ruled  by  the  Bishop 
of  Rome. 

The  requirements  of  the  practical  religion  of  everyday 
life  were  also  believed  to  be  in  the  possession  of  this 
ecclesiastical  monarchy  to  give  and  to  withhold.  For  it 
was  the  almost  universal  belief  of  mediaeval  piety  that  the 
mediation  of  a  priest  was  essential  to  salvation;  and  the 
priesthood  was  an  integral  part  of  this  monarchy,  and  did 
not  exist  outside  its  boundaries.  "  No  good  Catholic 
Christian  doubted  that  in  spiritual  things  the  clergy  were 
the  diviuely  appointed  superiors  of  the  laity,  that  this 
power  proceeded  from  the  right  of  the  priests  to  celebrate 
the  sacraments,  that  the  Fope  was  the  real  possessor  of 
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this  power,  and  was  for  superior  to  all  secular  authority  ,"» 
la  the  decades  immediately  preceding  the  Eeformafcion, 
many  an  educated  man  might  have  doubts  about  this 
power  of  the  clergy  over  the 'spiritual  and  eternal  welfare 
of  men  and  women;  bat  when  it  came  to  the  point,  almost 
no  one  could  venture  to  say  that  there  was  nothing  in  it. 
And  so  long  as  the  feeling  remained  that  there  might  be 
something  in  it,  the  anxieties,  to  say  the  least,  which 
Christian  men  and  women  could  not  help  having  when  they 
looked  forward  to  an  unknown  future,  made  kings  and 
peoples  hesitate  before  they  offered  defiance  to  the  Pope 
and  the  clergy.  The  spiritual  powers  which  were  believed 
to  come  from  the  exclusive  possession  of  prieettiood  and 
sacraments  went  for  much  in  increasing  the  authority  of 
the  papal  empire  and  in  binding  it  together  in  one  com- 
pact whole. 

In  the  earlier  Middle  Ages  the  claims  of  the  Papacy 
to  universal  supremacy  had  been  urged  aud  defended  by 
ecclesiastical  jurists  alone ;  but  in  the  thirteenth  century 
theology  also  began  to  state  them  from  its  own  point  of 
view.  Thomas  Aquinas  set  himself  to  prove  that  sub- 
mission to  the  Roman  Pontiff  was  necessary  for  every 
human  being.  He  declared  that,  under  the  law  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  king  must  be  subject  to  the  priest  to  the 
extent  that,  if  kings  proved  to  be  heretics  or  schismatics, 
the  Bishop  of  Borne  was  entitled  to  deprive  them  of  all 
kingly  authority  by  releasing  subjects  from  their  ordinary 
obedience.1 

The  fullest  expression  of  this  temporal  and  spiritual 
supremacy  claimed  by  the  Bishops  of  Rome  is  to  be  found 
in  Pope  Innocent  iv.'s  Commentary  on  the  Decretals*  (1243— 
1254),  and  in  the  Bull,  Unam  Sanctam,  published  by  Pope 
Boniface  vijl  in  1302.     But  succeeding  Bishops  of  Rome 

1  Hsrusck,  History  o/  Dogma,  vf.  182  D.  (Eng,  trans.). 

*Comp*»  hi*  Opmculv  amtra  errotit  Qratwyt*;  Dt  Ttgimine  prineipum. 
(The  first  two  books  were  written  by  Thomas  ami  tba  other  two  probably  bj 
Teluineo  (Ptolomaos)  of  Luot».) 
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TEMPORAL  SUPREMACY  5 

in  no  way  abated  their  pretensions  to  universal  sovereignty. 
The  same  claims  were  made  during  the  Exile  at  Avignon 
and  in  the  days  of  the  Great  Schism.  They  were  asserted 
by  Pope  Fine  n.  in  his  Bull,  Exeerabilit  et  pristinix  (1459), 
and  by  Pope  Leo  x.  on  the  very  eve  of  the  Reformation,  in 
his  Bull,  Pastor  Jfttemus  (1516);  while  Pope  Alexander  vi. 
(Rodrigo  Borgia),  acting  aa  the  lord  of  the  universe,  made 
over  the  New  World  to  Isabella  of  Castile  and  to  Ferdinand 
of  Aragon  by  legal  deed  of  gift  in  hie  Boll,  Inter  eatera 
divina  (May  4th,  1493).1 

The  power  claimed  in  these  documents  was  a  twofold 
supremacy,  temporal  and  spiritual 


\  2.  The  Temporal  Supremacy. 

The  former,  stated  in  its  widest  extent,  was  the  right 
to  depose  kinge,  free  their  subjects  from  their  allegiance, 
and  bestow  their  territories  on  another.     It  could  only  be 

1  fall  quotation*  from  the  Boll*,  fn  am  Sanetam  and  Inter  eatera  divina, 
•re  to  ba  found  in  Mirbtf*  Quelhn.  iw-  OadKAU  da  I"aptilumi  (Leipzig, 
1895),  pp.  88,  107.  The  Bulls,  ETxerabilU  and  Potior  jEtormti,  an  in 
Dennnger,  Endiirtdim  (Wtlraburg,  1900),  Dth  ad.  pp.  173,  171. 

The  Deed  of  Gift  of  the  American  Continent  to  Isabella  and  Ferdinand  ii 
En  the  6th  section  of  the  Bull,  infer  eatera  divina.  It  ia  as  follows  :— 
"  Kotn  proprio  .  .  .  de  nostra  men  libsralitate  et  ex  carta  scientia  ao  da 
spoetiilicss  potettatii  plenitudins  onrnes  Insula*  at  term  Anna*  inventai 
et  inveniendas,  detectne  at  detegendaa  vermis  Ocuidentem  et  Meridiem 
fabricando  et  oonatmando  nnam  lineam  a  Polo  Artico  scilinet  Septantrione 
ad  Polum  Aatartjcum  scilicet  Meridiem,  aiva  terras  firmss  et  insula)  in  rente 
et  lnrenissdai  tint  venue  Indiam  ant  vara*  aliam  qnaracnmqn*  partem, 
qnss  linea  dietet  a  quallbet  insularum,  qua)  vulgariter  nnncupantnr  da 
1m  Azores  7  cabo  rierdo,  oentum  leucia  Tarsus  Ocoidentem  et  Meridiem; 
ita  qnod  omnes  insnlai  et  term  flrmm,  roportm  et  reperiendss,  detect*)  at 
detegendas,  m  pnefata  lines  versus  Ocoidentem  et  Meridiem  per  aliam 
Begem  ant  Principom  Chrietianum  non  fuerint  actualiter  possess*)  usque  ad 
diem  nativitatis  Domini  Nostri  Jean  Christl  proiimi  pneteritum  .  .  . 
•nctoritate  omnipotenti*  Dei  nobis  In  Beats  Petro  concerns,  ao  vicarius  Jean 
Chrirti,  qua  fangimnr  in  term,  cum  omnibns  illarum  dominiU,  dvitatibus, 
castria,  loci*  et  tHIIs,  juribnsqae  et  jariadktioaibn*  ao  pertinentUs  univerie, 
Tobis  havediboaqaa  et  mooeasoribus  T**tri*  in  perpetunm  tenors  praeamtium 
donsmu*.  .  .  .  Toaqne  et  hmredce  ao  *ueoe**OM*  pnefstoa  illarum  domino* 

npiena,  Ub«»etonmimodapote«tate,auotoriUt«etjuria.liotiou*  f*  ' 
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enforced  when  the  Pope  found  a  stronger  potentate  willing 
to  carry  out  hie  orders,  and  was  naturally  but  rarely 
exercised.  Two  instances,  however,  occurred  not  long 
before  the  Reformation.  George  Podiebrod,  the  King  of 
Bohemia,  offended  the  Biahop  of  Borne  by  insisting  that 
tSe  Roman  See  should  keep  the  bargain  made  with  bis 
Hussite  subjects  at  the  Council  of  Basel.  He  was  summoned 
to  Borne  to  be  tried  as  a  heretic  by  Pope  Pius  it  in  1464, 
•  and  by  Pope  Paul  n.  in  1465,  and  was  declared  by  the 
latter  to  be  deposed ;  his  subject*  were  released  from  their 
allegiance,  and  his  kingdom  was  offered  to  Matthias  Cor- 
vinus,  the  King  of  Hungary,  who  gladly  accepted  the  offer, 
and  a  protracted  and  bloody  war  was  the  consequence. 
Later  still,  in  1511,  Pope  Jmlius  n.  excommunicated  the 
King  of  Navarre,  and  empowered  any  neighbouring  king  to 
seize  his  dominions — an  offer  readily  accepted  by  Ferdinand 
of  Aragon.1 

It  was  generally,  however,  in  more  indirect  ways  that 
this  claim  to  temporal  supremacy,  is.  to  direct  the  policy, 
and  to  be  the  final  arbiter  in  the  actions  of  temporal 
sovereigns,  made  itself  felt  A  great  potentate,  placed 
over  the  loosely  formed  kingdoms  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
hesitated  to  provoke  a  contest  with  an  authority  which 
was  able  to  give  religious  sanction  to  the  rebellion  of 
powerful  feudal  nobles  seeking  a  legitimate  pretext  for 
defying  him,  or  which  could  deprive  his  subjects  of  the 
external  consolations  of  religion  by  laying  the  whole  or 
part  of  his  dominions  under  an  interdict.  We  are  not  to 
suppose  that  the  exercise  of  this  claim  of  temporal  supre- 
macy was  always  an  evil  thing.  Time  after  time  the 
actions  and  interference  of  right-minded  Popes  proved  that 
the  temporal  supremacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  meant  that 
moral  considerations  must  have  due  weight  attached  to 
them  in  the  international  affairs  of  Europe ;  and  this  fact, 

'This  excommunication,  with  its  oonaequonoea,  wai  need  to  threaten 
Quean  KHiabeth  by  the  Ambassador  0f  Philip  IL  in  1BB9  (Calendar  0/  LtUtn 
and  Slat*  Pupm  relating  la  SngtitK  ajairt  frutrwd  principally  w>  Mi 
drckfv**  qfSimanau,  i.  62,  London,  1892). 
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recognised  and  felt,  accounted  largely  for  mncfa  of  the 
practical  acquiescence  in  the  papal  claims.  But  from  the 
time  when  the  Fapacy  became,  on  its  temporal  side,  an 
Italian  power,  and  when  its  international  policy  had  for 
its  chief  motive  to  increase  the  political  prestige  of  the 
Bishop  of  Borne  within  the  Italian  peninsula,  the  moral 
standard  of  the  papal  court  was  hopelessly  lowered,  and 
it  no  longer  had  even  the  semblance  of  representing  morality 
in  the  international  affairs  of  Europe.  The  change  may 
be  roughly  dated  from  the  pontificate  of  Pope  Sixtus  IT. 
(1471-1484),  or  from  the  birth  of  Lather  (November  10th, 
1483).  The  possession  of  the  Papacy  gave  this  advantage 
to  Sixtus  over  his  contemporaries  in  Italy,  that  he  "  was 
relieved  of  all  ordinary  considerations  of  decency,  con- 
sistency, or  prudence,  because  his  position  as  Pope  saved 
him  from  serious  disaster.*'  The  divine  authority,  assumed 
by  the  Popes  as  the  representatives  of  Christ  upon  earth, 
meant  for  Sixtus  and  his  immediate  successors  that  they 
were  above  the  requirements  of  common  morality,  and  had 
the  right  for  themselves  or  for  their  allies  to  break  the 
most  solemn  treaties  when  it  suited  their  shifting  policy. 

{  3.  The  Spiritual  Supremacy. 

The  ecclesiastical  supremacy  was  gradually  interpreted 
to  mean  that  the  Bishop  of  Borne  was  the  one  or  universal 
bishop  in  whom  all  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  powers 
were  summed  up,  and  that  all  other  members  of  the 
hierarchy  were  simply  delegates  selected  by  him  for  the 
purposes  of  administration.  On  this  interpretation,  the 
Bishop  of  Borne  was  the  absolute  monarch  over  a  kingdom 
which  was  colled  spiritual,  but  which  was  as  thoroughly 
material  as  were  those  of  France,  Spain,  or  England.  For, 
according  to  mediaeval  ideas,  men  were  spiritual  if  tbey  had 
taken  orders,  or  were  under  monastic  vows ;  fields,  drains, 
and  fences  were  spiritual  thingB  if  tbey  were  Church  pro- 
perty ;  a  house,  a  barn,  or  a  byre  was  a  spiritual  thing, 
if  it  stood  on  land  belonging  to  the  Church.     Thin  papal 
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\  kingdom,  miscalled  spiritual,  lay  scattered  over  Europe  in 
diocesan  lands,  convent  estates,  and  parish  glebes — inter- 
woven in  the  web  of  the  ordinary  kingdoms  and  princi- 
palities of  Europe.  It  was  part  of  the  Pope's  claim,  to 
spiritual  supremacy  that  his  subjects  (the  clergy)  owed  no 
allegiance  to  the  monarch  within  whose  territories  they 
resided ;  that  they  lived  outside  the  sphere  of  civil  legis- 
lation and  taxation ;  and  that  they  were  under  special  laws 
imposed  on  them  by  their  supreme  spiritual  ruler,  and 
paid  taxes  to  him  and  to  him  alone.  The  claim  to  spiritual 
supremacy  therefore  involved  endless  interference  with  the 
rights  of  temporal  sovereignty  in  every  country  in  Europe, 
and  things  civil  and  things  Bacred  were  so  inextricably 
mixed  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  speak  of  the  Eeforma- 
tion  as  a  purely  religious  movement  It  was  also  an 
endeavour  to  put  an  end  to  the  exemption  of  the  Church 
and  its  possessions  from  all  secular  control,  and  to  her  con- 
stant encroachment  on  secular  territory. 

To  show  how  this  claim  for  spiritual  supz\._:acy  tres- 
passed continually  on  the  domain  of  secular  authority  and 
created  a  spirit  of  unrest  all  over  Europe,  we  have  only 
to  look  at  its  exercise  in  the  matter  of  patronage  to  bene- 
fices, to  the  way  in  which  the  common  law  of  the  Church 
interfered  with  the  special  civil  laws  of  European  States, 
and  to  the  increasing  burden  of  papal  requisitions  of  money. 

In  the  case  of  bishops,  the  theory  was  that  the  dean 
and  chapter  elected,  and  that  the  bishop-elect  had  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  Pope.  This  procedure  provided  for  the 
selection  locally  of  a  suitable  spiritual  ruler,  and  also  for 
the  supremacy  of  the  head  of  the  Church.  The  mediseval 
bishops,  however,  were  temporal  lords  of  great  influence 
in  the  civil  affairs  of  the  kingdom  or  principality  within 
which  their  dioceses  were  placed,  and  it  was  naturally  an 
object  of  interest  to  kings  and  princes  to  secure  men 
who  would  be  faithful  to  themselves.  Hence  the  tendency 
was  foe  the  civil  authorities  to  interfere  more  or  less  in 
episcopal  appointments.  This  frequently  resulted  in  making 
these  elections  a  matter  of  conflict  between  the  head  of 
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the  Church  in  Borne  and  the  head  of  the  State  In  Fcince, 
England,  or  Germany;  hi  which  case  the  rights  of  the 
dean  and  chapter  were  commonly  of  small  account  The 
contest  was  in  the  nature  of  things  almost  inevitable  even 
when  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  powers  were  actuated 
by  the  best  motives,  and  when  both  sought  to  appoint 
men  competent  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  position  with 
ability.  But  the  best  motives  were  not  always  activa 
Diocesan  rents  were  large,  and  the  incomes  of  bishops  made 
excellent  provision  for  the  favourite  followers  of  kings  and 
of  Popes,  and  if  the  revenues  of  one  see  failed  to  express 
royal  or  papal  favour  adequately,  the  favourite  could  be 
appointed  to  several  sees  at  once.  Papal  nepotism  became 
a  byword ;  but  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  kingly 
nepotism  also  existed.  Pope  Sixtus  T.  insisted  on  appoint- 
ing a  retainer  of  hie  nephew,  Cardinal  Ginliano  della  Bovere, 
to  the  see  of  Modrus  in  Hungary,  and  after  a  contest  of 
three  years .  carried  Mb  point  in  1483;  and  Matthias 
Corvinus,  King  of  Hungary,  gave  the  archbishopric  of  Gran 
to  Ippolito  d'Este,  a  youth  under  age,  and  after  a  two 
years'  struggle  compelled  the  Pope  to  confirm  the  appoint- 
ment in  1487. 

During  the  fourteenth  century  the  Papacy  endeavoured 
to  obtain  a  more  complete  control  over  ecclesiastical  ap- 
pointments by  means  of  the  system  of  Reservation*  which 
figures  so  largely  in  local  ecclesiastical  affairs  to  the  dis- 
credit of  the  Papacy  during  the  years  before  the  Reformation. 
For  at  least  a  century  earlier,  Popes  had  been  accustomed 
to  declare  on  various  pretexts  that  certain  benefices  were 
vaeanles  apud  Sedem  Apottotieam,  which  meant  that  the 
Bishop  of  Borne  reserved  the  appointment  for  himself. 
Pope  John  tttt  (1316—1334),  founding  on  such  previous 
practice,  laid  down  a  series  of  rules  stating  what  benefices 
were  to  be  reserved  for  the  papal  patronage.  The  osten- 
sible reason  for  this  legislation  was  to  prevent  the  growing 
evil  of  pluralities ",  but,  as  in  all  cases  of  papal  lawmaking, 
these  Conttiiutionei  Johannina  bad  the  effect  of  binding 
dly  all  patrons  but  the  Popes  themselves.  For 
«ic,  Google 
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the  Popes  always  maintained  that  they  alone  were  superior 
to  the  laws  which  they  made.  They  were  supra  legem  or 
leijibus  absoluli,  and  their  dispensations  could  always  set 
aside  their  legislation  when  it  suited  their  purpose.  Under 
these  constitutions  of  Pope  John  xxn.,  when  sees  were 
vacant  owing  to  the  invalidation  of  an  election  they  were 
reserved  to  the  Pope.  Thus  we  find  that  there  was  a 
disputed  election  to  the  sec  of  Dunkeld  in  1337,  and  after 
some  years'  litigation  at  Some  the  election  was  quashed, 
and  Richard  de  Pilmor  was  appointed  bishop  auctoritate 
apostolica.  The  see  of  Dunkeld  was  declared  to  be  reserved 
to  the  Pope  for  the  appointment  of  the  two  succeeding 
bishops  at  least.1  This  system  of  Reservations  was  gradu- 
ally extended  under  the  successors  of  Pope  John  xxn.,  and 
was  applied  to  benefices  of  every  kind  all  over  Europe,  until 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say  what  piece  of  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferment escaped  the  papal  net.  There  exists  in  the  town 
library  in  Trier  a  MS.  of  the  Rules  of  the  Roman  Chancery 
on  which  someone  has  sketched  the  head  of  a  Pope,  with 
the  legend  issuing  from  the  mouth,  Heservamus  omnia,  which 
somewhat  roughly  represents  the  contents  of  the  book.  In 
the  end,  the  assertion  was  made  that  the  Holy  See  owned 
all  benefices,  and,  in  the  universal  secularisation  of  the 
Church  which  the  half  century  before  the  Reformation 
witnessed,  the  very  Rules  of  the  Roman  Chancery  contained 
the  lists  of  prices  to  be  charged  for  various  benefices, 
whether  with  or  without  cure  of  souls ;  and  in  completing 
the  bargain  the  purchaser  could  alwayB  procure  a  clause 
setting  aside  the  civil  rights  of  patrons. 

On  the  other  hand,  ecclesiastical  preferments  always 
implied  the  holders  being  liferented  in  lands  and  in 
monies,  and  the  right  to  bestow  these  temporalities  was 
protected  by  the  laws  of  most  European  countries.  Thus 
the  ever-extending  papal  reservations  of  benefices  led  to 
continual  conflicts  between  the  laws  of  the  Church — in  this 
case  latterly  the  Rules  of  the  Roman  Chancery — and  the 
laws  of  the  European  States.  Temporal  rulers  sought  te 
1  Scottish  Bidoritai  Revieu,  i.  318-320. 
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protect  thjmselves  and  their  subjects  by  statutes  of  Pm- 
munire  and  others  of  a  like  kind,1  or  else  made  bargains 
with  the  Popea,  which  took  the  form  of  Concordats,  like 
that  of  Bourges  (1438)  and  that  of  Vienna  (1448). 
Neither  statutes  nor  bargains  were  of  much  avail  against 
the  superior  diplomacy  of  the  Papacy,  and  the. dread  which 
its  snppoaed  possession  of  spiritual  powers  inspired  in  all 
classes  of  people.  A  Concordat  was  always  represented 
by  papal  lawyers  to  be  binding  only  so  long  as  the  good- 
will of  the  Pope  maintained  it ;  and  there  was  a  deep-seated 
feeling  throughout  the  peoples  of  Europe  that  the  Church 
was,  to  use  the  language  of  the  peasants  of  Germany,  "  the 
Pope's  House,"  and  that  he  had  a  right  to  deal  freely  with 
its  property.  Pious  and  patriotic  men,  like  Gascoigne  in 
England,  deplored  the  evil  effects  of  the  papal  reservation* ; 
but  they  saw  no  remedy  unless  the  Almighty  changed  the 
heart  of  the  Holy  Father ;  and,  after  the  failures  of  the 
Conciliar  attempts  at  reform,  a  sullen  hopelessness  seemed 
to  have  taken  possession  of  the  minds  of  men,  until  Luther 
taught  them  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  indefinable 
power  that  the  Pope  and  the  clergy  claimed  to  possess  over 
the  spiritual  and  eternal  welfare  of  men  and  women. 

To  Pope  John  mm  (1316-1334)  belongs  the  credit 
or  discredit  of  creating  for  the  Papacy  a  machinery  for 
gathering  in  money  for  its  support.  His  situation  rendered 
this  almost  inevitable.  On  his  accession  he  found  himself 
with  an  empty  treasury ;  he  had  to  incur  debts  in  order 
to  live ;  he  had  to  provide  for  a  costly  war  with  the 
Visconti;  and  he  had  to  leave  money  to  enable  his  suc- 
cessors to  carry  out  his  temporal  policy.  Few  Popes  lived 
bo  plainly ;  bis  money-getting  was  not  for  personal  luxury, 
but  for  the  supposed  requirements  of  the  papal  policy.  He 
was  the  first  Pope  who  systematically  made  the  dispensa- 
tion of  grace,  temporal  and  eternal,  a  source  of  revenue. 
Hitherto  the  charges  made   by  the   papal   Chancery  had 

1  The  two  English  atatntea  of  Priemvnirc  ara  printed  in  Gen  and  Hardy, 
Document!  iiliutrmtit*  «/  English  Church  Kidory  (London,  18B6),  pp.  108, 
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been,  ostensibly  at  least,  for  actual  work  done — fees  for 
clerking  and  registration,  and  so  on  John  made  the  fees 
proportionate  to  the  grace  dispensed,  or  to  the  power  of 
the  recipient  to  pay.  He  and  his  successors  made  the 
Tithes,  the  Annates,  Procurations,  Fees  for  the  bestowment 
of  the  Pallium,  the  Medii  Fruetus,  Subsidies,  and  JHsptnsa- 
tians,  regular  sources  of  revenue. 

The  Tithe — a  tenth  of  all  ecclesiastical  incomes  for 
the  Bervico  of  the  Papacy — had  been  levied  occasionally 
for  extraordinary  purposes,  such  aa  crusades.  It  was 
still  supposed  to  be  levied  for  special  purposes  only,  but 
necessary  occasions  became  almost  continuous,  and  the 
exactions  were  fiercely  resented.  When  Alexander  TL 
levied  the  Tithe  in  1500,  he  was  allowed  to  do  so  in  Eng- 
land. The  French  clergy,  however,  refused  to  pay ;  they 
were  excommunicated;  the  University  of  Paris  declared 
the  excommunication  unlawful,  and  the  Pope  had  to 
withdraw. 

The  Annates  were  an  ancient  charge.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  the  twelfth  century  the  incoming  incumbent  of  a 
benefice  bad  to  pay  over  his  first  year's  income  for  local 
uses,  such  as  the  repairs  on  ecclesiastical  buildings,  or  as  a 
solatium  to  the  heirs  of  the  deceased  incumbent.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  prelates  and 
princes  were  sometimes  permitted  by  the  Popes  to  exact 
it  of  entrants  into  benefices.  One  of  the  earliest  recorded 
instances  was  when  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was 
allowed  to  use  the  Annates  of  his  province  for  a  period 
of  seven  years  from  1245,  for  the  purpose  of  liquidating 
the  debts  on  his  cathedral  church.  Pope  John  xxn.  began 
to  appropriate  them  for  tbe  purposes  of  the  Papacy.  His 
predecessor  Clement  v.  (1305-1314)  had  demanded  all 
the  Annates  of  England  and  Scotland  for  a  period  of  three 
yean  from  1316.  In  1316  John  made  a  much  wider 
demand,  and  in  terms  which  showed  that  he  was  prepared 
to  regard  the  Annates  as  a  permanent  tax  for  the  general 
purposes  of  the  Papacy.  It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  stages 
of  the  gradual  universal  enforcement  of  this  tax;  but  in 
cigfeKio,  Google 
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the  decades  before  the  Reformation  it  mi  commonly 
imposed,  and .  averages  had  been  struck  an  to  its  amount1 
■  They  consisted  of  a  portion,  usually  computed  at  one-half, 
of  the  estimated  revenue  of  all  benefices  worth  more  than 
25  florins.  Thus  the  archbishopric  of  Rouen  was  taxed 
at  12,000  florins,  and  the 'little  see  of  Grenoble  at  300 ; 
the  great  abbacy  of  St.  Denis  at  6000,  and  the  little 
St  Cipriau  Poictiers  at  33 ;  while  all  the  parish  cures 
in  France  were  uniformly  rated  at  24  ducats,  equivalent 
to  about  30  florins."  Arch  bishoprics  were  subject  to  a 
special  tax  as  the  price  of  the  Fallium,  and  this  was  often 
very  large. 

The  Prootavtiona  were '  the  charges,  commuted  to 
money  payments,  which  bishops  and  archdeacons  were 
authorised  to  make  for  their  personal  expenses  while  on 
their  tours  of  visitation  throughout  their  dioceses.  The 
Popes  began  by  demanding  a  share,  and  ended  by  often 
claiming  the  whole  of  these  Bums. 

Pope  John  xxn.  was  the  first  to  require  that  the 
incomes  of  vacant  benefices  (medii  /ruetvs)  should  be  paid 
over  to  the  papal  treasury  during  the  vacancies.  The 
earliest  instance  dates  from  1331,  when  a  demand  was 
nude  for  the  income  of  the  vacant  archbishopric  of  Gran 
in  Hungary ;  and  it  soon  became  the  custom  to  insist  that 
the  stipends  of  all  vacant  benefices  should  be  paid  into  the 
papal  treasury. 

Finally,  the  Popes  declared  it  to  be  their  right  to 
require  special  suhitidieg  from  ecclesiastical  provinces,  and 
great  pressure  was  put  on  the  people  to  pay  these  so-called 
free-will  offerings. 

Besides  the  sums  which  poured  into  the  papal  treasury 
from  these  regular  sources  of  income,  irregular  sources 
afforded  still  larger  amounts  of  money.  Countless  dis- 
pensations were  issued  on  payment  of  fees  for  all  manner 
of  breaches  uf  canonical  and  moral  law — dispensations  for 
a  within  the  prohibited  degrees,  for  noioong  plnr«',- 


1  For  in  forma  tii  in  about  the  English  annate*  and  the  aabr  taUnaitku*, 
«C  Bird,  Hm&ook  to  0*  Pukiie  SteartU,  pp.  100, 105. 
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ities,  for  acquiring  unjust  gains  in  trade  or  otherwise.  This 
demoralising  traffic  made  the  Soman  treasury  the  partner 
in  all  kinds  of  iniquitous  actions,  and  Luther,  in  his  address 
To  the  Nobility  of  the  German  Nation  respecting  the  'Reforma- 
tion of  the  Christian  Estate,  could  fitly  describe  the  Court  of 
the  Soman  Curia  as  a  place  "-where  tows  were  annulled, 
where  the  monk  gets  leave  to  quit  bis  Order,  where  priests 
can  enter  the  married  life  for  money,  where  bastards  can 
become  legitimate,  and  dishonour  and  shame  may  arrive 
at  high  honours ;  all  evil  repute  and  disgrace  is  knighted 
and  ennobled.'*  "There  is,"  he  adds,  "a  buying  and  a 
selling,  a  changing,  blustering  and  bargaining,  cheating  and 
lying,  robbing  and  stealing,  debauchery  and  villainy,  and 
all  kinds  of  contempt  of  God  that  Antichrist  could  not 
>  reign  worse." 

The  vast  sums  of  money  obtained  in  these  ways  do  not 
represent  the  whole  of  the  funds  which  flowed  from  all 
parts  of  Europe  into  the  papal  treasury.  The  Soman 
Curia  was  the  highest  court  of  appeal  for  the  whole  Church 
of  the  West  In  any  case  this  involved  a  large  amount 
of  law  business,  with  the  inevitable  legal  expenses;  but 
the  Curia  managed  to  attract  to  itself  a  large  amount 
of  business  which  might  have  been  easily  settled  in  the 
episcopal  or  metropolitan  courts.  This  was  done  in  pur- 
suance of  a  double  policy — an  ecclesiastical  and  a  financial 
one.  The  half  century  before  the  Seformation  saw  the 
overthrow  of  feudalism  and  the  consolidation  of  kingly 
absolutism,  and  something  similar  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
Papacy  as  well  as  among  the  principalities  of  Europe. 
Just  as  the  kingly  absolutism  triumphed  when  the  heredi- 
tary feudal  magnates  lost  their  power,  so  papal  absolutism 
could  only  become  an  accomplished  fact  when  it  could 
trample  upon  an  episcopate  deprived  of  its  ecclesiastical 
independence  and  inherent  powers  of  ruling  and  judging. 
The  Episcopate  was  weakened  in  many  ways, — by  exempt- 
ing abbacies  from  episcopal  control,  by  encouraging  the 
mendicant  monks  to  become  the  rivals  of  the  parish 
clergy,  and  so  on, — but  the  moat  potent  method  of  de- 
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grading  it  was  by  encouraging  people  with  ecclesiastical 
complaints  to  pass  by  the  episcopal  courts  and  to  carry 
their  oases  directly  to  the  Pope.  Nationalities,  men  were 
told,  had  no  place  within  the  Catholic  Church.  Some  was 
the  common  fatherland,  and  the  Pope  the  universal  bishop 
and  judge  ordinary.  His  judgment,  which  was  always 
anal,  could  be  had  directly.  In  this  way  men  were 
enticed  to  take  their  pleas  straight  to  the  Pope.  No 
doubt  this  involved  sending  a  messenger  to  Italy  with  a 
statement  of  the  plea  and  a  request  for  a  hearing ;  but  it 
did  not  necessarily  involve  that  the  trial  should  take  place 
at  Borne.  The  central  power  could  delegate  its  authority, 
and  the  trial  could  take  place  wherever  the  Pope  might 
appoint  But  the  conception  undoubtedly  did  increase 
largely  the  business  of  the  courts  actually  held  in  Borne, 
and  caused  a  flow  of  money  to  the  imperial  city.  The 
Popea  were  also  ready  to  lend  monies  to  impoverished 
litigants,  for  which,  of  course,  heavy  interest  was  charged. 

The  immense  amount  of  business  which  was  thus 
directed  into  the  papal  chancery  from  all  parts  of  Europe 
required  a  horde  of  officials,  whose  salaries  were  provided 
partly  from  the  incomes  of  reserved  benefices  all  over 
Europe,  and  partly  from  the  fees  and  bribes  of  the  litigants. 
The  papal  law-courts  were  notoriously  dilatory,  rapacious, 
and  venal.  Every  document  had  to  pass  through  an  in- 
credible number  of  hands,  and  pay  a  corresponding  number 
of  fees ;  and  the  costs  of  suits,  heavy  enough  according  to 
the  prescribed  rule  of  the  chancery,  were  increased  im- 
mensely beyond  the  regular  charges  by  others  which  did 
not  appear  on  the  official  tables.  Cases  are  on  record 
where  the  brieft  obtained  cost  from  twenty-four  to  forty- 
one  times  the  amount  of  the  legitimate  official  charges. 
The  Boman  Church  had  become  a  law-court,  not  of  the 
most  reputable  kind,  —  an  arena  of  rival  litigants,  a 
chancery  of  writers,  notaries,  and  tax-gatherers, — where 
transactions  about  privileges,  dispensations,  buying  of  bene- 
fices, etc.,  were  carried  on,  and  where  suitors  went  wandering 
with  their  petitions  from  the  door  of  one  office  to  another. 
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Daring  the  naif  century  which  preceded  the  Befa*. 
nutiitn,  things  went  bom  bod  to  worse.  The  fears  aroused 
Ay  the  attempts  at  a  reform  through  General  Councils 
had  died  down,  and  the  Curia  had  no  desire  to  reform 
itself.  The  venality  and  rapacity  increased  when  Popes 
began  to  sen  offices  in  the  papal  court.  Boniface  rx. 
/1389-1404)  was  the  first  to  raise  money  by  selling  these 
official  posts  to  the  highest  bidders.  "In  1483,  when 
Sixtus  IT.  (1471-1484)  desired  to  redeem  his  tiara  and 
jewels,  pledged  for  a  loan  of  100,000  ducats,  he  increased 
his  secretaries  from  six  to  twenty-four,  and  required  each  to 
pay  2600  florins  for  the  office.  In  1503,  to  raise  funds 
for  Cesar  Borgia,  Alexander  TL  (1492-1503)  created 
-eighty  new  offices,  and  sold  them  for  760  ducats  apiece. 
Julius  il  formed  a  'college'  of  one  hundred  and  one 
scriveners  of  papal  briefs,  in  return  for  which  they  paid 
him  74,000  ducats.  Leo  x.  (1513-1521)  appointed  sixty 
chamberlains  and  a  hundred  and  forty  squires,  with  certain 
perquisites,  for  which  the  former  paid  him  90,000  ducats 
and  the  latter  112,000.  Places  thus  paid  for  were 
personal  property,  transferable  on  sale.  Burchard  tells  us 
that  in  1483  he  bought  the  mastership  of  ceremonies  from 
his  predecessor  Patrizzi  for  450  ducats,  which  covered  all 
expenses;  that  in  1505  he  vainly  offered  Julius  n.  (1503- 
1513)  2000  ducats  for  a  vacant  scrivenership,  and  that 
soon  after  he  bought  the  succession  to  an  ahbreviatorship 
for  2040."1  When  Adrian  vl  (1622-1523)  honestly 
tried  to  cleanse  this  Augean  stable,  ho  found  himself  con- 
fronted with  the  fact  that  he  would  have  to  turn  men 
adrift  who  had  spent  their  capital  in  buying  the  places 
which  any  reform  must  suppress. 

The  papal  exactions  needed  to  support  this  luxurious 
Soman  Court,  especially  those  taken  from  the  clergy  of 
Europe,  were  bo  obnoxious  that  it  was  often  hard  to  collect 
them,  and  devices  were  used  which  in  the  end  increased 
the  burdens  Oi  mose  who  were  required  to  provide  tbt 
money.     The  papal  court  made  bargains  with  the  temporal 

'  H.  a  Le»,  Cambria  Motor*  HiMorf,  (.  «ft. 
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mien  to  share  the  spoils  if  they  permitted  the  collection.1 
The  Popes  agreed  that  the  kings  or  princes  could  seize  the 
Tilhes  or  Annate*  for  a  prescribed  time  provided  the  papal 
officials  had  their  authority  to  collect  them,  as  a  role,  for 
Roman  use.  In  the  decades  before  the  Reformation  it 
was  the  common  practice  to  collect  these  dues  by  meana 
of  agents,  often  bankers,  whose  charges  were  enormous, 
amounting  sometimes  to  fifty  per  cent  The  collection  of 
such  extraordinary  sources  of  revenue  as  the  Indulgences 
was  marked  by  even  worse  abuses,  such  as  the  employ- 
ment of  pardon-sellers,  who  overran  Europe,  and  whose  lies 
and  extortions  were  the  common  theme  of  the  denuncia- 
tions of  the  greatest  preachers  and  patriots  of  the  times. 

The  unreformed  Papacy  of  the  closing  decades  of  the 
fifteenth  and  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century 
was  the  open  sore  of  Europe,  and  the  object  of  execrations 
by  almost  all  contemporary  writers.  Its  abuses  found 
no  defenders,  and  its  partisans  in  attacking  assailants 
contented  themselves  with  insisting  upon  the  necessity 
for  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Bishops  of  Rome. 

"Sant  Peters  schifflin  lit  im  tchwangk 
Ich  Kige  fast  den  nntergatigk, 
Die  wallen  scMagen  allsit  dran, 
Eh  wiiit  vil  Btnrm  and  plagen  has."1 

1 J.  Hftller,  Pa.pMlv.rn  mud  Xtrcltm-Jtyorm  (1908),  L  110, 117. 
1  Sebwtian  Bland,  Dai  Namiwchiff,  e»p.  oiii.  L  68-66.     Bircby  pan. 
pin  ane  these  Ifam  i 

"Sncho  cuimterfsyte  the  k«;ee  that  Jeen  djd  oommjt 
Unto  Pater:  brekynge  his  Shyppis  takelynge, 
Subvertynge  tha  iayth,  boleuyago  theyr  own*  WTt 
.Against  our  perfyte  fayth  in  saory  thyngo, 
So  it  our  Shyp  without  gydx  wcmdtryngt. 
By  ttnpett  dryuen,  tout  Ihi  maynt  tuylt  of  tonu, 
That  vnihont  gyde  the  Shyp  about  U  borne." 

_fb  Skip  of  FooU,  trouUted  bj  Alexander  Bemlay,  ii.  23E  (Mlnborgn, 
1874% 
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CHAPTER  It 

THE  POLITICAL  SITTJATIOK., 

§  1.  The  mail  extent  of  Christendom. 

Ditrino  the  period  of  the  Reformation  a  small  portion 
of  the  world  belonged  to  Christendom,  and  of  that  only  a 
part  was  affected,  either  really  or  nominally,  by  the  move- 
ment. The  Christians  belonging  to  the  Greek  Church 
were  entirely  outside  its  influence. 

Christendom  had  shrunk  greatly  since  the  seventh 
century.  The  Saracens  and  their  successors  in  Moslem 
sovereignty  had  overrun  and  conquered  many  lands  which 
had  formerly  been  inhabited  by  a  Christian  population 
and  governed  by  Christian  rulers.  Palestine,  Syria,  Asia 
Minor,  Egypt,  and  North  Africa  westwards  to  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar,  had  once  been  Christian,  and  had  been  lost 
to  Christendom  during  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries. 
The  Moslems  had  invaded  Europe  in  the  West,  bad  con- 
quered the  Spanish  Peninsula,  had  passed  the  Pyrenees, 
and  had  invaded  France.  They  were  met  and  defeated  in 
a  three  days'  battle  at  Tours  (732)  by  the  Franks  under 
Charles  the  Hammer,  the  grandfather  of  Charles  the  Great. 
After  they  had  been  thrust  back  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  the 
Spanish  Peninsula  was  the  scene  of  a  struggle  between 
Moslem  and  Christian  which  lasted  for  more  than  seven 
hundred  years,  and  Spain  did  not  become  wholly  Christian 
until  the  last  decade  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

If  the  tide  of  Moslem  conquest  had  been  early  checked 
in  the  West,  in  the  East  it  hod  flowed  steadily  if  slowly. 

1  Cambridge  Modern  Jfistnry,  i.  iii,  vii,  viii,  iz,  li,  ill,  rW ;  Laviua, 
Hutoirt  dt  Front*  depu.it  let  Originet  jutju'  rt  la  JUvoliUion,  IT.  L  li. 
1* 
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In  1338,  Orchan,  Sultan  of  the  Ottoman  Turks,  seized  on 
Gallipoli,  the  fortified  town  which  guarded  the  eastern 
entrance  to  the  Dardanelles,  and  the  Moslems  won  a  foot- 
ing on  European  soil.  A  few  years  later  the  troops  of  his 
son  Murad  L  had  seized  a  portion  of  the  Balkan  peninsula, 
and  had  cut  off  Constantinople  from  the  rest  of  Chris- 
tendom. A  hundred  years  after,  Constantinople  (1463) 
had  fallen,  the  Christian  population  had  been  slain  or 
enslaved,  the  great  church  of  the  Holy  Wisdom  (St  Sophia) 
had  been  mode  a  Mohammedan  mosque,  and  the  city  had 
become  the  metropolis  of  the  wide-spreading  empire  of  the 
Ottoman  Turks.  Servia,  Bosnia,  Herzegovina  (the  Duchy, 
from  Herzog,  a  Duke),  Greece,  the  Peloponnesus,  Boumania, 
Wallachia,  and  Moldavia  were  incorporated  in  the  Moslem 
Empire.  Belgrade  and  the  island  of  Rhodes,  the  two 
bulwarks  of  Christendom,  had  fallen.  Germany  was 
threatened  by  Turkish  invasions,  and  for  years  the  bella 
tolled  in  hundreds  of  German  parishes  calling  the  people  to 
pray  against  the  coming  of  the  Turk.  It  was  not  until 
the  heroic  defence  of  Vienna,  in  1529,  that  the  victorious 
advance  of  the  Moslem  was  stayed.  Only  the  Adriatic 
separated  Italy  from  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  the  great 
mountain  wall  with  the  strip  of  Dalmatian  coast  which 
lies  at  its  foot  was  the  bulwark  between  civilisation  and 
barbarism. 

\  2,  Consolidation. 

In  Western  Europe,  and  within  the  limits  affected 
directly  or  indirectly  by  the  Reformation,  the  distinctive 
political  characteristic  of  the  times  immediately  preceding 
the  movement  was  consolidation  or  coalescence.  Feudalism, 
with  its  liberties  and  its  lawlessness,  was  disappearing,  and 
compact  nations  were  being  formed  under  monarchies 
which  tended  to  become  absolute.  If  the  Scandinavian 
North  be  excluded,  five  nations  included  almost  the  whole 
field  of  Western  European  life,  and  in  all  of  them  the  prin- 
ciple of  consolidation  is  to  be  seen  at  work.  In  three 
England,  France,  and  Spain,  there  emerged  great  united 
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kingdoms ;  and  if  in  two,  Germany  and  Italy,  there  was 
no  clustering  of  the  people  round  one  dynasty,  the  same 
principle  of  coalescence  showed  itself  in  the  formation  of 
permanent  States  which  had  all  the  appearance  of  modern 
kingdoms. 

It  is  important  for  our  purpose  to  glance  at  each  and 
show  the  principle  at  work. 


|  3.  England 

By  the  time  that  the  Earl  of  Richmond  had  ascended 
the  English  throne  and  ruled  with  "  politic  governance  "  as 
Henry  TIL,  the  distinctively  modem  history  of  England 
had  begun.  Feudalism  had  perished  on  the  field  of  the 
battle  of  Boaworth.  The  visitations  of  the  Black  Death, 
the  gigantic  agricultural  labour  strike  under  Wat  Tyler  and 
priest  Ball,  and  the  consequent  transformation  of  peasant 
serfs  into  a  free  people  working  for  wages,  had  created  a 
new  England  ready  for  the  changes  which  were  to  bridge 
the  chasm  between  medieval  and  modern  history.  The 
consolidation  of  the  people  was  favoured  by  the  English 
custom  that  the  younger  sons  of  the  nobility  ranked  as 
commoners,  and  that  the  privileges  as  well  as  the  estates 
went  to  the  eldest  Bona.  This  kept  the  various  classes  of 
the  population  from  becoming  stereotyped  into  castes,  as  in 
Germany,  France,  and  Spain,  It  tended  to  create  an  ever- 
increasing  middle  class,  which  was  not  confined  to  the 
towns,  but  permeated  the  country  districts  also.  The 
younger  sons  of  the  nobility  descended  into  this  middle 
class,  and  the  transformation  of  the  serfs  into  a  wage-earn- 
ing class  enabled  some  of  them  to  rise  into  it  England 
was  the  first  land  to  become  a  compact  nationality. 

The  earlier  portion  of  the  reign  of  Henry  til  was  not 
free  from  attempts  which,  if  successful,  would  have  thrown 
the  country  back  into  the  old  condition  of  disintegration. 
Although  the  king  claimed  to  unite  the  rival  lines  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  the  Yorkists  did  not  cease  to  raise  difficulties 
at  home  which  were  eagerly  foBtered  from  abroad.    Ireland 
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wis  a  Yorkist  stronghold,  and  Margaret,  the  dowager 
Duchess  of  Burgundy,  the  sister  of  Edward  IT.,  exercised  a 
sufficiently  powerful  influence  in  Flanders  to  make  that 
land  a  centre  of  Yorkist  intrigue. 

Lambert  Sinmel,  a  pretender  who  claimed  to  be  either 
the  bod  or  the  nephew  of  Edward  iv.  (his  account  of  him- 
self varied),  appeared  in  Ireland,  and  the  whole  island 
gathered  round  him.  He  invaded  England,  drew  to  his 
standard  many  of  the  old  Yorkists,  but  was  defeated  at 
Stoke-on-Trent  in  1487.  This  was  really  a  formidable 
rebellion.  The  rising  under  Ferkin  Warbeck,  a  young 
Burgandian  from  Tournay,  though  supported  by  Margaret 
of  Burgundy  and  James  it.  of  Scotland,  was  more  easily 
suppressed.  A  popular  revolt  against  severe  taxation  was 
subdued  in  1497,  and  it  may  be  said  that  Henry's  home 
difficulties  were  all  over  by  the  year  1500.  England 
entered  the  sixteenth  century  as  a  compact  nation. 

The  foreign  policy  of  Henry  vil  was  alliance  with 
Spain  and  a  long-sighted  attempt  to  secure  Scotland  by 
peaceful  means.  It  had  for  consequences  two  marriages 
which  had  far-reaching  results.  The  marriage  of  Henrys 
daughter  Margaret  with  James  it.  of  Scotland  led  to  the 
onion  of  the  two  crowns  three  generations  later ;  and  that 
between  Katharine,  the  third  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  of  Spain,  and  the  eon  of  Henry  til  came  to  be 
the  occasion,  if  not  the  cause,  of  the  revolt  of  England  from 
Rome.  Katharine  was  married  to  Arthur,  Prince  of  Wales, 
in  1501  (November  14th).  Prince  Arthur  died  on  January 
14th,  1502.  After  protracted  negotiation,  lengthened 
by  the  unwillingness  of  the  Pope  (Pius  in.)  to  grant  a 
dispensation,  Katharine  was  contracted  to  Henry,  and  the 
marriage  took  place  in  the  year  of  Prince  Henry's  accession 
to  the  crown.  Katharine  and  Henry  were  crowned  together 
at  Westminster  on  June  28th,  1609. 

England  had  prospered  during  the  reign  of  the  first 
Tudor  sovereign.  The  steady  increase  in  wool-growing  and 
wool-exporting  is  in  itself  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the 
period  of  internal  wan  had  ceased,  for  sheep  speedily 
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become  extinct  when  bands  of  raiders  disturb  the  country. 
The  growth  in  the  number  of  artisan  capitalists  Bhows  that 
money  had  become  the  possession  of  all  classes  in  the  com- 
munity. The  ri&e  of  the  companies  of  merchant  adven- 
turers proves  that  England  was  taking  her  share  in  the 
world-trade  of  the  new  era.  English  scholars  like  G-rocyn 
and  Linacre  (tutor  in  Italy  of  Pope  Leo  x.  and  in  England 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales)  had  imbibed  the  New  Learning 
in  Italy,  and  had  been  followed  there  by  John  Colet,  who 
caught  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance  from  the  Italian 
Humanists  and  the  fervour  of  a  religious  revival  from 
Savonarola's  work  in  Florence.  The  country  had  emerged 
from  Medievalism  in  almost  everything  when  Henry  vul, 
the  hope  of  the  English  Humanists  and  reformers,  ascended 
the  throne  in  1509. 

§  4.  France. 

If  England  entered  on  the  sixteenth  century  as  the 
most  compact  kingdom  in  Europe,  in  the  sense  that  all 
classes  of  its  society  were  welded  together  more  firmly 
than  anywhere  else,  it  may  be  said  of  France  at  the  same 
date  that  nowhere  was  the  central  authority  of  the  sovereign 
more  firmly  established.  Many  things  had  worked  for  this 
state  of  matters.  The  Hundred  Years'  War  with  England 
did  for  France  what  the  wars  against  the  Moors  had  done 
for  Spain.  It  had  created  a  sense  of  nationality.  It  had 
also  made  necessary  national  armies  and  the  raising  of 
national  taxes.  During  the  weary  period  of  anarchy  under 
Charles  VL  every  local  and  provincial  institution  of  France 
had  seemed  to  crumble  or  to  display  its  inefficiency  to  help 
the  nation  in  its  sorest  need.  The  one  thing  which  was 
able  to  stand  the  storms  and  stress  of  the  time  was  the 
kingly  authority,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  incapacity  of  the 
man  who  possessed  it.  The  reign  of  Charles  vn.  bad  made 
it  plain  that  England  was  not  destined  to  remain  in  pos- 
session of  French  territory ;  and  the  succeeding  reigns  had 
seen  the  central  authority  slowly  acquiring  irresistible 
strength.     Charles  vu.  by  his  policy  of  yielding  slightly  to 


pressure  and  sitting,  'till  when  he  could — by  his  inactivity, 
perhaps  masterly, — Louis  XI.  by  his  restless,  unscrupulous 
craft,  Anne  of  Beaujeu  (bis  daughter)  by  her  clear  insight 
and  prompt  decision,  had  not  only  laid  the  foundations,  but 
built  up  and  consolidated  the  edifice  of  absolute  monarchy 
in  France.  The  kingly  power  had  subdued  the  great  nobles 
and  feudatories;  it  had  to  a  large  extent  mastered  the 
Church ;  it  had  consolidated  the  towns  and  made  them 
props  to  its  power ;  and  it  had  made  itself  the  direct  lord 
qf  the  peasants. 

The  work  of  consolidation  had  been  as  rapid  as  it  was 
complete.  In  1464,  three  years  after  his  succession, 
Louis  XL  was  confronted  by  a  formidable  association  of  the 
great  feudatories  of  France,  which  called  itself  the  League 
)f  Public  Weal.  Charles  of  Guyenne,  the  king's  brother, 
ha  Count  of  Charolais  (known  as  Charles  the  Bold  of 
Burgundy),  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  the  two  great  families 
of  the  ArmagnacB,  the  elder  represented  by  the  Count  of 
Armagnac,  and  the  younger  by  the  Duke  of  Nemours, 
John  of  Anjou,  Duke  of  Calabria,  and  the  Duke  of  Bour- 
bon, were  allied  in  arms  against  the  king.  Yet  by  1465 
Normandy  had  been  wrested  from  the  Duke  of  Guyenne ; 
Guyenne  itself  had  become  the  king's  in  1472  ;  the  Duke 
of  Nemours  had  been  crushed  'and  slain  in  1476  ;  the 
Count  of  Charolais,  become  Duke  of  Burgundy,  had  been 
overthrown,  his  power  shattered,  and  himself  slain  by  the 
Swiss  peasant  confederates,  and  almost  all  his  French  fieft 
bad  been  incorporated  by  1480  ;  and  on  the  death  of 
King  Bene'  (1480)  the  provinces  of  Anjou  and  Provence 
bad  been  annexed  to  the  Crown  of  France.  The  great 
feudatories  were  so  thoroughly  broken  that  their  attempt 
to  revolt  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  reign  of  Charles  vm. 
was  easily  frustrated  by  Anne  of  Beaujeu  acting  on  behalf 
of  the  young  king. 

The  efforts  to  secure  hold  on  the  Church  date  back 
from  the  days  of  the  Council  of  Basel,  when  Pope  Eugenius 
was  at  hopeless  issue  with  the  majority  of  its  members. 
In  1438  a  deputation  from  the  Council  waited  upon  the 
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king  and  laid  before  him  the  eonciliar  plana  of  reform. 
Charles  til  summoned  an  assembly  of  the  French  clergy  to 
meet  at  Bourges.  He  waa  present  himself  with  his  princi- 
pal nobles ;  and  the  meeting  waa  also  attended  by  members 
of  the  Council  and  by  papal  delegates;  There  the  cele- 
brated Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Bourges  waa  formally  pre- 
sented and  agreed  upon. 

This  Pragmatic  Sanction  embodied  most  of  the  cherished 
eonciliar  plans  of  reform.  ItL,  asserted  the  ecclesiastical 
supremacy  of  Councils  over  Fopea  It  demanded  a  meet- 
ing of  a  Council  every  ten  years.  It  declared  that  the 
selection  of  the  higher  ecclesiastics  was  to  be  left  to  the 
Chapters  and  to  the  Convents.  It  denied  the  Pope's 
general  claim  to  the  reservation  of  benefices,  and  greatly 
limited  its  ose  in  special  cases.  It  did  away  with  the  Fope'a 
right  to  act  as  Ordinary,  and  insisted  that  no  ecclesiastical 
cases  should  be  appealed  to  Borne  without  first  having 
exhausted  the  lower  courts  of  jurisdiction.  It  abolished 
the  Annates,  with  some  exceptions  in  favour  of  the  present 
Pope.  It  also  made  some  attempts  to  provide  the  churches 
with  an  educated  ministry.  All  these  declarations  simply 
carried  out  the  proposals  of  the  Council  of  Basel ;  but  they 
had  an  important  influence  on  the  position  of  the  French 
clergy  towards  the  king.  The  Pragmatic  Sanction,  though 
issued  by  an  assembly  of  the  French  clergy,  was  neverthe- 
less a  royal  ordinance,  and  thereby  gave  the  king  indefinite 
rights  over  the  Church  within  France.  The  right  to  elect 
bishops  and  abbots  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Chapters 
and  Convents,  but  the  king  and  nobles  were  expressly  per- 
mitted to  bring  forward  and  recommend  candidates,  and 
this  might  easily  be  extended  to  enforcing  the  election  of 
those  recommended.  Indefinite  rights  of  patronage  on 
the  part  of  the  king  and  of  the  nobles  over  benefices  in 
France  could  not  fail  to  be  the  result,  and  the  French 
Church  could  scarcely  avoid  assuming  the  appearance 
of  a  national  Church  controlled  by  the  king  as  the  head 
of  the  State.  The  abolition  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction 
was  always  a  bait  which  the  French  king  could  dangle 
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before  the  eyes  of  the  Fope,  and  the  promise  to  maintain 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction  was  always  a  bribe  to  secure  the 
rapport  of  the  clergy  and  the  Parlvments  of  Franca 

In  1516,  Francis  I.  and  Leo  X.  agreed  on  a  Concordat, 
(he  practical  effect  of  which  was  that  the  king  received-' 
the  right  to  nominate  to  almost  all  the  higher  vacant 
benefices  in  France,  while  the  Popes  received  the  Annates. 
The  results  were  not  beneficial  to  the  Church.  It  left 
the  clergy  a  prey  to  papal  exactions,  and  it  compelled 
them  to  seek  for  promotion  through  subserviency  to  the 
king  and  the  court ;  but  it  had  the  effect  of  ranging  the 
monarch  on  the  Bide  of  the  Papacy  when  the  Reformation 

It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  France  was  a  compact 
nation.  The  nobility  were  separated  from  the  middle  and 
lower  classes  by  the  fact  that  all  younger  eons  retained  the 
status  and  privileges  of  nobles.  In  ancient  times  they  had 
paid  no  share  of  the  taxes  raised  for.  war,  on  the  ground 
that  they  rendered  personal  service,  and  the  privilege  of 
being  free  from  taxation  was  retained  long  after  the  ser- 
vices of  a  feudal  militia  bad  disappeared.  The  nobility  in 
France  became  a  caste,  numerous,  poor  in  many  instances, 
and  too  proud  to  belittle  themselves  by  entering  any  of  the 
professions  or  engaging  in  commerce. 

Louie  xl  had  done  Mb  best  to  encourage  trade,  and 
had  introduced  the  silkworm  industry  into  France.  But 
as  the  whole  weight  of  taxation  fell  upon  the  rural 
districts,  the  middle  classes  took  refuge  in  the  towns,  and 
the  peasantry,  between  the  dues  they  had  to  pay  to  their 
lords  and  the  taxation  for  the  king,  were  in  an  oppressed 
condition.  Their  grievances  were  Bet  forth  in  the  petition 
they  addressed,  in  the  delusive  hope  of  amelioration,  to 
the  States-General  which  assembled  on  the  accession  of 
Charles  vm.  "During  the  past  thirty-four  years,"  they 
say,  *  troops  have  been  ever  passing  through  France  and 
living  on  the  poor  people.  When  the  poor  man  has 
managed,  by  the  sale  of  the  coat  on  his  back,  and  after 
hard  toil,  to  pay  his  taiiie,  and  hopes  he  may  live  out  the 
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year  on  the  little  he  has  left,  then  come  freah  troops  to 
his  cottage,  eating  him  up.  In  Normandy,  multitudes  have 
died  of  hunger.  From  want  of  cattle,  men  and  women 
have  to  yoke  themselves  to  the  carta ;  and  others,  fearing 
that  if  seen  in  the  daytime  they  will  be  seized  fur  not 
having  paid  their  tailU,  are  compelled  to  work  at  night 
The  king  should  have  pity  on  his  poor  people,  and  relieve 
them  from  the  said  tailks  and  charges."  This  was  in  1483, 
before  the  Italian  wars  had  further  increased  the  burdens 
which  the  poorest  class  of  the  community  had  to  pay. 

The  New  Learning  had  begun  to  filter  into  France  at  a 
comparatively  early  date.  In  1458  an  Italian  of  Greek 
.  descent  bad  been  appointed  to  teach  Greek  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pane.  But  that  University  had  been  for  long 
the  centre  of  mediaeval  scholastic  study,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  Italian  campaigns  of  Charles  veil,  who  was  in 
Italy  when  the  Renaissance  was  at  its  height,  that  France 
may  be  said  to  have  welcomed  the  Humanist  movement. 
A  Greek  Press  was  established  in  Paris  in  1507,  a  group 
of  French  Humanists  entered  upon  the  study  of  the  authors 
of  classical  antiquity,  and  the  new  learning  gradually  dis- 
placed the  old  scholastic  disciplines.  French  Humanists 
were  perhaps  the  earliest  to  make  a  special  study  of  Roman 
Law,  and  to  win  distinction  as  eminent  jurists.  Francis, 
like  Henry  vm.  of  England,  was  welcomed  on  his  accession 
as  a  Humanist  king.  Such  was  the  condition  of  France 
in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

§  6.  $m 

Spain  had  for  centuries  been  under  Mohammedan 
domination.  The  Moslems  had  overrun  almost  the  whole 
country,  and  throughout  its  most  fertile  provinces  the 
Christian  peasantry  lived  under  misters  of  an  alien  faith. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century  the  only  independent 
Christian  principalities  were  small  states  lying  along  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  south-western 
slopes  of  the  Pyrenees.   The  Gcthic  and  Vandal  chiefs  slowly 
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lecovered  the  northern  districts,  while  the  Moon  retained 
the  more  fertile  provinces  of  the  south.  The  political 
conditions  of  the  country  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century  inevitably  reflected  this  gradual  reconqueet,  which 
had  brought  the  Christian  principalities  into  existence. 
In  1474,  when  Isabella  (she  had  been  married  in  1469 
to  Ferdinand,  the  heir  to  Aragon)  succeeded  her  brother 
Henry  it.  in  the  sovereignty  of  Castile,  Spain  was  divided 
into  five  separate  principalities :  Castile,  with  Leon,  contain- 
ing 62  per  cent;  Aragon,  with  Yalentia  and  Catalonia, 
containing  1 5  per  cent ;  Portugal,  containing  20  per  cent ; 
Navarre,  containing  1  per  cent;  and  Granada,  the  only 
remaining  Moslem  State,  containing  2  per  cent  of  the 
entire  surface  of  the  country. 

Castile  had  grown  by  almost  continuous  conquest  of 
lands  from  the  Moslems,  and  these  additions  were  acquired 
in  many  ways.  If  they  had  been  made  in  what  may  be 
termed  a  national  war,  the  lands  seized  became  the 
property  of  the  king,  and  could  be  retained  by  him  or 
granted  to  Mb  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  under  varying 
conditions.  In  some  eases  these  grants  made  the  possessors 
almost  independent  princes.  On  the  other  hand,  lands 
might  be  wrested  from  the  aliens  by  private  adventurers, 
and  in  such  cases  they  remained  in  possession  of  the  con- 
querors, who  formed  municipalities  which  had  the  right  of 
choosing  and  of  changing  their  overlords,  and  really  formed 
independent  communities.  Then  there  were,  as  was  natural 
in  a  period  of  continuous  warfare,  waste  lands.  These 
became  the  property  of  those  who  settled  on  them.  Lastly, 
there  were  the  dangerous  frontier  lands,  which  it  was  the 
policy  of  king  or  great  lord  who  owned  them  to  people 
with  settlers,  who  could  only  be  induced  to  undertake  the 
perilous  occupation  provided  they  received  charters  (futro*), 
which  guaranteed  their  practical  independence.  In  such  a 
condition  of  things  the  central  authority  could  not  be 
strong;  It  was  further  weakened  by  the  fact  that  the 
great  feudatories  claimed  to  have  both  civil  administration 
and  military  rule  over  their  lands,  and  assumed  an  almost 
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regal  state.  Military  religious  orders  abounded,  and  were 
possessed  of  great  wealth.  Their  Grand  Masters,  in  virtue 
of  their  office,  were  independent  military  commanders,  and 
had  great  gifts,  in  the  shape  of  rich  commandries,  to  bestow 
on  their  followers.  Their  power  overshadowed  that  of  the 
sovereign.  The  great  ecclesiastics,  powerful  feudal  lords 
in  virtue  of  their  lands,  claimed  the  rights  of  civil  admini- 
stration and  military  rule  like  their  lay  compeers,  and, 
being  personally  protected  by  the  indefinable  sanctity  of 
the  priestly  character,  were  even  more  turbulent.  Almost 
universal  anarchy  had  prevailed  during  the  reigns  of  the 
two  weak  kings  who  preceded  Isabella  on  the  throne  of 
Castile,  and  the  crown  lands,  the  support  and  special  pro- 
tection of  the  sovereign,  had  been  alienated  by  lavish  gifts 
to  the  great  nobles.  This  was  the  situation  which  faced 
the  young  queen  when  she  came  into  her  inheritance.  It 
was  aggravated  by  a  rebellion  on  behalf  of  Juanna,  the 
illegitimate  daughter  of  Henry  IT.  The  rebellion  was 
successfully  crushed.  The  queen  and  her  consort,  who  was 
not  yet  in  possession  of  the  throne  of  Aragon,  then  tried 
to  give  the  land  security.  The  previous  anarchy  had  pro- 
duced its  usual  results.  The  country  was  infested  with 
bands  of  brigands,  and  life  was  not  safe  outside  the  walls 
of  the  towns.  Isabella  instituted,  or  rather  revived,  the 
Holy  Brotherhood  (ffermandad),  a  force  of  cavalry  raised 
ij  the  whole  country  (each  group  of  one  hundred  houses 
was  bound  to  provide  one  horseman).  It  was  an  army  of 
mounted  police.  It  had  its  own  judges,  who  tried  criminals 
on  the  scene  of  their  crimes,  and  those  convicted  were 
punished  by  the  troops  according  to  the  sentences  pro- 
nounced. Its  avowed  objects  were  to  put  down  all  crimes 
of  violence  committed  outside  the  cities,  and  to  hunt 
criminals  who  had  fled  from  the  towns*  justice.  Its  judges 
superseded  the  justiciary  powers  of  the  nobles,  who  pro- 
tested in  vain.  The  Brotherhood  did  its  work  very  effectively, 
and  the  towns  and  the  common  people  rallied  round  the 
monarchy  which  had  given  them  safety  for  limb  and 
property. 
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The  soTerefgng  next  attacked  the  position  of  the 
tobies,  whose  mutual  fends  rendered  them  a  compara- 
tively easj  foe  to  rulers  who  had  proved  their  strength. 
of  government  The  royal  domains,  which  had  bean 
alienated  during  the  previous  reign,  were  restored  to  the 
sovereign,  and  many  of  the  most  abased  privileges  of  the 
nobility  were  curtailed. 

One  by  one  the  Grand  Masterships  of  the  Crusading 
Orders  were  centred  in  the  person  of  the  Crown,  the  Pope 
acquiescing  and  granting  investiture.  The  Church  was 
■tripped  of  some  of  its  superfluous  wealth,  and  the  civil 
powers  of  the  higher  ecclesiastics  were  abolished  or  curtailed. 
In  the  end  it  may  be  said  that  the  Spanish  clergy  were 
made  almost  as  subservient  to  the  sovereign  as  were  those 
of  Franco. 

The  pacification  and  consolidation  of  Castile  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  conquest  of  Granada.  The  Holy  Brother- 
hood served  the  purpose  of  a  standing  army,  internal  fends 
among  the  Moors  aided  the  Christians,  and  after  a  pro- 
tracted struggle  (1481-1492)  the  city  of  Granada  was 
taken,  and  the  Moorish  role  in  the  Peninsula  ceased.  All 
Spain,  save  Portugal  and  Navarre  (seized  by  Ferdinand  in 
1512),  was  thus  united  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the 
Catholic  Sovereigns  as  they  came  to  be  called,  and  the 
civil  unity  increased  the  desire  for  religious  uniformity. 
The  Jews  in  Spain  were  numerous,  wealthy,  and  influential. 
They  hod  intermarried  with  many  noble  families,  and 
almost  controlled  the  finance  of  the  country.  It  was 
resolved  to  compel  them  to  become  Christians,  by  force  if 
necessary.  In  1478  a  Bull  was  obtained  from  Pope 
SirtoB  iv.  establishing  the  Inquisition  in  Spain,  it  being 
provided  that  the  inquisitors  were  to  be  appointed  by  the 
sovereign.  The  Holy  Office  in  this  way  became  an  inatru: 
ment  for  establishing  a  civil  despotism,  as  well  as  a  means 
for  repressing  heresy.  It  did  its  work  with  a  ruthless 
severity  hitherto  unexampled.  Sixtus  himself  and  some 
of  bis  successors,  moved  by  repeated  complaints,  endea- 
voured in  restrain  its  savage  energy ;  bat  the  inquisition 
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was  too  useful  an  instrument  in  the  bands  of  a  despotic 
sovereign,  and  the  Popes  were  forced  to  allow  its  proceed- 
ings, and  to  refuse  all  appeals  to  Borne  against  its  sen- 
tences. It  was  put  in  use  againBt  the  Moorish  subjects 
of  the  Catholic  kings,  notwithstanding  the  terms  of  the 
capitulation  of  Granada,  which  provided  for  the  exercise  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  The  result  was  that,  in  spite  of 
fierce  rebellions,  all  the  Moors,  save  small  groups  of 
families  under  the  special  protection  of  the  Crown,  had 
become  nominal  Christians  by  1002,  although  almost  a 
century  had  to  pass  before  the  Inquisition  had  rooted  out 
the  last  traces  of  the  Moslem  faith  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula. 
The  death  of  Isabella  in  1504  roughly  dates  a  formid- 
able rising  against  this  process  of  repression  and  consolida- 
tion. The  severities  of  the  Inquisition,  the  insistence  of 
Ferdinand  to  govern  personally  the  lands  of  his  deceased 
wife,  and  many  local  causes  led  to  widespread  conspiracies 
and  revolts  against  his  rule.  The  years  between  1504  and 
1522  were  a  period  of  revolutions  and  of  lawlessness  which 
was  ended  when  Charles  v.,  the  grandson  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  overcame  all  resistance  and  inaugurated  a  reign  of 
personal  despotism  which  long  distinguished  the  kingdom 
of  Spain.  Spanish  troubles  had  something  to  do  with  pre- 
venting Charles  from  putting  into  execution  in  Germany, 
as  he  wished  to  do,  the  ban  issued  at  Worms  against 
Martin  Luther. 


§  6.  Germany  and  Italy. 

Germany  and  Italy,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  bad  made  almost  no  progress  in  becoming  united 
and  compact  nations.  The  process  of  national  consolida- 
tion, which  was  a  feature  of  the  times,  displayed  itself  in 
these  lands  in  the  creation  of  compact  principalities  rather 
than  in  a  great  and  effective  national  movement  under  one 
sovereign  power.  It  is  a  commonplace  of  history  to  say 
that  the  main  reason  for  this  was  the  presence  within  these 
two  lands  of  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor,  the  twin  powers 
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of  the  earlier  medieval  ideal  of  a  dual  government,  at  once 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  Machiavelli  expressed  the  common 
idea  in  bis  clear  and  strenuous  fashion.  He  Bays  that  the 
Italians  owe  it  to  Rome  that  they  are  divided  into  factions 
and  not  united  as  were  Spain  and  France.  The  Pope,  he 
explains,  who  claimed  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  juris- 
diction, though  not  strong  enough  to  role  all  Italy  by 
himself,  was  powerful  enough  to  prevent  any  other  Italian 
dynasty  from  taking  his  place.  Whenever  he  saw  any 
Italian  power  growing  strong  enough  to  have  a  future 
before  it,  he  invited  the  aid  of  some  foreign  potentate,  thus 
making  Italy  a  prey  to  continual  invasions.  The  shadowy 
lordship  of  the  Pope  was  sufficient,  in  the  opinion  of 
Machiavelli,  to  prevent  any  real  lordship  under  a  native 
dynasty  within  the  Italian  peninsula.  In  Germany  there 
was  a  similar  impotency.  The  German  king  was  the 
Emperor,  the  mediaeval  head  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
the  •  king  of  the  Romans,"  Some  idea  of  what  underlay 
the  thought  and  its  expression  may  be  had  when  one  reads 
across  Albert  Diirer's  portrait  of  Maximilian,  "  Imperator 
Cesar  Divus  Maximilianus  Pius  Felix  Augustas,"  just  as  if 
he  had  been  Trajan  or  Constantino.  The  phrase  carries 
us  back  to  the  times  when  the  Teutonic  tribes  swept  down 
on  the  Roman  possessions  in  Western  Europe  and  took 
possession  of  them.  They  were  barbarians  with  an  un- 
alterable reverence  for  the  wider  civilisation  of  the  great 
Empire  which  they  had  conquered.  They  crept  into  the 
shell  of  the  great  Empire  and  tried  to  assimilate  its  juris- 
prudence and  its  religion.  Hence  it  came  to  pass,  in  the 
earlier  Middle  Ages,  as  Mr.  Freeman  says,  "  The  two  great 
powers  in  Western  Europe  were  the  Church  and  the 
Empire,  and  the  centre  of  each,  in  imagination  at  least, 
was  Rome.  Both  of  these  went  on  through  the  settlements 
of  the  German  nations,  and  both  in  a  manner  drew  new 
powers  from  the  change  of  things.  Men  believed  more 
than  ever  that  Rome  was  the  lawful  and  natural  centre  of 
the  world.  For  it  was  held  that  there  were  of  divine 
right  two  Vicars  of  God  upon  earth,  the  Soman  Emperor, 
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His  Vicar  in  temporal  things,  and  the  Roman  Bishop,  His 
Vicar  in  spiritual  things.  This  belief  did  not  interfere 
with  the  existence  either  of  separate  commonwealths, 
principalities,  or  of  national  Churches.  Bat  it  was  held  that 
the  Roman  Emperor,  who  was  the  Lord  of  the  World,  was 
of  right  the  head  of  all  temporal  States,  and  the  Roman 
Bishop,  the  Pope,  was  the  head  of  all  the  Churches."  This 
idea  was  a  devout  imagination,  and  was  never  actually  and 
fully  expressed  in  fact.  No  Eastern  nation  or  Church  ever 
agreed  with  it ;  and  the  temporal  lordship  of  the  Emperors 
was  never  completely  acknowledged  even  in  the  West 
Still  it  ruled  in  men's  miuds  with  all  the  force  of  an  ideaL 
As  the  modem  nations  of  Europe  came  gradually  into 
being,  the  real  headship  of  the  Emperor  became  more  and 
more  shadowy.  Bat  both  headships  could  prevent  the 
national  consolidation  of  the  countries,  Germany  and  Italy, 
in  which  the  possessors  dwelt  All  this  is,  as  has  been 
said,  a  commonplace  of  history,  and,  like  all  commonplaces, 
it  contains  a  great  deal  of  truth.  Still  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  medieval  idea  was  solely  responsible  for  the 
disintegration  of  either  Germany  or  Italy  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  A  careful  study  of  the  conditions  of  things  in 
both  countries  makes  as  Bee  that  many  causes  were  at 
work  besides  the  mediaeval  idea — conditions  geographical, 
social,  and  historical.  Whatever  the  causes,  the  disinte- 
gration of  these  two  lands  was  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
consolidation  of  the  three  other  nations. 


S  7.  Holy. 

In  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Italy  contained  a 
very  great  number  of  petty  principalities  and  five  States 
which  might  be  called  the  great  powers  of  Italy — Venice, 
Milan,  and  Florence  in  the  north,  Naples  in  the  south, 
and  the  States  of  the  Church  in  the  centre.  Peace  was 
kept  by  a  delicate  and  highly  artificial  balance  of  powers. 
Venice  was  a  commercial  republic,  ruled  by  an  oligarchy 
of  nobles.     The  city  in  the  lagoons  had  been  founded  by 
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trembling  fugitives  fleein*  before  Attila's  Hl.s,  and  vu 
more  thaii  a>  thousand  rears  old.  It  had  large  territories 
on  the  mainland  of  Italy,  and  colonies  extending  down  the 
east  coast  of  the  Adriatic  and  among  the  Greek  islands. 
It  bad  the  largest  revenue  of  all  the  Italian  States,  but  its 
expenses  were  also  much  the  heaviest.  Milan  came  next 
in  wealth,  with  its  yearly  income  of  over  700,000  ducats. 
At  the  close  of  the  century  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
Sforza  family,  whose  founder  had  been  born  a  ploughman, 
and  had  risen  to  bo  a  formidable  commander  of  nicrcenaiy 
soldiers.  It  was  claimed  by  Maximilian  as  a  fief  of  the 
Empire,  and  by  the  Kings  of  France  as  a  heritage  of  the 
Dukes  of  Orleans.  The  disputed  heritage  was  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Charles  vnL 
Florence,  the  most  cultured  city  in  Italy,  was,  like  Venice, 
a  commercial  republic ;  but  it  was  a  democratic  republic, 
wherein  one  family,  the  Medici,  had  usurped  almost  de- 
spotic power  while  preserving  all  the  external  marks  of 
republican  rule. 

Naples  was  the  portion  of  Italy  where  the  feudal 
system  of  the  Middle  Ages  bad  lingered  longest.  The 
old  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  (Naples  and  Sicily)  had, 
since  1458,  been  divided,  and  Sicily  had  been  politically 
separated  from  the  mainland.  The  island  belonged  to  the 
King  of  Aragon ;  while  the  mainland  had  for  its  ruler 
the  illegitimate  son  of  Alphoneo  of  Aragon,  Ferdinand, 
w  Ferrante,  who  proved  a  despotic  and  masterful  ruler. 
He  had  crushed  his  semi-independent  feudal  barons,  bad 
brought  the  towns  under  his  despotic  rule,  and  was  able 
to  hand  over  a  compact  kingdom  to  his  son  Alphonso  in 
1494 

The  feature,  however,  in  the  political  condition  of  Italy 
which  illustrated  best  the  general  tendency  of  the  age 
towards  coalescence,  was  the  growth  of  the  States  of  the 
Church.  The  dominions  which  were  directly  under  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Pope  had  been  the  most  disorganised 
in  all  Italy.  The  vassal  barons  had  been  turbulently  inde- 
pendent, and  the  Popes  had  little  power  even  within  the 
3* 
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city  of  Eome.  The  helplessness  of  the  Popes  to  control 
their  vaaaala  perhaps  reached  its  lowest  stage  in  the  days 
of  Innocent  VUL  His  successors  Alexander  vl  (Bodrigo 
Borgia,  1492-1503),  Julias  n.  (Cardinal  della  Eovere, 
1503-1513),  and  Leo  X.  (Giovanni  da  Medici,  1513- 
1521),  strove  to  create,  and  partly  succeeded  in  forming,  a 
strong  central  dominion,  the  States  of  the  Church.  The 
troubled  times  of  the  French  invasions,  and  the  continual 
warfare  among  the  more  powerful  States  of  Italy,  furnished 
them  with  the  occasion.  They  pursued  their  policy  with  a 
craft  which  brushed  aside  all  moral  obligations,  and  with 
a  ruthlessness  which  hesitated  at  no  amount  of  bloodshed. 
In  their  hands  the  Papacy  appeared  to  be  a  merely  tern- ' 
poral  power,  and  waB  treated  as  such  by  contemporary 
politicians.  It  was  one  of  the  political  States  of  Italy,  and 
the  Popes  were  distinguished  from  their  contemporary 
Italian  rulers  only  by  the  facte  that  their  spiritual  position 
enabled  them  to  exercise  a  European  influence  which  the 
others  could  not  aspire  to,  and  that  their  sacred  character 
placed  them  above  the  obligations  of  ordinary  morality  in 
the  matter  of  keeping  solemn  promises  and  maintaining 
treaty  obligations  made  binding  by  the  most  sacred  oaths. 
In  one  sense  their  aim  was  patriotic.  They  were  Italian 
princes  whose  aim  was  to  create  a  strong  Italian  central 
power  which  might  he  able  to  maintain  the  independence 
of  Italy  against  the  foreigner;  and  in  this  they  were 
partially  successful,  whatever  judgment  may  require  to  be 
passed  on  the  means  taken  to  attain  their  end.  Bnt  the 
actions  of  the  Italian  prince  placed  the  spiritual  Head  of 
the  Church  outside  all  those  influences,  intellectual,  artistic, 
and  religions  (the  revival  under  Savonarola  in  Florence), 
which  were  working  in  Italy  for  the  regeneration  of 
European  society.  The  Popes  of  the  Renaissance  set  the 
example,  only  too  faithfully  followed  by  almost  every 
prince  of  the  age,  of  believing  that  political  far  outweighed 
all  moral  and  religious  motives. 
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J  8.  Germany. 

Germany,  or  the  Empire,  aa  it  was  called,  included, 
In  the  days  of  the  Reformation,  the  Low  Countries  in 
the  north-west  and  a  large  part  of  what  are  now  the  Austro- 
Hnogarian  lands  in  the  east.  It  was  in  a  strange  condi- 
tion. On  the  one  hand  a  strong  popular  sentiment  for 
unity  had  arisen  in  all  the  German-speaking  portions,  and 
on  the  other  the  country  was  cut  into  sections  and  slices, 
and  was  more  hopelessly  divided  than  was  Italy  itself. 

Nominally  the  Empire  was  ruled  over  by  one  supreme 
lord,  with  a  great  feudal  assembly,  the  Diet,  under  him. 

The  Empire  was  elective,  though  for  generations  the 
rulers  chosen  had  always  been  the  heads  of  the  House  of 
Hapsborg,  and  since  1356  the  election  had  been  in  the 
hands  of  seven  prince-electors — three  on  the  Elbe  and 
four  on  the  Rhine.  On  the  Elbe  were  the  Xing  of 
Bohemia,  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  the  Elector  of 
Brandenburg ;  on  the  Rhine,  the  Count  Palatine  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  Archbishops  of  Mainz,  Trier,  and  Kb'ln. 

This  Empire,  nominally  one,  and  full  of  the  strongest 
sentiments  of  unity,  was  hopelessly  divided,  and — for  this 
was  the  peculiarity  of  the  situation — all  the  elements 
making  for  peaceful  government,  which  in  countries  like 
France  or  England  supported  the  central  power,  were  on 
the  Bide  of  disunion. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  Germany  in  the  times  of  the 
Reformation  shows  an  astonishing  multiplicity  of  separate 
principalities,  ecclesiastical  and  secular,  all  the  mire  be- 
wildering that  most  of  them  appeared  to  be  compoLed  of 
patches  lying  separate  from  each  other.  Almost-  every 
ruling  prince  had  to  cross  some  neighbour's  land  to  vimt 
the  outlying  portions  of  his  dominions.  It  must  also  be 
remembered  that  the  divisions  which  can  be  represented 
on  a  map  but  faintly  express  the  real  state  of  things.  The 
territories  of  the  imperial  cities — the  lands  outside  the 
walls  ruled  by  the  civic  fathers — were  for  the  most  part 
too  small  to  figure  on  any  map,  and  for  the  same  reason 
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the  tiny  principalities  of  the  hordes  of  free  nobles  are  also 
invisible.  So  we  have  to  imagine  all  those  little  mediaeval 
republics  and  those  infinitesimal  kingdoms  camped  on  the 
territories  of  the  great  princes,  and  taking  from  them  even 
the  small  amount  of  unity  which  the  map  shows. 

The  greater  feudal  States,  Electoral  and  Ducal  Saxony, 
Brandenburg,  Bavaria,  the  Palatinate,  Hesse,  and  many 
others,  had  meetings  of  their  own  Estates, — Councils  of 
subservient  nobles  and  lawyers, — their  own  Supreme  Courts 
of  Justice,  from  which  there  was  no  appeal,  their  own  fiscal 
system,  their  own  finance  and  coinage,  and  largely  con- 
trolled their  clergy  and  their  relations  to  powers  outside 
Germany.  Their  princes,  hampered  as  they  were  by  the 
great  Churchmen,  thwarted  continually  by  the  town  re- 
publics, defied  by  the  free  nobles,  were  nevertheless  actual 
kings,  and  profited  by  the  centralising  tendencies  of  the 
times.  They  alone  in  Germany  represented  settled  central 
government,  and  attracted  to  themselves  the  smaller  units 
lying  outside  and  around  them. 

Yet  with  all  these  divisions,  having  their  roots  deep 
down  in  the  past,  there  was  pervading  all  classes  of 
society,  from  princes  to  peasants,  the  sentiment  of  a  united 
Germany,  and  no  lack  of  schemes  to  convert  the  feeling 
into  fact  The  earliest  practical  attempts  began  with  the 
union  of  German  Churchmen  at  Constance  and  the  scheme 
for  a  National  Church  of  Germany;  and  the  dream  of 
ecclesiastical  unity  brought  in  its  train  the  aspiration  after 
political  oneness. 

The  practical  means  proposed  to  create  a  German 
national  unity  over  lands  which  stretched  from  the  Straits 
of  Dover  to  the  Vistula,  and  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Adriatic,  were  the  proclamation  of  a  universal  Land's 
Peace,  forbidding  all  internecine  war  between  Germans , 
the  establishment  of  a  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  to  decide 
quarrels  within  the  Empire ;  a  common  coinage,  and  a  com- 
mon Customs  Union.  To  bind  all  more  firmly  together 
there  was  needed  a  Common  Council  or  governing  body, 
which,  under  the  Emperor,  should  determine  the  Horn* 
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and  Foreign  Policy  of  the  Empire.  The  only  authorities 
which  could  create  a  governmental  unity  of  this  kind  were 
the  Emperor  on  the  one  hand  and  the  great  princes  on  the 
other,  and  the  two  needed  to  be  one  in  mutual  confidence 
and  in  intention.  Bui  that  is  what  never  happened,  and 
all  through  the  reign  of  Maximilian  and  in  the  early  yean 
of  Charles  we  find  two  different  conceptions  of  what  the 
central  government  onght  to  be — the  one  oligarchic  and 
the  other  autocratic  The  princes  were  resolved  to  keep 
their  independence,  and  their  plans  for  unity  always  im- 
plied a  governing  oligarchy  with  serious  restraint  placed 
on  the  power  of  the  Emperor ;  while  the  Emperors,  who 
would  never  submit  to  be  controlled  by  an  oligarchy  of 
German  princes,  and  who  found  that  they  could  not  carry 
out  their  schemes  for  an  autocratic  unity,  were  at  least  able 
to  wreck  any  other. 

The  German  princes  have  been  accused  of  preferring 
the  security  and  enlargement  of  their  dynastic  possessions 
to  the  unity  of  the  Empire,  but  it  can  be  replied  that  in 
doing  so  they  only  followed  the  example  set  them  by  their 
Emperors.  Frederick  m,  Maximilian,  and  Charles  v.  in- 
variably neglected  imperial  interests  when  they  clashed 
with  the  welfare  of  the  family  possessions  of  the  House  of 
Hapsburg.  When  Maximilian  inherited  the  imperial  Bur- 
gundian  lands,  a  fief  of  the  Empire,  through  his  marriage 
with  Mary,  the  heiress  of  Charles  the  Bold,  he  treated  the 
inheritance  as  part  of  the  family  estates  of  his  House. 
The  Tyrol  was  absorbed  by  the  House  of  Hapsburg  when 
the  Swabian  League  prevented  Bavaria  seizing  it  (1487). 
The  same  fate  fell  on  the  Duchy  of  Austria  when  Vienna 
was  recovered,  and  on  Hungary  and  Bohemia ;  and  when 
Charles  v.  got  hold  of  'Wurtemberg  on  the  outlawry  of 
Duke  Ulrich,  it,  too,  was  detached  from  the  Empire  and 
absorbed  into  the  family  possessions  of  the  Hapsburgs. 
There  was,  in  short,  a  persistent  policy  pursued  by  three 
successive  Emperors,  of  despoiling  the  Empire  in  order  to 
increase  the  family  possessions  of  the  House  to  which  they 
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The  last  attempt  to  give  a  constitutional  unity  to  the 
German  Empire  was  made  at  the  Diet  of  Worms  (1521) 
— the  Diet  before  which  Luther  appeared.  There  the 
Emperor,  Charles  v.,  agreed  to  accept  a  Reiehsregiment, 
which  was  in  all  essential  points,  though  differing  in  some 
details,  the  same  as  his  grandfather  Maximilian  had  pro- 
posed to  the  Diet  of  1496.  The  Central  Council  was 
composed  of  s  President  and  four  members  appointed  by 
the  Emperor,  six  Electors  (the  King  of  Bohemia  being  ex- 
cluded), who  might  sit  in  person  or  by  deputies,  and  twelve 
members  appointed  by  the  rest  of  the  Estates.  The  cities 
were  not  represented.  This  Reiehsregiment  was  to  govern 
all  German  lands,  including  Austria  and  the  Netherlands, 
but  excluding  Bohemia.  Switzerland,  hitherto  nominally 
within  the  Empire,  formally  withdrew  and  ceased  to  form 
part  of  Germany.  The  central  government  needed  funds  to 
carry  on  its  work,  and  especially  to  provide  an  army  to 
enforce  its  decisions ;  and  various  schemes  for  raising  the 
money  required  were  discussed  at  its  earlier  meetings.  It 
was  resolved  at  last  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  by  im- 
posing a  tax  of  four  per  cent  on  all  imports  and  exports, 
and  to  establish  custom-houses  on  all  the  frontiers.  The 
practical  effect  of  this  was  to  lay  the  whole  burden  of 
taxation  upon  the  mercantile  classes,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
make  the  cities,  who  were  not  represented  in  the  Reiehs- 
regiment,  pay  for  the  whole  of  the  central  government. 
This  Reiehsregiment  was  to  be  simply  a  board  of  advice, 
without  any  decisive  control  so  long  as  the  Emperor  was  in 
Germany.  When  he  was  absent  from  the  country  it  had 
an  independent  power  of  government.  But  all  important 
decisions  had  to  be  confirmed  by  the  absent  Emperor,  who, 
for  his  part,  promised  to  form  no  foreign  leagues  involving 
Germany  without  the  consent  of  the  Council. 

As  soon  as  the  Reiehsregiment  had  settled  its  scheme 
of  taxation,  the  cities  on  which  it  was  proposed  to  lay  the 
whole  burden  of  providing  the  funds  required  very  natur- 
ally objected.  They  met  by  representatives  at  Speyer 
(1523),  and  sent  delegates  to  Spain,  to  Valladolid,  where 
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Charles  happened  to  be,  to  protest  against  the  scheme  of 
taxation.  They  were  supported  by  the  great  German 
capitalists.  The  Emperor  received  Item  graciously,  and 
promised  to  take  the  government  into  his  own  hands.  In 
this  way  the  last  attempt  to  give  a  governmental  unity  to 
Germany  was  destroyed  by  the  joint  action  of  the  Emperor 
and  of  the  cities.  It  is  unquestionable  that  the  Reformation 
under  Luther  did  seriously  assist  in  the  disintegration  of 
Germany,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  movement 
cannot  become  national  where  there  is  no  nation,  and  that 
German  nationality  had  been  hopelessly  destroyed  just  at 
the  time  when  it  was  most  needed  to  unify  and  moderate 
the  great  religious  impulses  which  were  throbbing  in  the 
hearts  of  its  citizens. 

Maximilian  bad  been  elected  King  of  the  Bomans  in 
I486,  and  had  succeeded  to  the  Empire  on  the  death  of 
his  father,  Frederick  m.,  in  1493.  His  was  a  strongly 
fascinating  personality — a  man  full  of  enthusiasms,  never 
lacking  in  ideas,  but  singularly  destitute  of  the  patient 
practical  power  to  make  them  workable.  He  may  almost 
be  called  a  type  of  that  Germany  over  which  he  was  called 
to  rule.  No  man  was  fuller  of  the  longing  for  German 
unity  as  an  ideal ;  no  man  did  more  to  perpetuate  the  very 
real  divisions  of  the  land. 

He  was  the  patron  of  German  learning  and  of  German 
art,  and  won  the  praises  of  the  German  Humanists :  no 
ruler  was  more  celebrated  in  contemporary  song.  -  He  pro- 
tected and  supported  the  German  towns,  encouraged  their 
industries,  and  fostered  their  culture.  In  almost  every- 
thing ideal  he  stood  for  German  nationality  and  unity. 
He  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  all  those  intellectual  and 
artistic  forces  from  which  spread  the  thought  of  a  united 
Germany  for  the  Germans.  On  the  other  band,  his  one 
persistent  practical  policy,  and  the  only  one  in  which  he 
was  almost  uniformly  successful,  was  to  unify  and  con- 
solidate the  family  possessions  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg. 
In  this  policy  he  was  the  leader  of  those  who  broke  up 
Germany  into  an  aggregate  of  separate  and  independent 
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principalities.  The  greater  German  princes  followed  his 
example,  and  did  their  beat  to  transform  themselves  into 
the  civilised   rulers  'of   modern   States. 

Maximilian  died  somewhat  unexpectedly  on  January 
12th,  1519,  and  five  months  were  spent  in  intrigues 
by  the  partisans  of  Francis  of  France  and  young  Charles, 
King  of  Spain,  the  grandson  of  Maximilian.  The  French 
party  believed  that  they  had  secured  by  bribery  a  majority 
of  the  Electors ;  and  when  this  was  whispered  about,  the 
popular  feeling  in  favour  of  Charles,  on  account  of  his 
German  blood,  soon  began  to  manifest  itself.  It  was 
naturally  strongest  in  the  .Rhine  provinces.  Papal  dele- 
gates could  not  get  the  Rhine  skippers  to  hire  boats  to 
them  for  their  journey,  as  it  was  believed  that  the  Pope 
favoured  the  French  king.  The  Imperial  Cities  accused 
Francis  of  fomenting  internecine  war  in  Germany,  and 
displayed  their  hatred  of  hia  candidature.  The  very 
Landsknechten  clamoured  for  the  grandson  of  their 
"  Father "  Maximilian.  The  eyes  of  all  Germany  were 
turned  anxiously  enough  to  the  venerable  town  of 
Frankfurt-on-the-Main,  where,  according  to  ancient  usage, 
the  Electors  met  to  select  the  ruler  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire.  On  the  28th  of  June  (1519)  the  alarm  bell 
of  the  town  gave  the  signal,  and  the  Electors  assembled 
in  their  scarlet  robes  of  State  in  the  dim  little  chapel  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  where  the  conclave  was  always  held. 
The  manifestation  of  popular  feeling  bad  done  its  work. 
Charles  was  unanimously  chosen,  and  all  Germany  rejoiced, 
— the  good  burghers  of  Frankfurt  declaring  that  if  the 
Electors  had  chosen  Francis  they  would  have  been  "  playing 
with  death." 

It  was  a  wave  of  national  excitement,  the  desire  for 
a  German  ruler,  that  had  brought  about  the  unanimous 
election ;  and  never  were  a  people  more  mistaken  and,  in 
the  end,  disappointed.  Charles  was  the  heir  of  the  House 
of  Hapsburg,  the  grandson  of  Maximilian,  his  veins  full 
of  German  blood.  But  he  was  no  German.  Maximilian 
WEB   the  last  of  the    real  German  Hapsburg.      History 
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Beared;-  shows  another  instance  where  the  mother's  blood 
has  so  completely  changed  the  character  of  a  race.  Charles 
was  his  mother's  son,  and  her  Spanish  characteristics 
showed  themselves  in  him  in  greater  strength  as  the  years 
went  on.  When  he  abdicated,  he  retired,  to  end  his  days 
in  a  Spanish  convent  It  was  the  Spaniard,  not  the 
German,  who  faced  Lather  at  Worm* 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

THE  RENAIBSANOK.1 

|  1.  Th*  Transition  from  the  Mediaeval  to  the  Modem 
World. 

TffiE  movement  called  the  Renaissance,  in  its  widest  extent, 
may  be  described  as  the  transition  from  the  mediaeval  to 
the  modern  world.  All  oar  present  conceptions  of  life 
and  thought  find  their  roots  within  this  period. 

It  saw  the  beginnings  of  modern  science  and  the 
application  of  true  scientific  methods  to  the  investigation 
of  nature.      It  witnessed  the  astronomical  discoveries  of 


1  Sot/BCW :  Boccaccio,  Letter*  edits  *  ineditt,  tradott*  tt  eommtnlaU  torn 
*wn<i  documcnii  da  Corraztini  (Florence,  1877);  Francisei  Petrarthat, 
Epittolosfamiliares  tt  varies  (Florence,  1859}  ;  Cuaani,  Optra  (Basel,  1565)  ; 
Booking,  Uiriei  Hulieni  Optra,  5  vols.  (Leipzig,  1871);  Supplement 
oontsining  Eyittohs  Obtevrorum  Firornm,  2  Tola.  (Leipzig,  1884,  1809) ; 
Gillert,  Der  Briefuxchtel  da  Kmrad  Mutianus  (Hallo,  1890);  Koouhlln, 
Da  Verio  Miryfieo  (1562). 

Latib  Books  :  Jacob  Bnrokhardt,  The  Civilisation  of  th*  Period  of  th* 
Renaissance  (F.ng.  trana.,  London,  1892} ;  Qeiger,  Humanismus  nnd 
Renaissance  in  liaiitn  nod  DetUschtand  (Berlin,  1882) ;  Miohatet,  Histmre 
it  frame*,  vol.  viu.  Renaissance  (Paria,  1855) ;  LavisM,  Hietoirr,  d*  France, 
r.  L  p.  287  ff.  j  Symonda,  The  Renaissance  in  Italy  (London,  1877)  j 
H.  Hallam,  Introduction  to  th*  Literatim  of  Europe  during  the  Fifteenth, 
Sixteenth,  and  Seventeenth  Centuries,  6th  eel.  (London,  1860);  Kampfr- 
aobulta,  Die  Universitdt  Erfurt  in  Utrem  Verh&ltniss  m  dem  Sttmanitmn* 
und  der  Reformation,  2  Tola.  (Trier,  1816,  1860) ;  Krause,  Heliue  Eobamu 
Eetsut,  ttin  Leben  und  seine  Wtrht,  2  Tola.  (Qotha,  1879} ;  Geiger,  Jokann 
Reuchlin  (Leipxig,  1871};  Binder,  Charitat  Pirkheimer,  Aehtistin  cm 
SL  Clara  «w  Nurnbtrg  (Freiburg  i.  B.,  1893) ;  Holler,  DetUncttrdigkeiltn 
der  Charitat  Pirkheimsr  (Qutllentammi.  a.  frank.  Oetch.  It.,  1858);  Both, 
Wittibald  Pirhheimer  (Halle,  1871);  Scott,  Albert  Dtirtr,  hi*  Lift  and 
Work*  (London,  1859);  Thauaing,  Daref*  Brief*,  2'agebBehw,  JUm 
(YkoM,  1BU);  Cambridge  Modem  Bistort,  L  rri,  iril ;  n.  L 
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Copernicus  and  Galileo,  the  foundation  of  anatomy  under 
Vessalius. 

It  was  the  age  of  geographical  explorations.  The 
discoveries  of  the  telescope,  the  mariner's  compass,  and 
gunpowder  gave  men  mastery  over  previously  unknown 
natural  forces,  and  multiplied  their  powers,  their  daring, 
and  their  capacities  for  adventure.  When  these  geogra- 
phical discoveries  had  made  a  world-trade  a  possible  thing, 
there  began  that  change  from  mediaeval  to  modern  methods 
in  trade  and  commerce  which  lasted  from  the  close  of 
the  fourteenth  to  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  the  modern  commercial  conditions  were 
thoroughly  established.  The  transition  period  was  marked 
by  the  widening  area  of  trade,  which  was  no  longer 
restricted  to  the  Mediterranean,  the  Black  and  the  North 
Seas,  to  the  Baltic,  and  to  the  east  coasts  of  Africa.  The 
rigid  groups  of  artisans  and  traders — the  guild  system  of 
the.  Middle  Ages — began  to  dissolve,  and  to  leave  freer 
space  for  individual  and  new  corporate  effort  Prices 
were  gradually  freed  from  official  regulation,  and  became 
subject  to  the  natural  effects  of  bargaining.  Adventure 
companies  were  started  to  share  in  the  world-trade,  and  a 
beginning  was  made  of  dealing  on  commissions.  All  these 
changes  belong  to  the  period  of  transition  between  the 
medieval  and  the  modern  world. 

In  the  art  of  governing  men  the  BenaiBsance  was  the  age 
of  political  concentration.  In  two  realms — Germany  and 
Italy — the  mediaeval  conceptions  of  Emperor  and  Pope, 
world-king  and  world-priest,  were  still  strong  enough  to 
prevent  the  union  of  national  forces  under  one  political 
head ;  bat  there,  also,  the  principle  of  coalescence  may  be 
found  in  partial  operation, — in  Germany  in  the  formation 
of  great  independent  principalities,  and  in  Italy  in  the 
growth  of  the  States  of  the  Church, — and  its  partial  failure 
subjected  both  nationalities  to  foreign  oppression.  Every- 
where there  was  the  attempt  to  assert  the  claims  of  the 
secular  powers  to  emancipate  themselves  from  clerical 
tutelage  and  ecclesiastical  usurpation.     While,  underlying 
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all,  there  was  the  beginning  of  the  assertion  of  the 
supreme  right  of  individual  revolt  against  every  custom, 
law,  or  theory  which  would  subordinate  the  man  to  the 
caste  or  class.  The  Swiss  peasantry  began  it  when  they 
made  pikes  by  tying  their  scythes  to  their  alpenstocks, 
and,  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  at  Morgarten  and 
Sempach,  broke  the  fiercest  charges  of  mediaeval  knight- 
hood. They  proved  that  man  for  man  the  peasant  was 
as  good  as  the  noble,  and  individual  manhood  asserted 
in  this  rude  and  bodily  fashion  soon  began  to  express 
itself  mentally  and  morally. 

In  jurisprudence  the  Renaissance  may  be  described  as 
the  introduction  of  historical  and  scientific  methods,  the 
abandonment  of  legal  fictions  based  upon  collections  of 
false  decretals,  the  recovery  of  the  true  text  of  the  Soman 
code,  and  the  substitution  of  civil  for  canon  law  as  the 
basis  of  legislation  and  government.  There  was  a 
complete  break  with  the  past.  The  substitution  of  civil 
law  based  upon  the  lawbooks  of  Justinian  for  the  canon 
law  founded  upon  the  Decretum  of  Gratian,  involved  such 
a  breach  in  continuity  that  it  was  the  most  momentous  of 
all  the  changes  of  that  period  of  transition.  For  law 
enters  into  every  human  relation,  and  a  thorough  change 
of  legal  principles  must  involve  a  revolution  which  is  none 
the  less  real  that  it  works  almost  silently.  The  codes  of 
Justinian  and  of  Theodosius  completely  reversed  the 
teachings  of  the  canonists,  and  the  civilian  lawyers  learned 
to  look  upon  the  Church  as  only  a  department  of  the 
State. 

In  literature  there  was  the  discovery  of  classical 
manuscripts,  the  introduction  of  the  study  of  Greek,  the 
perception  of  the  beautiea  of  language  in  the  choice  and 
arrangement  of  words  under  the  guidance  of  classical 
models.  The  literary  powers  of  modem  languages  were 
also  discovered, — Italian,  English,  French,  and  German, — 
and  with  the  discovery  the  national  literatures  of  Europs 
came  into  being. 

In  art  a  complete  revolution  was  effected  in  architeo- 
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tore,  painting,  and  sculpture  by  the  recovery  of  ancient 
models  and  the  study  of  the  principles  of  their  con- 
struction. 

The  manufacture  of  paper,  the  discovery  of  the  arta 
of  printing  and  engraving,  multiplied  the  possession  of  the 
treasures  of  the  intelligence  and  of  artistic  genius,  and 
combined  to  make  art  and  literature  democratic.  What 
was  once  confined  to  a  favoured  few  became  common  pro- 
perty. New  thoughts  could  act  on  men  in  masses,  and 
began  to  move  the  multitude.  The  old  medieval  barriers 
were  broken  down,  and  men  came  to  see  that  there  was 
more  in  religion  than  the  mediteval  Church  had  taught, 
more  in  social  life  than  feudalism  had  manifested,  and 
that  knowledge  was  a  manifold  unknown  to  their 
fathers. 

If  the  Renaissance  be  the  transition  from  the  mediaeval 
to  the  modem  world, — and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  regard 
it  otherwise, — then  it  is  one  of  those  great  movements  of 
the  mind  of  mankind  that  almost  defy  exact  description, 
and  there  is  an  elusivencss  about  it  which  confounds  us 
when  we  attempt  definition.  "  It  was  the  emancipation  of 
the  reason,"  says  Symonds,  "  in  a  race  of  men,  intolerant 
of  control,  ready  to  criticise  canons  of  conduct,  enthusiastic 
of  antique  liberty,  freshly  awakened  to  the  sense  of  beauty, 
and  anxious  above  all  things  to  secure  for  themselves  free 
scope  in  spheres  outside  the  region  of  authority.  Men 
so  vigorous  and  independent  felt  tbe  joy  of  exploration. 
There  was  no  problem  they  feared  to  face,  no  formula 
they  were  not  eager  to  recast  according  to  their  new  con- 
ceptions." *  It  was  the  blossoming  and  fructifying  of  the 
European  intellectual  life;  but  perhaps  it  ought  to  be 
added  that  it  contained  a  new  conception  of  the  universe 
in  which  religion  consisted  less  in  a  feeling  of  dependence 
on  God,  and  more  in  a  faith  on  the  possibilities  lying  in 
mankind. 

1  Sjmoiid.,  AtMMMMtc*  m  Italy,  Amwf  eg  Mm  (Lw.doB,  UTft 
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$  2.  The  Revival  of  Ziterature  and  Art 

Bat  tbe  Renaissance  has  generally  a  more 
meaning,  and  one  defined  by  the  most  potent  of  the  new 
forces  which  worked  for  the  general  intellectual  regenera- 
tion. It  means  tbe  revival  of  learning  and  of  art  coLse- 
quent  on  the  discovery  and  study  of  the  literary  and 
artistic  masterpieces  of  antiquity.  It  is  perhaps  in  this 
more  limited  sense  that  the  movement  more  directly  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  Reformation  and  what  followed,  and 
deserves  more  detailed  examination.  It  was  the  discovery 
of  a  lost  means  of  culture  and  the  consequent  awakening 
and  diffusion  of  a  literary,  artistic,  and  critical  spirit. 

A  knowledge  of  ancient  Latin  literature  had  not 
entirely  perished  during  the  earlier  Middle  Ages.  The 
Benedictine  monasteries  had  preserved  classical  manuscripts 
— especially  the  monastery  of  Monte  Cassino  for  the 
southern,  and  that  of  Fulda  for  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe.  These  monasteries  and  their  sister  establishments 
were  schools  of  learning  as  well  as  libraries,  and  we  read 
of  more  than  one  where  the  study  of  some  of  the  classical 
authors  was  part  of  the  regular  training.  Virgil,  Horace, 
Terence  and  Martial,  Livy,  Suetonius  and  Sallust,  were 
known  and  studied.  Greek  literature  bad  not  survived  to  * 
anything  like  the  same  extent,  but  it  had  never  entirely 
disappeared  from  Southern  Europe,  and  especially  from 
Southern  Italy.  Ever  since  the  days  of  the  Roman 
Republic  in  that  part  of  the  Italian  peninsula  once  called 
Magna  Gnecia,  Greek  had  been  the  language  of  many  of 
the  common  people,  as  it  is  to  this  day,  in  districts  of 
Calabria  and  of  Sicily ;  and  the  teachers  and  students  of 
the  mediaeval  University  of  Salerno  had  never  lost  their 
taste  for  its  study.1  But  with  all  this,  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  notably  the  age  of  Petrarch,  saw  the  bcgin- 

1  There  is  evidence  that  Thoma*  Aquinas  m  not  dependent,  as  it  com- 
monly supposed,  for  hu  acquaintance  with  Qroek  philosophy  on  translation) 
into  Latin  of  the  Arabia  translations  of  portions  of  Aristotle,  bat  that  h* 
proonrad  Latin  *«rsiont  made  directly  from  Um  original  Greek 
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■rings  of  new  zeal  for  the  literature  of  the  peat,  and  was 
really  the  beginning  of  a  new  era. 

Italy  was  the  first  land  to  become  free  from  the 
conditions  of  mediaeval  life,  and  ready  to  enter  on  the  new 
life  which  was  awaiting  Europe.  There  was  an  Italian 
language,  the  feeling  of  distinct  nationality,  a  considerable 
advance  in  civilisation,  an  accumulation  of  wealth,  and, 
during  the  age  of  the  despots,  a  comparative  freedom  from 
constant  changes  in  political  conditions. 

Dante's  great  poem,  interweaving  as  it  does  the  imagery 
and  mysticism  of  Giacchino  di  Fiore,  the  deepest  spiritual 
and  moral  teaching  of  the  mediaeval  Chnrch,  and  the 
insight  and  judgment  on  men  and  things  of  a  great  poet, 
was  the  first  sign  that  Italy  had  wakened  from  the  sleep 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  Petrarch  came  next,  the  passionate 
student  of  the  lives,  the  thoughts,  and  emotions  of  the 
great  masters  of  classical  Latin  literature.  They  were  real 
men  for  him,  his  own  Italian  ancestors,  and  they  as  he 
had  felt  the  need  of  Hellenic  culture  to  solace  their  souls, 
and  serve  for  the  universal  education  of  the  human  race. 
Boccaccio,  the  third  leader  in  the  awakening,  preached  the 
joy  of  living,  the  universal  capacity  for  pleasure,  and  the 
sensuous  beauty  of  the  world.  He  too,  like  Petrarch,  felt 
the  need  of  Hellenic  culture.  For  both  there  was  an 
awakening  to  the  beauty  of  literary  form,  and  the  con- 
viction that  a  study  of  the  ancient  classics  would  enable 
them  to  achieve  it.  Both  valued  the  vision  of  a  new 
conception  of  life  derived  from  the  perusal  of  the  classics, 
freer,  more  enlarged  and  joyous,  more  rational  than  the 
Middle  Ages  had  witnessed.  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio 
yearned  after  the  life  thus  disclosed,  which  gave  unfettered 
scope  to  the  play  of  the  emotions,  to  the  sense  of  beauty, 
and  to  the  manifold  activity  of  the  human  intelligence. 

Learned  Greeks  were  induced  to  settle  in  Italy — men 
who  were  able  to  interpret  the  ancient  Greek  poets  and 
prose  writers — Manuel  ChryBoloras  (at  Florence,  1397- 
1400),  George  of  Trebizond,  Theodore  Gaza  (whose  Greek 
Grammar  Eraamos  taught  from  while  in  England),  Gemistos 
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Plethon,  a  distinguished  Platonist,  under  whom  the  Chris- 
tian Pktoniam  received  its  impulse,  and  John  Argyropouloe, 
who  was  the  teacher  of  Reuchlin.  The  men  of  the  early 
Renaissance  were  their  pupils, 

§  3.  Its  earlier  relation  to  Christianity. 

There  was  nothing  hostile  to  Christianity  or  to  the 
medieval  Church  in  the  earlier  stages  of  this  intellectual 
revival,  and  very  little  of  the  neo-paganism  which  it 
developed  afterwards,  Man;  of  the  instincts  of  mediaeval 
piety  remained,  only  the  objects  were  changed,  Petrarch 
revered  the  MS.  of  Homer,  which  he  could  not  read,  as  an 
ancestor  of  his  might  have  venerated  the  scapulary  of  a 
saint.1  The  men  of  the  early  Renaissance  made  collections 
of  MS3.  and  inscriptions,  of  cameos  and  of  coins,  and 
worshipped  them  as  if  they  had  been  relics.  The  Medicean 
Library  was  formed  about  1450,  the  Vatican  Library  in 
1453,  and  the  age  of  passionate  collection  began. 

The  age  of  scholarship  succeeded,  and  Italian  students 
began  to  interpret  the  ancient  classical  authors  with  a 
mysticism  all  their  own.  They  sought  a  means  of  recon- 
ciling Christian  thought  with  ancient  pagan  philosophy, 
and,  like  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen,  discovered  it 
in  Platonism.  Platonic  academies  were  founded,  and 
Cardinal  Bessarion,  Marsiglio  Ficino,  and  Pico  della  Mir- 
andola  became  the  Christian  Platonists  of  Italy.  Of  course, 
in  their  enthusiasm  they  went  too  far.  They  appropriated 
the  whole  intellectual  life  of  a  pagan  age,  and  adopted  its 
ethical  as  well  as  its  intellectual  perceptions,  its  basis  of 
sensuous  pleasures,  and  its  joy  in  sensuous  living.  Still 
their  main  thought  was  to  show  that  Hellenism  as  well 
as  Judaism  was  a  pathway  to  Christianity,  and  that  the 
Sibyl  as  well  as  David  was  a  witness  for  Christ. 

The  Papacy  lent  its  patronage  to  the  revival  of  liters- 

■  He  »inbracod  iti  «lgh»d  o"T  it,  end  told  it  how  he  longed  to  hear  ft 
•peak:  Fracasetti,  AmW  POnnkm,   Efidelm fmmiUmm  tl  wnta,  M. 
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tnre  and  art,  and  put  itself  at  the  head  of  the  movement 
of  intellectual  life.  Pope  Nicolas  v.  (144 7-1455)  was  the 
first  Bishop  of  Borne  who  fostered  the  Renaissance,  and  he 
himself  may  be  taken  as  representing  the  sincerity,  the 
simplicity,  and  the  lofty  intellectual  and  artistic  aims  of 
its  earliest  period.  Sprung  from  an  obscure  family  belong- 
ing to  Sazanza,  a  small  town  near  Spezzia,  and  cast  on  his 
own  resources  before  he  had  fairly  quitted  boyhood,  he  bad 
risen  by  his  talents  and  his  character  to  the  highest  position 
in  the  Church.  He  had  been  private  tutor,  secretary, 
librarian,  and  through  all  a  genuine  lover  of  books.  They 
were  the  only  personal  luxury  he  indulged  in,  and  perhaps 
no  one  in  his  days  knew  more  about  them.  He  was  the 
confidential  adviser  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici  when  he  founded 
his  great  library  in  San  Marco.  He  himself  began  the 
Vatican  library.  He  had  agents  who  ransacked  the 
monasteries  of  Europe,  and  he  collected  the  literary  relics 
which  had  escaped  destruction  in  the  Back  of  Constanti- 
nople. Before  his  death  his  library  in  the  Vatican  contained 
more  than  5000  MSS.  He  gathered  round  him  a  band 
of  illustrious  artists  and  scholars.  He  filled  Borne  with 
skilled  and  artistic  artisans,  with  decorators,  jewellers, 
workers  in  painted  glass  and  embroidery.  The  famous  Leo 
Alberti  was  one  of  his  architects,  and  Fra  Angelico  one 
of  his  artists.  Laurentius  Valla  and  Foggio  Bracciolini, 
Cardinal  Bessarion  and  George  of  Trebizond,  were  among 
his  scholars.  He  directed  and  inspired  their  work.  Valla's 
critical  attacks  on  the  Donation  of  Constantiue,  and  on  the 
tradition  that  the  Twelve  had  dictated  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
did  not  shake  his  confidence  in  the  scholar.  The  principal 
Greek  authors  were  translated  into  Latin  by  bis  orders. 
Europe  saw  theology,  learning,  and  art  lending  each  other 
mutual  support  under  the  leadership  of  the  head  of  the 
Church.  Perhaps  Julius  n.  (1503-1513)  conceived  more 
definitely  than  even  Nicolas  had  done  that  one  duty  of 
the  head  of  the  Church  was  to  assume  the  leadership  of 
the  intellectual  and  artistic  movement  which  was  making 
wider  the  thought  of  Europe, — only  his  restless  energy 
4* 
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never  permitted  him  leisure  to  give  effect  to  his  con- 
ception. "The  instruction  which  Pope  Julius  n.  gave 
to  Michelangelo  to  represent  him  as  Moses  can  bear  bat 
one  interpretation :  that  Julias  set  himself  the  mission 
of  leading  forth  Israel  (the  Church)  from  its  state  of 
degradation,  and  showing  it — though  he  could  not  grant 
possession — the  Promised  Land  at  least  from  afar,  that 
blessed  land  which  consists  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
highest  intellectual  benefits,  and  the  training  and  con- 
secration of  all  the  faculties  of  man's  mind  to  union 
with  God."1 

The  classical  revival  in  Italy  soon  exhausted  itself. 
Its  sensuous  perceptions  degenerated  into  sensuality,  its 
instinct  for  the  beauty  of  expression  into  elegant  trifling, 
and  its  enthusiasm  for  antiquity  into  neo-paganism.  It 
failed  almost  from  the  first  in  real  moral  earnestness ; 
scarcely  saw,  and  still  less  understood,  how  to  cure  the 
deep-seated  moral  evils  of  the  age. 

Italy  had  given  birth  to  the  Renaissance,  but  it  soon 
spread  to  the  more  northern  lands.  Perhaps  Germany  first 
felt  the  impulse,  then  France  and  England  last  of  all. 
In  dealing  with  the  Reformation,  the  movement  in  Germany 
is  the  most  important. 

The  Germans,  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  had  con- 
tinuous and  intimate  relations  with  the  southern  peninsula, 
and  in  the  fifteenth  century  these  were  stronger  than  ever. 
German  merchants  had  their  factories  in  Venice  and  Genoa ; 
young  German  nobles  destined  for  a  legal  or  diplomatic 
career  studied  law  at  Italian  universities;  students  of 
medicine  completed  their  studies  in  the  famous  southern 
schools;  and  the  German  wandering  student  frequently 
crossed  the  Alps  to  pick  up  additional  knowledge.  There 
was  such  constant  scholarly  intercourse  between  Germany 
and  Italy,  that  the  New  Learning  could  not  fail  to  spread 
among  the  men  of  the  north. 

1  PM*MOt  Kniw,  Cambridgt  Modmrn  Bidtry,  tt,  I 
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%  4.  The  Brethren  of  the  Common  let 

Germany  and  the  Low  Countries  bad  been  sJiigularly 
prepared  for  that  revival  ■  of  letters,  art,  and  science  which 
had  oome  to  Italy.  One  of  the  greatest  gifts  bestowed  by 
the  Mystics  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  on 
their  native  land  bad  been  an  excellent  system  of  school 
education.  Gerard  Groot,  a  disciple  of  the  Flemish  mystic 
Jan  van  Bysbroeck,  bad,  after  long  consultations  with  his 
Master,  founded  a  brotherhood  called  the  Brethren  of  the 
Common  Life,1  whose  aim  was  to  better  the  religions  con- 
dition  of  their  fellow-men  by  the  multiplication  of  good 
books  and  by  the  careful  training  of  the  young.  They 
were  to  support  themselves  by  copying  and  selling  manu- 
scripts. All  the  houses  of  the  Brethren  bad  a  large 
room,  where  a  number  of  scribes  sat  at  tables,  a  reader 
repeated  slowly  the  words  of  the  maim  ?ript,  and  books 
were  multiplied  as  rapidly  as  was  possible  before  the 
invention  of  printing.  They  filled  their  own  libraries 
with  the  best  books  of  Christian  and  pagan  antiquity. 
Tbey  multiplied  small  tracts  containing  the  mystical  and 
practical  theology  of  the  Friends  of  Cod,  and  sent  them 
into  circulation  among  the  people.  One  of  the  intimate 
followers  of  Groot,  Florentius  Badewynsohn,  proved  to  be 
a  distinguished  educationalist,  and  the  schools  of  the  Order 
soon  became  famous.  The  Brethren,  to  use  the  words 
of  their  founder,  employed  education  for  the  purpose 
of  "raising  spiritual  pillars  in  the  Temple  of  the  Lord." 
They  insisted  on  a  study  of  the  Vulgate  in  their  classes ; 
they  placed  German  translations  of  Christian  authors  in 
the  hands  of  their  pupils ;  they  took  pains  to  give  them 
a  good  knowledge  of  Latin,  and  read  with  them  selections 
from  the  best  known  ancient  authors ;  tbey  even  taught 
a  little  Greek;  and  their  scholars  learned  to  sing  the 
simpler,  more  evangelical  Latin  hymns. 

The  mother  school  was  at  Deventer,  a  town  situated  at 

'  0.  H.  Ddpmt  rvbrndsiing  «nt  *  Mm^rmkem  mm  Omni  them 
(Ainhrim,  law), 
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the  south-wost  corner  of  the  great  episcopal  territory  of 
Utrecht,  now  tho  Dutch  province  of  Ober-Yessel.  It  lies 
on  the  bank  of  that  branch  of  the  Rhine  (the  Yessel)  which 
Bowing  northwards  glides  past  Zutphen,  Deventer,  Zwolle, 
and  loses  itself  in  the  Zuyder  Zee  at  Kampen.  A  large 
number  of  the  more  distinguished  leaders  of  the  fifteenth 
century  owed  their  early  training  to  this  great  school  at 
Deventer.  During  the  last  decades  of  the  fifteenth  century 
the  headmaster  was  Alexander  Hegius  (Haage  1433-1498), 
who  came  to  Deventer  in  1471  and  remained  there  until  his 
death.1  The  school  reached  its  height  of  fame  under  this 
renowned  master,  who  gathered  2000  pupils  around  him, 
— among  them  Erasmus,  Conrad  Mutti  (Mutianus  Rufus), 
Hermann  von  Busch,  Johann  Murniellius, — and,  rejecting 
the  older  methods  of  grammatical  instruction,  taught 
them  to  know  the  niceties  of  the  Latin  tongue  by  leading 
them  directly  to  the  study  of  the  great  writers  of  classical 
antiquity.  He  was  such  an  indefatigable  student  that  he 
kept  himself  awake  during  the  night-watches,  it  is  said,  by 
holding  in  his  hands  the  candle  which  lighted  him,  in  order 
to  be  wakened  by  its  fall  should  slumber  overtake  him. 
The  glory  of  Deventer  perished  with  this  great  teacher, 
who  to  the  last  maintained  the  ancient  traditions  of  the 
school  by  his  maxim,  that  learning  without  piety  was  rather 
a  curse  than  a  blessing. 

Other  famous  schools  of  the  Brethren  in  the  second 
half  of  the  fifteenth  century  were  Schlettetadt,1  in  Elaass, 
some  miles  from  the  west  bank  of  the  Rhino,  and  about 
half-way  between  Strassburg  and  Basel ;  Munster  on  the 
Ems,  the  Monaaterium  of  the  earlier  Middle  Ages ;  Emme- 
rich, a  town  on  the  Rhine  near  the  borders  of  Holland,  and 
Altmarck,  in  the  north  -wont  Schlettetadt,  under  its  master 
Lndwig  Dringenberg,  almost  rivalled  the  fame  of  Daventer, 
and  many  of  the  members  of  the  well-known  Strassburg  circle 
which  gathered  round  Jacob  Wimpheling,  Sebastian  Brand, 

1  H.  H»rtfelder,  Der  Zuikmd  dcr  dtnttihtu  Horhmhviat  an  JMi  dm 
BitC  Ztittehr.  lxir.  50-107,  1800. 
BtrnTW,  Di*  SekuU  ton  SAItttttadt  (Leipzig,  1880). 
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and  the  German  Savonarola,  John  Geiler  von  KevBersberg, 
had  been  pupils  in  this  school  Besides  these  more  famous 
establishments,  the  schools  of  the  Brethren  spread  all  over 
Germany.  The  teachers  were  commonly  called  the  RoU- 
Brutder,  and  under  this  name  they  had  a  school  in  Magde- 
burg to  which  probably  Luther  was  sent  when  he  spent  a 
year  in  that  town.  Their  work  was  so  pervading  and  their 
teaching  bo  effectual,  that  we  are  informed  by  chroniclers, 
who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Brethren,  that  in  many 
German  towns,  girls  could  be  heard  singing  the  simpler 
Latin  hymns,  and  that  the  children  of  artisans  could 
converse  in  Latin. 


§  5.  German  Universities,  School*,  and  Scholarship. 

The  desire  for  education  spread  all  over  Germany  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  Princes  and  burghers  vied  with  each 
other  in  erecting  seats  of  learning.  Within  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  no  fewer  than  seventeen  new  universities 
were  founded.  Frag,  a  Bohemian  foundation,  came  into 
existence  in  1348.  Then  followed  four  German  founda- 
tions, Vienna,  inl365orl384;  Heidelberg,  in  1 3  8  6  ;  Koln, 
in  1388;  and  Erfurt,  established  by  the  townspeople,  in 
1392.  In  the  fifteenth  century  there  were  Leipzig,  in 
1409  ;  Rostock,  on  the  shore  of  what  was  called  the  East 
Sea,  almost  opposite  the  south  point  of  Sweden,  in  1419  ; 
Cracow,  a  Polish  foundation,  in  1420  ;  Greifswald,  in  1466; 
Freiburg  and  Trier,  in  1457  ;  Basel,  in  1460  ;  Ingolstadt, 
founded  with  the  special  intention  of  training  students  in 
obedience  to  the  Pope,  a  task  singularly  well  accomplished, 
in  1472 ;  Tubingen  and  Mainz,  in  1477 ;  Wittenberg,  in 
1502;  and  Frankfurt-on-the-Oder,  in  1607.  Marburg,  the 
first  Reformation  University,  was  founded  in  1527. 

The  craving  for  education  hud  hold  on  the  burgher 
class,  and  towns  vied  with  each  other  in  providing  superior 
schools,  with  teachers  paid  out  of  the  town's  revenues. 
Some  German  towns  had  several  such  foundations. 
Brealan,  "the  student's   paradise,"   had   seven.     Nor  was 
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the  education  of  girls  neglected.  Frankfurt-  on-the-Main 
founded  a  high  school  for  girls  early  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  insisted  that  the  teachers  were  to  be  learned 
ladies  who  were  not  nuns.1  Besides  the  classrooms,  the 
towns  usually  provided  hostels,  where  the  boys  got  lodging 
and  sometimes  firewood  (they  were  expected  to  obtain  food 
by  begging  through  the  streets  of  the  town),  and  frequently 
hospitals  where  the  acholars  could  be  tended  in  illness." 

These  possibilities  of  education  attracted  boys  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  added  a  new  class  of  vagrants  to 
the  tramps  of  all  kinds  who  infested  the  roads  during  the 
later  Middle  Ages.  The  wandering  scholar,  with  his  yellow 
scarf,  was  a  feature  of  the  era,  and  frequently  not  a  reput- 
able one.  He  was  usually  introduced  as  a  character  into 
the  Fastnachtspiele,  or  rude  popular  carnival  comedies,  and 
was  almost  always  a  rogue  and  often  a  thief.  Children 
of  ten  and  twelve  years  of  age  left  their  villages,  in  charge 
of  an  older  student,  to  join  some  famous  school.  But 
these  older  students  were  too  often  mere  vagrants,  with  just 
learning  enough  to  impose  upon  the  simple  peasantry, 
to  whom  they  sold  charms  against  toothache  and  other 
troubles.  The  young  children  entrusted  to  them  by  con- 
fiding parents  were  often  treated  with  the  greatest  cruelty, 
employed  by  them  to  beg  or  steal  food,  and  sent  round  to 
the  public-houses  with  cans  to  beg  for  beer.  The  email 
unfortunates  were  the  prisoners,  the  slaves,  of  their  dis- 
reputable masters,  and  many  of  them  died  by  the  roadside. 
We  need  not  wonder  that  Luther,  with  his  memory  full  of 
these  wandering  students,  in  after  days  denounced  the 
system  by  which  men  spent  sometimes  "  twenty  and  even 
forty  years  "  in  i  so-called  student  life,  which  was  often 
one  of  the  lowest  vagrancy  and  debauchery,  and  in  the  end 
knew  neither  German  nor  Latin,  "  to  Bay  nothing,"  he  adds 
with  honest  indignation,  "  of  the  shameful  and  vicious  life 
by  which  our  worthy  youth  have  been  so  grievously  oor- 

1  Eriagk,  DettiiAei  Barytrtiwin  An  MitlrlaZUr,  neoe  Folge  (Frankfort  K 
11.  1SSS),  pp.  77  tt. 

■Bom,  T/uhjuu mil  Ftlia  Flaiiir  (Ldi>4&  1878),  pp.  20 ff, 
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nrpted.*  Two  or  three  of  the  autobiographies  of  these 
wandering  students  hai  e  survived  ;  and  two  of  them,  those 
of  Thomas  Flatter  and  of  Johann  Butzbach,  belong  to 
Lather's  time,  and  give  a  vivid  picture  of  their  lives.1 

Germany  had  no  lack  of  schools  and  universities,  but  it 
can  scarcely  be  said  that  they  did  more  than  serve  as  a 
preparation  for  the  entrance  of  the  Renaissance  move- 
ment. During  the  fifteenth  century  all  the  Universities 
were  under  the  influence  of  the  Church,  and  Scholasticism 
prescribed  the  methods  of  study.  Very  little  of  the  New 
Learning  was  allowed  to  enter.  It  is  true  that  if  Koln  and 
perhaps  Ingolstadt  be  excepted,  the  Scholastic  which  was 
taught  represented  what  were  supposed  to  be  the  more 
advanced  opinions — those  of  John  Duns  Scotus,  William 
of  Occam,  and  Gabriel  Biel,  rather  than  the  learning 
of  Thomas  Aquinas  and  other  great  defenders  of  papal 
traditions ;  bat  it  lent  itself  as  thoroughly  as  did  the  older 
Scholastic  to  the  discussion  of  all  kinds  of  verbal  and 
logical  subtleties.  Knowledge  of  every  kind  was  discussed 
under  formula)  and  phrases  sanctioned  by  long  scholastic 
use.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  minute  distinctions 
and  the  intricate  reasoning  based  upon  them  without 
exceeding  the  space  at  our  disposal  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  the  prevailing  course  of  study  furnished  an  imposing 
framework  without  much  solid  content,  and  provided  an 
intellectual  gymnastic  without  much  real  knowledge.  A 
survival  can  be  seen  in  the  Formal  Logic  still  taught. 
The  quantity  of  misspent  ingenuity  called  forth  to  produce 
the  figures  and  moods,  and  bestowed  on  discovering  and 
arranging  all  possible  moods  under  each  figure  and  in 
providing  all  with  mnemonic  names, — Barbara,  Celarent, 
Darn,  Teriogiu  prwris,  etc., — affords  some  insight  into  the 
scholastic  methods  in  use  in  these  universities  of  the 
fifteenth  century. 

Then   it  most  be  remembered  that   the  scholarship 

1 H.  Boo*,  Thomat  wtf  Ftlix  Flatter  (Leipxig,  1S78) ;  Broker,  Chronica 
*t  >*•»*»  BeJuUtn  o*r  WomderbOdUtin  dt,  Jafu*.**  B*MtuA  (E*ti*. 
boo,  1800). 
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took  a  quasi  ecclesiastical  form.  The  universities  were) 
all  monastic  institutions,  where  the  teachers  were  pro- 
fessional and  the  students  amateur  celibates.  The  scholars 
were  gathered  into  hostels  in  which  they  lived  with 
their  teachers,  and  were  taught  to  consider  themselves 
very  superior  persona.  The  statutes  of  mediaeval  Oxford 
declare  that  God  created  "clerks"  with  gifts  of  intelli- 
gence denied  to  mere  lay  persons ;  that  it  behoved  "  clerks  ™ 
to  exhibit  this  difference  by  their  outward  appearance ;  and 
that  the  university  tailors,  whose  duty  it  was  to  make  men 
extrinseau  what  God  had  made  them  intriiuecus,  were  to  be 
reckoned  as  members  of  the  University.  Those  medieval 
students  sometimes  assumed  airs  which  roused  the  passions 
of  the  laity,  and  frequently  led  to  tremendous  riots.  Thus 
in  1513  the  townsfolk  of  Erfurt  battered  in  the  gates  of 
the  University  with  cannon,  and  after  the  flight  of  the 
professors  and  students  destroyed  almost  all  the  archives 
and  library.  About  the  same  time  some  citizens  of  Vienna 
having  jeered  at  the  sacred  student  dress,  there  ensued  the 
"  Latin  war,"  which  literally  devastated  the  town.  This  pride 
of  separation  between  "  clerks  "  and  laity  culminated  in  the 
great  annual  procession,  when  the  newly  capped  graduates, 
clothed  in  all  the  glory  of  new  bachelors'  and  masters'  gowns 
and  hoods;  marched  through  the  principal  streets  of  the 
university  town,  in  the  midst  of  the  university  dignitaries 
and  frequently  attended  by  the  magistrates  in  their  robes. 
Young  Luther  confessed  that  when  he  first  saw  the  pro- 
cession at  Erfurt  he  thought  that  no  position  on  earth  was 
more  enviable  than  that  of  a  newly  capped  graduate. 

Mediaeval  ecclesiastical  tradition  brooded  over  all  de- 
partments of  learning;  and  the  philosophy  and  logic,  or 
what  were  supposed  to  be  the  philosophy  and  logic,  of 
Aristotle  ruled  that  tradition.  The  reverence  for  the  name 
of  Aristotle  almost  took  the  form  of  a  religious  fervour. 
In  a  curious  mediseval  Life  of  Aristotle  the  ancient  pagan 
thinker  is  declared  to  be  a  forerunner  of  Christ.  All  who 
refused  to  accept  his  guidance  were  heretics,  and  his 
formal    scheme   of   thought  was   supposed   to  justify  the 
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refined  sophisms  of  mediasval  dialectic  His  system  of 
thought  was  the  fortified  defence  which  preserved  the 
old  and  protected  it  from  the  inroads  of  the  New  Learn- 
ing. Hence  the  hatred  which  almost  all  the  German 
Humanists  seem  to  have  had  for  the  name  of  Aristotle. 
The  attitudes  of  the  partisans  of  the  old  and  of  the  new 
towards  the  ancient  Greek  thinker  are  represented  in  two 
pictures,  each  instinct  with  the  feeling  of  the  times.  In 
one,  in  the  church  of  the  Dominicans  in  Pisa,  Aristotle  u 
represented  standing  on  the  right  with  Plato  on  the  left  of 
Thomas  Aquinas,  and  rays  streaming  from  their  opened 
books  make  a  halo  round  the  head  of  the  great  medieval 
theologian  and  thinker.  In  the  other,  a  woodcut  published 
by  Hans  Holbein  the  younger  in  1527,  Aristotle  with  the 
mediasval  doctors  is  represented  descending  into  the  abodes 
of  darkness,  while  Jesus  Christ  stands  in  the  foreground 
and  points  out  the  true  light  to  a  crowd  of  people,  among 
whom  the  artist  has  figured  peasants  with  their  flails. 

§  6.  The  earlier  German  Humanist*. 

When  the  beginnings  of  the  New  Learning  made  their 
appearance  in  Germany,  they  did  not  bring  with  them  any 
widespread  revival  of  culture.  There  was  no  outburst,  as 
in  Italy,  of  the  artistic  spirit,  stamping  itself  upon  such 
arte  as  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  which  could 
appeal  to  the  whole  public  intelligence.  The  men  who 
first  felt  the  stirrings  of  the  new  intellectual  life  were,  for 
the  most  part,  students  who  had  been  trained  in  the  more 
famous  schools  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life,  all 
of  whom  had  a  serious  aim  in  life.  The  New  Learning 
appealed  to  them  not  so  much  a  means  of  self-culture  as 
an  instrument  to  reform  education,  to  criticise  antiquated 
methods  of  instruction,  and,  above  all,  to  effect  reforms  in 
the  Church  and  to  purify  the  social  life.  One  of  the  most 
conspicuous  of  such  scholars  was  Cardinal  Nicolas  Cosanus1 

1  Sohwpff,  Zkr  Cardinal  vnd  Bi*e)u}f  Jtietlmmt  mm  Owe*  alt 
mXirekt,  SticA  md  rhOotoptii*  (TiLbingon,  1871). 
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(1401-1464).  He  was  a  man  of  singularly  open  mind, 
who,  while  he  was  saturated  with  the  old  learning,  was  able 
to  appreciate  the  new.  He  had  studied  the  classics  in 
Italy.  He  was  an  expert  mathematician  and  astronomer. 
Some  have  even  asserted  that  he  anticipated  the  discoveries 
of  Galileo.  The  instruments  with  which  he  worked, 
roughly  made  by  a  village  tinsmith,  may  still  be  seen 
preserved  in  the  Brother-house  which  he  founded  at  his 
birthplace,  Cues,  on  the  Moral ;  and  there,  too,  the  sheets, 
covered  with  his  long  calculations  for  the  reform  of  the 
calendar,  may  still  be  studied. 

Another  scholar,  sent  out  by  the  same  schools,  was 
John  Weasel  of  Grb'ningen  (1420-1489),  who  wandered  in 
search  of  learning  from  Kbhi  to  Paris  and  from  Paris  to 
Italy.  He  finally  settled  down  as  a  canon  in  the  Brother- 
hood of  Mount  St.  Agnes.  There  he  gathered  round  him 
a  band  of  young  students,  whom  he  encouraged  to  study 
Greek  and  Hebrew.  He  was  a  theologian  who  delighted 
to  criticise  the  current  opinions  on  theological  doctrines. 
He  denied  that  the  fire  of  Purgatory  could  be  material  fire, 
and  he  theorised  about  indulgences  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
a  forerunner  of  Luther.1  "  If  I  bad  read  his  books  before," 
said  Luther,  "  my  enemies  might  have  thought  that  Luther 
had  borrowed  everything  from  Wessel,  so  great  is  the 
agreement  between  our  spirits.  I  feel  my  joy  and  my 
strength  increase,  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  have  taught 
aright,  when  I  find  that  one  who  wrote  at  a  different  time, 
in  another  clime,  and  with  a  different  intention,  agrees  so 
entirely  in  my  view  and  expresses  it  in  almost  the  same 
words." 

Other  like-minded  scholars  might  be  mentioned, 
Budolph  Agricola*  (1442-1485),  Jacob  Wimpheling* 
(1450-1628),  and  Sebastian  Brand    (1457-1521),  who 


1  WobwI'i  meat  Important  Them  on  Indulgences  an  gireu  In  D 
St/onwn  btfon  Ik*  Btfarmaiiun  (Edinburgh,  1865),  if.  Mfl  t 

*  Trading,  Mm  4  Merita  Budatphi  JgriaJa  (GrSningen,  1880). 

•WkkowatoS,   Jmeob    WimykMne,    *•«•   I*t"»  Mid   m*m  Sti*j/I« 
(Berlin,  18671. 
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m  town-clerk  of  Straesburg  from  1500,  and  the  author 
of  the  celebrated  Ship  of  Fools,  which  was  translated  into 
many  languages,  and  was  used  by  his  friend  Geiler  of 
Keysersberg  as  the  text  for  one  of  his  courses  of  popular 


All  these  men,  and  others  like-minded  and  similarly 
gifted,  are  commonly  regarded  as  the  precursors  of  the 
German  Renaissance,  and  are  classed  among  the  German 
Humanists.  Yet  it  may  be  questioned  whether  they  can  be 
taken  aa  the  representatives  of  that  kind  of  Humanism  which 
gathered  round  Luther  in  his  student  days,  and  of  which 
Ulrich  von  Hutten,  the  stormy  petrel  of  the  times  of  the 
Reformation,  was  a  notable  example.  Its  beginnings  most 
be  traced  to  other  and  less  reputable  pioneers.  Numbers  of 
young  German  students,  with  the  talent  for  wandering  and 
for  supporting  themselves  by  bogging  possessed  by  so  many 
of  them,  had  tramped  down  to  Italy,  where  they  contrived 
to  exist  precariously  while  they  attended,  with  a  genuine 
thirst  for  learning,  the  classes  taught  by  Italian  Humanists. 
There  they  became  infected  with  the  spirit  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance,  and  learned  also  to  despise  the  ordinary 
restraints  of  moral  living.  There  they  imbibed  a  contempt 
for  the  Church  and  for  all  kinds  of  theology,  and  acquired 
the  genuine  temperament  of  the  later  Italian  Humanists, 
which  could  be  irreligious  without  being  anti-religions, 
simply  because  religion  of  any  sort  was  something  foreign 
to  their  nature. 

Such  a  man  was  Peter  Lnders  (1415-1474).  He 
began  life  as  an  ecclesiastic,  wandered  down  into  Italy, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  classical  studies,  and  where  he 
acquired  the  irreligious  disposition  and  the  disregard  for 
ordinary  moral  living  which  disgraced  a  large  part  of  the 
later  Italian  Humanists.  While  living  at  Padua  (1444), 
where  he  acted  as  private  tutor  to  some  young  Germans 
from  the  Palatinate,  he  was  invited  by  the  Elector  to  teach 
latin  in  the  University  of  Heidelberg.  The  older  pro- 
fessors were  jealous  of  him :  .they  insisted  on  reading  and 
revising  bis  introductory  lecture :  they  refused  him  the  use 
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of  the  library ;  and  in  general  made  his  life  a  burden.  He. 
struggled  on  till  1460.  Then  he  spent  many  years  in 
wandering  from  place  to  place,  teaching  the  classics  pri- 
vately to  such  scholars  as  he  could  find.  He  was  not  a 
man  of  reputable  life,  was  greatly  given  to  drink,  a  free 
liver  in  every  way,  and  thoroughly  irreligious,  with  a  strong 
contempt  for  all  theology.  He  seems  to  have  contrived 
when  sober  to  keep  his  heretical  opinions  to  himself,  but  to 
have  betrayed  himself  occasionally  in  his  drinking  bouts. 
When  at  Basel  he  was  accused  of  denying  the  doctrine  of 
Three  Persons  in  the  Godhead,  and  told  his  accusers  that 
he  would  willingly  confess  to  four  if  they  would  only  let 
him  alone.  He  ended  his  days  as  a  teacher  of  medicine 
in  Vienna. 

History  has  preserved  the  names  of  several  of  these 
wandering  scholars  who  sowed  the  seeds  of  classical  studies 
in  Germany,  and  there  were,  doubtless,  many  who  have 
been  forgotten.  Loose  living,  irreligious,  their  one  gift  a 
genuine  desire  to  know  and  impart  a  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  classical  literature,  careless  how  they  fared  pro- 
vided only  they  could  study  and  teach  Latin  and  Greek, 
they  were  the  disreputable  apostles  of  the  New  Learning, 
and  in  their  careless  way  scattered  it  over  the  northern 
lands. 

§  7.  The  Humanist  Circles  t»  the  Oitiee. 

The  seed-beds  of  the  German 'Renaissance  were  at  first 
not  so  much  the  Universities,  as  associations  of  intimates  in 
some  of  the  cities.  Three  were  pre-eminent, — Strassburg, 
Augsburg,  and  Nurnberg,  —  all  wealthy  imperial  cities, 
having  intimate  relations  with  the  imperial  court  on  the 
one  hand  and  with  Italy  on  the  other. 

The  Humanist  circle  at  Nurnberg  was  perhaps  the 
most  distinguished,  and  it  stood  in  closer  relations  than 
any  other  with  the  coming  Reformation.  Its  best  known 
member  was  Willibald  Pirkheimer1  (1470-1528),  whose 
training  had  been  more  that  of  a  young  Florentine  patrician 
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than  of  the  son  of  a  German  burgher.  His  father,  a 
wealthy  Niirnborg  merchant  of  great  intellectual  gifts  and 
attainments,  a  skilled  diplomatist,  and  a  confidential  friend 
of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  superintended  bis  son's  educa- 
tion. He  took  the  boy  with  him  on  tbe  journeys  which 
trade  or  the  diplomatic  business  of  his  city  compelled  him 
to  make,  and  initiated  him  into  the  mysteries  of  commerce 
and  of  German  politics.  Tbe  lad  was  also  trained  in  the 
knightly  accomplishments  of  horsemanship  and  the  skilful 
use  of  weapons.  He  was  sent,  like  many  a  young  German 
patrician,  to  Padua  and  Pavia  (1490-1497)  to  study  juris- 
prudence and  the  science  of  diplomacy,  and  was  advised 
not  to  neglect  opportunities  to  acquire  tbe  New  Learning. 
When  he  returned,  in  bis  twenty-seventh  year,  be  was 
appointed  one  of  the  counsellors  of  the  city,  and  was 
entrusted  with  an  important  share  in  the  management  of 
its  business.  In  this  capacity  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
make  many  a  journey  to  the  Diet  or  to  tbe  imperial  court, 
and  be  soon  became  a  favourite  with  tbe  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian, who  rejoiced  in  converse  with  a  mind  as  versatile 
as  his  own.  No  German  so  nearly  approached  tbe  many- 
sided  culture  of  tbe  leading  Italian  Humanists  as  did  this 
citizen  of  Niirnberg.  On  the  other  band,  he  possessed  a 
fund  of  earnestness  which  no  Italian  seems  to  have 
possessed.  He  was  deeply  anxious  about  reformation  in 
Church  and  State,  and  after  the  Leipzig  disputation  had 
shown  that  Luther's  quarrel  with  the  Pope  was  no  mere 
monkish  dispute,  but  went  to  tbe  roots  of  things,  he  was  a 
sedate  supporter  of  the  Reformation  in  its  earlier  stages. 
TTig  sisters  Charitas  and  Clara,  both  learned  ladies,  were 
nuns  in  tbe  Convent  of  St.  Clara  at  Niirnberg.  The  elder, 
who  was  tbe  abbess  of  her  convent,  has  left  an  interesting 
collection  of  letters,  from  which  it  seems  probable  that  she 
had  great  influence  over  her  brother,  and  prevented  him 
from  joining  the  Lutheran  Church  after  it  had  finally 
separated  from  the  Soman  obedience. 

Pirkbeimer  gave  the  time  which  was  not  occupied  with 
public  affairs  to  learning  and  intercourse   with   scholar? 
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Hia  house  was  a  palace  filled  with  objects  of  art  His 
library,  veil  stocked  with  MSS.  and  books,  was  open  to 
every  student  who  came  with  an  introduction  to  its  owner. 
At  his  banquets,  which  were  famous,  he  delighted  to 
assemble  round  his  table  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the 
day.  He  was  quite  at  home  in  Greek,  and  made  transla- 
tions from  the  works  of  Plato,  Xenophon,  Plutarch,  and 
Lucian  into  Latin  or  German.  The  description  which  he 
gives,  in  his  familiar  letters  to  his  sisters  and  intimate 
friends,  of  his  life  on  his  brother-in-law's  country  estate  is 
like  a  picture  of  the  habits  of  a  Soman  patrician  of  the 
fifth  century  in  GauL  The  morning  was  spent  in  study, 
in  reading  Plato  or  Cicero ;  and  in  the  afternoon,  it  the 
gout  chanced  to  keep  him  indoors,  he  watched  from  hia 
windows  the  country  people  in  the  fields,  or  the  sportsman 
and  the  fisher  at  their  occupations.  He  was  fond  of  enter- 
taining visitors  from  the  neighbourhood.  Sometimes  he 
gathered  round  him  his  upper  servants  or  his  tenants,  with 
their  wives  and  families.  The  evening  was  usually  devoted 
to  the  study  of  history  and  archeology,  in  both  of  which 
he  was  greatly  interested.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  sitting 
up  late  at  night,  and  when  the  sky  was  clear  he  followed 
the  motions  of  the  planets  with  a  telescope ;  for,  like  many 
others  in  that  age,  he  had  faith  in  astrology,  and  believed 
that  he  could  read  future  events  and  the  destinies  of 
nations  in  the  courses  of  the  wandering  stars. 

In  all  those  civic  circles,  poets  and  artists  were  found 
as  members — Hans  Holbein  at  Augsburg ;  Albert  Diirer, 
with  Hans  Sebaldus  Beham,  at  Nurnberg,  The  contem- 
porary Italian  painters,  when  they  ceased  to  select  their 
subjects  from  Scripture  or  from  the  Lives  of  the  Saints, 
turned  instinctively  to  depict  scenes  from  the  ancien* 
pagan  mythology.  The  German  artists  strayed  elsewhere 
They  turned  for  subjects  to  the  common  life  of  the  people 
But  the  change  was  gradual  The  Virgin  ceased  to  be  the 
Queen  of  Heaven  and  became  the  purest  type  of  homelj 
human  motherhood,  and  the  attendant  angels,  sportive 
children  plucking  flowers,  fondling  ■i«*m>]«(  playing  with 
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fruit  In  Lucas  Cranaeh's  "  Beat  on  the  Flight  to  Egypt  * 
two  cherubs  have  climbed  a  tree  to  rob  a  bird's  nest,  and 
the  parent  birds  are  screaming  at  them  from  the  branches. 
In  one  of  Albert  Dilrer*a  representations  of  the  Holy 
Family,  the  Virgin  and  Child  are  seated  in  the  middle  of 
a  farmyard,  surrounded  by  all  kinds  of  rural  accessories. 
Then  German  art  plunged  boldly  into  the  delineation  of  the 
ordinary  commonplace  life — knights  and  tournaments,  mer- 
chant trains,  street  scenes,  pictures  of  peasant  life,  and 
especially  of  peasant  dances,  university  and  school  scenes, 
pictures  of  the  camp  and  of  troops  on  the  march.  The 
coming  revolution  in  religion  was  already  proclaiming  that 
all  human  life,  even  the  most  commonplace,  could  be 
sacred ;  and  contemporary  art  discovered  the  picturesque 
in  the  ordinary  life  of  the  people— in  the  castles  of  the 
nobles,  in  the  markets  of  the  cities,  and  in  the  villages  of  the 


§  8.  Humanism  in  the  Vhiverriiia. 

The  New  Learning  made  its  way  gradually  into  the 
Universities.  Classical  scholars  were  invited  to  lecture  or 
settle  as  private  teachers  in  university  towns,  and  the 
students  read  Cicero  and  Virgil,  Horace  and  Fropertius, 
Livy  and  Sallust,  Flautus  and  Terence.  One  of  the  earliest 
signs  of  the  growing  Humanist  feeling  appeared  in  changes 
in  one  of  the  favourite  diversions  of  German  students.  In 
all  the  medieval  Universities  at  carnival  time  the  students 
got  up  and  performed  plays.  The  subjects  were  almost  in- 
variably taken  from  the  Scriptures  or  from  the  Apocrypha. 
Chaucer  says  of  an  Oxford  student,  that 


ibsw  hit  lightneaee  and  hii 
Be  played  Herod  on  a  g&llowi  high." 

At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  subjects  changed, 
and  students'  plays  'were  either  reproductions  from  Flautus 
or  Terence,  or  original  compositions  representing  the 
common  life  of  the  time. 

The  legal  recognition  of  Humanism  within  a  University 
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commonly  showed  itself  in  the  institution  of  a  lectureship 
of  Poetry  or  Oratory — for  the  German  Humanists  were 
commonly  known  as  the  "  Poets."  Freiburg  established  a 
chair  of  Poetry  in  1471,  and  Basel  in  1474;  in  Tubingen 
the  stipend  for  an  Orator  was  legally  sanctioned  in  1481, 
and  Conrad  Celtis  was  appointed  to  a  chair  of  Poetry  and 
Eloquence  in  1492. 

Erfurt,  however,  was  generally  regarded  as  the  special 
nursery  of  German  university  Humanism  ever  since  Peter 
Luders  had  taught  there  in  1460.  From  .that  date 
the  University  never  lacked  Humanist  teachers,  and  a 
Humanist  circle  had  gradually  grown  up  among  the  suc- 
cessive generations  of  students.  The  permanent  chief  of 
this  circle  was  a  German  scholar,  whose  name  was  Conrad 
Mut  (MudS,  Mutta,  and  Mutti  are  variations),  who  Latinised 
his  name  into  Mutianus,  and  added  Bufus  because  he  was 
red-haired.  This  Mutianus  Bufus  was  in  many  respects 
a  typical  German  Humanist.  He  was  born  in  1472  at 
Homburg  in  Hesse,  had  studied  at  Deventer  under  Alexander 
Hegius,  had  attended  the  University  of  Erfurt,  and  had 
tben  gone  to  Italy  to  study  law  and  the  New  Learning, 
He  became  a  Doctor  of  Laws  of  Bologna,  made  friends 
among  many  of  the  distinguished  Italian  Humanists,  and 
had  gained  many  patrons  among  the  cardinals  in  Borne. 
He  finally  settled  in  Gotha,  where  he  had  received  a 
canonry  in  the  Church.  He  did  not  win  any  distinction 
as  an  author,  but  has  left  behind  him  an  interesting 
collection  of  letters.  His  great  delight  was  to  gather 
round  him  promising  young  students  belonging  to  the 
University  of  Erfurt,  to  superintend  their  reading,  and  to 
advise  them  in  all  literary  matters.  While  in  Italy  be 
had  become  acquainted  with  Pico  della  Mirandola,  and  had 
adopted  the  conception  of  combining  Platonism  and  Christi- 
anity in  an  eclectic  mysticism,  which  was  to  be  the  esoteric 
Christianity  for  thinkers  and  educated  men,  while  the 
popular  Christianity,  with  its  superstitions,  was  needed  for 
the  common  herd.  Christianity,  he  taught,  had  its  begin* 
nings  long  before  the  historical  advent  of  our  Lord.    "  The 
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true  Christ,"  he  said,  "  was  not  a  man,  bat  the  Wisdom  of 
God ;  He  was  the  Son  of  God,  and  is  equally  imparted  to 
the  Jews,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Germans."  *  "  The  true  Christ 
is  not  a  man,  but  spirit  and  soul,  which  do  not  manifest 
themselves  in  outward  appearance,  and  are  not  to  he  touched 
or  seized  by  the  hands."  *  "  The  law  of  God,"  he  said  in 
another  place,  "  which  enlightens  the  soul,  has  two  heads : 
to  love  God,  and  to  lore  one's  neighbour  as  one's  self.  This 
law  makes  us  partakers  of  Heaven.  It  is  a  natural  law ; 
not  hewn  in  stone,  as  was  the  law  of  Moses ;  not  carved  in 
bronze,  as  was  that  of  the  Romans ;  not  written  on  parch- 
ment or  paper,  but  implanted  in  our  hearts  by  the  highest 
Teacher.''  "  Whoever  has  eaten  in  pious  manner  this  memor- 
able and  saving  Eucharist,  has  done  something  divine.  Pot 
the  true  Body  of  Christ  is  peace  and  concord,  and  there 
is  no  holier  Host  than  neighbourly  lova"  •  He  refused  to 
believe  in  the  miraculous,  and  held  that  the  Scriptures  were 
full  of  fables,  meant,  like  those  of  iEsop,  to  teach  moral 
truths.  He  asserted  that  he  had  devoted  himself  to  "  God, 
the  saints,  and  the  study  of  all  antiquity  " ;  and  the  result 
was  expressed  in  the  following  quotation  from  a  letter  to 
Urban  (1506),  one  of  his  friends  and  pupils  at  Erfurt: 
"There  is  but  one  god  and  one  goddess;  but  there  are 
many  forms  and  many  names — Jupiter,  Sol,  Apollo,  Moses, 
Christ,  Luna,  Ceres,  Proserpina,  Tellus,  Mary.  But  do  not 
spread  it  abroad ;  we  must  keep  silence  on  these  Eleusinian 
mysteries.  In  religious  matters  we  must  employ  fables 
and  enigmas  as  a  veil.  Thou  who  bast  the  grace  of 
Jupiter,  the  best  and  greatest  God,  shouldst  in  secret  despise 
the  little  gods.  When  I  say  Jupiter,  I  mean  Christ  and 
the  true  God  But  enough  of  these  things,  which  are  too 
high  for  us."  *  Such  a  man  looked  with  contempt  on  the 
Church  of  his  age,  and  lashed  it  with  his  scorn.  "  I  do 
not  revere  the  coat  or  the  beard  of  Christ ;  I  revere  the 
true  and  living  God,  who  has  neither  beard  nor  coat."*  In 
private  he  denounced  the  fasts  of  the  Church,  confession, 

'  Kntw*  Brttf«*eh*l  da  Mutton**  Rtfiu  (Outl,  1865),  p.  82. 
»JKaLp.»i.         'Ibid.  p.  B8.        'JWLp.38.         *  Ibid.  p.  137. 
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and  masses  for  the  dead,  and  called  the  begging  Irian 
"  cowled  monsters."  He  Bays  sarcastically  of  the  Christi- 
anity of  hia  times :  "  We  mean  by  faith  not  the  conformity 
of  what  we  say  with  fact,  but  an  opinion  about  divine 
things  founded  on  credulity  and  a  persuasion  which  seeks 
after  profit  Snch  is  its  power  that  it  is  commonly 
believed  that  to  as  were  given  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  Whoever,  therefore,  despises  our  keys,  shall  feel 
oar  nails  and  our  clubs  (quisquis  claves  eontemstrit  ctavuvt 
et  elavam  wntizt).  We  have  taken  from  the  breast  of 
Serapifl  a  magical  stamp  to  which  Jesus  of  Galilee  has 
given  authority.  With  that  figure  we  put  our  foes  to 
flight,  we  cozen  money,  we  consecrate  God,  we  shake  hell, 
and  we  work  miracles ;  whether  we  be  heavenly  minded  or 
earthly  minded  makes  no  matter,  provided  we  sit  happily 
at  the  banquet  of  Jupiter." '  But  he  did  not  wish  to 
revolt  from  the  external  authority  of  the  Church  of  the 
day.  "  He  is  impious  who  wishes  to  know  more  than  the 
Church.  We  bear  on  our  forehead,"  he  says,  "  the  seal  of 
the  Cross,  the  standard  of  our  King.  Let  us  not  be  deserters  ; 
let  nothing  base  be  found  in  our  camp."  *  The  authority 
which  the  Humanists  revolted  against  was  merely  intellec- 
tual, as  was  the  freedom  they  fought  for.  It  did  not 
belong  to  their  mission  to  proclaim  a  spiritual  freedom  or 
to  free  the  common  man  from  his  slavish  fear  of  the 
medieval  priesthood;  and  this  made  an  impassable  gulf 
between  their  aspirations. and  those  of  Luther  and  the 
real  leaders  of  the  Reformation  movement.* 

The  Erfurt  circle  of  Humanists  had  for  members 
Heinrich  Urban,  to  whom  many  of  the  letters  of  Mutianus 
were  addressed,  FetreiuB  Alperbach,  who  won  the  title  of 
"  mocker  of  gods  and  men  "  (derisor  deorum  ft  hominum), 
Johann  Jaeger  of  Dornheim  (Crotus  Bubeanus),  George 
Burkhardt  from  Spalt  (Spalatinus),  Henry  and  Peter 
Eherach.     Eoban  of  Hesse  (Helius  Eobanna  Hessus),  the 

1  Kimm,  Bri*fv>nhKl  da  Muliaiuu  Jhi/iu  (CuaO,  1 855),  p.  7*. 

*  Ibid.  p.  175 1  "  Non  nt  Tobiscum  in  outri*  (nostril)  nil*  tarpitndo." 
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most  gifted  of  them  all,  and  the  hardest  drinker,  joined 
the  circle  in  1494. 

Similar  university  circles  were  formed  elsewhere:  at 
Basel,  where  Heinrich  Loriti  from  Glarus  (Glareanus),  and 
afterwards  Erasmus,  were  the  attractions ;  at  Tiihingen, 
where  Heinrich  Bebel,  author  of  the  Facetiai,  encouraged 
liia  younger  friends  to  study  history ;  and  even  at  Koln, 
where  Hermann  von  Susch,  a  pupil  of  Deventer,  and 
Ortuin  Gratius,  afterwards  the  butt  of  the  authors  of  the 
Epistokc  obseurorum  virorum,  were  looked  upon  as  leaders 
full  of  the  New  Learning.  ' 

As  in  Italy  Popes  and  cardinals  patronised  the  leaders 
of  the  Renaissance,  so  in  Germany  the  Emperor  and  some 
princes  gave  their  protection  to  Humanism.  To  German 
scholars,  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  new  movement, 
Maximilian  seemed  to  be  an  ideal  ruler.  His  coffers  no 
doubt  were  almost  always  empty,  and  he  had  not  lucrative 
posts  at  his  command  to  bestow  upon  them ;  the  position 
of  court  poet  given  to  Conrad  Celts*  and  afterwards  to 
Ulrich  von  Hutten  brought  little  except  coronation  in 
presence  of  the  imperial  court  with  a  tastefully  woven 
laurel  crown ;  *  but  the  character  of  Maximilian  attracted 
peasantry  and  scholars  alike.  His  romanticism,  his  abiding 
youthfnlness,  Ms  amazing  intellectual  versatility,  his  knight- 
errantry,  and  his  sympathy  fascinated  them.  Maximilian 
lives  in  the  folk-song  of  Germany  as  no  other  ruler  does. 
The  scheme  of  education  sung  in  the  Weisskunig,  and 
illustrated  by  Hans  Burgmaier,  entitled  him  to  the  name 
"  the  Humanist  Emperor." 

§  9.  AmuJUm. 

The  German  Humanists,  whether  belonging  to  the 
learned  societies  of  the  cities  or  to  the  groups  in.the  Uni- 
versities, were   too  full  of  individuality    to    present    the 

1  Gdgar  ia  bll  Renaiaana  vnd  Hatnanirm-u*  M  Italic*  wtd  DtnltMaad 
(Berlin,  1882,  Owsken's  Series)  hu  given  a  picture  of  the  bujgnia  of  the 
fort  laureate  on  p.  4(7,  and  one  of  Conrad  Oeltsa  crowned  on  p.  459.    ,  - 
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appearance  of  a  body  of  men  leagued  together  under  the 
impulse  of  a  common  aim.  The  Erfurt  band  of  scholars' 
was  called  "  the  Mutianic  Host " ;  but  the  partisans  of  the 
New  Learning  could  scarcely  be  said  to  form  a  solid 
phalanx.  Something  served,  however,  to  bring  them  all 
together.     This  was  the  persecution  of  Beuchlin. 

Johann  Beachlin  (1455-1522),  like  Erasmus  after 
him,  was  very  much  a  man  by  himself.  He  entered  history 
at  first  dramatically  enough.  A  party  of  Italian  Humanists 
had  met  in  the  house  of  John  Argyroponlos  in  Borne  in 
1483.  Among  them  was  a  young  unknown  German,  who 
had  newly  arrived  with  letters  of  introduction  to  the  host. 
He  had  come,  he  explained,  to  study  Greek.  Argyropoulos 
gave  him  a  Thucydides  and  asked  him  to  construe  a  page 
or  two  into  Latin.  Beuchlin  construed  with  such  ease  and 
elegance,  that  the  company  exclaimed  that  Greece  bad 
flown  across  the  Alps  to  settle  in  Germany.  The  young 
German  spent  some  years  in  Italy,  enjoying  the  friendship 
of  the  foremost  Italian  scholars.  He  was  an  ardent 
student  of  the  New  Learning,  and  on  his  return  was  the 
first  to  make  Greek  thoroughly  popular  in  Germany.  .  But 
he  was  a  still  more  ardent  Btudeut  of  Hebrew,  and  it  may 
almost  be  said  of  him  that  be  introduced  that  ancient 
language  to  the  peoples  of  Europe.  His  Be  Rudimentis 
Hebraieit  (1506),  a  grammar  and  dictionary  in  one,  was 
the  first  book  of  its  kind.  His  interest  in  the  language 
was  more  than  that  of  a  student.  He  believed  that 
Hebrew  was  not  only  the  most  ancient,  but  the  holiest  of 
languages.  God  had  spoken  in  it  He  bad  revealed  Him- 
self to  men  not  merely  in  the  Hebrew  writings  of  the  Old 
Testament,  but  had  also  imparted,  through  angels  and  other 
divine  messengers,  a  hidden  wisdom  which  has  been  pre- 
served in  ancient  Hebrew  writings  outside  of  the  Scriptures, 
— a  wisdom  known  to  Adam,  to  Noah,  and  to  the  Patri- 
archs. He  expounded  his  strange  mystical  theosopby  in 
a  curious  little  book,  Be  Verba  Mirifico  (1494),  full  of  out- 
of-the-way  learning,  and  finding  sublime  mysteries  in  the 
very  points  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.     Perhaps  his  can* 
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tral  thought  is  expressed  in  the  sentence,  "  God  Is  love ; 
man  is  hope ;  the  bond  between  them  is  faith.  .  .  .  God 
and  man  may  be  so  combined  in  an  indescribable  onion 
that  the  human  God  and  the  divine  man  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  being." 1  The  book  is  a  Symposium  where 
Sidonius,  Baruch,  and  Capnion  (Beuchlin)  hold  prolonged 
discourse  with  each  other. 

Eeuchlin  was  fifty -four  years  of  age  when  a  controversy 
began  which  gradually  divided  the  scholars  of  Germany 
into  two  camps,  and  banded  the  Humanists  into  one  party 
fighting  in  defence  of  free  inquiry. 

John  Pfefferkorn  (1469-1522),  born  a  Jew  and  con- 
verted to  Christianity  (1505),  animated  with  the  zeal  of 
a  convert  to  bring  the  Jews  wholesale  to  Christianity, 
and  perhaps  stimulated  by  the  Dominicans  of  KoLq 
(Cologne),  with  whom  he  was  closely  associated,  conceived 
an  idea  that  his  former  co-religionists  might  be  induced  to 
accept  Christianity  if  all  their  peculiar  books,  the  Old 
Testament  excepted,  were  confiscated.  During  the  earlier 
Middle  Ages  the  Jews  had  been  continually  persecuted, 
and  their  persecution  had  always  been  popular ;  but  the 
fifteenth  century  had  been  a  period  of  comparative  rest 
for  them ;  they  had  bought  the  imperial  protection,  and 
their  services  as  physicians  had  been  gratefully  recognised 
in  Frankfurt  and  many  other  cities.1  Still  the  popular 
hatred  against  them  as  usurers  remained,  and  manifested 
itself  in  every  time  of  social  upheaval.  It  was  always 
easy  to  arouse  the  slumbering  antipathy. 

Pfefferkorn  had  written  four  books  against  the  Jews 
{fudaispiegtl,  Judeiibeickte,  Otterribueh,  Judenfeind)  in  the 
years  1507-1509,  in  which  he  had  suggested  that  the 
Jews  should  be  forbidden  to  practise  usury,  that  they 
should  be  compelled  to  listen  to  sermons,  and  that  their 
Hebrew  books  should  be  confiscated.  He  actually  got  a 
mandate  from  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  probably  through 
some  corrupt  secretary,  empowering  him  to  seize  upon  all 

* A  PMo  JOrifiee  (*L  15B3),  p.  Tl. 

1  Kriigk,  rjMtaftM  £«rv*rf*««  fe>  MitUlaiUr,  pp.  1  tt,  M-M. 
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such  booka.  He  began  his  work  in  the  Ehineland,  and 
bad  already  confiscated  the  books  of  many  Jews,  when,  in 
the  summer  of  1509,  he  came  to  Reuchlin  and  requested 
his  aid.  The  scholar  not  only  refused,  but  pointed  out 
some  irregularities  in  the  imperial  mandate.  The  doubtful 
legality  of  the  imperial  order  had  also  attracted  the  attention 
of  Uriel,  the  Archbishop  of  Mainz,  who  forbade  hia  clergy 
from  rendering  Pfefferkorn  any  assistance. 

Upon  this  Ffefferkorn  and  the  Dominicans  again  applied 
to  the  Emperor,  got  a  second  mandate,  then  a  third,  which 
was  the  important  one.  It  left  the  matter  in  the  hands 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Mainz,  who  was  to  collect  evidence 
on  the  subject  of  Jewish  books.  He  was  to  ask  the  opinions 
of  Reuchlin,  of  "Victor  von  Karben  (1422—1515),  who  had 
been  a  Jew  but  was  then  a  Christian  priest,  of  James 
Hochstratten  (1460-1527),  a  Dominican  and  Inquisitor 
to  the  diocese  of  Kbln,  a  strong  foe  to  Humanism,  and  of 
the  Universities  of  Heidelberg,  Erfurt,  Koln,  and  Mainz. 
They  were  to  write  out  their  opinions  and  send  them  to 
Ffefferkorn,  who  was  to  present  them  to  the  Emperor. 
Reuchlin  was  accordingly  asked  by  the  Archbishop  to 
advise  the  Emperor  "  whether  it  would  be  praiseworthy 
and  beneficial  to  our  holy  religion  to  destroy  such  books 
aa  the  Jews  used,  excepting  only  the  books  of  the  Ten 
Commandments  of  Moses,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalter 
of  the  Old  Testament  ? "  Reucblin's  answer  was  ready  by 
November  1510.  He  went  into  the  matter  very  thoroughly 
and  impartially.  He  divided  the  books  of  the  Jews  into 
several  classes,  and  gave  bis  opinion  on  each.  It  was  out 
of  the  question  to  destroy  the  Old  Testament.  The  Talmud 
was  a  collection  of  expositions  of  the  Jewish  law  at  various 
periods ;  no  one  could  express  an  opinion  about  it  unless 
he  had  read  it  through ;  Beuchlin  had  only  been  able  to 
procure  portions;  judging  from  these,  it  was  likely  that 
the  book  did  contain  many  things  contrary  to  Christianity, 
but  that  Was  the  nature  of  the  Jewish  religion  which  was 
protected  by  law ;  it  did  contain  many  good  things,  and 
ought  not  to  be  destroyed.  The  Cabala  was,  according  tu 
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Beuchlin,  a  very  precious  book,  which  assured  us  as  no 
other  did  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  ought  to  be  care- 
fully preserved.  The  Jews  had  various  commentaries  on 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  which  were  very  useful 
to  enable  Christian  scholars  to  understand  them  rightly, 
and  they  ought  not  to  be  destroyed.  They  had  also  ser- 
mons and  ceremonial  books  belonging  to  their  religion 
which  had  been  guaranteed  by  imperial  law.  They  had 
books  on  arts  and  sciences  which  ought  to  be  destroyed 
only  in  so  far  as  they  taught  such  forbidden  arts  as  magic 
Lastly,  there  were  books  of  poetry  and  fables,  and  some 'of 
them  might  contain  insults  to  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  the 
Apostles,  and  might  deserve  burning,  but  not  without 
careful  and  competent  examination.  He  added  that  the 
best  way  to  deal  with  the  Jews  was  not  to  burn  their 
books,  but  to  engage  in  reasonable,  gentle,  and  kindly 
discussion. 

Benchlin's  opinion  stood  alone :  all  the  other  authorities 
suggested  the  burning  of  Jewish  books,  and  the  University 
of  Mainz  would  not  exempt  the  Old  Testament  until  it 
had  been  shown  that  it  had  not  been  tampered  with  by 
Jewish  zealots. 

The  temperate  and  scholarly  answer  of  Beuchlin  was 
made  a  charge  against  him.  The  controversy  which  fol- 
lowed, and  which  lasted  for  six  weary  years,  was  so  managed 
by  the  Dominicans,  that  Beuchlin,  a  Humanist  and  a  lay- 
man, was  made  to  appear  as  defying  the  theologians  of  the 
Church  on  a  point  of  theology.  Like  all  mediteval  con- 
troversies, it  was  conducted  with  great  bitterness  and  no 
lack  of  invective,  frequently  coarse  enough.  The  Humanists 
saw,  however,  that  it  was  the  case  of  a  scholar  defending 
genuine  scholarship  against  obscurantists,  and,  after  a  fruit- 
less endeavour  to  get  Erasmus  to  lead  them,  they  joined  in 
a  common  attack.  Artists  also  lent  their  aid.  In  one 
contemporary  engraving,  Beuchlin  is  seated  in  a  car  decked 
with  laurels,  and  is  in  the  act  of  entering  his  native  town 
of  Pforzheim.  The  Kcln  theologians  march  in  chains  before 
the  car;  Ffefferkorn  lies  on  the  ground  with  an  executionea 
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ready  to  decapitate  him ;  citizens  and  their  wives  in  gala 
costume  await  the  hero,  and  the  town's  musicians  salute 
him  with  triumphant  melody ;  while  one  worthy  burgher 
manifests  his  sympathy  by  throwing  a  monk  oat  of  a 
window.  The  other  aide  of  the  controversy  is  represented 
by  a  rough  woodcut,  in  which  Pfefferkom  is  Been  break- 
ing the  chair  of  scholarship  in  which  a  double-tongued 
Reuchlia  is  sitting.1  The  most  notable  contribution  to 
the  dispute,  however,  was  the  publication  of  the  famous 
Ejnstobg  Obseurorwm  Virorum,  inseparably  connected  with 
the  name  of  Ulrica  von  Hutteo. 


§  10.  The  "JSpiatoto  Obscurorttm  Vtrorum." 

While  the  controversy  was  raging  (1514),  Eeuchliu 
bad  collected  a  series  of  testimonies  to  his  scholarship,  and 
had  published  them  under  the  title  of  Letters  from  Eminent 
Men}  This  suggested  to  some  young  Humanist  the  idea  of 
a  collection  of  letters  in  which  the  obscurantists  could  be 
seen  exposing  themselves  and  their  unutterable  folly  under 
the  parodied  title  of  Epistolce  Obsourorum  Virorum.  The 
book  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  scholastic  disputations 
of  the  later  fifteenth  century  that  Hon  Quixote  does  to  the 
romances  of  mediaeval  chivalry.  It  is  a  farrago  of  questions 
on  grammar,  etymology,  graduation  precedence,  life  in  a 
country  parsonage,  and  scholastic  casuistry,  Magister 
Henricus  SchaftsmuliuB  writes  from  Borne  that  he  went 
one  Friday  morning  to  breakfast  in  the  Campo  dei  Fiori, 

1  A  chronicle  and  the  detail*  of  the  Rauchlin  eontrorerey  en  to  be  found 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  supplement  to  Booking's  edition  of  the  works  of 
Ulrica  tod  Hutten.  Good  aoconnte  ere  to  be  found  in  Geiger'a  ICenaiaane 
wnd  Humanitmu  in  Italien  *nd  DtuUchland,  pp.  510  ff.  (Berlin,  1882, 
Onoken'e  Series) ;  In  Strauss'  Ulrich  von  Hutten:  Hit  Lift  and  Timet,  pp.. 
100-140  (English  translation  by  Mrs.  Stnrge,  London,  1871) ;  end  iu 
Creighton's  History  of  the  Papacy  fraat  tA*  Great  Sdiitia  to  Hit  SaeJc  of  Eomt, 
toL  vi.  pp.  87  ff.  (London,  1807). 

*  The  second  edition  ii  entitled  IButtrium  Virorum  Kpittolx  Hebrava, 
Qrara,  U  Latiiun  ad  Jo.  SntMinvm ;  the  first  edition  was  entitled 
Clarorum  Virorum,  etc  The  letters  ere  forty-three  in  number — ths  first 
being  from  Erasmus,  "the  most  learned  men  of  the  sat." 
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ordered  an  egg,  which  on  being  opened  contained  a  chicken 
"  Quick,"  Baid  his  companion,  "  Bwallow  it,  or  the  landlord 
will  charge  the  chicken  in  the  bill."  He  obeyed,  forgetting 
that  the  day  was  Friday,  on  which  no  flesh  could  be  eaten 
lawfully.  In  his  perplexity  he  consulted  one  theologian, 
who  told  him  to  keep  his  mind  at  rest,  for  an  embryo 
chicken  within  an  egg  was  like  the  worms  or  maggots  in 
fruit  and  cheese,  which  men  can  swallow  without  harm  to 
their  Bonis  even  in  Lent  But  another,  equally  learned,  had 
informed  him  that  maggots  in  cheese  and  worms  in  fruit 
were  to  be  classed  as  fish,  which  everyone  could  eat 
lawfully  on  fast  days,  but  that  an  embryo  chicken  was 
quite  another  thing— it  was  flesh.  Would  the  learned 
Magister  Ortuin,  who  knew  everything,  decide  for  him  and 
relieve  his  burdened  conscience  ?  The  writers  send  to  their 
dear  Magister  Ortuin  short  Latin  poems  of  which  they 
are  modestly  proud.  They  confess  that  their  verses  do 
not  scan ;  but  that  matters  little.  The  writers  of  secular 
verse  must  be  attentive  to  such  things;  but  their  poems, 
which  relate  the  lives  and  deeds  of  the  saints,  do  not  need 
such  refinements.  The  writers  confess  that  at  times  their 
lives  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be;  but  Solomon  and 
Samson  were  not  perfect ;  and  they  have  too  much  Christian 
humility  to  wish  to  excel  such  honoured  Christian  saints. 
The  letters  contain  a  good  deal  of  gossip  about  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  poets  (Humanists).  These  evil  men  have  been 
speaking  very  disrespectfully  about  the  Holy  Coat  at  Trier 
(Treves);  they  have  said  that  the  Blessed  Belies  of  the 
Three  Kings  at  Koln  are  the  bones  of  three  Weatphalian 
peasants.  The  correspondents  exchange  confidences  about 
sermons  they  dislike.  One  preacher,  who  Bpoke  with  un- 
seemly earnestness,  had  delivered  a  plain  sermon  without 
any  learned  syllogisms  or  intricate  theological  reasoning; 
he  had  spoken  simply  about  Christ  and  His  salvation, 
and  the  strange  thing  was  that  the  people  seemed  to  listen 
to  him  eagerly:  such  preaching  ought  to  be  forbidden. 
Allusions  to  Eeuchlin  and  his  trial  are  scattered  all  through 
the  letters,  and  the  writers  reveal  artlessly  their  hopes  and 
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'ears  about  the  result  It  is  possible,  one  laments,  that  the 
rascal  may  get  off  after  all :  the  writer  bears  that  worthy 
Inquisitor  Hochstratten's  money  is  almost  exhausted,  and 
chat  he  has  scarcely  enough  left  for  the  necessary  bribery 
at  Borne;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  get  a  further 
supply.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  translate  the  epistles 
and  retain  the  original  flavour  of  the  language, — a  mixture 
of  ecclesiastical  phrases,  vernacular  idioms  and  words,  and 
the  worst  medieval  Latin.  Of  course,  the  letters  contain 
much  that  is  very  objectionable:  they  attack  the  character 
of  men,  and  even  of  women;  but  that  waa  an  ordinary 
feature  of  the  Humanism  of  the  times.  They  were  un- 
doubtedly successful  in  covering  the  opponents  of  Beucblin 
with  ridicule,  more  especially  when  some  of  the  obscurantists 
failed  to  see  the  satire,  and  looked  upon  the  letters  as 
genuine  accounts  of  the  views  tbey  sympathised  with. 
Some  of  the  mendicant  friars  in  England  welcomed  a  book 
against  Reuchlin,  and  a  Dominican  prior  in  Brabant  bought 
several  copies  to  send  to  his  superiors. 

The  authorship  of  these  famous  letters  is  not  thoroughly 
known ;  probably  several  Humanist  pens  were  at  work.  It 
is  generally  admitted  that  they  came  from  the  Humanist 
circle  at  Erfurt,  and  that  the  man  who  planned  the  hook 
and  wrote  moBt  of  the  letters  was  John  Jaeger  of  Dornheim 
(Crotus  Ruheamifl).  They  were  long  ascribed  to  TJlrich 
von  Hutten ;  some  of  the  letters  may  have  come  from 
his  pen — one  did  certainly.  These  JSpistola  Obscurorum 
Virorum,  when  compared  with  the  Encomium  Moria 
of  Erasmus,  show  how  immeasurably  inferior  the  ordi- 
nary German  Humanist  was  to  the  scholar  of  the  Low 
Countries.1 

'The  beet  edition  of  the  Eptttelm  Ohteurorwm  Virvrtm  is  to  be  found  in 
vol.  i  of  the  Supplement  to  Booking's  Ulriei  Butleni  Opera,  6  role.,  with 
2  vole,  of  Supplement  (Leipzig,  1864,  1889).  The  first  edition  km  published 
in  1515,  and  consisted  of  forty-one  letters  ;  the  second,  in  lSlfi,  contained 
the  same  number ;  in  the  third  edition  an  appendix  of  seven  additional 
Utters  ni  added.  In  161?  a  second  part  appeared  containing  aiity-two 
letter*,  and  an  appendix  of  eight  letters  was  added  to  the  second  ediisoa 
of  the  second  port 
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§  11.    Ulrieh  von  Huttm. 

Ulrieh  yob  Hutten,1  the  stormy  petrel  of  the  Reforma- 
tion period  in  Germany,  was  a  member  of  one  of  the  oldest 
families  of  the  Franconian  nobles — a  fierce,  lawless,  tur- 
bulent nobility.  The  old  hot  family  blood  coursed  through 
his  veins,  and  accounts  for  much  in  his  adventurous  career. 
He  was  the  eldest  son,  but  bis  frail  body  and  sickly  dis- 
position marked  him  out  in  his  father's  eyes  for  a  clerical 
life.  He  was  sent  at  the  age  of  eleven  to  the  ancient 
monastery  of  Fulda,  where  his  precocity  in  all  kinds  of 
intellectual  work  seemed  to  presage  a  distinguished  position 
if  he  remained  true  to  the  calling  to  which  bis  father  had 
destined  him.  The  boy,  however,  soon  found  that  he  had 
no  vocation  for  the  Church,  and  that,  while  he  was  keenly 
interested  in  all  manner  of  studies,  he  detested  the  scholastic 
theology.  He  appealed  to  his  father,  told  him  how  he 
hated  the  thought  of  a  clerical  life,  and  asked  him  to  be 
permitted  to  look  forward  to  the  career  of  a  scholar  and  a 
man  of  letters.  The  old  Franconian  knight  was  as  hard  as 
men  of  hia  class  usually  were.  He  promised  Ulrieh  that 
he  could  take  as  much  time  as  he  liked  to  educate  himself, 
but  that  in  the  end  he  was  to  enter  the  Church.  Upon 
this,  Ulrieh,  an  obstinate  chip  of  an  obstinate  block,  de- 
termined to  make  his  escape  from  the  monastery  and 
follow  his  own  life.  How  he  managed  it  is  unknown. 
He  fell  in  with  John  Jaeger  of  Domheim,  and  the  two 
wandered,  German  student  fashion,  from  University  to 
University;  they  were  at  Koln  together,  then  at  Erfurt. 
The  elder  Hutten  refused  to  assist  bis  son  in  any  way. 
How  the  young  student  maintained  himself  no  one  knows. 
He  had  wretched  health ;  he  was  at  least  twice  robbed  and 
half-murdered  by  ruffians  as  be  tramped  along  the  unsafe 
highways ;  but  his  indomitable  purpose  to  live  the  life  of  a 
literary  man  or  to  die  sustained  him.  At  last  family  friends 
patched  up  a  half  -hear  ted  reconciliation  between  father  and 

1  BtnoN,  Ulrieh  «on  HuttM,  S  toIb.  (2nd  td.,  Leipzig,  IBM), 
and  •Ughtlj  Abridged  by  Kn.  George  Stnrge  (London,  1874), 
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son.  They  pointed  out  that  the  young  man's  abilities 
might  find  scope  in  a  diplomatic  career  since  the  Church 
was  80  distasteful  to  him,  and  the  father  was  induced  to 
permit  him  to  go  to  Italy,  provided  he  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  law.  Ulrich  went  gladly  to  the  land  of  the 
New  Learning,  reached  Favia,  struggled  on  to  Bologna,  found 
that  he  liked  law  no  better  than  theology,  and  began  to  write. 
It  is  needless  to  follow  his  erratic  career.  He  succeeded 
frequently  in  getting  patrons  ;  but  ho  was  not  the  man  to 
live  comfortably  in  dependence ;  he  always  remembered  that 
he  was  a  Franeonian  noble ;  he  had  an  irritable  temper,— 
his  wretched  health  furnishing  a  very  adequate  excuse. 

It  is  probable  that  his  sojourn  in  Italy  did  as  much 
for  him  as  for  Luther,  though  in  a  different  way.  The 
Reformer  turned  with  loathing  from  Italian,  and  especially 
from  Soman  wickedness.  The  Humanist  meditated  on  the 
greatness  of  the  imperial  idea,  now,  he  thought,  the  birth- 
right of  his  Germany,  which  was  being  robbed  of  it  by  the 
Papacy.  Henceforward  he  was  dominated  by  one  per- 
sistent thought. 

He  was  a  Humanist  and  a  poet,  but  a  man  apart, 
marked  out  from  among  his  fellows,  destined  to  live  in  the 
memories  of  his  nation  when  their  names  had  been  for- 
gotten. They  might  be  better  scholars,  able  to  write  a 
finer  Latinity,  and  pen  trifles  more  elegantly ;  but  he  was 
a  man  with  a  purpose.  His  erratic  and  by  no  means  pure 
life  was  ennobled  by  his  sincere,  if  limited  and  unpractical, 
patriotism.  He  wrought,  schemed,  fought,  nattered,  and 
apostrophised  to  create  a  united  Germany  under  a  reformed 
Emperor.  Whatever  hindered  this  was  to  be  attacked 
with  what  weapons  of  sarcasm,  invective,  and  scorn  were 
at  his  command ;  and  the  one  enemy  was  the  Papacy  of 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  all  that  it  implied. 
It  was  the  Papacy  that  drained  Germany  of  gold,  that  kept 
the  Emperor  in  thraldom,  that  set  one  portion  of  the  land 
against  the  other,  that  gave  the  separatist  designs  of  the 
princes  their  promise  of  success.  The  Papacy  was  his 
Carthage,  which  must  be  destroyed. 
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Hutten  was  a  master  of  invective,  fearless,  critically 
destructive ;  but  he  had  small  constructive  faculty.  It  is 
not  easy  to  discover  what  he  meant  by  a  reformation  of 
the  Empire — something  loomed  before  him  vague,  grand, 
a  renewal  of  an  imagined  past.  Germany  might  be  great, 
it  is  suggested  in  the  Tnspidentes  (written  in  1520),  if  the 
Papacy  were  defied,  if  the  princes  were  kept  in  their 
proper  place  of  subordination,  if  a  great  imperial  army 
were  created  and  paid  out  of  a  common  imperial  fund, — an 
army  where  the  officers  were  the  knights,  and  the  privates 
a  peasant  infantry  {landsknecTUa).  It  is  the  passion  for  a 
German  Imperial  Unity  which  we  find  in  all  Hutten's 
writings,  from  the  early  Epiatola  ad  Maximilianum  Ccnanm 
Italia  Jictiiia,  the  Vadutut,  or  the  Roman  Triadt,  down  to 
the  IwxpicienUs — not  the  means  whereby  this  is  to  be 
created.  He  was  a  born  foeman,  one  who  loved  battle  for 
battle's  sake,  who  could  never  get  enough  of  fighting, — a 
man  with  the  blood  of  bis  Franconian  ancestors  coursing 
hotly  through  his  veins.  Like  them,  he  loved  freedom 
in  all  things — personal,  intellectual,  and  religious.  Like 
them,  he  scorned  ease  and  luxury,  and  despised  the 
burghers,  with  their  love  of  comfort  and  wealth.  He 
thought  much  more  highly  of  the  robber-knights  than  of 
the  merchants  they  plundered.  Germany,  he  believed, 
would  come  right  if  the  merchants  and  the  priests  could 
be  got  rid  of.  The  robbers  were  even  German  patriots 
who  intercepted  the  introduction  of  foreign  merchandise, 
and  protected  the  German  producers  in  securing  the  profits 
due  to  them  for  their  labour. 

Hutten  is  usually  classed  as  an  ally  of  Luther's,  and 
from  the  date  of  the  Leipzig  Disputation  (1510),  when 
Luther  first  attacked  the  Roman  Primacy,  be  waa  an 
ardent  admirer  of  the  Reformer.  But  he  had  very  little 
sympathy  with  the  deeper  religious  Bide  of  the  Reforma- 
tion movement.  He  regarded  Luther's  protest  against 
Indulgences  in  very  much  the  same  way  aa  did  Pope 
Leo  x  It  was  a  contemptible  monkish  dispute,  and  all 
sensible  men,  he  thought,  ought  to  delight  to  see  monks 
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devour  one  another.  "  I  lately  said  to  a  friar,  who  was 
telling  me  about  it,"  he  writes,  " '  Devour  one  another,  that 
ye  may  be  consumed  one  of  another.'  It  ib  my  desire  that 
our  enemies  (the  monks)  may  live  in  as  much  discord  aa 
possible,  and  may  be  always  quarrelling  among  themselves." 
He  attached  himself  vehemently  to  Luther  (and  Hutten 
was  always  vehement)  only  when  he  found  that  the  monk 
stood  for  freedom  of  conscience  (The  Liberty  of  a  Christian 
Man)  and  for  a  united  Germany  against  Borne  {To  the 
Christian  Nobility  of  the  German  Nation  respecting  the 
Reformation  of  the  Christian  Estate).  As  we  study  his  face 
in  the  engravings  which  have  survived,  mark  his  hollow 
cheeks,  high  cheek-bones,  long  nose,  heavy  moustache, 
shaven  chin,  whiskers  straggling  as  if  frayed  by  the  helmet, 
and  bold  eyes,  we  can  see  the  rude  Franconian  noble,  who 
by  some  strange  freak  of  fortune  became  a  scholar,  a 
Humanist,  a  patriot,  and,  in  bis  own  way,  a  reformer. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

SOOIAL  CONDITIONS.1 

|  1.  Towtu  and  Trad*. 

It  has  been  already  said  that  the  times  of  the  Renaissance 
were  a  period  of  transition  in  the  social  as  well  as  in 
the  intellectual  condition  of  the  peoples  of  Europe.  The 
economic  changes  were  so  great,  that  no  description  of  the 
environment  of  the  Reformation  would  be  complete  with- 
out some  account  of  the  social  revolution  which  was  slowly 
progressing.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  there 
is  some  danger  in  making  the  merely  general  statements 

■Sovmm:  Barack,  Zitnmeriecht  Chnrnto,  1  toU.  (2nd  ed. ,  Freiburg  i.  B. 
1881-1883) ;  Chreniien  der  devisthen  Sl&dte,  29  Tola,  (in  pragma) ;  Grimm, 
Wudtoaur,  7  Toll.  (Gottuigen,  1840-1878)  ;  Haetzerlin,  Liedtrbuch  (Qued- 
linburg,  1840) ;  Liliencron,  Mi  hieiorieehen  VolktlUder  dm-  DnUtehen  tarn 
drtiuhnteKbUmmseehidmttiiJahThvndeTtlLeipiig.lSeS-lSeS);  Sebastian 
Brtnd'i  Narrmediiff  (Leiprig,  1864) ;  Qdler  Ton  Eerwnbai^'a  Auegewahlte 
Sthriften  (Trier,  1B81) ;  Hani  Sachs,  FattnaehtpieU  (Neudrudct  AuixKm 
LiUereUnrverke,  Nob.  26,  27,  81,  S3,  SO,  40,  42,  48,  CI,  62,  60,  08,  64)  i 
Ham  tod  Sohranichen,  Lthen  vnd  Abtnttner  da  tchteeitehen  Ritiert,  Stan 
».  SchvxinidumiBrcBli-a,  1820-1828);  Yandnro,  Social  Li/4  inLvOux',  Time 
(Weetminrter,  1002) ;  Tritbemlw,  Annate  Smavgienmu  (St.  Gallen,  1600). 

Later  Books  :  Ahrrn  SchnU,  Dtvttdus  Lebrx  im  l#e%  und  lSle* 
JaMtmndtrt  (Prague,  1892) ;  Kriogk,  Dmdeeket  XUrgerthum  im  MittelaUtr 
IFraukfnrt,  1888,  1871) ;  Freytag,  BOder  ant  dm-  ds.vtKhen  Vergnngenkeit, 
IL  H.  (Leipzig,  1899— translation  by  Mr*.  Malcolm  of  an  earlier  edition, 
London,  1802} ;  the  leriea  of  Monographic*  nw  intetnm  KuUnrgetMehU 
edited  by  Stelnhanaan  (Leipiig,  18SS-1B0E),  an  mil  of  ralaabla  information 
and  fflnitrationi  i  Alcjs  Schulto,  Die  Fuggtr  in  Rim  (Leipzig,  1904); 
(Jothein,  FolitirJu  und  religi&M  Voltebevegvnge*  «or  der  Reformation, 
(Brealan,  1878) ;  Cambridge  Modern  Bittcrf,  lLit;t,  Bamld,  GuchidiU 
tW  dtuLtdun  Reformation  (Berlin,  1890) ;  Genet,  Home  Saeht  trad  mint  Zett 
(Leiprig.  1902)  j  Janasen,  Getchicate  dee  devteAen  Volktl,  teU  dm  Autgang 
da  MiUeiaiUrt,  i.  (1897) ;  Both  t.  Scnraoketurtein,  Dm  PatrMat  in  dm 
Km  (Fwibnrg  L  B.,  no  date). 
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which  alone  are  possible  in  this  chapter.  The  economio 
forces  at  work  were  modified  and  changed  in  countries  and 
in  districts,  and  daring  decades,  by  local  conditions.  Any 
general  description  is  liable  to  be  qualified  by  numerous 
exceptions. 

Beneath  the  whole  mediaeval  system  lay  the  idea  that 
the  land  was  the  only  economic  basis  of  wealth.  During 
the  earlier  Middle  Ages  this  was  largely  true  everywhere, 
and  was  specially  so  in  Germany.  Each  little  district  pro- 
duced almost  all  that  it  needed  for  its  own  wants ;  and  the 
economic  value  of  the  town  consisted  in  its  being  a  cor- 
poration of  artisans  exchanging  the  fruits  of  their  industries 
for  the  surplus  of  farm  produce  which  the  peasants  brought 
to  their  market-place.  But  the  increasing  trade  of  the 
towns,  developed  at  first  along  the  greater  rivers,  the 
arteries  of  the  countries,  gradually  produced  another  source 
of  wealth ;  and  this  commerce  made  great  stridea  after  the 
Crusades  had  opened  the  Eastern  markets  to  European 
traders.  Trade,  commerce,  and  manufactures  were  the  life 
of  the  towns,  and  were  rapidly  increasing  their  importance. 

In  mediaeval  times  each  town  was  an  independent 
economio  centre,  and  the  regulation  of  industry  and  of 
trade  was  an  exclusively  municipal  affair.  This  state  of 
matters  had  changed  in  some  countries  before  the  time 
of  the  Reformation,  and  statesmen  had  begun  to  recognise 
the  importance  of  a  national  trade,  and  to  take  steps  to 
further  it ;  but  in  Germany,  chiefly  owing  to  its  hopeless 
divisions,  the  old  state  of  matters  remained,  and  the 
municipalities  continued  to  direct  and  control  all  com- 
mercial and  iudustri.il  affairs. 

The  townB  had  originally  grown  up  under  the  protection 
of  the  Emperor,  or  of  some  great  lord  of  the  soil,  or  of  an 
ecclesiastical  prince  or  foundation,  and  the  early  officials 
were  the  representatives  of  these  fostering  powers.  The 
descendants  of  this  early  official  class  became  known  as 
the  "  patricians "  of  the  city,  and  they  regarded  all  the 
official  positions  as  the  hereditary  privileges  of  their  class. 
The  town  population  was  thoroughly  organised  in  i 
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tions  of  workmen,  commonly  called  "  gilds,"  which  at  first  con- 
cerned themselves  simply  with  the  regulation  and  improve- 
ment of  the  industry  carried  on,  and  with  the  education  and 
recreations  of  the  workers.  But  these  "  gilds  "  soon  assumed 
a  political  character.  The  workmen  belonging  to  them 
formed  the  fighting  force  needed  for  the  independence  and 
protection  of  the  city.  Each  "  gild "  had  its  fighting 
organisation,  its  war  banner,  its  armoury ;  and  its  members 
were  trained  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  practised  it  in  their 
hours  of  recreation.  The  "  gilds  "  therefore  began  to  claim 
some  share  in  the  government  of  the  town,  and  in  most 
German  cities,  in  the  decades  before  the  Reformation,  the 
old  ariBtocratic  government  of  the  "  patricians "  had  given 
place  to  the  more  democratic  rule  of  the  "gilds."  The 
chief  offices  connected  with  the  "  gilds  "  insensibly  tended 
to  become  hereditary  in  a  few  leading  families,  and  this 
created  a  second  "  patrieiat "  whose  control  was  resented  by 
the  great  mass  of  the  workmen.  Nuxnberg  was  one  of 
the  few  great  German  cities  where  the  old  "  patricians " 
continued  to  rule  down  to  the  times  of  the  Reformation. 

These  "  gilds  "  were  for  the  most  part  full  of  business 
energy,  which  showed  itself  in  the  twofold  way  of  making 
such  regulations  as  they  believed  would  insure  good  work- 
manship, and  of  securing  facilities  for  the  sale  of  their  wares. 
All  the  workmen,  it  was  believed,  were  interested  in  the 
production  of  good  articles,  and  the  bad  workmanship  of  one 
artisan  was  regarded  as  bringing  discredit  upon  all.  Hence, 
as  a  rule,  every  article  was  tested  in  private  before  it 
was  exposed  for  public  sale,  and  various  punishments  were 
devised  to  check  the  production  of  inferior  goods.  Thus 
in  Bremen  every  badly  made  pair  of  shoes  was  publicly 
destroyed  at  the  pillory  of  the  town.  Such  regulations 
belonged  to  the  private  administration  of  the  towns,  and 
liffcred  in  different  places.  Indeed,  the  whole  municipal 
government  of  the  German  cities  presents  an  endless  variety, 
due  to  the  local  history  and  other  conditions  affecting  the 
individual  towns.  While  the  production  was  a  matter  for 
private  regulation  in  each  centre  of  industry,  distribution 
6* 
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involved  the  towns  in  something  ■  like  a  common  policy. 
It  demanded  safe  means  of  communication  between  one 
town  and  another,  between  the  towns  and  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, and  safe  outlets  to  foreign  lands.  It  needed  roads, 
bridges,  and  security  of  travel.  The  towns  banded  them- 
selves together,  and  made  alliances  with  powerful  feudal 
nobles  to  secure  these  advantages.  Such  was  the  origin 
of  the  great  Hanseatic  League,  which  had  its  beginnings 
in  Flanders,  spread  over  North  Germany,  included  the 
Scandinavian  countries,  and  grew  to  be  a  European  power.1 
The  less  known  leagues  among  the  cities  of  South  Germany 
did  equally  good  service,  and  they  commonly  secured 
outlets  to  Venice,  Florence,  and  Genoa,  by  alliances  with 
the  peasantry  in  whose  hands  were  the  chief  passes  of  the 
Alps.  All  this  meant  an  opposition  between  the  burghers 
and  the  nobles — an  opposition  which  was  continuous,  which 
on  occasion  flamed  out  into  great  wars,  and  which  com- 
pelled the  cities  to  maintain  civic  armies,  composed  partly 
of  their  citizens  and  partly  of  hired  troops.  It  was 
reckoned  that  Strassburg  and  Augsburg  together  could 
send  a  fighting  force  of  40,000  men  into  the  field. 

The  area  of  trade,  though,  according  to  modern  ideas, 
restricted,  was  fairly  extensive.  It  included  all  the  coun- 
tries in  modern  Europe  and  the  adjacent  seas.  The  sea- 
trade  was  carried  on  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  Seas, 
in  the  Baltic  and  North  Seas,  and  down  the  western  coasts 
of  France  and  Spain.  The  North  Sea  was  the  great  fishing 
ground,  and  large  quantities  of  dried  fish,  necessary  for  the 
due  keeping  of  Lent,  were  despatched  in  coasting  vessels, 
and  by  the  overland  routes  to  the  southern  countries  of 
Europe.  Furs,  skins,  and  corn  came  from  Russia  and  the 
northern  countries.  Spain,  some  parts  of  Germany,  and 
above  all  England,  were  the  wool-exporting  countries.  The 
eastern  counties  of  England,  many  towns  in  Germany  and 
France,  and  especially  the  Low  Countries,  were  the  centres 
of  the  woollen  manufactures.     The   north  of  France  was 
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the  great  flax-growing  country.  In  Italy,  at  Barcelona  in 
Spain,  and  at  Lyons  in  France,  silk  was  produced  and 
manufactured  The  spices  and  dried  fruits  of  the  East, 
and  its  silks  and  costly  brocades  and  feathers,  came  from 
the  Levant  to  Venice,  and  were  carried  north  through  the 
great  passes  which  pierce  the  range  of  the  Alps. 

Civic  statesmen  did  their  best,  by  mutual  bargains  and 
the  establishment  of  factories,  to  protect  and  extend  trading 
facilities  for  their  townsmen.  The  German  merchant  bad 
his  magnificent  Ftmdaeo  dei  Tedeschi  in  Venice,  his  factories 
of  the  Hanseatic  League  in  London,  Bruges,  Bergen,  and 
even  in  far-off  Novgorod ;  and  Englishmen  had  also  their 
factories  in  foreign  parts,  within  which  they  could  buy  and 
sell  in  peace 

The  perils  of  the  German  merchant,  In  spite  of  all 
civic  leagues,  were  at  home  rather  than  abroad.  His  country 
swarmed  with  Free  Nobles,  each  of  whom  looked  upon 
himself  as  a  sovereign  power,  with  full  right  to  do  as  he 
pleased  within  his  own  dominions,  whether  these  were  an 
extensive  principality  or  a  few  hundred  acres  surrounding 
his  castle.  He  could  impose  what  tolls  or  customs  dues 
he  pleased  on  the  merchants  whose  heavily-laden  waggons 
entered  his  territories.  He  had  customary  rights  which 
made  bad  roada  and  the  lack  of  bridges  advantages  to  the 
lord  of  the  soiL  If  an  axle  or  wheel  broke,  if  a  waggon 
upset  in  crossing  a  dangerous  ford,  the  bales  thrown  on 
the  path  or  stranded  on  the  banks  of  the  stream  could  be 
claimed  by  the  proprietor  of  the  land.  Worse  than  all 
were  the  perils  from  the  robber-knights — men  who  insisted 
on  their  right  to  make  private  war  even  when  that  took 
the  form  of  highway  robbery,  and  who  largely  subsisted  on 
the  gains  which  came,  as  they  said,  from  making  their 
"  horsee  bite  off  the  purses  of  travellers." 

In  spite  of  all  these  hindrances,  a  capitalist  class 
gradually  arose  in  Germany.  Large  profits,  altogether 
apart  from  trade,  could  be  made  by  managing,  collecting, 
and  forwarding  the  money  coming  from  the  universal 
system  of  Indulgences.      It   was  in  this  way  that  tin 
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Fuggers  of  Augsburg  first  rose  to  wealth.  Money  Boon 
bred  money.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  Middle  Ages 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  lending  out  money  on  interest, 
save  among  the  Italian  merchants  of  North  Italy  or 
among  the  Jews.  The  Church  had  always  prohibited 
what  it  called  usury.  But  Churchmen  were  the  first  to 
practise  the  Bin  they  had  condemned.  The  members  of 
ecclesiastical  corporations  began  to  make  useful  advances, 
charging  an  interest  of  from  7  to  1 2  per  cent. — moderate 
enough  for  the  times.  Gradually  the  custom  spread  among 
the  wealthy  laity,  who  did  not  confine  themselves  to  these 
reasonable  profits,  and  we  find  Sebastian  Brand  inveighing 
against  the  "  Christian  Jews,"  who  had  become  worse 
oppressors  than  the  Israelite  capitalists  whom  they  copied. 
But  the  great  alteration  in  social  conditions,  following 
change  in  the  distribution  of  wealth,  came  when  the  age 
of  geographical  discovery  had  made  a  world  commerce  a 
possible  thing, 

|  2.  Geographical  Diteoveritt  and  the  beginning  of  a 
World  Trade. 

The  fifteenth  century  from  its  beginning  had  seen  one 
geographical  discovery  after  another.  Perhaps  we  may 
say  that  the  sailors  of  Genoa  had  begun  the  new  era 
by  reaching  the  Azores  and  Madeira.  Then  Dom 
Henrique  of  Portugal,  Governor  of  Cents,  organised 
voyages  of  trade  and  discovery  down  the  coast  of  Africa. 
Portuguese,  Venetian,  and  Genoese  captains  commanded 
his  vessels.  From  142S,  expedition  after  expedition  was 
sent  forth,  and  at  his  death  in  1460  the  coast  of  Africa 
as  far  as  Guinea  had  been  explored.  His  work  was 
carried  on  by  his  countrymen.  The  Guinea  trade  in 
Blaves,  gold,  and  ivory  was  established  as  early  as  1480  ; 
the  Congo  was  reached  in  1484;  and  Portuguese  ships, 
under  Bartholomew  Diaz,  rounded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
in  1486.  During  these  later  yean  a  new  motive  had 
prompted  the  voyages  of  exploration.     The  growth  of  the 
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Turkish  power  in  the  east  of  Europe  had  destroyed  the 
commercial  colonies  and  factories  on  the  Black  Sea;  the 
fall  of  Constantinople  had  blocked  the  route  along  the 
valley  of  the  Danube ;  and  Venice  had  a  monopoly  of  the 
trade  with  Egypt  and  Syria,  the  only  remaining  channels 
by  which  the  merchandise  from  the  East  reached  Europe, 
The  great  commercial  problem  of  the  times  was  how  to 
get  some  bold  of  the  direct  trade  with  the  East  It  was 
this  that  inspired  Bristol  skippers,  familiar  with  Iceland, 
with  the  idea  that  by  following  old  Norse  traditions  they 
might  find  a  path  by  way  of  the  North  Atlantic;  that 
sent  Columbus  across  the  Mid-Atlantic  to  discover  the 
Bahamas  and  the  continent  of  America ;  and  that  drove 
the  more  fortunate  Portuguese  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Young  Vasco  da  Gama  reached  the  goal  first, 
when,  after  doubling  the  Cape,  he  sailed  up  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa,  reached  Mombasa,  and  then  boldly  crossed 
the  Indian  Ocean  to  Calicut,  the  Indian  emporium  for  that 
rich  trade  which  all  the  European  nations  were  anxiona  to 
share.  The  possibilities  of  a  world  commerce  led  to  the 
creation  of  trading  companies;  for  a  larger  capital  waa 
needed  than  individual  merchants  possessed,  and  the 
formation  of  these  companies  overshadowed,  discredited, 
and  finally  destroyed  the  gild  system  of  the  medieval 
trading  cities.  Trade  and  industry  became  capitalised  to 
a  degree  previously  unknown.  One  great  family  of 
capitalists,  the  Welser,  had  factories  in  Borne,  Milan, 
Genoa,  and  Lyons,  and  tapped  the  rich  Eastern  trade  by 
their  houses  in  Antwerp,  Lisbon,  and  Madeira.  They 
even  tried,  unsuccessfully,  to  establish  a  German  colony 
r>n  the  new  continent — in  Venezuela.  Another,  the 
Fuggers  of  Augsburg,  were  interested  in  all  kinds  of 
trade,  but  especially  in  the  mining  industry.  It  is  said 
that  the  mines  of  Thuringia,  Carinthia,  and  the  Tyrol 
within  Germany,  and  those  of  Hungary  and  Spain  outside 
it,  were  almost  all  in  their  hands.  The  capital  of  the 
family  was  estimated  in  1546  at  sixty-three  millions  of 
gulden.  This  increase  of  wealth  does  not  seem  to  have 
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been  confined  to  a  few  favourites  of  fortune.  It  belonged 
to  the  masa  of  the  members  of  the  great  trading  companies. 
Von  Bezold  instances  a  "  certain  native  of  Augsburg " 
whose  investment  of  500  gulden  in  a  merchant  company 
brought  him  in  seven  years  24,500  gulden.  Merchant 
princes  confronted  the  princes  of  the  State  and  those  of 
the  Church,  and  their  presence  and  power  dislocated  the 
old  social  relations.  The  towns,  the  abodes  of  these  rich 
merchants,  acquired  a  new  and  powerful  influence  among 
the  complex  of  national  relations,  until  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say,  that  if  the  political  future  of  Germany  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  secular  princes,  its  social  condition  came  to 
be  dominated  by  the  burgher  class. 

§  3.  Increase  in  Wealth  and  luxurious  Living, 

Culture,  which  had  long  abandoned  the  cloisters,  came 
to  settle  in  the  towns.  We  have  already  seen  that  they 
were  the  centres  of  German  Humanism  and  of  the  New 
Learning.  The  artists  of  the  German  Renaissance  belonged 
to  the  towns,  and  their  principal  patrons  were  the  wealthy 
burghers.  The  rich  merchants  displayed  their  civic 
patriotism  in  aiding  to  build  great  churches ;  in  erecting 
magnificent  chambers  of  commerce,  where  merchandise 
could  be  stored,  with  halls  for  buying  and  selling,  and 
rooms  where  the  merchants  of  the  town  could  consult 
about  the  interests  of  the  civic  trade;  in  building 
Artiishdff.  or  assembly  rooms,  where  the  patrician  burghers 
had  their  public  dances,  dinners,  and  other  kinds  of 
social  entertainments;  in  raising  great  towers  for  the 
honour  of  the  town.  They  built  magnificent  private 
houses.  jiBneas  Sylvius  tells  us  that  in  Niimberg  he 
saw  many  burgher  houses  that  befitted  kings,  and  that 
the  Sling  of  Scotland  was  not  as  nobly  housed  as  a 
Nurnberg  burgher  of  the  second  rank.  They  filled  these 
dwellings  with  gold  and  silver  plate,  and  with  costly 
Venetian  glass ;  their  furniture  was  adorned  with  delicate 
wood -carving ;  costly  tapestries,  paintings,  and  engravings 
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decorated  tbe  walls ;  and  the  reception-room  or  ttube  was 
the  place  of  greatest  display.  The  towns  in  which  all 
this  wealth  was  accumulated  were  neither  populous  nor 
powerful.  They  cannot  be  compared  with  tbe  city 
republics  of  Italy,  where  the  town  ruled  over  a  large 
territory :  the  lands  belonging  to  the  imperial  cities 
of  Germany  were  comparatively  of  small  extent.  Nor 
could  they  boast  of  the  population  of  the  great  cities 
of  the  Netherlands.  Nurnberg,  it  is  said,  had -a  population 
of  a  little  over  20,000  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Straseborg,  a  somewhat  smaller  one.  The 
population  of  Frankfurt-on-t  he-Main  was  about  10,000 
in  1440.'  The  number  of  inhabitants  had  probably 
increased  by  one-half  more  in  the  decades  immediately 
preceding  the  Reformation.  But  all  the  great  towns, 
with  their  elaborate  fortifications,  handsome  buildings,  and 
massive  towers,  had  a  very  imposing  appearance  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

There  was,  however,  another  side  to  all  this.  There  was 
very  little  personal  "comfort"  and  very  little  personal 
refinement  among  the  rich  burghers  and  nobles  of  Germany 
— much  less  than  among  the  corresponding  classes  in  Italy, 
the  Netherlands,  and  France.  The  towns  were  badly 
drained,  if  drained  at  all ;  the  streets  were  Beldom  paved, 
and  mud  and  filth  accumulated  in  almost  indescribable 
ways ;  the  garbage  was  thrown  out  of  the  windows ;  and 
troops  of  swine  were  the  ordinary  scavengers.  The  increase 
of  wealth  showed  itself  chiefly  in  all  kinds  of  sensual  living. 
Preachers,  economists,  and  satirists  denounce  the  luxury 
and  immodesty  of  the  dress  both  of  men  and  women,  the 
gluttony  and  the  drinking  habits  of  the  rich  burghers  and 
of  the  nobility  of  Germany.  We  learn  from  Hans  von 
Schweinichen  that  noblemen  prided  themselves  on  having 
men  among  their  retainers  who  could  drink  all  rivals 

1  Thaw  figures  li«ve  bean  talm  from  Dr.  F.  von  Beiold  {QtaAkkU  iter 

ieutxAs*  Befiirmatioa,  Berlin,  ISM,  p.  86).  When  the  Chrm.  Epitt. 
Hiiduheim.  wji  that  during  a  visitation  of  the  plague  10,000  persona  died 
in  Nttmbtrg  alone,  the  tarritoir  u  wall  u  the  citj  moat  be  included, 
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beneath  the  table,  and  that  noble  personages  seldom  met 
without  such  a  drinking  contest.1  The  wealthy,  learned, 
and  artistic  city  of  Niirnberg  possessed  a  public  waggon, 
which  every  night  was  led  through  the  streets  to  pick  up 
and  convey  to  their  homes  drunken  burghers  found  lying 
in  the  filth  of  the  streets.  The  Chronicle  of  the  Zimmer 
Famuli!/  relates  that  st  the  castle  of  Count  Andrew  of  Son- 
nenberg,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  carnival  danoe  and  after  the 
usual  "  sleeping  drink  "  had  been  served  round,  one  of  the 
company  went  to  the  kennels  and  carried  to  the  ball-room 
backets  of  scraps  and  slops  gathered  to  feed  the  hounds, 
and  that  the  lords  and  ladies  amused  themselves  by  flinging 
the  contents  at  each  other,  "  to  the  great  detriment,"  the 
chronicler  adds,  "  of  their  clothes  and  of  the  room."  *  A  like 
licence  pervaded  the  relations  between  men  and  women,  of 
which  it  will  perhaps  suffice  to  say  that  the  public  baths, 
where,  be  it  noted,  the  bathing  was  often  promiscuous,  were 
such  that  they  served  Albert  Durer  and  other  contemporary 
painters  the  purpose  of  a  •  life  school "  to  make  drawings 
of  the  nude.1  The  conversation  and  behaviour  of  the  nobles 
and  wealthy  burghers  of  Germany  in  the  decades  before  the 
Reformation  displayed  a  coarseness  which  would  now  be 
held  to  disgrace  the  lowest  classes  of  the  population  in  any 
country* 

The  gradual  capitalising  of  industry  had  been  sapping 
the  old  "  gild  "  organisation  within  the  cities ;  the  extension 
of  commerce,  and  especially  the  shifting  of  the  centre  of  ex- 
ternal trade  from  Venice  to  Antwerp,  in  consequence  of  the 
discovery  of  the  new  route  to  the  Eastern  markets,  and 

1  Ban*  to*  Sdtvxtnidum,  L  185. 

1  Zimmeruehs  Chronii,  U.  08,  69. 

1  Ephrussi,  La  Saint  dst  Ftmmei  d'Albtrt  DUrtr  (Nttm-berg,  do  data). 

*  It  has  recently  become  •  fashion  among  some  Angticm  and  Boman 
Catholic  writers  to  dwell  on  the  "coarseness"  of  Lather  displayed  in  his 
writings.  One  is  tempted  to  salt  whether  these  writer*  hare  erer  read  the 
Zitnmtr  OhronieU,  If  they  know  anything  about  the  Fastna&tipule  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  of  the  Soilvagm,  of  Thomas  Muraer 
and  Bebel,  Humanists ;  above  all,  if  they  have  ever  heard  of  the  parable  at 
the  mote  and  the  beam  t 
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■ban  all,  the  growth  of  the  great  merchant  companies, 
whose  world-trade  required  enormous  capital,  overshadowed 
the  "  gilde "  and  destroyed  their  influence.  The  rise  and 
power  of  this  capitalist  order  Revered  the  poor  from  the 
rich,  and  created,  in  a  sense  unknown  before,  a  proletariat 
class  within  the  cities,  which  was  liable  to  be  swollen  by 
the  influx  of  discontented  and  rained  peasants  from  the 
country  districts.  The  corruption  of  morals,  which  reached 
its  height  in  the  city  life  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  intensified  the  growing  hatred  between 
the  rich  burgher  and  the  poor  workman.  The  ostentatious 
display  of  burgher  wealth  heightened  the  natural  antipathy 
between  merchant  and  noble.  The  universal  hatred  of  the 
merchant  class  is  a  pronounced  feature  of  the  times.  "  They 
increase  prices,  make  hunger,  and  slay  the  poor  folk,"  was 
a  common  saying.  Men  like  Ulrica  von  Hntten  were 
prepared  to  justify  the  robber-knights  because  they  attacked 
the  merchants,  who,  he  said,  were  raining  Germany.  Yet 
the  merchant  class  increased  and  flourished,  and  with  them, 
the  towns  which  they  inhabited. 


§  4.  The  Condition  of  tkt  Featantry. 

The  condition  of  the  peasantry  in  Germany  has  also  to 
be  described.  The  folk  who  practise  husbandry  usually 
form  the  most  stable  element  in  any  community,  but  they 
could  not  avoid  being  touched  by  the  economic  movements 
of  the  time.  The  seeds  of  revolution  had  long  been 
sown  among  the  German  peasantry,  and  peasant  risings 
had  taken  place  in  different  districts  of  sooth-central 
Europe  from  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  down  to  the 
opening  years  of  the  sixteenth  centuries.  It  is  difficult 
to  describe  accurately  the  state  of  these  German 
peasants.  The  social  condition  of  the  nobles  and  the 
burghers  has  had  many  an  historian,  and  their  modes 
of  life  have  left  abundant  traces  in  literature  and  archaeo- 
logy; bnt  peasant  houses  and  implements  soon  perished, 
and  the  chronicles  seldom  refer  to  the  world  to  which  the 
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"  land-folk  "  belonged,  save  when  some  local  peasant  rising 
or  the  tragedy  of  the  Peasants'  War  thrust  them  into 
history.  Our  main  difficulty,  however,  does  not  arise  so 
much  from  lack  of  descriptive  material — for  that  can  be 
found  when  diligently  sought  for — as  from  the  varying, 
almoet  contradictory  statements  that  are  made.  Some 
contemporary  writers  condescend  to  describe  the  peasant 
class.  A  large  number  of  collections  of  WeUthtimsr,  the 
consuetudinary  laws  which  regulated  the  life  of  the  village 
communities,  have  been  recovered  and  carefully  edited ; ' 
folk-songs  preserve  the  old  life  and  usages ;  many  of  the 
Fattnaehtspiele  or  rude  carnival  dramas  deal  with  peasant 
scenes ;  and  Albert  Diirer  and  other  artiste  of  the  times 
have  sketched  over  and  over  again  the  peasant,  his  house 
and  cot-yard,  his  village  and  his  daily  life.  We  can,  in 
part,  reconstruct  the  old  peasant  life  and  its  surroundings. 
Only  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  life  varied  not  only 
in  different  parts  of  Germany,  bnt  in  the  same  districts  and 
decades  under  different  rural  proprietors ;  for  the  peasant 
was  so  dependent  on  his  over-lord  that  the  character  of 
the  proprietor  counted  for  much  in  the  condition  of  the 
people. 

The  village  artisan  did  not  exiBt  The  peasants  lived  by 
themselves  apart  from  all  other  classes  of  the  population. 
That  is  the  universal  statement.  They  carried  thB  produce 
of  their  land  and  their  live-stock  to  the  nearest  town,  sold 
it  in  the  market-place,  and  bought  there  what  they  needed 
for  their  life  and  work. 

They  dwelt  in  villages  fortified  after  a  fashion ;  for  the 
group  of  houses  was  surrounded  sometimes  by  a  wall,  but 
usually  by  a  stout  fence,  made  with  strong  stakes  and 
interleaved  branches.  This  was  entered  by  a  gate  that 
could  be  locked.     Outside  the  fence,  circling  the  whole  was 

1  The  moat  complete  collection  of  the  WeUlhUnur  la  in  ter«n  volume* 
Volume*  I.-ir.  edited  by  J.  Grimm,  end  volumet  v.-rii.  edited  bj-  R, 
Sohroedei,  UBttingen,  1840-1M2,  1866,  1369,  1878.  Important  extxaota 
an  given  by  Alwin  Sohulte  in  his  Dmltcka  Ltttn  im  U  «**  if  **•» 
~     ma,  18SM,  pp.  145-178  (Qra*M  Auegebe). 
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a  deep  ditch  crossed  by  a  "tailing  door*  or  drawbridge. 
Within  the  fence  among  the  houses  there  was  usually  a 
small  church,  a  public-house,  a  house  or  room  (Spielhavs) 
where  the  village  council  met  and  where  justice  was  dis- 
pensed. In  front  stood  a  strong  wooden  stake,  to  which 
criminals  were  tied  for  punishment,  and  near  it  always  the 
stocks,  sometimes  a  gallows,  and  more  rarely  the  pole  and 
wheel  for  the  barbarous  mediaeval  punishment  "  breaking 
on  the  wheel" 

The  houses  were  wooden  frames  filled  in  with  sun- 
dried  bricks,  and  were  thatched  with  straw ;  the  chimneys 
were  of  wood  protected  with  clay.  The  cattle,  fuel,  fodder, 
and  family  were  sheltered  under  the  one  large  roof.  The 
timber  for  building  and  repairs  was  got  from  the  forest 
under  regulations  set  down  in  the  Weitth&mer,  and  the 
peasants  had  leave  to  collect  the  fallen  branches  for  fire- 
wood, the  women  gathering  and  carrying,  and  the  men 
cutting  and  stacking  under  the  eaves.  All  breaches  of 
the  forest  laws  were  severely  punished  (in  some  of  the 
WeitthAmer  the  felling  of  a  tree  without  leave  was  pun- 
ished by  beheading) ;  so  was  the  moving  of  landmarks ;  for 
wood  and  soil  were  precious. 

Most  houses  had  a  small  fenced  garden  attached,  in 
which  were  grown  cabbages,  greens,  and  lettuce ;  small  onions 
(cibblle,  Scotticf  syboes),  parsley,  and  peas ;  poppies,  garlic, 
and  hemp ;  apples,  plums,  and,  in  South  Germany,  grapes ; 
as  well  as  other  things  whose  mediaeval  German  names  are 
not  translatable  by  ma  Wooden  beehives  were  placed  in 
the  garden,  and  a  pigeon  bouse  usually  stood  in  the  yard. 

The  scanty  underclothing  of  the  peasants  was  of  wool 
and  the  outer  dress  of  linen — the  men's,  girt  with  a  belt 
from  which  bung  a  sword,  for  they  always  went  armed. 
Their  furniture  consisted  of  a  table,  several  three-legged 
stools,  and  one  or  two  chests.  Rude  cooking  utensils  hung 
on  the  walls,  and  dried  pork,  fruits,  and  baskets  of  grain 
on  the  rafters.  The  drinking-cups  were  of  coarse  clay ; 
and  we  find  regulations  that  the  table-cloth  or  covering 
ought  to  be  washed  at  least  once  a  year  I  Their  ordinary 
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food  was  "  some  poor  bread,  oatmeal  porridge,  and  oookad 
vegetables ;  and  their  drink,  water  and  whey."  The  live- 
stock  included  horses,  cows,  goats,  sheep,  pigs,  and  hens.1 

The  villagers  elected  from  among  themselves  four  men, 
the  BavemmeisUr,  who  were  the  Fathers  of  the  community. 
They  were  the  arbiters  in  disputes,  settled  quarrels, 
and  arranged  for  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  various 
feudal  assessments  and  services.  They  had  no  judicial  or 
administrative  powers ;  these  belonged  to  the'  over-lord, 
or  a  representative  appointed  by  him.  This  official  sat 
in  the  justice  room,  heard  cases,  issued  sentences,  and 
exercised  all  the  mediaeval  powers  of  "pit  and  gallows." 
The  whole  list  of  mediaeval  punishments,  ludicrous  and 
gruesome,  were  at  his  command.  It  was  he  who  ordered 
the  scolding  wife  to  be  earned  round  the  church  three 
times  while  her  neighbours  jeered ;  who  set  the  unfortunate 
charcoal-burner,  who  had  transgressed  some  forest  law,  into 
the  stocks,  with  his  bare  feet  exposed  to  a  slow  fire  till 
his  soles  were  thoroughly  burnt ;  who  beheaded  men  who 
cat  down  trees,  and  ordered  murderers  to  be  broken  on  the 
wheel.  He  saw  that  the  rents,  paid  in  kind,  were  duly 
gathered.  He  directed  the  forced  services  of  ploughing, 
sowing,  and  harvesting  the  over-lord's  fields,  what  wood 
was  to  be  hewn  for  the  castle,  what  ditches  dug,  and  what 
roads  repaired.     He  saw  that  the  peasants  drank  no  wine 

1  In  tha  Interesting  collection  of  mediaeval  songs,  of  data  1470  or  1171, 
LiaUrbueh  der  Clara  HStslerin  (Quedlinbnrg  end  Leipzig,  1S40),  No.  07 
(p.  250),  entitled  Von  Hair  Btlsen,  describe*  a  peasant  wadding,  and  tails 
ns  what  aach  of  th«  pair  contributed  to  the  "  planishing. "  The  bridegroom, 
Bctza  or  Bartholomew  Mair,  gave  to  his  bride  as  acre  (jtteharf)  of  land  well 
sown  with  flax,  eight  bushels  of  oats,  two  cheep,  a  cock  and  fourteen  hens, 
and  a  small  mm  of  money  [fil-nff  p/imi  pfenning) ;  while  Hebe  Nodong,  the 
bride,  brought  to  the  common  stock  two  wooden  beehive*,  a. mare,  a  goat, 
a  calf,  a  dnn  cow,  and  a  young  pig.  It  la  perhaps  worth  remarking  that, 
according  to  the  almost  universal  custom  in  mediaval  Germany,  and  in 
spite  of  ecclesiastical  commands  and  threats,  the  actual  marriage  ceremony 
consisted  in  the  father  of  the  bride  demanding  from  tha  young  people  whether 
they  took  each  other  for  man  and  wife,  and  in  their  promising  themselves 
to  each  other  before  witnesses.  It  was  not  until  tha  morning  after  the 
marriage  had  been  consummated  that  the  wedded  pair  went  to  church  to  gat 
the  priest's  blessing  on  a  marriage  that  had  taken  plana, 
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but  what  came  from  the  proprietors  vineyards,  and  that 
they  drank  it  in  sufficient  quantity ;  that  they  ground  their 
grain  at  the  proprietor's  mill,  and  fired  their  bread  at  the 
estate  bakehouse.  He  exacted  the  two  most  valuable  of 
the  moveable  goods  of  a  dead  peasant — the  hated  "  death- 
tax"  There  was  no  end  to  his  powers.  Of  course,  accord- 
ing to  the  Weisthumer,  these  powers  were  to  be  exercised 
in  customary  ways;  and  in  some  parts  of  Germany  the 
indefinite  "  forced  services "  had  been  commuted  to  twelve 
days*  service  in  the  year,  and  in  others  to  the  payment  of 
a  fixed  rate  in  lien  of  service. 

This  description  of  the  peasant  life  has  been  taken 
entirely  from  the  WewthUmtr,  and,  for  reasons  to  be  Been 
immediately,  it  perhaps  represents  rather  a  "  golden  past " 
than  the  actual  state  of  matters  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  It  shows  the  peasants  living  in  a  state 
of  rude  plenty,  but  for  the  endless  exactions  of  their  lords 
and  the  continual  robberies  to  which  they  were  exposed  from 
bands  of  sturdy  rogues  which  swarmed  through  the  country, 
and  from  companies  of  soldiers,  who  thought  nothing  of 
carrying  off  the  peasant's  cows,  slaying  hiB  swine,  maltreat- 
ing his  womenkind,  and  even  firing  his  house. 

The  peasants  had  their  diversions,  sot  always  too 
seemly.  On  the  days  of  Church  festivals,  and  they  were 
numerous,  the  peasantry  went  to  church  and  heard  Mass 
in  the  morning,  talked  over  the  village  business  under  the 
lime-trees,  or  in  some  open  space  near  the  village,  and 
spent  the  afternoon  in  such  amusements  as  they  liked 
best — eating  and  drinking  at  the  public-house,  and  dancing 
on  the  village  green.  In  one  of  his  least  known  poems, 
Hans  Sachs  describes  the  scene — the  girls  and  the  pipers 
waiting  at  the  dancing-place,  and  the  men  and  lads  in  the 
public-house  eating  calf's  head,  tripe,  liver,  black  puddings, 
and  roast  pork,  and  drinking  whey  and  the  sour  country 
vine,  until  some  sank  under  the  benches ;  and  there  was 
mch  a  jostling,  scratching,  shoving,  bawling,  and  singing, 
that  not  a  word  could  be  heard.  Then  three  young  men 
e*me  to  the  dancing-place,  his  sweetheart  had  a  garland 
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ready  for  one  of  them,  and  the  dancing  began;  other 
conpleB  joined,  and  at  last  sixteen  pairs  of  feet  were  in 
motion.     Bough  jests,  gestures,  and  caresses  went  round. 

"Nftch  dem  der  Menaner  von  Hirschsu, 
Der  tanzet  mit  dea  Pfarrhaus  Frau 
Von  Budenheim,  die  hat  er  liiib, 
Viel  Scherzeni  am  Tanz  mit  ihr  trieb." 

The  men  whirled  their  partners  off  their  feet  and  spun 
them  round  and  round,  or  seized  them  by  the  waist  and 
tossed  them  as  high  as  they  could ;  while  they  themselves 
leaped  and  threw  out  their  feet  in  such  reckless  ways  that 
Hans  Saohs  thought  they  would  all  fall  down. 

The  winter  amusements  gathered  round  the  spinning 
house.  For  it  was  the  custom  in  most  German  Tillages 
for  the  young  women  to  resort  to  a  large  room  in  the  mill, 
3r  to  the  Tillage  tavern,  or  to  a  neighbour's  house,  with 
their  wool  and  flax,  their  distaffs  and  spindles,  some  of 
them  old  heirlooms  and  richly  ornamented,  to  spin  all 
evening.  The  lads  came  also  to  pick  the  fluff  off  the 
lasses'  dresses,  they  said;  to  hold  the  small  beaker  of 
water  into  which  they  dipped  their  fingers  as  they  span ; 
and  to  cheer  the  spinsters  with  songs  and  recitations. 
After  work  came  the  dancing.  On  festival  evenings,  and 
especially  at  carnival  times,  the  lads  treated  their  sweet- 
hearts to  a  late  supper  and  a  dance ;  and  escorted  them 
home,  carrying  their  distaffs  and  spindles.1  All  the  old 
German  love  folk-songs  are  full  of  allusions  to  this  peasant 
courtship,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  from  the 
singing  in  the  spinning  house  have  come  most  of  the 
oldest  folk-songs. 

These  descriptions  apply  to  the  German  peasants  of 
Central  and  South  Germany.  In  the  north  and  north-east, 
the  agricultural  population,  which  was  for  the  most  part 
of  Slavonic  descent,  had  been  reduced  by  their  con- 
querors to  a  serfdom  which  had  no  parallel  in  the  more 
favoured  districts. 
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|  6.  Earlier  Social  Revolt*. 

It  was  among  the  peasants  of  German  descant  that 
there  had  been  risings,  successful  and  unsuccessful,  for 
more  than  a  century.  The  train  for  revolution  had  been 
laid  not  where  serfdom  was  at  its  worst,  but  where  there 
was  ease  enough  in  life  to  allow  men  to  think,  and  where 
freedom  was  nearest  in  sight  It  may  be  well  to  refer  to 
the  earlier  peasant  revolts,  before  attempting  to  investigate 
the  causes  of  that  permanent  unrest  which  was  abundantly 
evident  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  first  great  successful  peasant  rebellion  was  the 
fight  for  freedom  made  by  the  people  of  the  four  forest 
cantons  in  Switzerland.  The  weapons  with  which  they 
overthrew  the  chivalry  of  Europe,  rude  pikes  made  by 
tying  their  scythes  to  their  alpenstocks,  may  still  be  seen 
in  the  historical  museums  of  Basel  and  Constance.  They 
proved  that  man  for  man  the  peasant  was  as  good  as  the 
noble.  The  free  peasant  soldier  had  come  into  being.  These 
free  peasants  did  not  really  secede  from  the  Empire  till 
1499,and  were  formally  connected  with  it  till  1648.  The 
Emperor  was  still  their  over-lord.  But  they  were  his  free 
peasants,  able  to  form  leagues  for  their  mutual  defence 
and  for  the  protection  of  their  rights.  Other  cantons  and 
some  neighbouring  cities  joined  them,  and  the  Swiss  Con- 
federacy, with  its  flag,  a  white  cross  on  a  red  ground,  and 
its  motto,  "  Each  for  all  and  all  for  each,"  became  a  new 
nation  in  Europe.  During  the  next  century  (1424—1471) 
the  peasants  of  the  Bbsetian  Alps  also  won  their  freedom, 
and  formed  a  confederacy  similar  to  the  Swiss,  though 
separate  from  it     It  was  called  the  Orauband. 

The  example  of  these  peasant  republics,  strong  in  the 
protection  which  their  mountains  gave  them,  fired  the 
imagination  of  the  German  peasantry  of  the  south  and  the 
south-west  of  the  Empire,  and  the  leaders  of  lost  popular 
causes  found  a  refuge  in  the  Alpine  ■  valleys  while  they 
meditated  on  fresh  schemes  to  emancipate  their  followers. 
We  havo  evidence  of  the  popularity  of  the  Swiss  in  the 
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towns  and  country  districts  of  Germany  all  through  toe 
fifteenth  and  into  the  sixteenth  century.1 

Bat  while  the  social  tumults  and  popular  uprisings 
against  authority,  which  are  a  feature  of  the  close  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  are  usually  and  rightly  enough  called  peasant 
insurrections,  the  name  tends  to  obscure  their  real  char- 
acter. They  were  rather  the  revolts  of  the  poor  against 
the  rich,  of  debtors  against  creditors,  of  men  who  had 
scanty  legal  rights  or  none  at  all  against  those  who  had 
the  protection  of  the  existing  laws,  and  they  were  joined 
by  the  poor  of  the  towns  as  well  as  by  the  peasantry 
of  the  country  districts.  The  peasants  generally  began 
the  revolt  and  the  townsmen  followed;  but  this  waa 
not  always  the  case.  Sometimes  the  mob  of  the  cities 
rose  first  and  the  peasants  joined  afterwards.  In  many 
cases,  too,  the  poorer  nobles  were  in  secret  or  open  sym- 
pathy with  the  insurrectionary  movement.  On  more  than 
one  occasion  they  led  the  insurgents  and  fought  at  their 
head.  The  union  of  poor  nobles  and  peasants  had  made 
the  Bohemian  revolt  successful 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  from  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century  on  to  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth, 
however  varied  the  cries  and  watchwords  of  the  insurgents 
may  be,  one  persistent  note  of  detestation  of  the  priests 
(the  pfaffen)  is  always  heard ;  and,  from  the  way  in  which 
Jews  and  priests  are  continually  linked  together  in  one 
common  denunciation,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  hatred 
arose  more  from  the  intolerable  pressure  of  clerical  ex- 
tortion than  from  any  feeling  of  irreligion.  The  tithes, 
great  and  small,  and  the  means  taken  to  exact  them,  were 
a  galling  burden.  "  The  priests,"  says  an  English  writer, 
*  have  their  tenth  part  of  all  the  corn,  meadows,  pasture, 
grass,  wood,  colts,  Iambs,  geese,  and  chickens.  Over  and 
besides  the  tenth  part  of  every  servant's  wages,  wool,  milk, 
honey,  wax,  cheese,  and  butter ;  yea,  and  they  look  so 
narrowly  after  their  profits  that  the  poor  wife  must  be 

1  Draysen,  Gttthichie  dtr  prtusHsdvm  Polilik,  n.  L  p.  809  ff.  (G  Tob., 
■etlin,  UW-1886) ;  Boos,  TKomai  <mrf  Felix  Plotter  (Mptia,  1878),  p.  11. 
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countable  to  them  for  every  tenth  egg,  or  else  she  getteth 
not  her  rights  at  Easter,  and  shall  be  taken  as  a  heretic." 
As  matter  of  fact,  many  of  these  tithes,  extorted  in  the 
name  of  the  Chinch,  did  not  go  into  the  pockets  of  the 
clergy  at  all,  but  were  seized  by  the  feudal  superior  and 
went  to  increase  his  revenues.  Popular  feeling,  however, 
seldom  discriminates,  and  feudal  and  clerical  dues  were 
regarded  as  belonging  to  one  system  of  intolerable  oppres- 
sion. Besides,  the  rapacity  of  Churchmen  went  far  beyond 
the  exaction  of  the  tithes.  "  I  see,"  said  a  Spaniard, 
"  that  we  can  scarcely  get  anything  from  Christ'a  ministers 
but  for  money ;  at  baptism  money,  at  bishoping  money, 
at  marriage  money,  for  confession  money — no,  not  extreme 
unction  without  money!  They  will  ring  no  bells  without 
money,  no  burial  in  the  church  without  money ;  bo  that  it 
seemeth  that  Paradise  is  shut  up  from  them  that  have  no 
money.  The  rich  is  buried  in  the  church,  the  poor  in  the 
churchyard.  The  rich  man  may  marry  with  his  nearest 
kin,  but  the  poor  not  bo,  albeit  he  be  ready  to  die  for  love 
of  her.  The  rich  may  eat  flesh  in  Lent,  but  the  poor  may 
not,  albeit  fish  perhaps  be  much  dearer.  The  rich  mau 
may  readily  get  large  Indulgences,  but  the  poor  noue, 
because  he  wauteth  money  to  pay  for  them."1 

In  spite  of  this  hatred  of  the  priests,  it  will  be  found 
that  almost  every  insurrectionary  movement  was  im- 
pregnated by  some  sentiment  of  enthusiastic  religion,  with 
which  was  blended  some  confused  dream  that  the  kingdom 
of  God  might  be  set  up  on  earth,  if  only  the  priests  were 
driven  out  of  the  laud  This  religious  element  drew  some 
of  its  strength  from  the  Lollard  movement  in  England  and 
from  the  Taborite  in  Bohemia,  but  after  1476  it  bad  a  dis- 
tinctly German  character.  Its  connection  with  what  may 
almost  be  called  the  epidemic  of  pilgrimages,  the  strongly 
increased  veneration  for  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  the  in- 
junctions laid  upon  the  confederates  in  some  of  the 
revolutionary  movements  to  repeat  so  many  Pater  Nosters 

1  Tbeae  quotation*  hare  been  taken  from  S*eboh in,  Tlit  Era  qf  tht  Pr+ 
h  PP.  57,  68  (Loudon,  1875). 
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and  Ave  Marias,  seem  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  much 
of  that  revival  of  an  enthusiastic  and  superstitious  religion 
which  marked  the  last  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  ma;  be 
regarded  as  an  attempt  to  create  a  popular  religion  apart 
from  priests  and  clergy  of  all  kinds. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  these  popular  uprisings  occurred 
at  Goths  in  1331,  when  the  peasantry  of  the  neighbour- 
hood and  many  of  the  burghers  of  the  town  rose  against 
the  exactions  of  the  Jews,  and  demanded  their  expulsion. 
It  was  an  insurrection  of  debtors  against  usurers,  and  was 
in  the  end  put  down  by  the  majority  of  the  citizens.  From 
this  date  onwards  to  1470  similar  risings  took  place  in 
many  parts  of  Germany,  prompted  by  the  same  or  like 
causes — the  exactions  of  Jews,  priests,  or  nobles.  The 
years  1431-1432  saw  a  great  Hussite  propaganda  carried 
on  all  over  Europe.  Countries  were  flooded  with  Hussite 
proclamations,  and  traversed  by  Hussite  emissaries.  Paul 
Cr&war  was  sent  to  Scotland,  and  others  like  him  to  Spain, 
to  the  Netherlands,  and  to  East  Prussia.  They  taught 
among  other  things  that  the  Old  Testament  law  about 
tithes  bad  no  place  within  the  Christian  Church,  and  that 
Christian  tithes  were  originally  free-will  offerings, — a  state- 
ment peculiarly  acceptable  to  the  German  peasantry.  All 
Germany  had  learnt  by  this  time  how  Bohemian  peasants, 
trained  and  led  by  men  belonging  to  the  lesser  nobility, 
had  routed  in  two  memorable  campaigns  the  imperial 
armies  led  by  the  Emperor  him  ml  f,  and  how  they  had 
begun  even  to  invade  Germany.  The  chroniclers  speak  of 
the  anxiety  of  the  governing  classes,  civic  and  rural,  when 
they  recognised  the  strength  of  the  feelings  excited  by  this 
propaganda.  The  Hussite  doctrine  of  tithes  appears  here- 
after in  most  of  the  peasant  programmes. 

A  still  more  powerful  impulse  to  revolts  was  given  by 
the  tragic  fate  of  Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy.  Charles 
was  the  ideal  feudal  autocrat.  He  was  looked  up  to  and 
imitated  by  the  feudal  princes  of  Germany  in  the  fifteenth 
as  was  Louis  xrv.  by  their  descendants  in  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  common  people  regarded  him  aa 
.....Google 
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thu  typical  feudal  tyrant,  and  the  hateful  impression  which 
his  arrogance,  his  vindictive  news,  and  his  oppression  of  the 
poor  made  upon  them  comes  out  in  the  folk-songs  of  the 
period: 

"Er  schaxt  rich  ktlnig  Alexander  gleiohj 

Er  wult  bezwingen  alio  Reich, 

Daa  want»!  Got  in  karat  atund." 

He  even  came  to  be  considered  by  them  as  one  of  the 
Antichrists  who  were  to  appear,  and  for  years  after  his 
death  at  Nancy  (1477)  many  believed  that  he  was  alive, 
expiating  his  sins  on  a  prolonged  pilgrimage. 

When  this  great  potentate,  who  was  believed  to  have 
boasted  that  there  were  three  rulers — God  in  heaven, 
Lucifer  in  hell,  and  himself  on  earth — was  defeated  at 
Granson,  routed  at  Morat,  routed  and  slain  at  Nancy,  and 
that  by  Swiss  peasants,  the  exultation  was  immense,  and  it 
was  believed  that  the  peasantry  might  inherit  the  earth.1 


§  6.  The  rdigwut  Socialism  of  Hans  Bohm. 

During  the  last  years  of  this  memorable  Burgundian 
war  a  strange  movement  arose  in  the  very  centre  of 
Germany,  within  the  district  which  may  be  roughly  denned 
as  the  triangle  whose  points  were  the  towns  of  Aschaffen- 
burg,  Wiirzburg,  and  Crailsheim,  in  the  secluded  valleys  of 
the  Spessart  and  the  Taubergrund.  A  young  man,  Hans 
Bohm  (Boheim,  Bohaim),  belonging  to  the  very  lowest 
class  of  society,  below  the  peasant,  who  wandered  from 
one  country  festival  or  church  ale  to  another,  and  played 
on  the  small  drum  or  on  the  dudelsack  (rude  bagpipes),  or 


1  Lfllencron,  DU  hiitorUchtn  Vollcttitder  dtr  Dtuttdun  « 
bit  taw*  uduxhnlm  JahrhundeH,  ii.  No.  US  (Leipzig,  1865-1869) ;  of.  also 
181,  132,  133,  180,  137,  138-1*7.  Konrad  Stolid,  pastor  at  Erfurt,  collected 
ill  the  information  he  could  from  ' '  priests,  clerical  and  lev  students,  mer- 
chants, burghers,  peasants,  pilgrims,  knights  and  other  good  people,"  and 
wots  it  all  into  a  Thuringian  Chronicle  which  forma  the  83rd  volume  of  the 
Bibtietfak  da  littraritehen  Vercint  in  Stuttgart.  It  reflects  the  opinions  ol 
the  time  almost  m  faithfully  aa  the  folk-aongi  do,  and  contain*  the  aboil 
quoted  saving  of  Charles  ;  cf.  pp.  01  B. 
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sang  eongs  for  the  dancers,  was  suddenly  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  spiritual  things  by  the  discourse  of  a  wandering 
Franciscan.  He  was  utterly  uneducated.  He  did  not 
even  know  the  Creed.  He  had  visions  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  who  appeared  to  him  in  the  guise  of  a  lady  dressed 
in  white,  called  him  to  be  a  preacher,  and  promised  him 
further  revelations,  which  he  received  from  time  to  time. 
His  home  was  the  village  of  Heluistadt  in  the  Tauber 
valley ;  and  the  most  sacred  spot  he  knew  was  a  chapel 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  at  the  small  village  of  Niklaehausen 
on  the  Tauber.  The  chapel  had  been  granted  an  indulg- 
ence, and  was  the  scene  of  small  pilgrimages.  Hans  Bohm 
appeared  suddenly  on  the  Sunday  in  Mid-Lent  (March 
'24th,  1476),  solemnly  burnt  his  rude  drum  and  bagpipes 
before  the  crowd  of  people,  and  declared  that  he  had 
hitherto  ministered  to  the  sins  and  vanities  of  the  villagers, 
but  that  henceforth  he  was  going  to  be  a  preacher  of  grace. 
He  had  been  a  lad  of  blameless  life,  and  his  character 
gave  force  to  his  words.  He  related  his  visions,  and  the 
people  believed  him.  It  was  a  period  when  an  epidemic  of 
pilgrimage  was  sweeping  over  Europe,  and  the  pilgrims 
spread  the  news  of  the  prophet  far  and  wide.  Crowds 
came  to  hear  him  from  the  neighbouring  valleys.  HU 
fame  spread  to  more  distant  parts,  and  chroniclers  declare 
that  on  some  days  he  preached  to  audiences  of  from  twenty 
to  thirty  thousand  persons.  His  pulpit  was  a  barrel  set  on 
end,  or  the  window  of  a  farmhouse,  or  the  branch  of  a  tree. 
He  assured  his  hearers  that  the  holiest  spot  on  earth,  holier 
by  far  than  Rome,  was  the  chapel  of  Our  Lady  at  Niklae- 
hausen,  and  that  true  religion  consisted  in  doing  honour 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  He  denounced  all  priefite  in  un- 
measured terms :  they  were  worse  than  Jews ;  they  might 
be  converted  for  a  while,  but  as  soon  as  they  went  back 
among  their  fellows  they  were  sure  to  become  backsliders. 
He  railed  against  the  Emperor :  he  was  a  miscreant,  who 
supported  the  whole  vile  crew  of  princes,  over-lords,  tax- 
gatherers,  and  other  oppressors  of  the  poor.  Ho  scoffed  at 
the  Pope.     He  denied  the  existence  of  Purgatory :  good 
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men  went  directly  to  heaven  and  bad  men  Went  to  hell. 
The  day  was  coming,  he  declared,  when  every  prince,  even 
the  Emperor  himself,  must  work  for  hia  day's  wages  lite  all 
poor  people.  He  asserted  that  taxes  of  all  kinds  were  evil, 
and  Bhould  not  be  paid ;  that  fish,  game,  and  meadow  lands 
were  common  property ;  that  all  men  were  brethren,  .and 
should  share  alike.  When  his  sermon  was  finished  the 
crowd  of  devotees  knelt  round  the  "  holy  youth,"  and  he, 
blessing  them,  pardoned  their  sins  in  God's  name.  Then 
the  crowd  surged  round  him,  tearing  at  his  clothes  to  get 
some  scrap  of  cloth  to  take  home  and  worship  as  a  relic; 
and  the  Niklasbausen  chapel  became  rich  with  the  offer- 
ings of  the  thousands  of  pilgrims. 

The  authorities,  lay  and  clerical,  paid  little  attention 
to  him  at  first.  Some  princes  and  some  cities  (Nurnberg, 
for  example)  prohibited  their  eubjectB  from  going  to  Nik- 
lashausen ;  but  the  prophet  was  left  untouched.  He 
came  to  believe  that  his  wards  ought  to  be  translated  into 
actions.  One  Sunday  he  asked  his  followers  to  meet  him 
on  the  next  Sunday,  bringing  their  swords  and  leaving  their 
wives  and  children  at  home.  The  Bishop  of  Wiirzburg, 
hearing  this,  sent  a  troop  of  thirty-four  horsemen,  who 
Beued  the  prophet,  flung  him  on  a  horse,  and  carried  him 
away  to  the  bishop's  fortress  of  Frauenberg  near  Wiirzburg. 
His  followers  had  permitted  his  capture,  and  seemed  dazed 
hy  it.  In  a  day  or  two  they  recovered  their  courage,  and, 
exhorted  by  an  old  peasant  who  hod  received  a  vision,  and 
headed  by  four  Franconian  knights,  they  marched  against 
Frauenberg  and  surrounded  it.  They  expected  its  walls 
to  fall  like  those  of  Jericho;  when  they  were  disappointed 
they  lingered  for  some  days,  and  then  gradually  dispersed. 
Hans  himself,  after  examination,  was  condemned  to  be 
burnt  as  a  heretic.  He  died  singing  a  folk-hymn  in  praise 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

His  death  did  not  end  the  faith  of  bis  followers.  In 
spite  of  severe  prohibitions,  the  pilgrimages  went  on  and 
the  giftos  accumulated.  A  neighbouring  knight  sacked  the 
chapel  and  carried  away  the  treasure,  which  he  was  forced 
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to  share  with  his  neighbours.  Still  the  pilgrimages  oon 
tinued,  until  at  last  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  removed 
the  priest  and  tore  down  the  building,  hoping  thereby  to 
destroy  the  movement 

The  memory  of  Hans  Bohm  lived  among  the  common 
people,  peasants  and  artisans;  lor  the  lower  classes  of 
Wttrzburg  and  the  neighbouring  towns  had  been  followers 
of  the  movement,  A  religious  social  movement,  purely 
German,  had  come  into  being,  and  was  not  destined  to  die 
soon.  The  effects  of  Hans  Bbhm's  teaching  appear  in 
almost  all  subsequent  peasant  and  artisan  revolts.1  Even 
Sebastian  Brand  takes  the  Niklashausen  pilgrims  as  his 
type  of  those  enthusiasts  who  are  not  contented  with  the 
revelations  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  but  most  seek 
a  special  prophet  of  their  own : 

•Man  weit  doch  aus  der  Schrift  bo  vieL, 
Aus  altem  und  ana  neuem  Bunde, 
Eb  braucht  nicht  wieder  nener  Kundet 
Dennoch.  wallfahrten  sie  zui  Klausen 
Dee  Sackpfeifera  von  Nicktaahauaen."* 

And  the  Kiklashausen  pilgrimage  was  preserved  in  the 
memories  of  the  people  by  a  lengthy  folk-song  which  Lili- 
enoron  has  printed  in  his  collection.1 

From  this  time  onwards  there  was  always  some  tinge 
of  religious  enthusiasm  in  the  social  revolts,  where  peasant 
and  poor  burgher  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  against  the 
ruling  powers  in  country  and  in  town. 

The  peasants  within  the  lands  of  the  Abbot  of  Kempten, 
north-east  of  the  Lake  of  Constance,  had  for  two  genera- 
tions protested  against  the  way  in  which  the  authorities 

1  The  best  account  of  tliis  movement  is  to  be  found  in  an  article  con- 
tributed to  the  Archiv  rial  hitteriaJten  Vertint  von  Unterfranhm  und 
Atchaffenhirg,  nv.  iiL  1,  where  Hans  Btilim's  layinge  hare  been  carefully 
collected.  Pastor  Round  Stolle'a  Chronicle,  published  in  the  library  ol 
the  Stuttgart  Literary  Society  (Bibliothek  dee  literarimAem  FerHna  in 
Stuttgart,  uxiii.),  la  also  valuable.  A  list  of  autborities  may  alto  be  found 
In  TJIImann's  Reformer*  be/on  the  Reformation  (Eng.  trans.),  L  ST7  ff. 

*NarTm*&jff,  &  it  L  14-18. 

'Die  hittorisdu*  Vcilctliedtr  der  DtuUchtn  mm  U  hU  M  Jtnrkm&rt, 
B.  No.  IiL 
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were  treating  them  (1420-1490).  They  rose  in  open 
revolt  in  1491-1492.  It  was  a  purely  agrarian  rising 
to  begin  with,  caused  by  demands  made  on  them  by  their 
over-lord  not  sanctioned  by  the  old  customs  expressed  in 
the  WeuthQmer;  but  the  lower  classes  of  the  town  of 
Kempten  made  common  cause  with  the  insurgents.  Yet 
there  are  distinct  traces  of  impregnation  with  religions 
enthusiasm  not  unlike  that  which  inspired  the  Hans  Bohm 
movement.  The  rising  was  crashed,  and  the  leaders  who 
escaped  took  refuge  in  Switzerland, 

§  7.  Bundxhuh  Revolts, 

In  the  widespread  social  revolt  which  broke  out  in 
Elsasa  in  1493,  the  peasants  were  supported  by  the  towns'; 
demands  were  made  for  the  abolition  of  the  imperial  and 
the  ecclesiastical  courts  of  justice,  for  the  reduction  of 
ecclesiastical  property,  for  the  plundering  of  Jews  who 
had  been  fattening  upon  usury,  and  for  the  curbing  of  the 
power  of  the  priests.  The  Germans  had  a  proverb,  "  The 
poor  man  must  tie  his  shoes  with  string,"  and  the  "  tied 
shoe  "  (Bundschuk),  the  poor  man's  shoe,  became  tne  emblem 
of  this  and  subsequent  social  revolts,  while  their  motto  was, 
"  Only  what  is  just  before  God."  This  rebellion,  which 
was  prematurely  betrayed,  did  not  lack  prominent  leaders. 
One  of  them  was  Hans  Ulman,  the  burgomeister  of 
Schlettstadt,  who  died  on  the  scaffold  affirming  the  justice 
of  the  demands  which  he  and  bia  companions  had  made, 
and  predicting  their  future  triumph. 

In  1501  the  peasants  of  Kempten  and  the  neighbour- 
ing districts  again  rose  in  rebellion,  and  were  again  joined 
by  the  poorer  townspeople.  In  the  year  following,  1502,  a 
revolt  was  planned  having  for  its  headquarters  the  village 
of  Untergrombach,  near  Speyer ;  it  spread  into  Elsass,  along 
the  Neckar  and  down,  the  Rhine.  The  Bundschuh  banner 
was  again  unfurled.  It  was  made  of  blue  silk,  with  a 
white  cross,  the  emblem  of  Switzerland,  in  the  centre.  It 
was  adorned  with  a  picture  of  the  crucified  Christ,  a  Bund 
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tchuh  on  the  one  side,  and  a  kneeling  peasant  on  the  other 
The  motto  wae  again,  "  Only  what  is  just  before  God." 
Every  associate  promised  to  repeat  five  times  a  day  the 
Lords  Prayer  and  the  Ave  Maria.  The  patron  saints  were 
declared  to  be  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  St  John.  The 
movement  was  strongly  anti-clerical.  The  leaders  taught 
that  there  could  be  no  deliverance  from  oppression  until 
the  priests  were  driven  from  the  land,  and  until  the  pro- 
perty of  the  nobles  and  the  priests  was  confiscated  and 
their  power  broken.  Tithes,  feudal  exactions  of  all  kinds, 
and  all  social  inequalities  were  denounced ;  water,  forest 
and  pasture  lands  were  declared  to  he  the  common  property 
of  alL  The  leaders  recognised  the  rule  of  the  Emperor 
as  over-lord,  but  denounced  all  intermediate  jurisdictions. 
The  plan  was  to  raise  the  peasants  and  the  townspeople 
throughout  all  Germany,  and  to  call  upon  the  Swiss  to 
aid  them  in  winning  their  deliverance  from  oppression. 
The  revolt  was  put  down  with  savage  cruelty ;  most  of 
the  leaders  were  quartered.  Many  escaped  to  Switzerland, 
and  lay  hid  among  the  Alpine  valleys. 

One  of  these  was  Joss  Fritz,  who  had  been  a  soldier 
(laiuisknecht) — a  man  with  many  qualities  of  leadership. 
He  had  tenacity  of  purpose,  great  powers  of  organisation, 
and  gifts  of  persuasion.  He  vowed  to  restore  the  Bundschvh 
League.  He  remained  years  in  hiding  in  Switzerland, 
maturing  his  plans.  Then  he  returned  secretly  to  his 
own  people.  He  seems  to  have  secured  an  appointment 
as  forester  to  a  nobleman  whose  lands  lay  near  the  town  of 
Freiburg  in  the  Breisgau;  and  there,  in  the  small  village 
of  Lehen,  he  began  to  weave  t  together  again  the  broken 
threads  of  the  Bundschuh  League.  He  mingled  with  the 
poorer  people  in  the  taverns,  at  church  ales,  on  the  village 
greens  on  festival  days.  He  spoke  of  the  justice  of 
God  and  the  wickedness  of  the  world.  He  expounded 
the  old  principles  of  the  Bundsckuh  with  some  few  varia- 
tions. Indiscriminate  hatred  of  priests  seems  to  have  been 
abandoned.  Most  of  the  village  priests  were  peasants, 
and  suffered,  like  them,  from  overbearing  superiors.     The 
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parish  priest  of  Lehen  became  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
Bundschuh,  and  told  his  parishioners  that  all  its  ideas 
conld  be  proved  from  the  word  of  God.  Joes  Fritz  won 
over  to  his  side  the  "  gilds  "  of  beggars,  strolling  musicians, 
all  kinds  of  vagrants  who  conld  be  useful.  They  carried 
his  messages,  summoned  the  people  to  his  meetings  in 
quiet  spaces  in  the  woods,  and  were  active  assistants.  At 
these  meetings  Joss  Fritz  and  his  lieutenant  Jerome,  a 
journeyman  baker,  expounded  the  Scriptures  "  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  simply,"  and  proved  all  the 
demands  of  the  Bundschuh  from  the  word  of  God. 

When  the  country  seemed  almost  ripe  for  the  rising, 
Joss  Fritz  resolved  to  prepare  the  banner  as  secretly  as 
possible.  It  was  easy  to  get  the  blue  silk  and  aew  the 
white  cross  on  its  ground ;  the  difficulty  was  to  find  an 
artist  sympathetic  enough  to  paint  the  emblems,  and  cour- 
ageous enough  to  keep  the  secret.  The  banner  was  at  last 
painted.  The  crucified  Christ  in  the  centre,  a  peasant 
kneeling  in  prayer  on  the  one  side  and  the  Bundschuh  on 
the  other,  the  figures  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  John, 
and  the  pictures  of  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor.  The 
motto,  "  0  Lord,  help  the  righteous,"  was  added,  and  the 
banner  with  its  striking  symbolism  was  complete.  The 
League  had  the  old  programme  with  some  alterations : — 
no  masters  but  God,  the  Pope,  and  the  Emperor,  no 
usury,  all  debts  to  be  cancelled,  and  the  clauses  mentioned 
above.  The  leaders  boasted  that  their  league  extended  as 
far  as  the  city  of  Koln  (Cologne),  and  that  the  Swiss  would 
march  at  their  head.  But  the  secret  leaked  out  before  the 
date  planned  for  the  general  rising;  and  the  revolt  was 
mercilessly  stamped  out  ^1*5 12-1 5 13),  Its  leader  escaped 
with  the  Bundschuh  banner  wound  round  his  body  under 
his  clothes.  In  four  years  he  was  back  again  at  his  work 
(1517)i  In  a  very  short  time  his  agents,  the  "gild"  of 
beggars,  wandering  minstrels,  poor  priests,  pilgrims  to  local 
shrines,  pardon-sellers,  begging  friars,  and  even  lepers,  had 
leagued  the  peasantry  and  the  poorer  artisans  in  the  towns 
in  one  vast  conspiracy  which  permeated  the  entire  district 
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between  the  Vosges  and  the  Black  Forest,  including  the 
whole  of  Baden  and  Elsass.  The  plot  was  again  betrayed 
before  the  plana  of  the  leaders  were  matured,  and  the 
partial  risings  were  easily  put  down ;  but  when  the 
authorities  set  themselves  to  make  careful  investigations, 
they  were  aghast  at  the  extent  of  the  movement  The 
peasants  of  the  country  districts  and  the  populace  of  the 
towns  had  been  bound  together  to  avenge  common  wrongs. 
The  means  of  secret  communication  had  been  furnished  by 
country  innkeepers,  old  landshuehts,  pedlars,  parish  priests, 
as  well  as  by  the  vagrants  above  mentioned ;  and  the  names 
of  some  of  the  subordinate  leaders — -"  long  "  John, "  crooked  " 
Peter,  "  old  "  Xuntz — show  the  classes  from  which  they 
were  drawn.  It  was  discovered  that  the  populace  of  Weisen- 
burg  bad  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  people  of  Hagenan 
(both  towns  were  in  Elsass)  to  slay  the  civic  councillors 
and  judges  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  noble  descent,  to 
refuse  payment  of  all  imperial  and  ecclesiastical  dues,  and 
that  the  Swiss  had  promised  to  come  to  their  assistance. 

One  might  ahnost  say  that  between  the  years  1503 
and  1517  the  social  revolution  was  permanently  established 
in  the  southern  districts  of  the  Empire,  from  Elsass  in  the 
west  to  Oarinthia  and  the  Steiermarck  in  the  east.  It  is 
needless  to  describe  the  risings  in  detail  They  were  not 
purely  peasant  rebellions,  for  the  townspeople  were  almost 
always  involved ;  bat  they  all  displayed  that  mingling  of 
communist  ideas  and  religious  enthusiasm  of  which  the 
Bundsehvh  banner  had  become  the  emblem,  and  which  may 
be  traced  back  to  the  movement  under  Hans  Bohm  as  its 
German  source,  and  perhaps  to  the  earlier  propaganda 
of  the  Hussite  revolutionaries  or  Taboritea.  The  later 
decades  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  earlier  years  of  the  six- 
teenth century  were  a  time  of  permanent  social  unrest. 

§  8.  The  Causes  of  the  continuous  llcvolts. 

If  we  ask  why  it  was  that  the  peasants,  whose  lot, 
according  to  the  information   given  in  the    Weitthilmer, 
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sould  not  have  been  Bach  a  very  hard  one,  were  so  ready 
to  rise  in  rebellion  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  answer  Beams  to  be  that  there  must  have 
been  a  growing  change  in  their  circumstances.  Some 
chroniclers  have  described  the  condition  of  the  peasants 
in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  they  always  dwell  upon  their  misery. 
John  Bourn,  who  wrote  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  says  that  "  their  lot  was  hard  and  pitiable,"  and 
calls  them  "slaves."1  Sebastian  Frank  (1534),  Sebastian 
Monster  (1546),  H.  Pantaleone  (1570),  an  Italian  who 
wrote  a  description  of  Germany,  all  agree  with  Bohm. 
Frank  adds  that  the  peasants  bate  every  kind  of  cleric, 
good  or  bad,  and  that  their  speech  is  full  of  gibes  against 
priestB  and  monks ;  while  Pantaleone  observes  that  many 
skilled  workmen,  artisans,  artists,  and  men  of  learning 
have  sprang  from  this  despised  peasant  class.  There  must 
have  been  a  great  change  for  the  worse  in  the  condition  of 
the  poorer  dwellers  both  in  town  and  in  country. 

So  far  as  the  townsmen  are  concerned,  nothing  need  be 
added  to  what  has  already  been  said ;  but  the  causes  of 
the  growing  depression  of  the  peasantry  were  more  com- 
plicated. The  universal  testimony  of  contemporaries  is 
that  the  gradual  introduction  of  Boman  law  brought  the 
greatest  change,  by  placing  a  means  of  universal  oppression 
In  the  hands  of  the  over-lords.  There  is  no  need  to 
(oppose  that  the  lawyers  who  introduced  the  new  juris- 
prudence meant  to  use  it  to  degrade  and  oppress  the 
peasant  class,  A  slight  study  of  the  Weisthttmer  shows 
how  complicated  and  varied  was  this  consuetudinary  law 
which  regulated  the  relations  between  peasant  and  over- 
lord. It  was  natural,  when  great  estates  grew  to  be 
principalities,  whether  lay  or  clerical,  that  the  over-lords 
should  seek  for  some  principle  of  codification  or  reduction 
to  uniformity.  It  had  been  the  custom  for  centuries  to 
attempt  to  shnplify  the  ruder  and  involved  German  codes 
by  bringing  them  into  harmony  with  the  principles  of 

h  QtnUmm  Mora,  hi.  ill.  (But  printed  I*  167S). 
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Roman  law,  and  this  idea  had  received  a  powerful  impetus 
from  the  Renaissance  movement  But  when  the  bewilder- 
ing multiplicity  of  customary  usages  which  had  governed  the 
relations  of  cultivators  to  over-lords  was  simplified  according 
to  the  ideas  of  Roman  law,  the  result  was  in  the  highest 
degree  dangerous  to  the  free  peasantry  of  Germany.  The 
conception  of  strict  individual  proprietorship  tended  to 
displace  the  indefinite  conception  of  communal  proprietor- 
ship, and  the  peasants  could  only  appear  in  the  guise  of 
tenants  on  long  leases,  or  serfs  who  might  have  some  per- 
sonal rights  but  no  rights  of  property,  or  slaves  who  had 
no  rights  at  all.  The  new  jurisprudence  began  .by  attacking 
the  common  lands,  pastures,  and  forests.  The  passion  for 
the  chase,  which  became  the  more  engrossing  as  the  right 
to  wage  private  war  grew  more  and  more  dangerous,  led 
to  the  nobles  insisting  on  the  individual  title  to  all  forest 
lands,  and  to  the  publication  of  such  forest  laws  as  we  find 
made  in  Wurtemberg,  where  anyone  found  trespassing  with 
gun  or  cross-bow  was  liable  to  lose  one  eye.  The  attempt 
to  reduce  a  free  peasantry  in  possession  of  communal  pro- 
perty to  tenants  on  long  lease,  then  to  serfs,  and,  lastly,  to 
slaves,  may  be  seen  in  the  seventy  years'  struggle  between 
the  Abbots  of  Kempten  and  their  peasants.  These  spiritual 
lords  carried  on  the  contest  with  every  kind  of  force  and 
chicanery  they  could  command.  They  enlarged  illegally 
the  jurisdiction  of  their  spiritual  courts;  they  prevented 
the  poor  people  who  opposed  them  from  coming  to  the 
Lord's  Table;  they  actually  falsified  their  title-deeds,  in- 
serting provisions  which  were  not  originally  contained  in 
them. 

The  case  of  the  Kempten  lands  was,  no  doubt,  an 
extreme  one,  though  it  could  be  matched  by  others.  But 
the  point  to  be  noticed  is  the  immense  opportunities  for 
oppression  which  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  over- 
lords by  the  new  jurisprudence,  and  the  temptation  to  make 
use  of  them  when  their  interests  seemed  to  require  it,  or 
when  their  peasantry  began  to  grow  refractory  or  became 
too  prosperous.  The  economic  changes  which  were  at 
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work  throughout  the  fifteenth  century  gave  occasion  for 
the  use  of  the  powers  which  the  new  jurisdiction  had 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  landlords.  The  economic  revolu- 
tion from  the  first  impoverished  the  nobles  of  Germany ; 
while,  in  its  beginnings  and  until  after  the  great  rise  in 
prices,  it  rather  helped  the  peasantry.  They  had  a  better 
market  for  their  produce,  and  they  so  profited  by  it  that 
the  burghers  spoke  of  denying  them  the  right  of  free 
markets,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  begun  to  usurp  the 
place  of  the  merchants  and  were  trafficking  in  gold  by 
lending  money  on  interest.  The  competition  in  luxurious 
drees  and  living,  which  the  impoverished  nobles  carried 
on  with  the  rich  burghers,  made  the  former  still  poorer 
and  more  reckless.  We  read  of  a  noble  lady  in  Swabia 
who,  rather  than  be  outshone  at  a  tournament,  sold  a 
village  and  all  her  rights  over  it  in  order  to  buy  a  blue 
.velvet  dress.  The  nobles,  becoming  poorer  and  poorer, 
saw  their  own  peasants  making  money  to  euch  an  extent 
that  they  were,  comparatively  speaking,  much  better  off 
than  themselves,  so  that  in  Westphalia  it  was  said  that  a 
peasant  could  get  credit  more  easily  than  five  nobles. 

Moreover,  the  peasants  did  not  appear  to  be  as  Bub- 
missive  to  their  lords  as  they  once  had  been.  Nor  was  it 
to  be  wondered  at.  The  creation  of  the  landskneehte  had 
put  new  thoughts  into  their  heads.  The  days  of  the  old 
fighting  chivalry  were  over,  and  the  strength  of  armies  was 
measured  by  the  number  and  discipline  of  the  infantry. 
The  victories  of  the  Swiss  over  Charles  the  Bold  had  made 
the  peasant  or  artisan  soldier  a  power.  Kings  and  princes 
raised  standing  armies,  recruited  from  the  country  districts 
or  from  among  the  wilder  and  more  restless  of  the  town 
population.  The  folk-songs  are  full  of  the  doings  of  these 
plebeian  soldiers.  When  the  landsknecht  visited  his  rela- 
tions in  village  or  in  town,  swaggered  about  in  his  gorgeous 
parti-coloured  clothes,  his  broad  hat  adorned  with  huge 
feathers,  his  great  gauntlets  and  his  weapons ;  when  he 
showed  a  gold  chain  or  his  ducats,  or  a  jewel  he  had  won 
as  bis  share  of  the  booty ;  when  his  old  neighbours  saw  bit 
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dress  and  gait  imitated  by  the  young  burghers, — he  became 
a  centre  of  admiration,  and  his  relations  began  to  hold 
themselves  high  on  his  account.  They  acquired  a  new 
independence  of  character,  a  new  impatience  against  all 
that  prevented  them  from  rising  in  the  world.  It  has 
scarcely  been  sufficiently  noted  how  most  of  the  leaders 
in  the  plebeian  risings  were  disbanded  landsknechts.1 

The  new  jurisprudence  was  a  very  effectual  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  an  impoverished  landlord  class  to  ease  the 
peasant  of  his  superfluous  wealth,  and  to  keep  him  in  his 
proper  place.  It  was  used  almost  universally,  and  the 
peasant  rebellions  were  the  natural  consequences.  But  the 
more  determined  peasant  revolts,  which  began  with  the 
Bundaehuh  League,  arose  at  a  time  when  life  was  hard  for 
peasant  and  artisan  alike. 

The  last  decade  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy  and  the  first 
of  the  sixteenth  contained  a  number  of  years  in  which 
the  harvest  failed  almost  entirely  over  all  or  in  parts 
of  Germany.  They  began  with  1490,  and  in  that  year 
contemporary  writers,  like  Trithemius,  declare  that  the  lot 
of  the  poor  was  almost  unbearable.  The  bad  harvests 
of  1491  and  1492  made  things  worse.  In  1493,  the  year 
which  saw  the  foundation  of  the  Bundschuh,  the  state  of 
matters  may  be  guessed  from  the  fact  that  men  came  all 
the  way  from  the  Tyrol  to  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Main, 
where  the  harvest  was  comparatively  good,  bought  barley 

1  LatuUhuM  or  lamhteeht  (for  the  words  are  the  same)  li  often  trans- 
literated Uatet-Jcnighi  in  English  State  Papers  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
English  word,  suggesting  as  it  does  cavalry  armed  with  lances,  is  very  mis 
leading.  The  victories  of  the  Swiss  peasants,  and  their  reputation  as  soldiers, 
suggested  to  the  Emperor  Frederick,  and  especially  to  his  son,  the  Eniparoi 
Maximilian,  the  formation  of  troops  of  infantry  recruited  from  the  peasantry 
and  from  the  lower  classes  of  townsmen.  Troops  of  cavalry  of  a  like  origin 
ware  also  formed,  and  they  were  called  niien  or  reisigrr.  These  mercenaries 
frequently  gained  much  money  both  from  pay  and  from  plunder,  and  wen 
regarded  as  heroes  by  the  members  of  the  classes  from  whom  they  had 
sprang.  Liliencron's  Die  hittoHsthsn  VoUalieder  von  lSlen  bit  iw  lBUm 
Jahrhundcrt  contains  many  folk-songs  celebrating  their  prowess.  The 
history  of  the  gradual  rise  and  growing  importance  of  these  peasant  soldiers 
is  given  in  Sohultz,  Dtutteha  Lcbe*  im  JfUn  unrf  16Un  JoArStmsferf,  pp 
BBS  f.  (Grouse  Ausgebe),  and  in  ths  authorities  then  quoted. 
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then  for  five  times  its  usual  price,  carried  it  on  pack- 
horses  by  little  frequented  paths  to  their  own  country,  and 
sold  it  at  a  profit. 

In  1499  the  Swiss  refused  to  submit  to  the  imperial 
proposals  for  consolidating  the  Empire.  Maximilian  or 
his  government  in  the  Tyrol  resolved  to  punish  them,  and 
the  Swabian  League  were  to  be  the  executioners.  The 
Swiss,  highly  incensed,  had  declared  that  if  they  were 
forced  into  war  it  would  be  a  war  of  extermination.  They 
were  as  bad  as  their  word.  An  eye-witness  saw  whole 
villages  in  the  wasted  districts  forsaken  by  the  men,  and 
the  women  gathered  in  troops,  feeding  on  herbs  and  roots, 
and  seeing  with  the  apathy  of  despair  .their  ranks  diminish 
day  by  day.1  The  Swiss  war  was  worse  than  many  bad 
harvestB  for  the  Hegau  and  other  districts  in  South  Ger- 
many. 

In  1500  the  harvest  failed  over  all  Germany ;  1501 
and  1502  were  years  when  the  crops  failed  in  a  number  of 
districts;  and  in  1503  there  was  another  universally  bad 
harvest.  These  years  of  scarcity  pressed  most  heavily  on  the 
peasant  class.  In  some  districts  of  Brandenburg,  peasants 
were  found  in  the  woods  dead  of  starvation,  with  the  grass 
which  they  had  been  trying  to  eat  still  in  their  mouths. 
Cities  like  Augsburg  and  Strassburg  bought  grain,  stored 
it  in  magazines,  and  kept  the  poor  alive  by  periodical 
distributions.  This  cycle  of  famine  years  from  1490  to 
1503  was  the  period  when  the  most  determined  and 
desperate  social  risings  took  place,  and  largely  explains 
them.' 

Our  description  of  the  social  conditions  existing  during 
the  period  which  ushered  in  the  Reformation  has  been 
confined  to  Germany.  The  great  religious  movement  took 
its  origin  in  that  land,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  study  the  environment  there    Bat  the  universal  economic 

1  Willibald  Pirkheimar  in  hit  book  on  the  Swim  wit,  chap.  U.  (Geimui 
mL,  Bawl,  1826). 

*  Oothein,  PotitUcto  vmd  relijfidm  VatktUvxgunft*  wr  (for  Seformattoa 
(Bnal>n,  1878),  p.  78. 
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changes  wan  producing  social  disturbances  everywhere, 
modified  in  appearance  and  character  by  the  special  con- 
ditions of  the  various  countries  of  Europe.  The  popular 
risings  in  England,  which  began  with  the  gigantic  labour 
strike  under  Wat  Tyler  and  priest  Ball,  and  ended  with 
the  disturbances  daring  the  reign  of  Edward  vi.,  were  the 
counterpart  of  the  social  revolt  in  Germany. 

From  all  that  has  been  said,  it  will  be  evident  that  on 
the  eve  of  the  Reformation  the  condition  of  Europe,  and 
of  Germany  in  particular,  was  one  of  seething  discontent 
and  full  of  bitter  class  hatreds, — the  trading  companies  and 
the  great  capitalists  against  the  "  gilds,"  the  poorer  classes 
against  the  wealthier,  and  the  nobles  against  the  towns. 
This  state  of  things  is  abundantly  reflected  in  the  folk-songs 
of  the  period,  which  best  reveal  the  intimate  feelings  of 
the  people.  For  it  was  an  age  of  song  everywhere,  and 
especially  in  Germany.  Nobles  and  knights,  burghers  and 
peasants,  landsknechts  and  Swiss  soldiers,  priests  and  clerks, 
lawyers  and  merchants — all  expressed  the  feelings  of  their 
class  when  they  sang ;  and  the  folk-songs  give  us  a  wonder- 
ful picture  of  the  class  hatreds  which  were  rending  asunder 
the  old  conditions  of  mediaeval  life,  and  preparing  the  way 
for  a  new  world. 

This  social  ferment  was  increased  by  a  sodden  and 
mysterious  rise  in  prices,  affecting  first  the  articles  of 
foreign  produce,  to  which  the  wealthier  classes  had  become 
greatly  addicted,  and  at  last  the  ordinary  necessaries  of 
life.  The  cause,  it  is  now  believed,  was  not  the  debasing 
of  the  coinage,  for  that  affected  a  narrow  circle  only ;  nor 
was  it  the  importation  of  precious  metals  from  America, 
for  that  came  later ;  it  was  rather  the  increased  output  of 
the  mines  in  Europe.  Whatever  the  cause,  the  thing  was 
to  contemporaries  an  irritating  mystery,  and  each  class  in 
society  was  disposed  to  blame  the  others  for  it.  We  have 
thus  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  restless 
social  condition  in  Germany,  caused  in  great  measure  by 
economic  causes  which  no  one  understood,  bat  whose  re- 
■alti  wen  painfully  manif est  in  the  crowds  of  atardj 
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beggars  who  thronged  the  roads — the  refuse  of  all  classes 
in  society,  from  the  broken  noble  and  the  disbanded  mer- 
cenary soldier  to  the  ruined  peasant,  the  workman  out  of 
employment,  the  begging  friar,  and  the  "  wandering  student." 
It  was  into  this  mass  of  seething  discontent  that  the  spark 
of  religions  protest  fell — the  one  thing  needed  to  fire  the 
train  and  kindle  the  -social  conflagration.  This  was  the 
society  to  which  Lather  spoke,  and  its  discontent  was  the 
sounding-board  which  made  his  words  reverberate. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

FAMILY  AND  POPULAR  RELIQIOUS  LIFR  IN  THE 
DECADES  BEFORE  THE  REFORMATION.1 

§  1.  The  Devotion  of  Germany  to  the  Soman  Church, 

The  real  roots  of  the  spiritual  life  of  Lather  and  of  ths 
other  Reformers  ought  to  be  sought  for  in  the  family  and 
in  the  popular  religious  life  of  the  times.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  historian  to  discover,  if  possible,  what  religious  instruc- 
tion was  given  by  parents  to  children  in  the  pious  homea 
ont  of  which  most  of  the  Reformers  came,  and  what 
religious  influences  confronted  and  surrounded  pious  lad* 
after  they  had  left  the  family  circle.      Few  have  cared  to 

1  To  Sonroea  gfren  to  Chapter  IV.  add :  Waekeroagel,  Dae  deuUehe 
Kirchenlied  von  der  Stale*  Zeit  Me  «•  Anfang  dee  17  JahrhunderU 
(lyiipiig,  1861-1877)  vols.  i.  IL  J  " Rsiuerii  Saohoni  Siimma  de  Oatbaria  ot 
Lwi&tiB"Uitka  Magna  BihliotheaiPatruM,  vol.  liiL  (Col.  Agrip.  lfllg),  of. 
"Coram.  Grit,  it  Bainerii  Sschoni  Summa  "  {Goitingen  Okerprogrumm  at 
1834) ;  Habler,  Dae  WaUfahrtbvch  dee  Hermann  eon  Vach,  vmd  die  Pil. 
gmrtittn  der  Detittdun  naeh  Santiago  dt  Compoeteila  (Stranbnrg,  1899) ; 
Miratilia  Soma  (reprint  by  Partbey,  Berlin,  1889) ;  MnmanbergBT,  Frank- 
furter und  Magdtburgtr  Biiehtbuchlein  (Maim,  1888) ;  Haaak,  Die  Uttit 
Rom,  oto.  (Batiabon,  1883) ;  Haaak,  Dtr  ehriUliehe  Olaube  da  dnUeehen 
Volka  leim  ScAlua  da  Miiielalleri  (Retisbon,  1BSS) ;  Honor,  DenlcirHrdig- 
teiten  der  CkarUat  Pirdcheimer  (Quellensamml.  t  frank.  OesOi.  It.,  1SSS) : 
Eonrad  Stall*,  ThQringieche  Chrmit  (in  Biblictheh  d.  lit.  Fertine  (Btntt- 
gardt),  xiiiii.). 

Later  Boom  i  t,  Bezold,  Oaehiehte  dtr  devtxhen  Reformation  (Berlin, 
1890) ;  Janaaen,  Oaehiehte  da  deuterhen  Fctkeaeit  dem  A  utgang  da  Mutil- 
ator* (17th  «d.,  1897),  toI.  L  ;  Briick,  Der  rtUgO*  Unterrieht  /Br  Jvgend 
und  Folk  in  Denteehland  in  der  tweiten  HdlfU  dafUnfzthnten  JahrKun  derti , 
Cruel,  Oaehiehte  der  deutsehen  Fredigt  im  Afittelalter  (Detwold,  1379); 
Dachem,  Jean  (Mir  de  Ktyeertberg  (Parts,  1876)  i  Walther,  Die  devUAt 
BUtlUberuhwia  da  MitUialltri  (Bruuawick,  1889) ;  Ulilhom,  Die  ehrim. 
liehe  LiebeethStigttit  im  Mitlelalter  (Stuttgart,  1887) ;  Wilkes,  Oaehiehte 
dm  tnetUchm  Spiele  to  Dtuteehiamd  ( Gbttingoii,  1872). 
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prosecute  the  difficult  task;  and  it  is  only  within  late 
years  that  the  requisite  material  has  been  accumulated. 
It  has  to  be  sought  for  in  autobiographies,  diaries,  and 
private  letters;  in  the  books  of  popular  devotion  which 
the  patience  of  ecclesiastical  archaeologists  is  exhuming  and 
reprinting ;  in  the  references  to  the  pious  confraternities  of 
the  later  Middle  Ages,  and  more  especially  to  the  Eaiands 
among  the  artisans,  which  appear  in  town  chronicles,  and 
whose  constitutions  are  being  slowly  unearthed  by  local 
historical  societies ;  in  the  police  regulations  of  towns  and 
country  districts  which  aim  at  curbing  the  power  of  the 
clergy,  and  in  the  edicts  of  princes  attempting  to  enforce 
some  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Councils  of  Constance 
and  Basel ;  in  the  more  popular  hymns  of  the  tame,  and  in 
the  sermons  of  the  more  fervent  preachers ;  in  the  pilgrim 
songs  and  the  pilgrim  guide-books ;  and  in  a  variety  of 
other  sources  not  commonly  studied  by  Church  historians. 

On  the  surface  no  land  seemed  more  devoted  to  the 
mediaeval  Church  and  to  the  Pope,  its  head,  than  did 
Germany  in  the  half  century  before  the  Reformation.  A 
cultivated  Italian,  Aleander,  papal  nuncio  at  the  Diet  of 
Worms,  was  astonished  at  the  signs  of  disaffection  he  met 
with  in  1520.1  He  had  visited  Germany  frequently,  and 
he  was  intimately  acquainted  with  many  of  the  northern 
Humanists;  and  his  opinion  was  that  down  to  1510  (the 
date  of  his  last  visit)  he  had  never  been  among  a  people  so 
devoted  to  the  Bishop  of  Koma  No  nation  had  exhibited 
such  signs  of  delight  at  the  ending  of  the  Schism  and  the 
re -establishment  of  the  "  Peace  of  the  Church."  The 
Italian  Humanists  continually  express  their  wonder  at  the 
strength  of  the  religious  susceptibilities  of  the  Germans ; 
and  the  papal  Curia  looked  upon  German  devotion  as  a 
never-failing  source  of  Boman  revenue.  The  Germans  dis- 
played an  almost  feverish  anxiety  to  profit  by  all  the 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  means  of  grace.  They  built 
innumerable  churches ;  their  towns  were  fall  of  conventual 

1  Kilkoir,  DU  Ikpncto*  it*  MmHw  JUmdtr,  eta.  (Utile  ft.  S.  1887), 
pp.  20,  «-*& 
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foundations ;  they  bought  Indulgences,  went  on  pilgrimages, 
visited  shrines,  reverenced  relics  in  a  way  that  no  other  I 
nation  did.     The  piety  of  the  Germans  was  proverbial.       i 

The  number  of  churches  was  enormous  for  the  popula- 
tion. Almost  every  tiny  village  had  its  chapel,  and  every 
town  of  any  size  had  several  churches.  Church  building 
and  decoration  was  a  feature  of  the  age.  In  the  town  of 
Dantzig  8  new  churches  had  been  founded  or  completed  ' 
during  the  fifteenth  century.  The  "holy"  city  of  Koln 
(Cologne)  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  contained 
11  great  churches,  19  parish  churches,  22  monasteries,  12 
hospitals,  and  76  convents;  more  than  a  thousand  Masses 
were  said  at  its  altars  every  day.  It  was  exceptionally 
rich  in  ecclesiastical  buildings,  no  doubt ;  but  the  smaller 
town  of  Brunswick  had  15  churches,  over  20  chapels,  5 
monasteries,  6  hospitals,  and  12  Beguine-houses,  and  its 
great  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Blasius,  had  26  altars  served 
by  60  ecclesiastics.     So  it  was  all  over  Germany. 

Besides  the  large  numbers  of  monks  and  nuns  who 
peopled  the  innumerable  monasteries  and  convents,  a  large 
part  of  the  population  belonged  to  some  semi-ecclesiastical 
association.  Many  were  tertiaries  of  St  Francis;  many 
were  connected  with  the  Beguines:  Koln  (Cologne)  had 
106  Beguine-houses;  Strassbnrg,  over  60,  and  Basel, 
over  30. 

The  churches  and  chapels,  monasteries  and  religious 
houses,  received  all  kinds  of  offerings  from  rich  and  poor 
alike.  In  those  days  of  unexampled  burgher  prosperity 
and  wealth,  the  town  churches  became  "  museums  and 
treasure-houses."  The  windows  were  filled  with  painted 
glass;  weapons,  armour,  jewels,  pictures,  tapestries  were 
stored  in  the  treasuries  or  adorned  the  walla  Ancient 
inventories  have  been  preserved  of  some  of  these  ecclesias- 
tical accumulations  of  wealth.  In  the  cathedral  church  in 
Bern,  to  take  one  example,  the  head  of  St.  Vincentius,  ihe 
patron,  was  adorned  with  a  great  quantity  of  gold,  and  wth 
one  jewel  said  to  be  priceless;  the  treasury  contained 
70  gold  and  60  silver  cups,  2  silver  coffers,  and  450  costly 
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sacramental  robes  decked  with  jewels  of  great  valuo.  The 
luxury,  the  artistic  fancy,  and  the  wealth  which  could 
minister  to  both,  all  three  were  characteristic  of  the  tunes, 
were  lavished  by  the  Germans  on  their  churches. 


|  2.  Preaching. 

On  the  other  hand,  preaching  took  a  place  it  had  never 
previously  held  in  the  mediaeval  Church.  Some  dis- 
tinguished Churchmen  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  was 
the  most  important  duty  the  priest  could  perform — mora 
important  than  saying  Mass.  It  was  recognised  that  when 
the  people  began  to  read  the  Bible  and  religious  books  in 
the  vernacular,  it  became  necessary  for  the  priests  to  bo 
able  to  instruct  their  congregations  intelligently  and  sym- 
pathetically in  sermons.  Attempts  were  made  to  provide 
the  preachers  with  material  for  their  sermon-making.  The 
earliest  was  the  Biblia  Pauperum  (the  Bible  for  the 
Pauperes  Ohristi,  or  the  preaching  monks),  which  collects 
on  one  page  pictures  of  Bible  histories  fitted  to  explain 
»ch  other,  and  adds  short  comments.  Thus,  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  leaf  there  are  three  pictures — in  the  centre  the  Cruci- 
fixion ;  on  the  left  Abraham  about  to  slay  Isaac,  with  the 
lamb  in  the  foreground  ;  and  on  the  left  the  Brazen  Serpent 
and  the  healing  of  the  Plague.  More  scholarly  preachers 
found  a  valuable  commentary  in  the  Pottilla  of  the  learned 
Franciscan  Nicolas  de  Lyra  (Lira  or  Lire,  a  village  in 
Normandy),  who  was  the  first  real  exegetical  scholar,  and 
to  whom  Luther  was  in  later  days  greatly  indebted.1 

Manuals  of  Pastoral  Theology  were  also  written  and 
published  for  the  benefit  of  the  parish  priests, — the  most 
famous,  under  the  quaint  title,  Darmi  Secure  (sleep  in  safety). 
It  describes  the  more  important  portions  of  the  service,  and 
what  makes  a  good  sermon;  it  gives  the  Lessons  for  the 
Sunday  services,  the  chief  articles  of  the  Christian  faith, 
and  adds  directions  for  pastoral  work  and  the  core  of  souls. 
1  Ho  feww  than  dx  edition*  of  liii  Pcd&U  wore  publiaKed  betwMB  1471 
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It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  describe  briefly  the  charaetei 
of  the  preaching.  Some  of  it  was  very  edifying  and  de- 
servedly popular.  The  Bermons  of  John  Herolt  were 
printed,  and  attained  a  very  wide  circulation.  No  fewer 
than  forty-one  editions  appeared.  Much  of  the  preaching 
was  the  exposition  of  themes  taken  from  the  Scholastic 
Theology  treated  in  the  most  technical  way.  Many  of  the 
preachers  seem  to  have  profaned  their  office  in  the  search 
after  popularity,  and  mingled  very  questionable  stories  and 
coarse  jokes  with  their  exhortations.  The  best  known  of 
the  preachers  who  flourished  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century  was  John  Geiler  of  Keysersberg  (in  Elsass  near 
Colmar),  the  friend  of  Sebastian  Brand,  and  a  member  of 
the  Humanist  circle  of  Strassburg.  The  position  he  filled 
illustrates  the  eagerness  of  men  of  the  time  to  encourage 
preaching.  A  burgher  of  Strassburg,  Peter  Schott,  left  a 
sum  of  mosey  to  endow  a  preacher,  who  was  to  be  a  doctor 
of  theology,  one  who  had  not  taken  monk's  vows,  and  who 
was  to  preach  to  the  people  in  the  vernacular ;  a  special 
pulpit  was  erected  in  the  Strassburg  Minster  for  the  preacher 
provided  by  this  foundation,  who  was  John  Geiler.  His 
sermons  are  full  of  exhortations  to  piety  and  correct  living. 
He  lashed  the  vices  and  superstitions  of  his  time.  He 
denounced  relic  worship,  pilgrimages,  buying  indulgences, 
and  the  corruptions  in  the  monasteries  and  convents.  He 
spoke  against  the  luxurious  living  of  Popes  and  prelates, 
and  their  trafficking  in  the  sale  of  benefices.  He  made 
sarcastic  references  to  the  papal  decretals  and  to  the 
qnibblings  of  Scholastic  Theology.  He  paints  the  luxuries 
and  vices  he  denounced  bo  very  clearly,  that  his  writings 
are  a  valuable  mine  for  the  historian  of  popular  morals. 
He  was  a  stern  preacher  of  morals,  but  -his  sermons  con- . 
tain  very  little  of  the  gospel  message  As  we  read 
them  we  can  understand  Luther's  complaint,  that  while 
he  had  listened  to  many  a  sermon  'on  the  Bins  of  the  age, 
and  to  many  a  discourse  expounding  scholastic  themes,  he 
had  never  heard  one  which  declared  the  love  of  God  to 
man  in  the  mission  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ. 
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S  3.  Church  FativaU. 

The  Church  itself,  recognising  the  fondness  of  the 
people  for  all  kinds  of  scenic  display,  delighted  to  gratify 
the  prevailing  taste  by  magnificent  processions,  by  gorgeous 
church  ceremonial,  by  Passion  and  Miracle  Flays,  Such 
scenes  are  continually  described  in  contemporary  chronicles. 
The  processions  were  arranged  for  Corpus  Christi  Day, 
for  Christmas,  for  Harvest  Thanksgivings,  when  the  civic 
fathers  requested  the  clergy  to  pray  for  rain,  or  when 
a  great  papal  official  visited  the  town.  We  hear  of  one 
at  Erfurt  which  began  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and,  with  its  visits  to  the  stations  of  the  Cross  and  the 
services  at  each,  did  not  end  till  noon.  The  school  chil- 
dren of  the  town,  numbering  948,  headed  the  procession, 
then  came  312  priests,  then  the  whole  University, — in 
all,  2141  persons, — and  the  monks  belonging  to  the  five 
monasteries  followed.  The  Holy  Sacrament  carried  by  the 
chief  ecclesiastics,  and  preceded  by  a  large  number  of 
gigantic  candles,  occupied  the  middle  of  the  procession. 
The  town  council  followed,  then  all  the  townsmen,  then 
the  women  and  maidens.  The  troop  of  maidens  was 
2316  strong.  They  had  garlands  on  their  heads,  and  their  • 
hair  flowed  down  over  their  shoulders ;  they  carried  lighted 
candles  in  their  hands,  and  they  marched  modestly  looking 
to  the  ground.  Two  beautiful  girls  walked  at  their  head 
with  banners,  followed  by  four  with  lanterns.  In  the 
centre  was  the  fairest,  clad  in  black  and  barefoot,  carrying 
a  large  and  splendid  cross,  and  by  her  side  one  of  the  town 
councillors  chosen  for  his  good  looks.  Everything  was 
arranged  with  a  view  to  artistic  effect,1 

The  Passion  and  Miracle  Plays  *  were  of  great  ose  In 
instructing  the  people  in  the  contents  of  Scripture,  being 
almost  always  composed  of  biblical  scenes  and  histories. 

1  v.  BraoM,  OweMcUe  dm-  dcaUetun  Xtformaiio*,  p.  fit 

■  Holnul,  BetehreBmng  it*  geitUie/iM  SckOMtpid*  An  dmOtAm  JRtW- 

tlUr  (Hamburg  and  Leipng,  1898) ;  f.  J.  Hone,  SAautfUU  du  JKftf. 

mUtn,  2  Tola.  (Karkralu,  1849). 
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They  were  often  very  elaborate ;  sometimes  mora  than  one 
hundred  actors  were  needed  to  fill  the  parts ;  and  the  plays 
were  frequently  so  lengthy  that  they  lasted  for  two  or  three 
days.  The  ecclesiastical  managers  felt  that  the  continuous 
presentation  of  grave  and  lofty  scenes  and  sentiments  might 
weary  their  audiences,  and  they  mixed  them  with  lighter 
ones,  which  frequently  degenerated  into  buffoonery  and 
worse.  The  sacred  and  severe  pathos  of  the  Passion  was 
interlarded  with  coarse  jokes  about  the  devil ;  and  the  most 
solemn  conceptions  were  profaned.  These  Mysteries  were 
generally  performed  in  the  great  churches,  and  the  build- 
ings dedicated  to  sacred  things  witnessed  scenes  of  the 
coarsest  humour,  to  the  detriment  of  all  religious  feeling. 
The  more  serious  Churchmen  felt  the  profanation,  and  tried 
to  prohibit  the  performance  of  plays  interlarded  with  rude 
and  indecent  scenes  within  the  churches  and  churchyards. 
Their  interference  came  too  late ;  the  rough  popular  taste 
demanded  what  it  had  been  accustomed  to ;  sacred  histories 
and  customs  coming  down  from  &  primitive  heathenism 
were  mixed  together,  and  the  people  lost  the  sense  of 
aacredness  which  ought  to  attach  itself  to  the  former.  The 
Feast  of  the  Ass,  to  mention  one,  was  supposed  to  com- 
■  memorate  the  Flight  to  Egypt.  A  beautiful  girl,  holding  a 
child  in  her  lap,  was  seated  on  an  ass  decked  with  splendid 
trappings  of  gold  cloth,  and  was  led  in  procession  by  the 
clergy  through  the  principal  streets  of  the  town  to  the  parish 
church.  The  girl  on  her  ass  was  conducted  into  the  church 
and  placed  near  the  high  altar,  and  the  Mass  and  other 
services  were  each  concluded  by  the  whole  congregation 
braying.  There  is  indeed  an  old  MS.  extant  with  a  rubric 
which  orders  the  priest  to  bray  thrice  on  elevating  the 
Host.1  At  other  seasons  of  popular  licence,  all  the  parts 
of  the  church  service,  even  the  most  solemn,  were  parodied 
by  the  profane  youth  of  the  towns.' 

>  Hampton,  Mtdii  Mot  Xatoutorwtm  (Louden,  1841),  L  140 1 

■  Tilliot,   Mmoirtt  pour  tervir  A  Chialain  dt  la  flU  dti  font  {Lau- 

tuna,  1751) ;  fit.  FloegalV  QHchidUtdit  Grot*ik-XoMiidn*{Zri  •i,  Laipaig 

1888),  pp.  189-343. 
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All  this,  however,  tells  us  little  about  the  intimate 
religious  life  and  feelings  of  the  people,  which  is  the 
important  matter  for  the  study  of  the  roots  of  the  great 
ecclesiastical  revolt. 

When  the  evidence  collected  from  the  sources  is  sifted, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  religions  life  of  the  people  at 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
centuries  is  full  of  discordant  elements,  and  makes  what 
must  appear  to  us  a  very  incongruous  mosaic  If  classifica- 
tion be  permissible,  which  it  scarcely  is  (for  religious  types 
always  refuse  to  be  kept  distinct,  and  always  tend  to  run 
into  each  other),  one  would  be  disposed  to  speak  of  the  , 
simple  homely  piety  of  the  family  circle — the  religion 
taught  at  the  mother's  knee,  the  KindtrUfore,  as  Luther 
called  it ;  of  a  certain  flamboyant  religion  which  inspired 
the  crowds ;  of  a  calm  anti-clerical  religion  which  grew  and 
spread  silently  throughout  Germany;  of  the  piety  of  the 
praying  •circles,  the  descendants  of  the  fourteenth  ountury 
Mystics. 

§  4.  The  Family  Religious  IA/6. 

The  biographies  of  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, when  they  relate  the  childish  reminiscences  of  the 
writers,  bear  unconscious  witness  to  the  kind  of  religion 
which  was  taught  to  the  children  in  pious  burgher  and 
peasant  families.  We  know  that  Luther  learned  the  Creed, 
the  Ten  Commandments,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer.  He  knew 
such  simple  evangelical  hymns  as  "  Ein  kindelein  so  lobe- 
lien,"  *  "  Nun  bitten  wir  den  heiligen  Geist,"  and  "  Crist  ist 
ersbiiiden,"  Children  were  rocked  to  sleep  while  the  mothers 
sang: 

"Ach  licber  Heere  Jhesu  Christ 

Bid  Du  ein  Kind  gewesen  but, 

So  gib  ouch  disem  Kindelin 

Din  Onod  und  ouch  den  Segen  den. 

Ach  Jhesu,  Heere  inin, 

Behttt  diz  Kindelin. 

1  The  old  Scottish  Tectum  U,  "To  a.  is  borne  a  btme  of  VBm,"  Ghtd* 
mU  OodlU  BaUato  (Boot  Text  Society,  Edinburgh,  1807),  pp.  51,  850, 
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Nitu  sloff,  nun  doff,  min  Kindelia, 
Jhesus  der  sol  din  biilli  sin, 
Dar  well,  ilaz  dir  getroume  wol 
Und  werdest  aller  Tugent  voL 

Acb.  Jhesoe,  Heere  min, 

Beaut  dii  Eindelin."1 

These  songs  or  hymns,  common  before  the  Reformation 
were  Bang  as  frequently  after  the  break  with  Borne.  The 
continuity  in  the  private  devotional  life  before  and  after 
the  advent  of  the  Reformation  is  a  thing  to  be  noted.  Few 
hymns  were  more  popular  during  the  last  decade  of  the 
fifteenth  century  than  the  "  In  duloi  Jubilo  "  in  which  Latin 
and  German  mingled.     The  first  and  last  verses  were : 

"In  dulr.i  jubilo, 
Nan  singet.und  aeid  front 
TTnsei'B  Heraens  Wonno 
Leit  in  praeeepio, 
Uad  leochtet  ala  die  Sonne 
Matria  in  giemio. 
Alpha  es  et  0, 
Alpha  es  et  0  I 
Ubi  annt  gandiaT 
Nirgenda  mehr  denn  da, 
Da  die  En  gel  singen 
Nova  cantica, 
Und  die  Schellen  klingea 
In  regis  curia. 
Eya,  waVn  wir  da, 
Eya,  waVn  wit  da  I" 

1  This  may  be  translated : 

"  Oh  Jesus,  Master,  meek  and  mild, 
Since  Thou  wast  once  e  little  child, 
Wilt  Thou  not  give  this  baby  mine 
Thy  Grace  and  every  blessing  thine  t 
Oh  Jeans,  Master  mild, 
Proteot  my  little  child. 

Fow  sleep,  now  sleep,  my  little  child, 
He  loves  thee,  Jesus,  meek  and  mildt 
Hell  never  leave  thee  nor  forsake, 
Hell  make  thee  wise  and  good  and  greet 

Oh  Jesus,  Master  mild, 

Proteot  my  little  child." 
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This  hymn  continued  to  enjoy  a  wonderful  popularity 
En  the  German  Protestant  churches  and  families  until  quite 
recently,  and  during  the  times  of  the  Reformation,  it  spread 
far  beyond  Germany.1  In  the  fifteenth-century  version  it 
contained  one  verse  in  praise  of  the  Virgin : 

"Hater  et  Alia 
Du  bist,  Jnngfraw  Hans. 
Wir  weren  all  verloren 
Per  nostra  crimina, 
So  bat  ay  una  er wotbea 
Oelomm  gaudia. 
Eya,  warn  wir  da, 
Eya,  warn  wir  dal" 


"  In  duld  jnbflo, 
How  lot  na  ring  with  mirth  and  Jo  I 
Onr  hartia  consolation 
Lies  fat  pnaaepio ; 
And  aehynii  aa  the  Bona 
Hatria  In  grsmio. 
Alpha  «■  at  0, 
Alpha  aa  at  01 

0  Jen  prnrnle, 

1  thirst  wir  attar  Thee  ( 
Comfort  my  hart  and  mini, 
O  Puer  optima  1 

God  of  all  grace  ao  kind, 

Et  Prinoopa  Gloria), 

Traha  me  poat  Te, 

Trahe  me  poat  Tel 

tFht  aunt  gandia 

In  any  place  bat  than, 

■Where  that  the  angela  atng 

Not*  eanttoa, 

But  and  the  ballia  ring 

In  Beria  onri.  I 

Ood  gif  I  were  there, 

God  gif  I  wen  there  I" 
— (Ml  md  OoBit  BaUaia  (Soot  Text  Society,  Edinburgh,  1SW1  pp.  51, 
360.) 

Than  ia  a  vuiety  of  Engliah  reraiona:  "Let  Jubil  trumpeta  blow, 
and  haarta  in  nptnn  flow";  "In  dulci  jnbilo,  to  the  Eonaeof  God  well 
go";  "In  dold  jubilo,  aing  and  ahont  all  balow."    Cf.  Julian,  Dittionary 
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which  was  either  omitted  in  the  post- Reformation  versions, 
or  there  waa  substituted : 

•0  PatrU  charitaa, 
0  Natd  lenitaa  I 
Wir  weren  all  verloran 
Per  nostra  crimina, 
8o  hat  Er  una  enrorbaa 
Ccclonim  gaudia. 
Eja,  wttiJn  wir  da* 
Eja,  waVn  wir  da.'1 

Nor  was  direct  simple  evangelical  instruction  lacking. 
Friedrich  Mecum  (known  better  by  his  Latinised  name  of 
Myconius),  who  was  born  in  1491,  relates  how  hia  father, 
a  substantial  burgher  belonging  to  Lichtenfels  in  Upper 
Franconia,  instructed  him  in  religion  while  he  waa  a  child. 
"  My  dear  father,"  he  says,  "  had  taught  me  in  my  child- 
hood the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the 
Creed,  and  constrained  me  to  pray  always.  For,  said  he, 
1  Everything  comes  to  us  from  God  a]one,  and  that  gratis, 
free  of  coat,  and  He  will  lead  us  and  rule  as,  if  we 
only  diligently  pray  to  Him.' "  We  can  trace  this  simple 
evangelical  family  religion  away  back  through  the  Middle 
Ages.  In  the  wonderfully  interesting  Chronicle  of  Brother 
Salimbene  of  the  Franciscan  Convent  of  Parma,  which 
comes  from  the  thirteenth  century,  we  are  told  how  many 
of  the  better-disposed  burghers  of  the  town  came  to  the 
convent  frequently  to  enjoy  the  religious  conversation  of 
Brother  Hugh.  On  one  occasion  the  conversation  turned 
upon  the  mystical  theology  of  Abbot  Giaocchino  di  Fiore. 
The  burghers  professed  to  be  greatly  edified,  but  said  that 
they  hoped  that  on  the  next  evening  Brother  Hugh  would 
confine  himself  to  telling  them  the  simple  words  of  Jesus. 

The  central  thought  in  all  evangelical  religion  is  that 
the  believer  does  not  owe  his  position  before  God,  and 
his  assurance  of  salvation,  to  the  good  deeds  which  he 
really  can  do,  but  to  the  grace  of  God  manifested  in  the 
mission  and  the  work  of  Christ;  and  the  more  we  fears 

1  WMksnugaL  Dai  dtmiicki  Kirdunlud,  rtfc,  tL  461  ft 
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bom  the  thought  of  what  we  can  do  to  the  thought  of 
what  God  has  done  for  us,  the  stronger  will  be  the  con- 
viction that  simple  trust  in  God  is  that  by  which  the 
pardoning  grace  of  God  is  appropriated.  This  double  con- 
ception— God's  grace  coming  down  upon  ns  from  above, 
and  the  believer's  trust  rising  from  beneath  to  meet  and 
appropriate  it — was  never  absent  from  the  simplest  religion 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  did  not  find  articulate  expression 
in  medieval  theology,  for,  owing  to  its  enforced  connection 
with  Aristotelian  philosophy,  that  theology  was  largely 
artificial ;  but  the  thought  itaelf  had  a  continuous  and  con- 
stant  existence  in  the  public  consciousness  of  Christian  men 
and  women,  and  appeared  in  sermons,  prayers,  and  hymns, 
and  in  the  other  ways  in  which  the  devotional  life  mani- 
fested itself.  It  is  found  in  the  sermons  of  the  greatest 
of  medieval  preachers,  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  and  in  the 
teaching  of  the  most  persuasive  of  religious  guides,  Francis 
of  Assisi.  The  one,  Bernard,  in  spite  of  his  theological 
training,  was  able  to  rise  above  the  thought  of  human 
merit  recommending  the  sinner  to  God;  and  the  other, 
Francis,  who  had  no  theological  training  at  all,  insisted  that 
he  was  fitted  to  lead  a  life  of  imitation  simply  because  he 
had  no  personal  merit*  whatsoever,  and  owed  everything 
to  the  marvellous  mercy  and  grace  of  God  given  freely  to 
him  in  the  work  of  Christ.  The  thought  that  all  the  good 
we  can  do  comes  from  the  wisdom  and  mercy  of  God,  and 
that  without  these  gifts  of .  grace  we  are  sinful  and  worth- 
less— the  feeling  that  all  pardon  and  all  holy  living  are 
free  gifts  of  God's  grace,  was  the  central  thought  round 
which  in  mediaeval,  as  in  all  times,  the  faith  of  simple  and 
pious  people  twined  itself  It  found  expression  in  the 
simpler  mediaeval  hymns,  Latin  and  German.  The  utter 
need  for  sin-pardoning  grace  is  expressed  and  taught  in  the 
prayer  of  the  Canon  of  the  Mast.  It  found  its  way,  in 
spite  of  the  theology,  even  into  the  official  agenda  of  the 
Church,  where  the  dying  are  told  that  they  must  repose 
their  confidence  upon  Christ  and  His  Passion  as  the  sole 
ground  of  confidence  in  their  salvation.     If  we  take  the 
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fourth  book  of  Thomas  a  Kempis'  Imitatio  Ohristi,  it  ii 
impossible  to  avoid  seeing  that  his  ideas  about  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Supper  (in  spite  of  the  mistakes  in  them)  kept 
alive  in  his  mind  the  thought  of  a  free  grace  of  God,  and 
that  he  hod  a  clear  conception  that  God's  grace  was  freely 
given,  and  not  merited  by  what  man  can  da  For  the 
main  thought  with  pious  mediaeval  Christians,  however  it 
might  be  overlaid  with  superstitious  conceptions,  was  that 
they  received  in  the  sacrament  a  gift  of  overwhelming 
greatness.  Many  a  modern  Christian  seems  to  think  that 
the  main  idea  is  that  in  this  sacrament  one  doe*  something 
— makes  a  profession  of  Christianity.  The  old  view  went 
a  long  way  towards  keeping  people  right  in  spite  of  errors, 
while  the  modern  view  does  a  great  deal  towards  leading 
them  wrong  in  spite  of  truth. 

All  these  things  combine  to  show  us  how  there  was  a 
simple  evangelical  faith  among  pious  mediaeval  Christians, 
and  that  their  lives  were  fed  upon  the  same  divine  truths 
which  lie  at  the  basis  of  Reformation  theology.  The 
truths  were  all  there,  as  poetic  thoughts,  as  earnest  suppli- 
cation and  confession,  in  fervent  preaching  or  in  fireside 
teaching.  When  mediaeval  Christians  knelt  in  prayer,  stood 
to  sing  their  Redeemer's  praises,  spoke  as  a  dying  mart 
to  dying  men,  or  as  a  mother  to  the  children  about  her 
knees,  the  words  and  thoughts  that  came  were  what  Luther 
and  Zwingli  and  Calvin  wove  into  Reformation  creeds, 
and  expanded  into  that  experimental  theology  which  was 
characteristic  of  the  Reformation. 

When  the  printing-press  began  in  the  last  decades  of 
the  fifteenth  century  to  provide  little  books  to  aid  private 
and  family  devotion,  it  is  not  surprising,  after  what  has 
been  said,  to  find  how  full  many  of  them  were  of  simple 
evangelical  piety.  Some  contained  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the 
Ten  Commandments,  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  occasionally 
a  translation  or  paraphrase  of  some  of  the  Psalms,  notably 
the  51st  Psalm.  Popular  religious  instructions  and  cate- 
chisms for  family  use  were  printed.  The  Catechism  of 
Dietrich  Koelde  (written  in  1470)  says:  "Man  must  place 
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Mb  faith  and  hope  and  love  on  God  alone,  and  not  in  any 
creature ;  he  most  trust  in  nothing  but  in  the  work  oi 
Jesus  Christ."  The  Seelem/mrzgartlein,  a  widely  used  book 
of  devotion,  instructs  the  penitent :  "  Thou  must  place  all 
thy  hope  and  trust  on  nothing  else  than  on  the  work  and 
death  of  Jesus  Christ''  The  Geistliehe  Streit  of  Ulricb 
Krafft  (1503)  teaches  the  dying  man  to  place  all  his  trust 
on  the  "  mercy  and  goodness  of  God,  and  not  on  his  own 
good  works."  Quotations  might  be  multiplied,  all  proving 
the  existence  of  a  simple  evangelical  piety,  and  showing 
that  the  home  experience  of  Friedrich  Meoum  (Myconius) 
waa  shared  in  by  thousands,  and  that  there  was  a  simple 
evangelical  family  religion  in  numberless  German  homes  in 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

§  5.  A  superstitious  Religion  based  m  Fear. 

When  sensitive,  religiously  disposed  boys  left  pious 
homes,  they  could  not  fail  to  come  in  contact  with  a  very 
different  kind  of  religion.  Many  did  not  need  to  quit  tbe 
family  circle  in  order  to  meet  it  Near  Mansfeld,  Luther's 
home,  were  noted  pilgrimage  places.  Pilgrims,  singly  or 
in  great  hands,  passed  to  make  their  devotions  before  the 
wooden  cross  at  Kyffhauser,  which  waa  supposed  to  effect 
miraculous  cures.  The  Bruno  Quertfort  Chapel  and  the 
old  chapel  at  Welfesholz  were  pilgrimage  places.  Sick 
people  were  carried  to  spots  near  the  cloister  church  at 
Wimmelberg,  where  they  could  best  hear  the  sound  of  the 
cloister  bells,  which  were  believed  to  have  a  healing  virtue. 

The  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  witnessed  a 
great  and  widespreading  religious  revival  which  prolonged 
itself  into  the  earlier  decades  of  the  sixteenth,  though  tbe 
year  1475  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  its  high-water  mark 
Its  most  characteristic  feature  was  the  impulse  to  make 
pilgrimages  to  favoured  shrines ;  and  these  pilgrimages 
were  always  considered  to  be  something  in  the  nature  of 
satisfactions  made  to  God  for  sins.  With,  some  of  the 
earlier  phenomena  we  have  nothing  here  to  da 
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The  impetus  to  pilgrimages  given  after  the  great 
Schism  by  the  celebration  in  1456  of  the  first  Jabilen 
•  after  healing  the  wounds  of  the  Church  " ;  the  relation 
of  these  pilgrimages  to  the  doctrines  of  Indulgences  which. 
formulated  by  the  great  Schoolmen  of  the 'thirteenth  cen- 
tury, had  changed  the  whole  penitential  system  of  the 
mediaeval  Churob,  must  be  passed  over;  the  curious  socialise, 
anti-clerical,  and  yet  deeply  superstitious  movement  led  by 
the  cowherd  and  village  piper,  Hans  Bohm,  has  been 
described.  But  one  movement  is  so  characteristic  of  the 
times,  that  it  must  be  noticed.  In  the  years  1455—1459 
all  the  chroniclers  describe  great  gatherings  of  children  from 
every  part  of  Germany,  from  town  and  village,  who,  with 
crosses  and  banners,  went  on  pilgrimage  to  St  Michael  in 
Normandy.  The  chronicler  of  Liibeck  compares  the  spread 
of  the  movement  to  the  advance  of  the  plague,  and  wonders 
whether  the  prompting  arose  from  the  inspiration  of  God 
or  from  the  instigation  of  the  devil  When  a  band  of 
these  child-pilgrims  reached  a  town,  carrying  aloft  crosses 
and  banners  blazoned  with  a  rude  image  of  St  Michael, 
singing  their  special  pilgrim  song,1  the  town's  children 
were  impelled  to  join  them.  Bow  this  strange  epidemic 
arose,  and  what  put  an  end  to  it,  seems  altogether  doubt- 
ful ;  bnt  the  chronicles  of  almost  every  important  town  in 
Germany  attest  the  facts,  and  the  contemporary  records 
of  North  France  describe  the  bands  of  youthful  pilgrims 
who  traversed  the  country  to  go  to  St.  Michael's  Mount. 

During  these  last  decades  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a 
great   fear  seems   to   have   brooded  over  Central  Europe 

1  The  Nng  begta  i 

"  Wollont  it  geran  hOren 
Ton  suit  Michel't  wana  ; 
In  Girgtn  ist  er  gttMon 

Drei  mil  im  mereegrnnd. 

*  0  heilger  man,  tint  Michel, 
Wla  hastn  dots  gamndt, 
Dana  da  to  tiof  hut  bavrea 
"Wol  io  dee  mens  gnradt'" 
— (Waakeriiage],  Am  dtntxh*  Kirchmiud,  etc  it  10U.) 
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The  countries  were  scourged  by  Incessant  visit*  of  tho 
plague ;  new  diseases,  never  before  beard  of,  came  to  swell 
the  tenor  of  the  people.  The  alarm  of  a  Turkish  invasion 
was  always  before  their  eyes.  Bella  tolled  at  midday  in 
hundreds  of  German  parishes,  calling  the  parishioners 
together  for  prayer  against  the  incoming  of  the  Turks,  and 
served  to  keep  the  dread  always  present  to  their  minds. 
Mothers  threatened  their  disobedient  children  by  calling 
on  the  Turk  to  come  and  take  them.  It  was  fear  that  lay 
at  the  basis  of  this  crude  revival  of  religion  which  marks 
the  closing  decades  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  gave  rise 
to  an  urgent  restlessness.  Prophecies  of  evil  were  easily 
believed  in.  Astrologers  assumed  a  place  and  wielded 
a  power  which  was  as  new  as  it  was  strange.  The 
credulous  people  welcomed  all  kinds  of  revelations  and 
proclamations  of  miraculous  signs.  At  Wilsnack,  a  village 
in  one  of  the  divisions  of  Brandenburg  (Priegnitz),  it  had 
been  alleged  since  1383  that  a  consecrated  wafer  secreted 
the  Blood  of  Christ.  Suddenly,  in  1475,  people  were 
seized  with  a  desire  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  this  shrine. 
Swarms  of  child-pilgrims  again  filled  the  roads — boys  and 
girls,  from  eight  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  bareheaded,  clad 
only  in  their  shirts,  shouting,  "  0  Lord,  have  mercy  upon 
os  " — going  to  Wilsnack.  Sometimes  schoolmasters  headed 
a  crowd  of  pilgrims;  mothers  deserted  their  younger 
children ;  country  lads  and  maids  left  their  work  in  the 
fields  to  join  the  processions.  These  pilgrims  came  mostly 
from  Central  Germany  (1100  from  Eisleben  alone),  but 
the  contagion  spread  to  Austria  and  Hungary,  and  great 
bands  of  youthful  pilgrims  appeared  from  these  countries. 
They  travelled  without  provisions,  and  depended  on  the 
charity  of  the  peasants  for  food.  Large  numbers  of  these 
child-pilgrims  did  not  know  why  they  had  joined  the 
throng ;  they  had  never  heard  of  the  Bleeding  Host  towards 
which  they  were  journeying ;  when  asked  why  they  had  set 
out,  they  could  only  answer  that  they  could  not  help  it, 
that  they  saw  the  red  cross  at  the  head  of  their  little 
band,  and  bsd  to  follow  it.     Many  of  them  could  not 
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speak;  all  went  weeping  and  groaning,  shivering  as  ii 
they  bad  a  fit  of  ague.  An  unnatural  strength  supported 
them.  Little  boys  and  girls,  some  of  them  not  eight  years 
old,  from  a  small  village  near  Bamberg,  were  said  to  have 
marched,  on  their  first  setting  forth,  all  day  and  the  first 
night  the  incredible  distance  of  not  less  than  eighty  miles  I 
Some  towns  tried  to  put  a  stop  to  these  pilgrimages.  Erfurt 
shut  its  gates  against  the  youthful  companies.  The  pil- 
grimages ended  as  suddenly  as  they  had  begun.1 

Succeeding  years  witnessed  similar  astonishing  pilgrim* 
ages — in  1489,  to  the  "  black  Mother  of  God  "  in  Altb'tting ; 
in  1492,  to  the  "Holy  Blood"  at  Sternberg;  in  the  same 
year,  to  the  "pitiful  Bone"  at  Dornach;  in  1499,  to  the 
picture  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  at  Grimmenthal ;  in  1500,  to 
the  head  of  St.  Anna  at  Dtireu;  and  in  1519,  to  the 
"  Beautiful  Mary  "  at  Begensburg. 

Apart  altogether  from  these  sporadic  movements,  the 
last  decades  of  the  fifteenth  century  were  pre-eminently  a 
time  of  pilgrimages.  German  princes  and  wealthy  mer- 
chants made  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land,  visited  the 
sacred  places  there,  and  returned  with  numerous  relics, 
which  they  stored  in  favourite  churches.  Frederick  the 
Wise,  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  to  be  known  afterwards  as  the 
protector  of  Luther,  made  such  a  pilgrimage,  and  placed  the 
relics  he  had  acquired  in  the  Castle  Church  (the  Church  of 
All  Saints)  in  Wittenberg.  He  became  an  assiduous  col- 
lector of  relics,  and  had  commissioners  on  the  Rhine,  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  at  Venice,  with  orders  to  procure  him 
any  sacred  novelties  they  met  with  for  sale.1  He  procured 
from  the  Pope  an  Indulgence  for  all  who  visited  the  col- 
lection and  took  part  in  the  services  of  the  church  on  All 
Saints'  Day ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  history  that  the 
church  on  whose  door  Luther  nailed  his  theses  against 
Indulgences  was  one  of  the  sacred  edifices  on  which  an 
Indulgence  had  been  bestowed,  and  that  the  day  selected 

'  Konrad    Stolle,    Th&ringucht   ChramJc,    pp.   138-1S1    (Bibli  'hei  da 
Ufgmrischm  Fereim  fn  Stuttgart,  XXiiii.). 

■  Kolde.  Fririrkk  dar  Wtim  wd  iu  A^flmf*  *r  B&rmmUm,  p.  14 
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by  Luther  was  the  yearly  anniversary,  which  drew  crowds 
to  benefit  by  it1 

A  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land  was  too  costly  and 
dangerous  to  be  indulged  in  by  many.  The  richer 
Germans  made  pilgrimages  to  Some,  and  the  great  pilgrim- 
age place  for  the  middle-class  or  poorer  Germans  was 
Compostella  in  Spain.  Einuedeln,  in  Switzerland,  also 
attracted  yearly  swarms  of  pilgrims. 

Guide-books  were  written  for  the  benefit  of  these  pious 
travellers,  and  two  of  them,  the  most  popular,  have  recently 
been  reprinted.  They  are  the  MirabUia  Rqmce  for  Roman 
pilgrims,  and  the  Wed/art  und  Strasse  zu  Sant  Jamb  for 
travellers  to  Compostella.  These  little  books  had  a  wonder- 
ful popularity.  The  MirabUia  Soma  went  through  nine- 
teen Latin  and  at  least  twelve  German  editions  before  the 
year  1500  ;  it  was  also  translated  into  Italian  and  Dutch. 
It  describee  the  various  shrines  at  Rome  where  pilgrims 
may  win  special  gifts  of  grace  by  visiting  and  worshipping 
at  them.  Who  goes  to  the  Lateran  Church  and  worships 
there  has  "  forgiveness  of  all  sins,  both  guilt  and  penalty." 
There  is  "  a  lovely  little  chapel "  (probably  what  is  now 
called  the  Lateran  Baptistry)  near  the  Lateran,  where  the 
same  privileges  may  be  won.  The  pilgrim  who  goes  with 
good  intention  to  the  High  Altar  of  St.  Peter's  Church, 
"  even  if  he  has  murdered  his  father  or  his  mother,"  is  freed 
from  all  Bin,  "  guilt  as  well  as  penalty,"  provided  he  repents. 
The  virtues  of  St  Croce  seem  to  have  been  rated  even 
higher.  If  a  man  leaves  his  house  with  the  intention  of 
going  to  the  shrine,  even  if  he  die  by  the  way,  all  his  sins 
are  forgiven  him ;  and  if  he  visits  the  church  he  wins  a 
thousand  years'  relief  from  Purgatory.* 

Compostella  in  Spain  was  the  people's  pilgrimage  place. 
Before  the  invention  of  printing  we  find  traces  of  uianu- 

1  Loom  Crunch,  WUUnh&rgtr  HeiligttUhumsbueh  twm  John  1509,  in 
Birth's  Lirbhaier-BihlioOek  alter  Illwtraterm  in  FmimiHm-Btprodul. 
Urn,  No.  rii.  (Munich,  1805). 

»  MirabUia  Roma,  ed.  br  G.  Pwthaj  (  tin  quotation!  an  from  as  old 
Chflauui  translation. 
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script  guides  to  travellers,  which  were  no  doubt  circulated 
among  intending  pilgrims,  and  afterwards  the  services  of 
the  printing-press  were  early  called  in  to  assist  In  the 
Spanish  archives  at  Simancas  there  are  two  single  sheets, 
one  of  which  states  the  numerous  Indulgences  for  the 
benefit  of  visitors  at  the  shrine  of  St.  James,  while  the 
other  enumerates  the  relics  which  are  to  be  seen  and  visited 
there.  It  mentions  thirty- nine  great  relics — from  the 
bones  of  St  James,  which  lay  under  the  great  altar  of  the 
cathedral,  to  those  of  St  Susanna,  which  were  interred  in  a 
church  outside  the  walls  of  the  town.1  These  leaflets  were 
sold  to  the  pilgrims,  and  were  carried  hack  by  them  to 
Germany,  where  they  stimulated  the  zeal  and  devotion  of 
those  who  intended  to  make  the  pilgrimage.  Our  pilgrim's 
guide-book,  the  Walfart  und  Strasse  xu  Sant  Jaaib*  deals 
almost  exclusively  with  the  road.  The  author  was  a 
certain  Hermann  Eiinig  of  Vach,  who  calls  himself  a 
Mergen-lmeckt,  or  servant  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  well- 
known  pilgrim  song,  "Of  Saint  James"  (Von  Sant  Jacob), 
told  how  those  who  reached  the  end  of  their  journey  got, 
through  the  intercession  of  St  James,  forgiveness  from  the 
guilt  and  penalty  (von  Pein  und  Schuldt)  of  all  their  sins ; 
it  tells  the  pilgrims  to  provide  themselves  with  two  pairs 
of  shoes,  a  water-bottle  and  spoon,  a  satchel  and  staff, 
a  broad-brimmed  hat  and  a  cloak,  both  trimmed  with 
leather  in  the  places  likeliest  to  be  frayed,  and  both  needed 
as  a  protection   against  wind   and   rain  and  snow.*     It 

1  The  title  U  Ha  rant  rdiqma  qua  habenivr  in  hac  fancttnuu  mdmtm 
Compotttllana  in  qua  eorpui  Btati  Jacobi  Zibtdei  in  integrum. 

*  No.  i.  of  DrueJa  und  SolxseKnUU  Act  IS  und  16  Jahrhmt&ri*  (Btnm- 
burg,  1899). 

1  "  Zway  par  admeeh  dor  darfT  er  vol, 

Ein  schllssel  bei  der  flasonen ; 
Fin  breiten  huet  den  Ml  er  han, 
Und  an  mantel  sol  er  nit  gan 
Myt  leder  wol  besueti 
Es  schnoi  cler  regn  oder  wehe  der  wlat, 
Bus  In  die  luflt  nicht  Dezet; 
Sagkh  und  stab  iat  until  dtr  bey." 
— < Wackamagel,  Dai  dnUsdie  Kinhailud  ton  dtr  mBMCm  A*  Hi  n»  A *fm$ 
da  17  JaArhundcrti,  ii.  1009.) 
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charges  them  to  take  permits  from  their  parish  priests 
to  dispense  with  confession,  for  they  were  going  to 
foreign  lands  where  they  would  not  find  priests  who  spoke 
German.  It  warns  them  that  they  might  die  far  from 
home  and  find  a  grave  on  the  pilgrimage  route.  Our 
guide-hook  omits  all  these  things.  It  is  written  by  a  man 
who  has  made  the  pilgrimage  on  foot ;  who  had  observed 
minutely  all  the  turns  of  the  road,  and  could  warn  fellow- 
pilgrims  of  the  difficulties  of  the  way.  He  gives  the 
itinerary  from  town  to  town ;  where  to  turn  to  the  right 
and  where  to  the  left ;  what  conspicuous  buildings  mark 
the  proper  path ;  where  the  traveller  will  find  people  who 
are  generous  to  poor  pilgrims,  and  where  the  inhabitants 
are  uncharitable  and  food  and  drink  must  be  paid  for; 
where  hostels  abound,  and  those  parts  of  the  road  on 
which  there  are  few,  and  where  the  pilgrims  must  buy 
their  provisions  beforehand  and  carry  them  in  their 
satchels ;  where  sick  pilgrims  can  find  hospitals  on  the  way, 
and  what  treatment  they  may  expect  there ; 1  at  what 
hostels  they  must  change  their  money  into  French  and 
Spanish  coin.  In  brief,  the  booklet  ia  a  mediaeval 
"Baedeker,"   compiled   with    German    accuracy   for    the 

1  The  hospital  at  Romans  ii  muoh  prsisod : 

"  Da  selhst  eyn  gutter  ipit&l  lit, 
Dar  inns  gybt  mum  brot  and  wyn 
Audi  ijnt  dig  butt  hnhsoh  nnd  fyn." 
On  the  other  h»ad,  although  the  hospital  at  Montpeller  wu  good  enough, 
Its  superintendent  wu  a  sworn  enemy  to  Germans,  and  the  pilgrims  of  that 
nation  suffered  much  at  his  hands.    These  hospitals  occupy  a  good  deal  of 
space  In  the  pilgrimage  song,  and  the  woes  of  the  Germans  are  duly  set 
forth.     If  the  pilgrim  aak*  politely  for  mors  bread  i 

"  Spitelmoister,  lister  spitalmslsUr  meyn, 
Din  brot  sain  tII  iq  Maine"; 
or  suggests  that  the  beds  are  not  very  clean  i 

"  Spitelmaister,  lieber  spitelmelstsr  meyn, 
Die  bet  win  nit  gar  reine," 
the  superintendent  and  his  daughter  (der  spltelmeister  het  syn  toehterlein 
ss  mooht  reeht  vol  eyn  schelakin  Mjn)  deolared  that  they  were  not  going  to 
bo  troubled  with  "German  dogs."— Wsokernsgel,  2te*  dntfaaU  Kinlunlied, 
etc,  fi.  1008-1010. 
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benefit  of  German  pilgrims  to  the  renowned  shrine  of  St 
James  of  CompoBtella.  This  little  book  went  through 
several  editions  between  1495  and  1521,  and  is  of  itself  a 
proof  of  the  popularity  of  this  pilgrimage  place.  In  the 
last  decades  of  the  fifteenth  century  there  arose  a  body  of 
men  and  women  who  might  be  called  professional  pilgrims, 
and  who  were  continually  on  the  road  between  Germany 
and  Spain.  A  pilgrimage  was  one  of  the  earliest  so-called 
"  satisfactions  "  which  might  be  done  vicariously,  and  the 
Brethren  of  St.  James  (Jacdbs-Brueder)  made  the  pilgrimage 
regularly,  either  on  behalf  of  themselves  or  of  others. 

Many  of  these  pilgrims  were  men  and  women  of 
indifferent  character,1  who  had  been  sent  on  a  pilgrimage 
as  an  ecclesiastical  punishment  for  their  sins.  The 
Chronicles  of  the  Zunmer  Family*  gives  several  cases  of 
criminals,  who  had  committed  murder  or  theft  or  other 
serious  crimes  between  1490  and  1520,  who  were  sent  to 
Santiago  as  a  punishment  Even  in  the  last  decades  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  greater  part  of  the  pilgrims 
were  devout  in  their  way,  it  was  known  only  too  well 
that  pilgrimages  were  not  helpful  to  a  moral  life.  Stem 
preachers  of  righteousness  like  Geiler  of  Keyseraberg  and 
Berehtold  of  Begensburg  denounced  pilgrimages,  and  said 
that  they  created  more  sins  than  they  yielded  pardons." 
Parish  priests  continually  forbade  their  women  penitents, 
especially  if  they  were  unmarried,  from  going  on  a 
pilgrimage.  But  these  warnings  and  rebukes  were  in 
vain.  The  prevailing  terror  had  possessed  the  people, 
and  they  journeyed  from  shrine  to  shrine  seeking  some 
relief  for  their  stricken  consciences. 

A  marked  characteristic  of  this  revival  which  found 
such  striking  outcome  in  these  pilgrimages  was  the 
thought  that  Jesus  was  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  Judge 
who  was  to  come  to  punish  the  wicked.  His  saving  and 
intercessory  work  was  thrust  into  the  background.  Men 
forgot  that  He  was  the  Saviour  and  the  Intercessor ;  and 

>  Zimmeritekt  Chnmik  (Freiburg  L  B.  1881-1882),  IL  SI*. 
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■a  the  human  heart  craves  for  someone  to  intercede  for 
it,  another  intercessor  had  to  be  found.  This  gracious 
personality  was  discovered  in  the  Virgin  Mother,  who  was 
to  be  entreated  to  intercede  with  her  Son  on  behalf  of 
poor  Binning  human  creatures.  The  last  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century  saw  a  deep-seated  and  widely-spread  crav- 
ing to  cling  to  the  protection  of  the  Virgin  Mother  with 
i  strength  and  intensity  hitherto  unknown  in  mediaeval 
religion.  It  witnessed  the  farthest  advance  that  had  yet 
been  made  towards  what  must  be  called  Mariolatry.  This 
devotion  expressed  itself,  as  religious  emotion  continually 
does,  in  hymns  ;  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  mediaeval 
hymns  in  praise  of  the  Virgin  were  written  in  the  second 
half  of  the  fifteenth  century — the  period  of  this  strange 
revival  based  upon  fear.  Dread  of  the  Son  as  Judge  gave 
rise  to  the  devotion  to  the  Mother  as  the  intercessor. 
Little  books  for  private  and  family  devotion  were  printed, 
bearing  such  titles  as  the  Pearl  of  the  Fas-ion  and  the  Little 
Qoqxl,  containing,  with  long  comments,  the  words  of  our 
Lord  on  the  cross  to  John  and  to  Mary.  She  became  the 
ideal  woman,  the  ideal  mother,  the  "  Mother  of  Ood,"  the 
mater  dolorosa,  with  her  heart  pierced  by  the  sword,  the 
•barer  in  the  redemptive  Bufferings  of  her  Son,  retaining 
her  sensitive  woman's  heart,  ready  to  listen  to  the  appeals 
of  a  suffering,  sorrowful  humanity.  We  can  see  this 
devotion  to  the  Virgin  Mother  impregnating  the  social 
revolts  from  Hans  Bohm  to  Joss  Fritz.  The  theology  of 
the  schools  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  popular  sentiment, 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  was  more 
strictly  denned  and  found  its  most  strenuous  supporters 
daring  the  later  decades  of  this  fifteenth  century. 

The  thought  of  motherly  intercession  went  further; 
the  Virgin  herself  had  to  be  interceded  with  to  induce 
her  to  plead  with  her  Son  for  men  sunk  in  sin,  and  her 
mother  (St.  Anna)  became  the  object  of  a  cult  which  may 
almost  be  said  to  be  quite  new.  Hymns  were  written  in 
her  praise.1     Confraternities,  modelled  on  the  confraternities 

<  Waekeraagel,  An  denticJu  KirchaUud,  «tc,  ii.  554,  1018-1032. 
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dedicated  to  tbe  Blessed  Virgin,  were  formed  in  order  to 
bring  the  power  of  the  prayers  of  numbers  to  bear  upon 
her.  These  confraternities  spread  all  over  Germany  and 
beyond  it.1  It  is  almost  possible  to  trace  the  widening 
area  of  the  cult  from  the  chronicles  of  the  period.  The 
special  cult  of  the  Virgin  seems  to  have  began,  at  least 
in  its  extravagant  popular  form,  in  North  France,  and  to 
have  spread  from  France  through  Germany  and  Spain ; 
but  so  far  as  it  can  be  traced,  this  cult  of  St.  Anna,  "  the 
Grandmother,"  had  a  German  origin,  and  the  devotion 
manifested  itself  most  deeply  on  German  soil.  Even  the 
Humanist  poets  sang  her  praises  with  enthusiasm,  and  such 
collectors  of  relics  as  Frederick  of  Saxony  and  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Mainz  rejoiced  when  they  were  able  to  add 
a  thumb  of  St.  Anna  to  their  store.  Luther  himself  tells 
us  that  "St.  Anna  was  his  idol";  and  Calvin  speaks  of 
his  mother's  devotion  to  the  saint.  Her  name  was  graven 
on  many  a  parish  church  bell,  and  every  pull  at  the  ropes 
and  clang  of  the  bell  was  supposed  to  be  a  prayer  to 
her  to  intercede.  The  Virgin  and  St.  Anna  brought 
in  their  train  other  saints  who  were  also  believed  to  be 
the  true  intercessors.  The  three  bells  of  the  church  in 
which  Luther  was  baptized  bore  the  following  inscriptions 
carved  deeply  in  the  brass : — "  God  help  us ;  Mary  have 
mercy.  1499."  "Help  us  Anna,  ahro  St.  Peter,  St  PauL 
1509."  "Help  us  God,  Mary,  Anna,  St.  Peter,  Paul, 
Arnold,  Stephan,  Simon.  1509."  The  popular  religion 
always  represented  Jesus,  Mecum  (Myconius)  tells  us,  as 
the  stern  Judge  who  would  convict  and  punish  all  those 
who  had  not  secured  righteousness  by  the  intercession  of 
tbe  saints  or  by  their  own  good  works. 

This  revival  of  religion,  crude  as  it  was,  and  based  on 
fear,  had  a  distinct  effect  for  good  on  a  portion  of  the 
clergy,  and  led  bo  a  great  reformation  of  morals  among 
those  who  came  under  its  influence.  The  papal  Schism, 
which  had  lasted  till  1449,  had  for  one  of  its  results  the 

1  Sohw«nmkdI,    Dtr   Oultm   d*r   heiligm    Anna   mm    Amyanft   in 
MUUlaUtr*  (Fisiburg,  1808). 
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weakening  of  all  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  its  con- 
sequences  were  seen  in  the  growing  immorality  which 
pervaded  all  classes  of  the  clergy.  So  far  as  one  can 
judge,  the  revival  of  religion  described  above  had  not 
very  much  effect  on  the  secular  clergy.  Whether  we 
take  the  evidence  from  the  chronicles  of  the  time  or 
from  visitations  of  the  bishops,  the  morals  of  the  parish 
prieste  were  extremely  low,  and  the  private  lives  of  the 
higher  clergy  in  Germany  notoriously  corrupt.  The 
occupants  of  episcopal  Bees  were  for  the  mos.t  part  the 
younger  brothers  of  the  great  princes,  and  had  been  placed 
in  the  religious  life  for  the  sake  of  the  ecclesiastical 
revenues.  The  author  of  the  Chronicle*  of  the  Zimmer 
Family  tells  us  that  at  the  festive  gatherings  which 
accompanied  the  meetings  of  the  Diet,  the  young  nobles, 
lay  and  clerical,  spent  most  of  their  time  at  dice  and 
cards.  As  he  passed  through  the  halls,  picking  his  way 
among  groups  of  young  nobles  lying  on  the  floor  (for 
tables  and  chairs  were  rare  in  these  days),  he  continually 
heard  the  young  count  call  out  to  the  young  bishop, 
"  Play  up,  parson ;  it  is  your  turn."  The  same  writer 
describes  the  retinue  of  a  great  prelate,  who  was  always 
accompanied  to  the  Diet  by  a  concubine  dressed  in  man's 
clothes.  Nor  were  the  older  Orders  of  monks,  the  Bene- 
dictines and  their  offshoots,  greatly  influenced  by  the 
revival.  It  was  different,  however,  with  those  Orders  of 
monks  who  came  into  close  contact  with  the  people,  and 
caught  from  them  the  new  fervour.  The  Dominicans,  the 
great  pleaching  Order,  were  permeated  by  reform.  The 
Franciscans,  who  had  degenerated  sadly  from  their  earlier 
lives  of  self-denial,  partook  of  a  new  life.  Convent  after 
convent  reformed  itself,  and  the  inmates  began  to  lead 
again  the  lives  their  founder  had  contemplated.  The  fire 
of  the  revival,  however,  burnt  brightest  among  the 
Augustinian  Eremites,  the  Order  which  Luther  joined,  and 
they  represented,  as  none  of  the  others  did,  all  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  new  movement 

These  Augustinian  Eremites  had  a  somewhat  curious 
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history.  They  had  nothing  in  oommon  with  St  Augustine 
Bare  the  name,  and  the  fact  that  a  Pope  had  given  them 
the  rule  of  St.  Augustine  as  a  basis  for  their  monastio 
constitution.  They  had  originally  been  hermits,  living 
solitary  lives  in  mountainous  parts  of  Italy  and  of 
Germany.  Many  Popes  had  desired  to  bring  them  under 
conventual  rule,  and  this  was  at  last  successfully  done 
They  shared  aa  no  other  Order  had  done  in  the  revival 
of  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  exhibited 
in  their  lives  all  its  religious  characteristics.  No  Order 
of  monks  contained  each  devoted  servants  of  the  Virgin 
Mother.  She  was  the  patron  along  with  St  Augustine. 
Her  image  stood  in  the  chapter-house  of  every  convent 
The  theologians  of  the  AuguBtinian  Eremites  vied  with 
those  of  the  Franciscans  in  spreading  the  doctrine  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception.  They  did  much  to  spread  the 
cult  of  the  "  Blessed  Anna."  They  were  devoted  to  the 
Papacy.  One  of  their  learned  men,  John  of  Palz,  one  of 
the  two  professors  of  theology  in  the  Erfurt  Convent  when 
Luther  entered  it  as  a  novice,  was  the  most  strenuous 
defender  of  the  doctrine  of  Attrition  and  of  the  religious 
value  of  Indulgences.  With  all  this  their  lives  were  more 
self-denying  than  those  of  most  monks.'  They  cultivated 
theological  learning,  and  few  Universities  in  Germany  were 
without  an  Augustinian  Eremite  who  acted  as  professor  of 
philosophy  or  of  theology.  They  also  paid  great  attention 
to  the  art  of  preaching,  and  every  large  monastery  had  a 
special  preacher  who  attracted  crowds  of  the  laity  to  the 
convent  ohapeL  Their  monasteries  were  usually  placed  in 
large  towns ;  and  their  devout  lives,  their  learning,  and  the 
popular  gifts  of  their  preachers,  made  them  favourites  with 
the  townspeople.  They  were  the  most  esteemed  Order  in 
Germany. 

These  last  decades  of  the  fifteenth  century  were  the 
days  of  the  resuscitation  of  the  mendicant  Orders  snd  the 
revival  of  their  power  over  the  people.  The  better 
disposed  among  the  princes  and  among  the  wealthier 
burghers  invariably  selected  their  confessors  from  the 
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monks  of  the  mendicant  Orders,  and  especially  from  the 
Angnstininn  Eremites.  The  chapels  of  the  Franciscans 
and  of  the  Eremites  were  thronged,  and  those  of  the  parish 
clergy  were  deserted.  The  common  people  took  for  their 
religions  guides  men  who  shared  the  new  revival,  and 
who  proved  their  sincerity  by  self-denying  labours.  It 
was  in  vain  that  the  Soman  Curia  published  regulations 
insisting  that  every  parishioner  must  confess  to  the  priest 
of  the  parish  at  least  once  a  year,  and  that  it  explained 
again  and  again  that  the  personal  character  of  the  ministrant 
did  not  affect  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments  administered 
by  him.  So  long  as  poorly  clad,  emaciated,  clean-living 
Franciscan  or  Eremite  priests  could  be  found  to  act  as  con- 
fessors, priests,  or  preachers,  the  people  deserted  the  parish 
clergy,  flocked  to  their  confessionals,  waited  on  their  serv- 
ing the  Mass,  and  thronged  their  chapels  to  liaten  to  their 
sermons.  These  decades  were  the  time  of  the  last  revival 
of  the  mendicant  monks,  who  were  the  religious  guides  in 
this  flamboyant  popular  religion  which  k  so  much  in 
evidence  during  our  period. 

§  6.  A  non-Ecelesiaatieat  Seliffitm. 

The  third  religious  movement  which  belongs  to  the 
last  decades  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  earlier  decades  of 
the  sixteenth  century  was  of  a  kind  bo  different  from,  and 
even  contrary  to,  what  has  just  been  described,  that  it  is 
with  some  surprise  that  the  student  finds  he  must  recognise 
its  presence  alongside  of  the  other.  It  was  the  silent 
spread  of  a  quiet,  sincere,  but  non-ecclesiastical  religion. 
Historians  usually  say  nothing  about  this  movement,  and  it 
is  only  a  minute  study  of  the  town  chronicles  and  of  the 
records  of  provincial  and  municipal  legislation  that  reveals 
its  power  and  extent.  It  has  always  been  recognised  that 
Luther's  father  was  a  man  of  a  deeply  religious  turn  of 
mind,  although  he  commonly  despised  the  clergy,  and 
thought  that  most  monks  were  rogues  or  fools ;  but  what  is 
not  recognised  is  that  in  this  he  represented  thousands  of 
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quiet  and  pious  Germans  in  all  classes  of  society.  We  find 
traces  of  the  silent,  widespread  ing  movement  in  the 
ecclesiastical  legislation  of  German  princes;  in  the  police 
regulations,  and  in  the  provisions  for  the  support  of  the 
poor  among  the  burghers ;  in  the  constitutions  and  practices 
of  the  confraternities  among  the  lower  classes,  and  especially 
among  the  artisans  in  the  towns;  and  in  the  numerous 
translations  of  the  Vulgate  into  the  vernacular. 

The  reforms  sketched  by  the  Councils  of  Constance  and 
of  Basel  had  been  utterly  neglected  by  the  Boman  Curia, 
and  in  consequence  several  German  princes,  while  they  felt 
the  hopelessness  of  insisting  on  a  general  purification  of  the 
Church,  resolved  that  these  reforms  should  be  carried  ont 
within  their  own  dominions.  As  early  as  1446,  Duke 
William  of  Saxony  had  published  decrees  which  interfered 
with  the  pretensions  of  the  Church  to  be  quite  independent 
of  the  State.  HiB  regulations  about  the  observance  of  the 
Sunday,  his  forbidding  ecclesiastical  courts  to  interfere  with 
Saxon  laymen,  his  stern  refusal  to  allow  any  Saxon  tc 
appeal  to  a  foreign  jurisdiction,  were  all  more  or  less 
instances  of  the  interference  of  the  secular  power  within 
what  had  been  supposed  to  be  the  exclusive  province  of  the 
ecclesiastical.  He  went  much  further,  however.  He 
enacted  that  it  belonged  to  the  secular  power  to  see  that 
pariah  priests  and  their  superiors  within  his  dominions 
lived  lives  befitting  their  vocation — a  conception  which  was 
entirely  at  variance  with  the  ecclesiastical  pretensions  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  He  also  declared  it  to  be  within  the 
province  of  the  secular  power  to  visit  officially  and  to 
reform  all  the  convents  within  his  dominions.  So  far  aa 
proofs  go,  it  is  probable  that  these  declarations  about  the 
rights  of  the  civil  authorities  to  exercise  discipline  over  the 
pariah  priests  and  their  superiors  remained  a  dead  letter. 
We  hear  of  no  such  reformation  being  carried  oat.  Bat 
the  visitation  of  the  Saxon  monasteries  was  put  in  force 
in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  ecclesiastical  powers.  Andreas 
Proles  would  never  have  been  able  to  carry  ont  his  proposals 
of  reform  in  the  convents  of  the  Augostinian  Eremites  bat 
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fat  the  support  he  received  from  the  secular  princes  against 
his  ecclesiastical  superiors  in  Borne.  The  Dukes  Ernest 
and  Albrecht  carried  out  Duke  William's  conceptions  about 
the  rehtion  of  the  civil  to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  in 
their  ordinances  of  1483,  and  the  Elector  Frederick  the 
Wise  was  heir  to  this  ecclesiastical  policy  of  his  family. 

The  records  of  the  Electorate  of  Brandenburg,  investi- 
gated by  Priebatsch  and  described  by  him  in  the  Zeitschrift 
fUr  KiTckengwhichU?-  testify  to  the  same  ideas  at  work 
there.  A  pious  prince  like  Frederick  u.  of  Brandenburg 
removed  unworthy  Church  dignitaries  and  reinstituted 
them,  thus  taking  upon  himself  the  oversight  of  the  Church. 
Appeals  to  Borne  were  forbidden  under  penalties.  Gradu- 
ally under  Frederick  and  his  successors  there  arose  what 
was  practically  a  national  Church  of  Brandenburg,  which 
was  almost  completely  under  the  control  of  the  civil  power, 
and  almost  entirely  separated  from  Roman  control. 

The  towns  also  interfered  in  what  bad  hitherto  bean 
believed  to  be  within  the  exclusive  domain  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical authorities.  They  recognised  the  harm  which  the 
numerous  Church  festivals  and  saints*  days  were  doing  to 
the  people,  and  passed  regulations  about  their  observance, 
all  of  them  tending  to  lessen  the  number  of  the  days  on 
which  men  were  compelled  by  ecclesiastical  law  to  be  idle 
When  Lather  pleaded  in  his  Addrest  to  the  Nobility  of  the 
German  Nation  for  the  abolition  of  the  ecclesiastical  laws 
enforcing  idleness  on  the  numerous  ecclesiastical  holy  days, 
he  only  suggested  an  extension  and  wider  application  of 
the  police  regulations  which  were  in  force  within  his  native 
district  of  Manafeld. 

This  non-ecclesiastical  feeling  appears  strongly  in  the 
change  of  view  about  Christian  charity  which  marks  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

'  Nothing  shows  how  the  Church  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries  had  instilled  the  mind  of  Jesus  into 
the  peoples  of  Europe  like  the  zeal  with  which  they  tried 
to  do  their  duty  by  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  helpless. 

1  *i*.  p.  SB7  ft,  «.  p.  169  ft,  S29ft,  zxL  p.  UK 
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Institutions,  founded  by  individuals  or  by  corporations,  foi 
the  purpose  ol  bousing  the  destitute  abounded,  and  men 
and  women  willingly  dedicated  themselves  to  the  servioo 
of  the  unfortunate. 

*  The  Begums  crowned  with  flapping  hate, 
Car  long-drawn  bloodless  faces  blank, 
And  gowns  unwashed  to  wrap  their  lank 
Lean  figures,"1 

were  sisters  of  mercy  in  every  mediaeval  town.  Unfor- 
tunately the  lessons  of  the  Church  included  the  thought 
that  begging  was  a  Christian  virtue ;  while  the  idea  that 
because  charity  is  taught  by  the  law  of  Christ,  its  exercise 
must  be  everywhere  superintended  by  ecclesiastics,  was 
elevated  to  a  definite  principle  of  action,  if  not  to  something 
directly  commanded  by  the  law  of  God.  The  Reformation 
protested  against  these  two  ideas,  and  the  silent  anticipa- 
tion of  this  protest  is  to  be  found  in  the  non-ecclesiastical 
piety  of  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  practice  of  begging,  its  toleration  and  even  encour- 
agement, was  almost  universal  In  some  of  the  benevolent 
institutions  the  sick  and  the  pensioners  were  provided  from 
the  endowment  with  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  it  was 
generally  thought  becoming  that  they  should  beg  them  from 
the  charitable.  The  very  fact  of  begging  seemed  to  raise 
those  who  shared  in  it  to  the  level  of  members  of  a 
religious  association,  St.  Francis,  the  "  imitator  of  Christ," 
had  taught  his  followers  to  beg,  and  this  great  example 
sanctified  the  practice.  It  is  true  that  the  begging  friars 
were  always  the  butt  of  the  satirists  of  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  They  delighted  to  portray  the  mendi- 
cant monk,  with  his  sack,  into  which  he  seemed  able  to 
stuff  everything :  honey  and  spice,  nutmegs,  pepper,  and 
preserved  ginger,  cabbage  and  eggs,  poultry,  fish,  and  new 
clothes,  milk,  butter,  and  cheese ;  cheese  especially,  and  of 
all  kinds — ewe's  milk  and  goat's  milk,  hard  cheese  and 
soft  cheese,  large  cheeses  and  small  cheeses — were  greedily 
«  a/ttj&M.ii.  p.  1C8  (Tempi*  Qusie*  edition). 
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demanded  by  these  "cheese  hunters,"  as  they  were 
satirically  called.  On  their  heels  tramped  a  host  of  semi- 
ecclesiastical  beggars,  all  of  them  with  professional  names — 
men  who  begged  for  a  church  that  was  building,  or  for  an 
altar-cloth,  or  to  hansel  a  young  priest  at  his  first  Mass ; 
men  who  carried  relics  about  for  the  charitable  to  kiss — 
some  straw  from  the  manger  of  Bethlehem,  or  a  feather 
from  the  wing  of  the  angel  Gabriel ;  the  Brethren  of  St 
James,  who  performed  continual  and  vicarious  pilgrimages 
to  Compostella,  and  sometimes  robbed  and  murdered  on 
the  road ;  the  Brethren  of  St  Anthony,  who  had  the 
special  privilege  of  wearing  a  cross  and  carrying  a  bell  on 
their  begging  visits.  These  were  all  ecclesiastical  beggars. 
The  ordinary  beggars  did  their  best  to  obtain  Borne  share 
of  the  sanctity  which  surrounded  the  profession ;  they 
carried  with  them  the  picture  of  some  saint,  or  placed  the 
cockle-shell,  the  badge  of  a  pilgrim,  in  their  hats,  and 
aecored  a  quasi-ecclesiastical  standing.1  Lather  expressed 
not  merely  his  own  opinion  on  this  plague  of  beggars  in 
his  Address  to  the  Nubility  of  the  German  Nation,  but  what 
had  been  thought  and  partially  practised  by  quiet  laymen 
for  several  decades.  Some  towns  began  to  make  regulations 
against  promiscuous  begging  by  able-bodied  persons,  pro- 
vided work  for  them,  seized  their  children,  and  taught 
them  trades — all  of  which  sensible  doings  were  against  the 
spirit  of  the  mediajval  Church. 

The  non-ecclesiastical  religious  feeling,  however,  appears 
much  more  clearly  when  the  history  of  the  charitable 
foundations  is  examined.  The  invariable  custom  during 
the  earlier  Middle  Ages  was  that  charitable  bequests  were 
left  to  the  management  of  the  Church  and  the  clergy. 
At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  custom  began 
to  alter.  The  change  from  clerical  to  lay  management 
was  at  first  probably  due  mainly  to  the  degeneracy  of  the 
clergy,  and  to  the  belief  that  the  funds  set  apart  for  the 
poor  were  not  properly  administered.  The  evidences  of 
this  are  to  be  found  in  numerous  instances  of  the  civic 

1  T.  Bemld,  Chmhichta  dtr  dntiaJien  Reformatio*,  pp,  U6  L 
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authorities  Attempting,  and  successfully,  to  take  the 
management  of  charitable  foundations  out  of  the  hands 
of  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  to  vest  them  in  lay 
management.  Bat  this  cannot  have  been  the  case  always. 
We  should  rather  say  that  it  began  to  dawn  upon  men 
that  although  charity  was  part  of  the  law  of  Christ,  this 
did  not  necessarily  mean  that  all  charities  most  be  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  clergy  or  other  ecclesiastical 
administrators.  Hence  we  find  during  the  later  years  of 
the  fifteenth  century  continual  instances  of  bequests  for 
the  poor  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  town  council  or  of 
boards  of  laymen.  That  this  was  done  without  any 
animus  against  the  Chorch  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the 
same  testator  is  found  giving  benefactions  to  foundations 
which  are  under  clerical  and  to  others  under  lay  manage- 
ment. Ont  of  the  funds  thus  accumulated  the  town  councils 
began  a  system  of  oaring  for  the  poor  of  the  city,  which 
consisted  in  giving  tokens  which  could  be  exchanged  for  bo 
much  bread  or  woollen  cloth,  or  shoes,  or  wood  for  firing,  at 
the  shops  of  dealers  who  were  engaged  for  the  purpose.  How 
far  this  new  and  previously  unheard  of  lay  management,  in 
what  hod  hitherto  been  the  peculiar  possession  of  the  clergy, 
had  spread  before  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  No  archaeologist  has  yet  made  on 
exhaustive  study  of  the  evidence  lying  buried  in  archives 
of  the  mediaeval  towns  of  Germany ;  but  enough  has  been 
collected  by  Kriegk1  and  others  to  show  that  it  had 
become  very  extensive.  The  laity  saw  that  they  were 
quite  able  to  perform  this  peculiarly  Christian  work  apart 
from  any  clerical  direction. 

Another  interesting  series  of  facts  serves  also  to  show 
the  growth  of  a  non-ecclesiastical  religious  sentiment.  The 
later  decades  of  the  fifteenth  century  saw  the  rise  of 
innumerable  associations,  some  of  them  definitely  religions, 

'  Eriagk,  Ikmttck*  BOrytTihvm  to  UiUdalttr.  SaA  WfaHwPWw 
FonchvngtH  und  mil  bumtUrtr  BezieKang  ait/  FramfyvH  a.  M.,  pp.  161 1 
(Fraaklbrt,  18S8).  OMhora,  Dt$  AriMtilu  LitbedkdUfMl  i»  MU 
pp.  ttltf.  (StuttiK*,  186*). 
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and  all  of  them  with  a  religions  side,  which  are  unlike 
what  we  meet  with  earlier.  They  did  Dot  aim  to  be,  like 
the  praying  circles  of  the  Mystics  or  of  the  Gotteefreunde, 
eccUsioIm  in  eaelma,  strictly  non-clerical  or  even  anti- 
clerical. They  had  no  difficulty  in  placing  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  the  Church,  in  selecting  the  ordinary 
ecclesiastical  buildings  for  their  special  services,  and  in 
employing  priests  to  conduct  their  devotions ;  but  they  were 
distinctively  lay  associations,  and  lived  a  religious  life  in 
their  own  way,  without  any  regard  to  the  conceptions  of 
the  higher  Christian  life  which  the  Church  was  accustomed 
to  present  to  its  devout  disciples.  Some  were  associations 
for  prayer ;  others  for  the  promotion  of  the  "  cult "  of  a 
special  saint,  like  the  confraternities  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mother  or  the  associations  which  spread  the  "  colt " 
of  the  Blessed  Anna ;  but  by  far  the  largest  number  were 
combinations  of  artisans,  and  resembled  the  workmen's 
■  gilds  "  of  the  Soman  Empire. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best  known  of  these  associations 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  prayer  was  the 
"  Brotherhood  of  the  Eleven  Thousand  Virgins,"  commonly 
known  under  the  quaint  name  of  St.  Ursula'*  Little  Skip. 
The  association  was  conceived  by  a  Carthusian  monk  of 
Cologne,  and  it  speedily  became  popular.  Frederick  the 
Wise  was  one  of  its  patrons,  his  secretary,  Dr.  Pfeffinger, 
one  of  its  supporters ;  it  numbered  its  associates  by  the 
thousand ;  its  praises  were  sung  in  a  quaint  old  German 
hymn.1  No  money  dues  were  exacted  from  its  members. 
The  only  duty  exacted  was  to  pray  regularly,  and  to  learn 
to  better  one's  life  through  the  power  of  prayer.  This  was 
one  type  of  the  pious  brotherhoods  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

1  Waokemagal,  Dai  deuiatAt  KinAtnlied,  ft  738-769 ;  it  began  t 

"  Bin  iflyt  hort  ioh  mft  gutter  mot 

von  einoin  ichyfflm  sagen, 

Wis  M  mit  tngenden  alao  gar 

koetlichen  war  beladen : 

Zn  dem  achjfflfn  gawan  loh  etn  hftta, 

loli  faad  dar  yn  vU  gtlter  gomerti 

In  nwncher  bands  gad  en." 
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It  was  the  beet  known  of  its  kind,  and  there  were  many 
others.  But  among  the  brotherhoods  which  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  spread  of  a  non-ecclesiastical  piety  none  are 
more  important  than  the  confraternities  which  went  by  the 
names  of  Rolands  or  Kalandsgilden  in  North  Germany  and 
Ziehen  in  Austria.  These  associations  were  useful  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  They  were  unions  for  the  practice  of 
religion ;  for  mutual  aid  in  times  of  sickness ;  for  defence 
in  attack;  and  they  also  served  the  purpose  of  insurance 
societies  and  of  burial  clubs.  It  is  with  their  religious 
side  that  we  have  here  to  do.  It  was  part  of  the  bond  of 
association  that  all  the  brethren  and  sisters  (for  women 
were  commonly  admitted)  should  meet  together  at  stated 
times  for  a  common  religious  service.  The  brotherhood 
selected  the  church  in  which  this  was  held,  and  bo  far 
as  we  can  see  the  chapels  of  the  Franciscans  or  of  the 
Augustinian  Eremites  were  generally  chosen.  Sometimes 
an  altar  was  relegated  to  their  exclusive  use ;  sometimes, 
if  the  church  was  a  large  one,  a  special  chapeL  The 
interesting  thing  to  be  noticed  is  that  the  rules  and  the 
modes  of  conducting  the  religious  services  of  the  associa- 
tion were  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  brotherhood  itself, 
and  that  these  laymen  insisted  on  regulating  them  in 
their  own  way.  Luther  has  a  very  interesting  sermon, 
entitled  Sermon  upon  the  venerable  Sacrament  of  the  holy 
true  Body  of  Christ  and  of  the  Brotherhoods,  the  latter 
half  of  which  is  devoted  to  a  contrast  between  good 
brotherhoods  and  evil  ones.  Those  brotherhoods  are  evil, 
says  Luther,  in  which  the  religion  of  the  brethren  is  ex- 
pressed in  hearing  a  Mass  on  one  or  two  days  of  the  year, 
while  by  guzzling  and  drinking  continually  at  the  meetings 
of  the  brotherhood,  they  contrive  to  serve  the  devil  the 
greatei  part  of  their  time.  A  true  brotherhood  spreads 
its  table  for  its  poorer  members,  it  aids  those  who  are  sick 
or  infirm,  it  provides  marriage  portions  for  worthy  young 
members  of  the  association.  He  'ends  with  a  comparison 
between  the  true  brotherhood  and  tbe  Chutch  of  Christ. 
Theodore  Kolde  remarks  that  a  careful  monograph  on  the 
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brotherhoods  of  the  and  of  the  fifteenth  century  in  the  light 
of  this  sermon  of  Luther's  would  afford  great  information 
about  the  popular  religion  of  the  period.  Unfortunately, 
no  one  has  yet  attempted  the  task,  but  German  arcbseo- 
logists  ore  slowly  preparing  the  way  by 'printing,  chiefly 
from  MS.  sources,  accounts  of  the  constitution  and  practices 
of  many  of  these  Kalanda. 

From  all  this  it  may  be  seen  that  there  was  in  these 
last  decades  of  the  fifteenth  and  in  the  earlier  of  the 
sixteenth  centuries  the  growth  of  what  may  be  called  a 
non-ecclesiastical  piety,  which  was  quietly  determined  to 
bring  within  the  sphere  of  the  laity  very  much  that  had 
been  supposed  to  belong  exclusively  to  the  clergy.  The 
jut  episcopal*  which  Luther  claimed  for  the  civil  authorities 
in  his  tract  on  the  Liberty  of  the  Christian  Man,  had,  in 
part  at  least,  been  claimed  and  exercised  in  several  of  the 
German  principalities  and  municipalities ;  the  practice  of 
Christian  charity  and  its  management  were  being  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  clergy  and  entrusted  to  the  laity ; 
and  the  brotherhoods  were  making  it  apparent  that  men 
could  mark  oat  their  religious  duties  in  a  way  deemed 
most  suitable  for  themselves  without  asking  any  aid  from 
the  Church,  further  than  to  engage  a  priest  whom  they 
trusted  to  conduct  divine  service  and  say  the  Masses  they 
bad  arranged  for. 

The  appearance  of  numerous  translations  of  the  Scrip- 
tores  into  the  vernacular,  unauthorised  by  the  officials  of 
the  mediaeval  Church,  and  jealously  suspected  by  them, 
appears  to  confirm  the  growth  and  spread  of  this  non- 
ecclesiastical  piety.  The  relation  of  the  Church  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  earlier  and  later,  to  vernacular  translations 
of  the  Vulgate  is  a  complex  question.  The  Scriptures  were 
always  declared  to  be  the  supreme  source  and  authority 
for  all  questions  of  doctrines  and  morals,  and  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  Reformation  controversy  the  supreme  author- 
ity of  the  Holy  Scriptures  was  not  supposed  to  be  one  of 
the  matters  in  dispute  between  the  contending  parties, 
This  is  evident  when  we  remember  that  the  Augsburg 
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Oon/ettion,  unlike  the  later  confessions  of  the  Beformed 
Churches,  does  not  contain  any  article  affirming  the 
supreme  authority  of  Scripture.  That  was,  not  supposed 
to  be  a  matter  of  debate.  It  was  reserved  for  the  Council 
of  Trent,  for  the,  first  time,  to  place  traditiones  sine  Scripio 
on  the  same  level  of  authority  with  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  Hence,  many  of  the  small 
books,  issued  from  convent  presses  for  the  instruction 
of  the  people  during  the  decades  preceding  the  Refor- 
mation, frequently   declare   that  the  whole  teaching  of 

,  the  Church  is  to  be  found  within  the  books  of  the  Holy 

'  Scriptures. 

It  is,  of  course,  undoubted  that  the  mediaeval  Church 
forbade  over  and  over  again  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures 

,  in  the  Vulgate  and  especially  in  the  vernacular,  but 
it  may  be  asserted  that  these  prohibitions  were  almost 
always  connected  with  attempts  to  suppress  heretical  or 
schismatic  revolts.1 

On  the  other  hand,  no  official  encouragement  of  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  vernacular  by  the  people 
can  be  found  during  the  whole  of  the  Middle  Ages,  nor  any 
official  patronage  of  vernacular  translations.  The  utmost 
that  was  done  in  the  way  of  tolerating,  it  can  scarcely  be 
said  of  encouraging,  a  knowledge  of  the  vernacular  Scrip- 
tures was  the  issue  of  Psalters  in  the  vernacular,  of  Service- 
Books,  and,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  of  the  Plenaria — 
little  books  which  contained  translations  of  some  of  the 
paragraphs  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  read  in  the  Church 
service  accompanied  with  legends  and  popular  tales. 
Translations  of  the  Scriptures  were  continually  reprobated 
1  The  •trongeet  prohibition  of  the  Tamacnlar  Scriptures  cornea  from  the 
time  of  the  Albiganaas :  "  ProMbemna  attain,  no  libra  Tetarie  Testament!  ant 
nori  peraiitUntnr  habere  ;  Dial  forte  pnlterium,  Tel  brevarinm  pro  divinU 
offleiia,  ant  horaa  B.  Maries  aliquia  ex  devotione  habere  relit.  Bed  ne  pna» 
mlaaoa  librae  habeant  in  rulgari  translates,  arotiasime  inhibemui"  {Cone 
of  Tmlows  of  1229,  o.  xiv.).  The  C&wtilvtione*  TKomce  Arundel,  for 
the  mediaral  Charon  of  England,  declared:  "Ordlnamni  nt  nemo  dein- 
eapa  eliqnem  textmn  3.  Scripture)  anctoritata  ana  In  lingnam  Anglicanam 
rel  aliarn  cran«fet*l  par  Tkun  libri,  UbeUi  ant  tamotatua"  (Art.  TIL 
UMa.hO. 
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by  Popes  and  primates  for  various  reasons.'  It  is  also 
unquestionable  that  a  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  in  the 
vernacular,  especially  by  uneducated  men  and  women, 
was  almost  always  deemed  a  sign  of  heretical  tendency. 
"  The  third  cause  of  heresy,"  says  an  Austrian  inquisitor, 
writing  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  "  is  that 
they  translate  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  into  the  vulgar 
tongue ;  and  bo  they  learn  and  teach.  I  have  heard  and 
seen  a  certain  country  clown  who  repeated  the  Book  of 
Job  word  for  word,  and  several  who  knew  the  New  Testa- 
ment perfectly."  •  A  survey  of  the  evidence  seemB  to  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  rulers  of  the  mediaeval  Church 
regarded  a  knowledge  of  the  vernacular  Scriptures  with 
grave  suspicion,  but  that  they  did  not  go  the  length  of 
condemning  entirely  their  possession  by  persons  esteemed 
trustworthy,  whether  clergy,  monks,  nuns,  or  distinguished 
laymen. 

Yet  we  have  in  the  later  Middle  Ages,  ever  since 
Wiclif  produced  his  English  version,  the  gradual  publica- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  in  the  vernaculars  of  Europe.  This 
was  specially  so  in  Germany ;  and  when  the  invention  of 
printing  had  made  the  diffusion  of  literature  easy,  it  is 
noteworthy  that  the  earliest  presses  in  Germany  printed 
many  more  books  for  family  and  private  devotion,  many 
more  Flmaria,  and  many  more  editions  of  the  Bible  than 
of  the  classics.  Twenty -two  editions  of  the  Psalter 
in  German  appeared  before  1509,  and  twenty-five  of 
the  Gospels  and  Epistles  before  1518.  No  less  than 
fourteen  (some  say  seventeen)  versions  of  the  whole  Bible 
were  printed  in  High-German  and  three  in  Low-German 
;  during  the  last  decades  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  earlier 
1  decades  of  the  sixteenth  century — all  translations  from  the 

1  Pope  Innewent  III.  reprobated  the  translation  of  the  Scriptural  into  the 
reraacular,  because  ordinary  laymen,  and  especially  women,  had  not  suffi- 
cient intelligence  to  understand  them  [Epidola,  U.  141) ;  and  Berthold, 
Archbishop  of  Mains,  in  his  diocesan  edict  of  I486,  asserted  that  vernaculars 
were  unable  to  eipren  the  profundity  of  the  thoughts  oontained  in  the 
original  languages  of  tht  Scriptures  or  in  the  Latin  of  the  Vulgate. 

*  Magna  BiUioiheea  Patntm  (Colonise  Agrippin*,  1818),  riii  399, 
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Vulgate.  The  first  was  issued  by  John  Metzel  in  Strass- 
burg  in  1466.  Then  followed  another  Strassburg  edition 
in  1470,  two  Augsburg  editions  in  1473,  one  in  the  Swiss 
dialect  in  1474,  two  in  Augsburg  in  1477,  one  in  Augs- 
burg in  1480,  one  in  Nttrnberg  in  1483,  one  in  Strassburg 
in  1485,  and  editions  in  Augsburg  in  1487,  1490,  1507, 
and  1518.  A  careful  comparison  of  these  printed  ver- 
nacular Bibles  proves  that  the  earlier  editions  were  in- 
dependent productions ;  but  as  edition  succeeded  edition 
the  text  became  gradually  assimilated  until  there  came 
into  existence  a  German  "Vulgate,  which  was  used  indis- 
criminately by  those  who  adhered  to  the  mediaeval  Church 
and  those  who  were  dissenters  from  it  These  German 
versions  were  largely,  but  by  no  means  completely,  dis- 
placed by  Luther's  translation.  The  Anabaptists,  for  ex- 
ample, retained  this  German  Vulgate  long  after  the 
publication  of  Luther's  version,  and  these  pre -Reformation 
German  Bibles  were  to  be  found  in  use  almost  two  hundred 
years  after  the  Reformation.1 

Whence  sprang  the  demand  for  these  vernaoular  ver- 
sions of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ?  That  the  leaders  of  the 
medieval  Church  viewed  their  existence  with  alarm  is 
evident  from  the  proclamation  of  the  Primate  of  Germany, 
Berthold  of  Mainz,  issued  in  1486,  ordering  a  censorship 
of  books  with  special  reference  to  vernacular  translations 
of  the  Scriptures.1  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  these  versions  were  either  wholly  or  in  great 
part  the  work  of  enemies  of  the  medieval  Church.  The 
mediaeval  Brethren,  as  they  called  themselves  (Waldenses, 
Picards,  Wiclifites,  Hussites,  etc.,  were  names  given  to 
them  very  indiscriminately  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities), 
had  translations  of  the  Scriptures  both  in  the  Romance 
and  in  the  Teutonic  languages  as  early  as  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  records  of  inquisitors  and  of 
councils  prove  it.  But  there  is  no  evidence  to  connect 
any  of  these  German  versions,  save,  perhaps,  one  at  Auga- 

1  Walther,  DitdtulxhtBO^^trtehiaigdtsMitMa^rtiBTtumwUk,  1M9). 

1  Gudsnoi,  Oedtx  Diplomatic  Atucdaia,  iv.  *BB-  *75  (1768). 
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burg,  and  that  issued  by  the  Koburgers  in  Nurnberg,  with 
these  earlier  translations.  The  growing  spread  of  educa- 
tion in  the  fifteenth  century,  and,  above  all,  the  growth  of 
a  non -ecclesiastical  piety  which  claimed  to  examine  and  to 
judge  for  itself,  demanded  and  received  these  numerous 
versions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue.1 
The  «  common  man  "  had  the  word  of  God  in  his  hands, 
could  read,  meditate,  and  judge  for  himself.  The  effect  of 
the  presence  of  these  vernacular  Scriptures  is  apt  to  be 
exaggerated.1  The  Humanist,  Conrad  Celtes,  might  threaten 
the  priests  that  the  Bible  would  Boon  be  seen  in  every  village 
tavern ;  but  we  know  that  in  these  days  of  early  printing 
a  complete  Bible  must  have  been  too  expensive  to  be  pur- 
chased by  a  poor  man.  Still  he  could  get  the  Gospels  or 
[  the  Epistles,  or  the  Psalter ;  and  there  is  evidence,  apart 
from  the  number  of  editions,  that  the  people  were  buying 
and  were  studying  the  Scriptures.  Preachers  were  exhorted 
to  give  the  meaning  of  the  passages  of  Scripture  read  in 
Church  to  prevent  the  people  being  confused  by  the  dif- 
ferent ways  in  which  the  text  was  translated  in  the  Bibles 
in  their  possession.  Stories  were  told  of  peasants,  like 
Hans  Werner,  who  worsted  their  parish  priests  in  argu- 
ments drawn  from  Scripture.  The  ecclesiastical  authorities 
were  undoubtedly  anxious,  and  their  anxiety  was  shared  by 
many  who  desired  a  reformation  in  life  and  manners,  bul 
dreaded  any  revolutionary  movement  It  was  right  that 
the  children  should  be  fed  with  the  Bread  of  Life,  but 
Mother  Church  ought  to  keep  the  bread-knife  in  her  hands 
test  the  children  cat  their  fingers.  Some  publishers  of 
the  translations  inserted  prefaces  saying  that  the  contents 
of  the  volumes  should  be  understood  in  the  way  taught 
by  the  Church,  as  was  done  in  the  Book  of  the  Ooapels, 
1  Walthur,  IX*  rfntMU  Bibtlebenctsungtn  it*  MUUiaZUn  (Bnumriok, 
USD). 

■  S*buttu  Bread,  JbrrmttAtf',  Prefwe.  line*  1-4 1 

m  Alb  I*nd  1st  jflti  vail  fceilgsr  Sohrif*, 

Und  ni  der  «oeIen  Hell  betriflit 

Bibel  mid  heilgsr  Tatar  Lehr 

Und  andnr  frommen  Btlcher  mafcr."  ,  - 
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published  at  Basel  in  1514.  But  in  Bpite  of  all  a  by 
religion  had  come  into  being,  and  laymen  were  beginning 
to  think  for  themselves  in  matters  where  ecclesiastics  had 
hitherto  been  considered  the  sole  judges. 

S  7.  Th*  "BreOurm? 

There  was  another  type  of  religious  life  and  pious 
association  which  existed,  and  which  seems  in  one  form 
or  other  to  have  exercised  a  great  influence  among  the 
better  class  of  artisans,  and  more  especially  among  the 
printers  of  Augsburg,  Nttrnberg,  and  Strassburg. 

It  is  probable  that  this  type  of  piety  had  at  least  three 
roots. 

(a)  We  can  trace  as  far  back  as  the  closing  years  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  the 
existence  of  nonconformists  who,  on  the  testimony  of  in- 
quisitors, lived  pious  lives,  acted  righteously  towards  their 
neighbours,  and  believed  in  all  the  articles  of  the  Christian 
faith,  but  repudiated  the  Roman  Church  and  the  clergy. 
Their  persecutors  gave  them  a  high  character.  "  The 
heretics  are  known  by  their  walk  and  conversation :  they 
live  quietly  and  modestly ;  they  have  no  pride  hi  dress ; 
their  learned  men  are  tailors  and  weavers;  they  do  not 
heap  up  riches,  but  are  content  with  what  is  necessary ; 
they  live  chastely ;  they  are  temperate  in  eating  and  drink- 
ing ;  they  never  go  to  taverns,  nor  to  public  dances,  nor  to 
any  such  vanities;  they  refrain  from  all  foul  language, 
from  backbiting,  from  thoughtless  speech,  from  lying  and 
from  swearing."  The  list  of  objections  which  they  had  to 
usages  of  the  medueval  Church  are  those  which  would 
occur  to  any  evangelical  Protestant  of  this  century.  They 
professed  a  simple  evangelical  creed  ;  they  offered  a  passive 
resistance  to  the  hierarchical  and  priestly  pretensions  of 
the  clergy;  they  were  careful  to  educate  their  children 
in  schools  which  they  supported ;  they  had  vernacular 
translations  of  the  Scriptures,  and  committed  large  portions 
to  memory ;  they  conducted  their  religious  service  in  the 
DigMzKio,  Google 
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vernacular,  and  it  was  one  of  the  accusations  made  against 
them  that  they  alleged  that  the  word  of  God  was  as  pro- 
fitable when  read  in  the  vernacular  as  when  studied  in 
Latin.  It  ia  also  interesting  to  know  that  they  were 
accused  of  visiting  the  leper-houses  to  pray  with  the  inmates, 
and  that  in  some  towns  they  had  schools  for  the  leper 
children,*  They  called  themselves  the  Brethren.  The 
societies  of  the  Brethren  had  never  died  out.  During  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  they  were  continually 
subject  to  local  and  somewhat  spasmodic  persecutions, 
when  the  ecclesiastical  could  secure  the  aid  of  the  secular 
authorities  to  their  schemes  of  repression,  which  was 
not  always  possible.  They  were  strongly  represented 
among  the  artisans  in  the  great  cities,  and  there  are 
instances  when  the  civic  authorities  gave  them  one  of  the 
churches  of  the  towns  for  their  services.  The  liability  to 
intermittent  persecution  led  to  an  organisation  whereby  the 
Brethren,  who  were  for  the  time  being  living  in  peace, 
made  arrangements  to  receive  and  support  those  who  were 
able  to  escape  from  any  district  where  the  persecution 
raged.  These  societies  were  in  correspondence  with  their 
brethren  all  over  Europe,  and  were  never  bo  active  as 
during .  the  last  decades  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  first 
quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

(B)  As  early  as  the  times  of  Meister  Eckhart  (d.  1327), 
of  his  disciples  Tattler  (d.  1361)  and  Suso  (d  1366),  of 
the  mysterious  "  Friend  of  God  in  the  Oberland "  and  his 
associates  (among  them  the  Strassburg  merchant  Bulman 
Uerswin  (d.  1382)),  and  of  the  Brussels  curate  John 
Ruyshroeck  (d.  1381),  the  leaders  of  the  mediaeval  Mystics 
had  been  accustomed  to  gather  their  followers  together 
into  praying  circles ;  and  the  custom  was  perpetuated  long 
after  their  departure.  How  these  pious  associations  con- 
tinned  to  exist  in  the  half  century  before  the  Reformation, 
and  what  forms  their  organisation  took,  it  seems  impossible 
to  say  with  any  accuracy.    The  school  system  of  the  Brethren 

1  JfoffiM  BMialluea  Fairwn  (Oolonia  Agripjjinaj,  1818),  toL  xttL  pp, 
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of  tl*  Common  Lot,  which  always  had  an  intimate  connection 
with  the  Gottesfreunde,  in  all  probability  served  to  spread 
the  praying  circles  which  had  come  down  from  the  earlier 
Mystics.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  custom  among  these 
Brethren  0/  the  Common  Lot  to  invite  their  neighbours  to 
meet  in  their  schoolrooms  or  in  a  hall  to  listen  to  reli- 
gions discourses.  There  they  read  and  expounded  the  New 
Testament  in  the  vernacular.  They  also  read  extracts 
from  books  written  to  convey  popular  religious  instruction. 
They  questioned  their  audience  to  find  out  how  far  their 
hearers  understood  their  teaching,  and  endeavoured  by 
question  and  answer  to  discover  and  solve  religions  diffi- 
culties. These  schools  and  teachers  had  extended  all  over 
Germany  by  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  their 
effect  in  quickening  and  keeping  alive  personal  religion 
must  have  been  great 

(«)  Then,  altogether  apart  from  the  social  and  semi- 
political  propaganda  of  the  Hussites,  there  is  evidence  that 
ever  since  the  circulation  of  the  encyclic  letter  addressed 
by  the  Taborites  in  November  1431  to  all  Christians  in 
all  lands,  and  more  especially  since  the  foundation  of  the 
UnUaa  Irafrum  in  1452,  there  had  been  constant  com- 
munication between  Bohemia  and  the  scattered,  bodies 
of  evangelical  dissenters  throughout  Germany.  Probably 
historians  have  credited  the  Hussites  with  more  than 
their  due  influence  over  their  German  sympathisers.  The 
latter  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  tithes  ought  to 
be  looked  upon  as  free-will  offerings,  that  the  cup  .should  _ 
be  given  to  the  laity,  etc.,  long  before  the  movements  under 
the  leadership  of  Wiclif  and  of  Hubs.  But  the  knowledge 
that  they  had  sympathisers  and  brethren  beyond  their  own 
land  must  have  been  a  source  of  strength  to  the  German 
nonconformists. 

Onr  knowledge  of  the  times  is  still  too  obscure  to 
warrant  ns  in  making  very  definite  statements  about 
the  proportionate  effect  of  these  three  religious  sources 
of  influence  on  the  small  communities  of  Brethren  01 
evangelical  dissenters   from   the   mediaeval   Church  which 
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maintained  a  precarious  existence  at  the  close  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  There  is  one  curious  {act,  however,  which  Bhowa 
that  there,  must  have  been  an  intimate  connection  between 
the  Waldenses  of  Savoy  and  France,  the  Brethren  of  Ger- 
many, and  the  Untiat  Fratrum  of  Bohemia.  They  all  need 
the  same  catechism  for  the  instruction  of  their  children  in 
divine  things.  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  this)  nmJl 
catechism  was  first  printed  in  1498,  and  editions  can  be 
traced  down  to  1530.  It  exists  in  French, Italian, German, 
and  Bohemian.  The  inspiration  drawn  from  the  earlier 
Mystics  and  GotUtfreunde  is  shown  by  the  books  circulated 
by  the  Brethren,  They  made  great  use  of  the  newly  dis- 
covered art  of  printing  to  spread  abroad  small  mystical 
writings  on  personal  religion,  and  translations  of  portions 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  They  printed  and  circulated  books 
which  had  been  used  in  manuscript  among  the  Mystics  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  such  as  the  celebrated  Masterbook, 
single  sermons  by  Tauler,  Prayers  and  Rules  for  holy  living 
extracted  from  bis  writings,  as  well  as  short  tracts  taken 
from  the  later  Mystics,  like  the  Explanation  of  the  Ten 
Commandments.  It  is  also  probable  that  some  of  the  many 
translations  of  the  whole  or  portions  of  the  Bible  which 
were  in  circulation  in  Germany  before  the  days  of  Luther 
came  from  these  praying  circles.  The  celebrated  firm  of 
Nurnberg  printers,  the  Kobnrgers,  who  published  so  many 
Bibles,  were  the  German  printers  of  the  little  catechism 
used  by  the  Brethren ;  and,  as  has  been  said,  the  Anabap-  ' 
lists,  who  were  the  successors  of  these  associations,  did  not 
use  Luther's  version,  but  a  much  older  one  which  had  come 
down  to  them  from  their  ancestors. 

The  members  of  these  praying  circles  welcomed  the 
Lutheran  Reformation  when  it  came,  but  they  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  belonged  to  it.  Luther  has  confessed  how 
much  he  owed  to  one  of  their  publications.  Die  devtache 
Tkeologie ;  and  what  helped  him  must  have  benefited  others. 
The  organisation  of  a  Lutheran  Church,  based  on  civil 
divisions  of  the  Empire,  gave  the  signal  for  a  thorough 
reorganisation  of  the  members  of  these  old  associations 
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who  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  a  State  Church 
They  formed  the  best  side  of  the  very  mixed  and  very 
much  misunderstood  movement  which  later  was  called 
Anabaptism,  and  thus  remained  outside  of  the  two  great 
divisions  into  which  the  Church  of  the  Reformation 
separated.  This  religious  type  existed  and  showed  itself 
more  especially  among  the  artisans  in  the  larger  towns 
of  Germany. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  four  classes  of 
religious  sentiment  which  have  been  found  existing  during 
the  later  decades  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  early  decades 
of  the  sixteenth  centuries  can  always  be  clearly  distin- 
guished from  each  other.  Religious  types  cannot  be  kept 
distinct,  but  continually  blend  with  each  other  in  the  most 
unexpected  way.  Humanism  and  Anabaptism  seem  as  far 
apart  as  they  can  possibly  be ;  yet  some  of  the  most 
noted  Anabaptist  leaders  were  distinguished  members  of 
the  Erasmus  circle  at  BaseL  Humanism  and  delicate 
clinging  to  the  simple  faith  of  childhood  blended  in  the 
■exquisite  character  of  Melanchthon.  Luther,  after  his 
'stern  wrestle  with  self -righteousness  in  the  convent  at 
Erfurt,  believed  that,  had  his  parents  been  dead,  he  could 
have  delivered  their  souls  from  purgatory  by  his  visits  to 
the  Bhrines  of  the  saints  at  Roma  The  boy  Mecum 
(Myconius)  retained  only  so  much  of  his  father's  teaching 
about  the  free  Grace  of  God  that  he  believed  an  Indulgence 
from  Tetzel  would  benefit  him  if  he  could  obtain  it  without 
paying  for  it.  There  is  everywhere  and  at  all  times  a 
blending  of  separate  typeB  of  religious  faith,  until  a  notable  . 
crisis  brings  men  suddenly  face  to  face  with  the  necessity 
of  a  choice.  Such  a  crisis  occurred  during  the  period  we 
call  the  Reformation,  with  the  result  that  the  leaders  in 
that  great  religious  revival  found  that  the  truest  theology 
after  all  was  what  had  expressed  itself  in  hymns  and 
prayers,  in  revivalist  sermons  and  in  fireside  teaching,  and 
that  they  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  as  theologians  to  give 
articulate  dogmatic  expression  to  what  their  fathers  had 
been  content  to  find  inarticulately  in  the  devotional  rather 
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than  in  the  intellectual  sphere  of  the  mediaeval  religious 
life. 

Such  was  the  religious  atmosphere  into  which  Luthet 
was  born,  and  which  he  breathed  from  his  earliest  days. 
Every  element  seemB  to  have  shared  iu  creating  and  shaping 
his  religious  history,  and  had  simikv  affects  doubtless  on 
bis  most  distinguished  and  uympathetio  followers. 
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Vn  the  TtaSax  Baawi  nri  mint  to  become  • 
mere  revin!  y  ia-«a  Pkslsil  »rsi  i»  sccompanimentR 
of  a  eynkad  wmb^bkk  at  iza-  :iae  !m3,  and  the  blindest 
trust  in  the  oee=h  nJeaow  m  ae  other,  a  great  preacher 
arose  in  Florence  who  raealjed  aoem  to  Christianity  and  to 
Christian  virtoe. 

GiroLuno  Savonarola  was  an  Italian,  a  countryman  of 
Giaocchino  di  Flore,  of  Arnold  of  Brescia,  of  Francis  of 
Assist,  of  John  of  Parma,  and,  like  them,  he  believed  him- 
self to  be  favoured  with  visions  apocalyptic  and  other.  He 
belonged  to  a  land  over  which,  all  down  through  the  Middle 
Ages,  had  swept  popular  religions  revivals,  sadden,  con- 
suming, and  transient  u  prairie  fires.     When  a  boy,  be 

1  Sonm:  Ommow  and  Gnaiti,  ftarii  dt  9.  Jmawnrfa  (Florenro, 
Uti  ;  SaOmdi  Pniid*  *  Seritti  di  Fri  O.  SmmmU,  ™  Mton  Doc- 
•wan  ^w  a£a  nut  Fita,  by  VilUri  and  Cuuon  (Floraw,  1S9S); 
Barv"*-  iEmtd  Spirit/tOa  Aoititt  dt  Jenmi  Saammnla  [Pari*,  1876); 
r*»  rwim  *  Sir  n»m— ilm*  .  ,  ,  write*  b#  him  in  du  ft^/yaW  tm*i 
'.«■«.  *S4:  :  Fiaa»aa.  Oaani  Obumo,  ad.  Le  Clan  (Lsydau,  17n3-1706  ■ ; 
SiA/*.  TV  IMto  ^AwMi/raa  Ait  Mtti**  Ua*n  *  kit  fifty-i'* 
war    i  .    T  m  aaaV  w  taw   London,  1901) ;  JbuAirirfi«  ITt&ii  Clrw- 

a*"     'Jaoairriaa.    1SS5' ;    SW   toW*     JtowiHar    OdGapoa    of  Bmma 
.—BMy  S*T*  ;  3ar  Taaaaai  Hun,  I7faata  (Tenipls  CUases  Serin). 

-.^k»  Van:  T2aax  OwaT— «  Smmmvla,  3  Tola.  (FIoiwioj,  1B87- 
-3»  Kac  ibbv  *_  in.  iSMP ;  Seebohm,  Tkt  Oxford  Rcformm:  /«*• 
■>*«.  rill  I..  «>ai  !Wm  Jfa™,  ate.  (London,  1887);  Dramraw.', 
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t  3TS  .  H— la,  IV«  awf  UUrt  qf  Snumi  (Londoa, 
r   4a  A  htefa-    &MH    (P»ri»,    1»»); 

« (New  York,  1899). 
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had  quivered  at  seeing  the  pain  in  the  world  around  him ; 
he  had  shuddered  as  he  passed  the  great  grim  palaces  of 
the  Italian  despots,  where  the  banqueting  hall  was  separated 
from  the  dungeon  by  a  floor  bo  thin  that  the  groans  of 
the  prisoners  mingled  with  the  tinkle  of  the  silver  diahea 
and  the  wanton  conversation  of  the  guests.  He  had  been 
destined  by  his  family  for  the  medical  profession,  and  the 
lad  was  set  to  master  the  writings  of  Thomas  Aquinas  and 
the  Arabian  commentaries  on  Aristotle — the  gateway  in 
those  days  to  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  healing.  The 
Sum-ma  of  the  great  Schoolman  entranced  him,  and  in- 
sensibly drew  him  towards  theology ;  but  outwardly  he  did 
not  rebel  against  the  lot  in  life  marked  out  for  him.  A 
glimpse  of  a  quiet  resting-place  in  this  world  of  pain  and 
evil  had  come  to  him,  but  it  vanished,  swallowed  up  in  the 
universal  gloom,  when  Roberto  Strozzi  refused  to  permit 
nbn  to  marry  his  daughter  Laodamia.  There  remained 
only  rest  on  God,  study  of  His  word,  and  such  alight 
solace  as  music  and  sonnet-writing  could  bring.  His  de- 
votion to  Thomas  Aquinas  impelled  him  to  seek  within  a 
Dominican  convent  that  refuge  which  he  passionately  yearned 
for,  from  a  corrupt  world  and  a  corrupt  Church.  There  he 
remained  buried  for  long  years,  reading  and  re-reading  the 
Scriptures,  poring  over  the  Summa,  drinking  in  the  New 
Learning,  almost  unconsciously  creating  for  himself  a  philo- 
sophy which  blended  the  teachings  of  Aquinas  with  the 
Neo-Platonism  of  Marsiglio  Ficino  and  of  the  Academy, 
and  planning  how  he  could  beet  represent  the  doctrines  of 
the  Christian  religion  in  harmony  with  the  natural  reason 

of  tnati. 

When  at  last  he  became  a  great  preacher,  able  to  sway 
heart  and  conscience,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  he 
was  mediaeval  to  the  core.  His  doctrinal  teaching  was 
based  firmly  on  the  theology  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  Hia 
intellectual  conception  of  faith,  his  strong  belief  in  the 
divine  predestination  and  his  way  of  expressing  it,  bis 
view  of  Scripture  as  possessing  manifold  meanings,  were 
all  definod  for  him  by  the  great  Dominican  Schoolman. 
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He  held  strongly  the  medieval  idea  that  the  Church  was 
an  external  political  unity,  ruled  by  the  Bishop  of  Borne, 
to  whom  every  human  soul  must  be  subject,  and  whom 
everyone  must  obey  save  only  when  commands  were  issued 
contrary  to  a  plain  statement  of  the  evangelical  law.  He 
expounded  the  fulness  of  and  the  slight  limitations  to  the 
authority  of  the  Fope  exactly  aa  Thomas  and  the  great 
Schoolmen  of  the  thirteenth  century  had  done,  though  in 
terms  very  different  from  the  canonists  of  the  Banian 
Curia  at  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Even  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Neo-I'latoniat  side  of  Humanism  could  be 
traced  back  to  mediaeval  authorities ;  for  at  all  times  the 
writings  of  the  pseudo-Dionysius  had  been  a  source  of 
inspiration  to  the  greater  Schoolmen. 

His  scholarship  brought  him  into  relation  with  the 
Humanist  leaders  hi  Florence,  the  earnest  tone  of  his 
teaching  and  the  saintliness  of  his  character  attracted 
them,  his  deep  personal  piety  made  them  feel  that  he 
possessed  something  which  they  lacked  ;  while  no  Neo- 
Platonist  could  be  repelled  by  his  claim  to  be  the  recipient 
of  visions  from  on  high. 

The  celebrated  Humanists  of  Florence  became  the 
disciples  of  the  great  preacher.  Marsiglio  Ficino  himself, 
the  head  of  the  Florentine  Academy,  who  kept  one  lamp 
burning  before  the  bust  of  Plato  and  another  before  an 
image  of  the  Virgin,  was  for  a  time  completely  under  his 
spell.  Young  Giovanni  Pico  della  Mirandola's  whole  inner 
life  waB  changed  through  his  conversations  with  the  Prior 
of  San  Marco.  He  reformed  his  earlier  careless  habits. 
He  burnt  five  hooks  of  wanton  love-songs  which  he  had 
composed  before  his  conversion.1  He  prayed  daily  at  fixed 
hours,  and  he  wrote  earnestly  to  his  nephew  on  the  im- 
portance of  prayer  for  a  godly  life : 

41  *  I  stir  thee  not,'  he  says,  *  to  that  prayer  that  standeth 
in  many  words,  but  to  that  prayer  which  in  the  secret 
chamber  of  the  mind,  in  the  privy-closet  of  the  soul,  with 

1  The  World!  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  Kriyghi,  tomctym*  Lord*  ChanoelUmt 
tf  England,  Wryttx*  by  kirn  in  the  Enqlytk  longe  (London,  1567),  p.  DO. 
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every  affect  speaketh  to  God ;  which  in  the  most  lightsome 
darkness  of  contemplation  not  only  preaenteth  the  mind  to  > 
the  Father,  but  also  unite  th  it  with  Him  by  unspeakable ' 
ways  which  only  they  know  who  have  assayed.  Nor  care  t 
how  long  or  how  abort  thy  prayer  be;  but  how  effectual, 
how  ardent,  and  rather  interrupted  and  broken  between  with 
sighs,  than  drawn  on  length  with  a  number  of  words.  .  .  . 
Let  no  day  pass  hut  thou  once  at  the  leastwise  present 
thyself  to  God  in  prayer.  .  .  .  What  thou  shalt  in  thy 
prayer  ask  of  God,  both  the  Holy  Spirit  which  prayeth  for' 
ns  and  also  thine  own  necessity  shall  every  hoar  put  in  thy 

He  studied  the  writings  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  which  con- 
tained the  favourite  theology  of  Savonarola,  and  spoke  of 
the  great  Schoolman  as  a  "  pillar  of  truth."  *  He  handed 
over  the  third  part  of  his  estates  to  his  nephew,  and  lived 
plainly  on  what  remained,  that  he  might  give  largely  in 
charity.*  He  made  Savonarola  his  almoner,  who  on  his 
behalf  gave  alms  to  destitute  people  and  marriage  portions 
to  poor  maidens.*  He  had  frequent  thoughts  of  entering 
the  Dominican  Order,  and 

"  On  a  time  as  he  walked  with  his  nephew,  John  Francis, 
in  a  garden  at  Ferrara,  talking  of  the  love  of  Christ,  he 
broke  out  with  these  words :  '  Nephew,'  said  he, '  this  will  I 
show  thee;  I  warn  thee  keep  it  secret;  the  substance  I  have 
left  after  certain  books  of  mine  are  finished,  I  intend  to  give 
out  to  poor  folk,  and,  fencing  myself  with  the  crucifix,  bare- 
foot, walking  about  the  world,  in  every  town  and  castle  I 
,purpose  to  preach  of  Christ'  "! 

It  is  also  recorded  that  he  made  a  practice  of  scourging 
himself ;  especially  "  on  those  days  which  represent  unto  us 
the  Passion  and  Death  that  Christ  suffered  for  our  sake, 
he  beat  and  scourged  his  own  flesh  in  remembrance  of  that 
great  benefit,  and  for  cleansing  his  old  offences."8  But 
above  all  things  he  devoted  himself  to  a  diligent  study  of 

*  Tk$  Waria*  of  Sir  Thomai  Mart,  Kvyght,  tortutymt  Lorde  Chaiitellmtr 
tfBaglcmd,   Wrytit*  by  him  in  the  Englyih  long*  (London,  16S71,  ]>.  13  C. 
'IbkL&A,  >M.tB.  'M.6C, 

•JMJ.SD.  'Ibid.  BD. 
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the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  commended  the  practice  to  hu 
nephew: 

" '  Thou  mayeat  do  nothing  more  pleasing  to  God,  nothing 
more  profitable  to  thyself,  than  if  thine  hand  cease  not  day 
and  night  to  turn  and  read  the  volumes  of  Holy  Scripture, 
There  lieth  privily  in  them  a  certain  heavenly  strength, 
quick  and  effectual,  which,  with  a  marvellous  power,  trams- 
formeth  and  changeth  the  readers'  mind  into  the  love  of 
God,  if  they  be  clean  and  lowly  entreated.'"1 
The  great  Platonist  forsook  Plato  for  St  Paul,  whom  he 
called  the  "  glorious  Apostle."  *  When  he  died  he  left  his 
lands  to  one  of  the  hospitals  in  Florence,  and  desired  to  be 
buried  in  the  hood  of  the  Dominican  monks  and  within  the 
Convent  of  San  Marco. 

Another  distinguished  member  of  the  Florentine 
Academy,  Angelo  Poliriano,  was  also  one  of  Savonarola's 
converts.  We  find  him  exchanging  confidences  with  Pico, 
both  declaring  that  love  and  not  knowledge  is  the  faculty 
by  which  we  learn  to  know  God : 

"  *  But  now  behold,  my  well-beloved  Angelo,'  writes  Pico, 
'  what  madness  holdeth  us.  Love  God  (while  we  be  in  this 
body)  we  rather  may,  than  either  know  Him,  or  by  speech 
utter  Him.  In  loving  Him  also  we  more  profit  ourselves ; 
we  labour  less  and  serve  Him  more.  And  yet  had  we  rather 
always  by  knowledge  never  find  that  thing  we  seek,  than  by 
love  possess  that  thing  which  also  without  love  were  in  vain 
found.'*" 

Poliriano,  like  Pico,  had  at  one  time  some  thoughts  of 
joining  the  Dominican  Order.  He  too  was  buried  at  his 
own  request  in  the  cowl  of  the  Dominican  monk  in  the 
Convent  of  San  Marco. 

Lorenzo  de  Medici,  who  during  his  life  had  made  many 
attempts  to  win  the  support  of  Savonarola,  and  had  always 
been  repulsed,  could  not  die  without  entreating  the  great 
preacher  to  visit  him  on  his  deathbed  and  grant  him 
absolution. 

■  Tht  Work*  <f  Sir  Thomat  Mart,  Knyght,  tomttyru  Lord*  CJumeMtmf 
fm&m*,  Wryttm  If  Ma  *t  A»  Wig&k  Umgt  (London,  1S67),  II F. 
'AM.ua  *JW.7D. 
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Italian  Humanism  was  for  the  moment  won  over  to 
Christianity  by  the  Prior  of  San  Marco.  Had  the  poets 
and  the  scholars,  the  politicians  and  the  ecclesiastics,  the 
State  and  the  Church,  cot  been  bo  hopelessly  corrupt,  there 
might  have  been  a  great  renovation  of  mankind,  under  the 
leadership  of  men  who  had  no  desire  to  break  the  political 
unity  of  the  medieval  Church.  For  it  can  scarcely  be  too 
strongly  insisted  that  Savonarola  was  no  Reformation  leader 
in  the  more  limited  sense  of  the  phrase.  The  movement 
he  headed  has  much  more  affinity  with  the  crude  revival 
of  religion  in  Germany  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
than  with  the  Reformation  itself ;  and  the  aim  of  the  re- 
organisation of  the  Tuscan  congregation  of  the  Dominicans 
under  Savonarola  has  an  almost  exact  parallel  in  the 
creation  of  the  congregation  of  the  Augustinian  Eremites 
under  Andreas  Proles  and  Johann  Staupitz.  The  whole 
Italian  movement,  as  might  be  expected,  was  conducted  by 
men  of  greater  intelligence  and  refinement  It  had  there- 
fore less  sympathy  than  the  German  with  pilgrimages, 
relics,  the  niceties  of  ceremonial  worship,  and  the  cult  of 
the  vulgarly  miraculous ;  but  it  was  not  the  less  mediaeval 
on  these  accounts.  It  was  the  death  rather  than  the  life 
and  lifework^of  Savonarola  that  was  destined  to  have  direct 
effect  on  the  Reformation  soon  to  come  beyond  the  Alps; 
for  his  martyrdom  was  a  crowning  evidence  of  the  im- 
possibility of  reforming  the  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages 
apart  from  the  shock  of  a  great  convulsion.  "Lather 
himself,"  says  Professor  Yillari,  "  could  scarcely  have  been 
so  successful  in  inaugurating  his  Reform,  had  not  the 
sacrifice  of  Savonarola  given  a  final  proof  that  it  was 
hopeless  to  hope  in  the  purification  of  Borne."1 

|  2.  John  UoUt. 

While  Savonarola  was  at  the  height  of  his  influence  in 

Florence,  there  chanced  to  be  in  Italy  a  young  Englishman, 

i  Lift  ami  Hm>  m*  Qirolaau  SamnaroiA,  p.  771  (Bog.  but,  I-oniioa, 
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John  Colet,  80s  of  a  wealthy  London  merchant  who  had 
been  several  times  Lord  Mayor.  He  had  gone  there,  we 
may  presume,  like  his  countrymen  Grocyn  and  Linacre,  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  New  Learning  at  its 
fountainhead.  There  is  no  proof  that  he  went  to  Florence 
or  ever  saw  the  great  Italian  preacher;  but  no  stranger 
could  have  visited  Northern  Italy  in  1495  without  hearing 
much  of  him  and  of  his  work.  Colet's  whole  future  life 
in  England  bears  evidence  that  he  did  receive  a  new  impulse 
while  he  was  in  Italy,  and  that  of  such  a  kind  as  could 
have  come  only  from  Savonarola.  What  Erasmus  tells  us 
of  his  sojourn  there  amply  confirms  this.  Colet  gave  him- 
self up  to  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  he  read  care- 
fully those  theologians  of  the  ancient  Church  specially 
acceptable  to  the  Neo-Platonist  Christian  Humanists;  he 
studied  the  pseudo-Dionysius,  Origen,  and  Jerome.  What 
is  more  remarkable  still  in  a  foreign  Humanist  come  to 
study  in  Italy,  he  wad  diligently  such  English  classics  as 
he  could  find  is  order  to  prepare  himself  for  the  work  of 
preaching  when  he  returned  to  England  The  words  of 
Erasmus  imply  that  the  impulse  to  do  all  this  came  to  him 
when  he  was  in  Italy,  and  there  was  no  one  to  impart  it 
to  him  but  the  great  Florentine. 

When  Colet  returned  to  England  in  1496,  he  began  to 
lecture  at  Oxford  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  His  method 
of  exposition,  familiar  enough  after  Calvin  had  introduced 
it  into  the  Reformed  Church,  was  then  absolutely  new,  and 
proves  that  be  was  an  original  and  independent  thinker. 
His  aim  was  to  find  out  the  penonal  message  which  the 
writer  (St.  Paul)  had  sent  to  the  Christians  at  Heme ;  and 
this  led  him  to  seek  for  every  trace  which  revealed  the 
personality  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  It  was  equally 
imperative  to  know  what  were  the  surroundings  of  the 
men  to  whom  the  Epistle  was  addressed,  and  Colet  studied 
Suetonius  to  find  some  indications  of  the  environment  of 
the  Roman  Christians.  He  had  thus  completely  freed 
himself  from  the  Scholastic  habit  of  using  the  Scriptures 
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proving  doctrines  or  moral  rules  constructed  or  imposed  by 
the  Church,  and  it  is  therefore  not  surprising  to  find  that 
he  never  lards  his  expositions  with  quotations  from  the 
Fathers.-  It  is  a  still  greater  proof  of  his  daring  that  he 
Bet  aside  the  allegorising  methods  of  the  Schoolmen, — 
methods  abundantly  used  by  Savonarola, — and  that  he  did 
bo  Id  spite  of  his  devotion  to  the  writings  of  the  pseudo- 
Dionysius.  He  was  the  first  to  apply  the  critical  methods 
of  the  New  Learning  to  discover  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
books  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  His  treatment  of  the  Scrip- 
tures shows  that  however  he  may  have  been  influenced  by 
Savonarola  and  by  the  Christian  Humanists  of  Italy,  he 
had  advanced  far  beyond  them,  and  had  seen,  what  no 
mediaeval  theologian  had  been  able  to  perceive,  that  the 
Bible  is  a  personal  and  not  a  dogmatic  revelation.  They 
were  mediaeval:  he  belongs  to  the  Reformation  circle  of 
thinkers.  Luther,  Calvin,  and  Colet,  whatever  else  separates 
them,  have  this  one  deeply  important  thought  in  common. 
Further,  Colet  discarded  the  mediaeval  conception  of  a 
mechanical  inspiration  of  the  text  of  Scripture,  in  this  also 
agreeing  with  Luther  and  Calvin.  The  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  was  something  mysterious  to  him.  "  The 
Spirit  seemed  to  him  by  reason  of  its  majesty  to  have  a 
peculiar  method  of  its  own,  singularly,  absolutely  free, 
blowing  where  it  lists,  making  prophets  of  whom  it  will, 
yet  so  that  the  spirit  of  the  prophets  is  subject  to  the 
prophetB."  * 

Colet  saw  clearly,  and  denounced  the  abounding  evils 
which  were  ruining  the  Church  of  his  day.  The  Convoca- 
tion of  the  English  Church  never  listened  to  a  bolder 

1  Seebohm,  The  Oxford  Reformzn :  John  Colet,  Btramwt,  and  Thomas 
More  ;  bring  a  history  of  their  ftlloa-iBork,  2nd  sd.  p.  125  (London,  1806). 
Mr.  Seebohra  Menu  to  thick  that  the  Reformers  clung  to  the.  mediteval 
conception  of  the  Inspiration  of  Scripture.  Calvin  held  tbe  um>  idcaa  as 
Colet,  and  expressed  them  in  the  same  way.  Cf.  hit  comments  on  Matt. 
xivii.  9;  "Qnomodo  Hieremis  noroen  obrepserit,  me  nescire  fataor,  nee 
•nets  laboro :  oerte  Hieremue  nomen  errors  positum  esse  pro  Zacharia,  n» 
Ipse,  oatandit";  and  his  comment  on  Acts  vii.  16  :  "quale  hio  looua  coni. 
gendus  est." 
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sermon  than  that  preached  to  them  by  the  Dean  of  St 
Paul's  in  1 5 1 2 — the  same  year  that  Luther  addressed  an 
assembly  of  clergy  at  Leitzkau.  The  two  addresses  should 
be  compared.  The  same  fundamental  thought  is  contained 
in  both — that  every  true  reformation  must  begin  with  the 
individual  man.  Colet  .declared  that  reform  must  begin 
with  the  bishops,  and  that  once  began  it  would  spread  to 
the  clergy  and  thence  to  the  laity ;  "  for  the  body  follows 
the  soul ;  and  as  are  the  rulers  in  a  State,  such  will  the 
people  be."  He  urged  that  what  was  wanted  was  the  en- 
forcement of  ecclesiastical  laws  which  were  already  in 
existence.  Ignorant  and  wicked  men  were  admitted  to 
holy  orders,  and  there  were  laws  prohibiting  this.  Simony 
was  creeping  "  like  a  cancer  through  the  minds  of  priests, 
so  that  most  are  not  ashamed  in  these  days  to  get  for 
themselves  great  dignities  by  petitions  and  suits  at  court, 
rewards  and  promises " ;  and  yet  Btrict  laws  against  the 
evil  were  in  existence.  He  proceeded  to  enumerate  the 
other  flagrant  abuses — the  non-residence  of  clergy,  the 
worldly  pursuits  and  indulgences  of  the  clergy ;  the  scan- 
dals and  vices  of  the  ecclesiastical  law-courts;  the  infra- 
qency  of  provincial  councils  to  discuss  and  remedy  existing 
evils;  the  wasting  of  the  patrimony  of  the  Church  on 
sumptuous  buildings,  on  banquets,  on  enriching  kinsfolk,  or 
on  keeping  hounds.  The  Church  had  laws  against  all  these 
abuses,  but  they  were  not  enforced,  and  could  not  be  until 
the  bishops  amended  their  ways.  His  scheme  of  reform 
was  to  put  in  operation  the  existing  regulations  of  Canon 
Law.  "  The  diseases  which  are  now  in  the  Church  were 
the  same  in  former  ages,  and  there  is  no  evil  for  which 
the  holy  fathers  did  not  provide  excellent  remedies ;  there 
are  no  crimes  in  prohibition  of  which  there  are  not  laws 
in  the  body  of  Canon  Law."  Such  was  hia  definite  idea 
of  reform  in  this  famous  Convocation  sermon. 

But  he  had  wider  views.  He  desired  the  diffusion  of 
a  sound  Christian  education,  and  did  the  best  that  could 
be  done  by  one  man  to  promote  it,  by  spending  his  private 
fortune  in  founding  St  Paul's  school,  which  lie  character- 
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istically  left  in  charge  of  a  body  of  laymen.  He  longed  to 
see  a  widespread  preaching  in  the  vernacular,  and  believed 
that  the  bishops  should  show  an  example  in  this  clerical 
duty.  It  is  probable  that  be  wished  the  whole  service  to 
be  in  the  vernacular,  for  it  was  made  a  charge  against  him 
that  he  taught  his  congregation  to  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer 
in  English.  Besides,  he  had  clearly  grasped  the  thought, 
too  often  forgotten  by  theologians  of  all  schools,  that  the 
spiritual  facts  and  forces  which  lie  at  the  roots  of  the 
Christian  life  are  one  thing,  and  the  intellectual  conceptions 
which  men  make  to  explain  these  facts  and  forces  are 
another,  and  a  much  less  important  thing ;  that  men  are 
able  to  be  Christians  and  to  live  the  Christian  life  because 
of  the  former  and  not  because  of  the  latter.  He  saw  that, 
while  dogma  has  its  place,  it  is  at  best  the  alliance  of  an 
immortal  with  a  mortal,  the  union  between  that  which  is 
unchangeably  divine  and  the  fashions  of  human  thought 
which  change  from  one  age  to  another.  For  this  reason 
be  thought  little  of  the  Scholastic  Theology  of  his  days,  with 
its  forty-three  propositions  about  the  nature  of  God  and  its 
forty-five  about  the  nature  of  man  before  and  after  the 
Fall,  each  of  which  had  to  be  assented  to  at  the  risk  of  a 
charge  of  heresy.  "  Why  do  you  extol  to  me  such  a  man 
as  Aquinas  1  If  he  had  not  been  so  very  arrogant,  indeed, 
be  would  not  surely  so  rashly  and  proudly  have  taken 
upon  himself  to  define  all  things.  And  unless  his  spirit 
bad  been  somewhat  worldly,  he  would  not  surely  have 
corrupted  the  whole  teaching  of  Christ  by  mixing  it  with 
bis  profane  philosophy."  The  Scholastic  Theology  might 
have  been  scientific  in  the  thirteenth  century,  but  the 
"  scientific  "  is  the  human  and  changing  element  in  dogma, 
and  the  old  theology  bad  become  clearly  unscientific  in  the 
sixteenth.  '  Therefore  he  was  accustomed  to  advise  young 
theological  students  to  keep  to  the  Bible  and  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  and  let  divines,  if  they  liked,  dispute  about  the  rest ; 
and  he  taught  Erasmus  to  look  askance  at  Luther's  recon- 
struction of  the  Augttstinian  theology. 

But  no  thinking  man,  however  he  may  flout  at  phEo- 
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eopliy  and  dogma,  can  do  without  either ;  and  Colot  was 
no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  He  lias  placed  on  record 
his  detestation  of  Aquinas  and  his  dislike  of  Augustine, 
and  we  may  perhaps  see  in  this  a  luck  of  sympathy  with 
a  prominent  characteristic  of  the  theology  of  Latin  Chris- 
tianity from  Tertullian  to  Aquinas  and  Occam,  to  say 
nothing  of  developments  since  the  .Reformation.  The  great 
men  who  built  up  the  Western  Church  were  almost  all 
trained  Soman  lawyers.  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Augustine, 
Gregory  the  Great  (whose  writings  form  the  bridge  between 
the  Latin  Fathers  and  the  Schoolmen)  were  all  men  whose 
early  training  had  been  that  of  a  Soman  lawyer, — a  train- 
ing which  moulded  and  shaped  all  their  thinking,  whether 
theological  or  ecclesiastical.  They  instinctively  regarded 
all  questions  as  a  great  Soman  lawyer  would.  They  had 
the  lawyer's  craving  for  exact  definitions.  They  had  the 
lawyer's  idea  that  the  primary  duty  laid  upon  them  was 
to  enforce  obedience  to  authority,  whether  that  authority 
expressed  itself  in  external  institutions  or  in  the  precise 
definitions  of  the  correct  ways  of  thinking  about  spiritual 
truths.  No  branch  of  Western  Christendom  has  been  able 
to  free  itself  from  the  spell  cast  upon  it  by  these  Soman 
lawyers  of  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  Church. 

If  the  ideas  of  Christian  Soman  lawyers,  filtering 
slowly  down  through  the  centuries,  had  made  the  Bishops 
of  Some  dream  that  they  were  the  successors  of  Augustus, 
at  once  Emperor  and  Pontifex  Maximus,  master  of  the 
bodies  and  of  the  souls  of  mankind,  they  had  also  inspired 
the  theologians  of  the  Medieval  Church  with  the  concep- 
tion of  an  intellectual  imperialism,  where  a  system  of 
Christian  thought,  expressed  with  legal  precision,  could 
bind  into  a  comprehensive  unity  the  active  intelligence  of 
mankind.  Dogmas  thus  expressed  can  become  the  instru- 
ments of  a  tyranny  much  more  penetrating  than  that  of 
an  institution,  and  so  Colet  found.  In  his  revolt  be  turned 
from  the  Latins  to  the  Greeks,  and  to  that  thinker  who 
was  furthest  removed  from  the  legal  precision  of  statement 
which  was  characteristic  of  Western  theology. 
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It  la  probable  that  bis  intercourse  with  the  Christian 
Humanists  of  Italy,  and  his  introduction  to  Platonists  and 
to  Neo-Platoniam,  made  him  turn  to  the  writings  of  the 
paeudo-Diouysiua ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  believed  at 
first  that  the  author  of  these  quaint  mystical  tracts  was 
the  Dionysius  who  was  one  of  the  converts  of  St  Paul  at 
Athens,  and  that  these  writings  embodied  much  of  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  and  took  the  reader  back 
to  the  first  generation  of  the  Christian  Church,  After  he 
had  learned  from  Grocyn  that  the  author  of  the  Celestial 
and  the  Terrestrial  Hierarchies  could  not  have  been  the 
convert  of  St  Paul,  and  that  the  writings  could  not  be 
earlier  than  the  sixth  century,  be  still  regarded  them  as 
evidence  of  the  way  in  which  a  Christian  philosopher  could 
express  the  thoughts  which  were  current  in  Christianity 
one  thousand  years  before  Colet'n  time.  The  writings 
could  be  used  as  a  touchstone  to  test  usages  and  opinions 
prevalent  at  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  when  men  were 
still  subject  to  the  domination  of  the  Scholastic  Theology, 
and  as  justification  for  rejecting  them. 

They  taught  him  two  things  which  he  was  very  willing 
to  learn :  that  the  human  mind,  however  it  may  be  able 
to  feel  after  God,  can  never  comprehend  Him,  nor  imprison 
His  character  and  attributes  in  propositions — stereotyped 
aspects  of  thoughts — which  can  be  fitted  into  syllogisms ; 
and  that  such  things  as  hierarchy  and  sacraments  are  to 
be  prized  not  because  they  are  in  themselves  the  active 
sources  and  centres  of  mysterious  powers,  bat  because  they 
faintly  symbolise  the  spiritual  forces  by  whieh  God  works 
for  the  salvation  of  His  people.  Colet  applied  to  the 
study  of  the  writings  of  the  pseudo-Dionysrus  a  mind 
saturated  with  simple  Christian  truth  gained  from  a  study 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  especially  of  the  Epistles  of 
St  Paul ;  and  the  very  luxuriance  of  imagination  and 
bewildering  confusion  of  symbolism  in  these  writings,  their 
elusivenesB  as  opposed  to  the  precision  of  Thomas  Aquinas 
or  of  John  Dons  the  Scot  enabled  him  the  more  easily  to 
find  in  them  the  germs  of  his  own  mora  definite  opinions. 
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When  one  studies  the  abstracts  of  the  Hierarchic** — whioh 
Colet  wrote  out  from  memory — with  the  actual  text  of  the 
books  themselves,  it  is  scarcely  surprising  to  find  how  much 
there  is  of  Colet  and  how  little  of  Dionyaiua.1 

While  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  Colet,  and  the 
Christian  Humanists  who  agreed  with  him,  would  have 
welcomed  the  principles  of  a  Reformation  yet  to  come,  it 
can  be  affirmed  that  be  held  the  same  views  on  two  very 
important  points.  He  did  not  believe  in  a  priesthood  in 
the  mediaeval  nor  in  the  modern  Soman  sense  of  the  word, 
and  his  theory  of  the  efficacy  and  meaning  of  the  sacra- 
menta  of  the  Christian  Church  was  essentially  Protestant 

According  to  Colet,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  media- 
torial priesthood  whose  essential  function  it  was  to  approach 
God  on  men's  behalf  and  present  their  offerings  to  Him. 
The  duty  of  the  Christian  priesthood  was  prinisterial ;  it 
was  to  declare  the  love  and  mercy  of  God  to  their  fellow- 
men,  and  to  strive  for  the  purification,  illumination,  and 
salvation  of  mankind  by  constant  preaching  of  the  troth 
and  diffusion  of  gospel  light,  even  as  Christ  strove.  He 
did  not  believe  that  priests  had  received  from  God  the 
power  of  absolving  from  sins,  "  It  must  be  heedfnlly 
remarked,"  be  says,  "  lest  bishops  be  presumptuous,  that 
it  is  not  the  part  of  men  to  loose  the  bonds  of  sins ;  nor 
does  the  power  belong  to  them  of  loosing  or  binding  any- 
thing,"— the  truth  Luther  set  forth  in  his  Theses  against 
Indulgences. 

1  Colet  8  abstract*  of  the  Celestial  and  of  the  Terrestrial  EieraretiUs  bars 
been  published  by  the  Bar.  J.  H.  Lnpton  (London,  1869),  from  the  MS.  at 
8t  Paul'*  School.  Mr.  Lnpton  has  also  published  Cold's  treatise  On  At 
Saerammt*  a/  the  Church  (London,  1867).  Tha  best  edition  of  the  works  of 
the  pseudo-Dionysiue  is  that  of  Balthnaar  Cotdei-ius,  S.J.,  published  at 
Venice  in  1765.  The  actual  writings  of  the  pscudo-Dionyaing  an  not 
extensive;  the  editor  has  added  translation^  notes,  scholia,  commentaries, 
etc. ,  and  his  folio  edition  contains  more  than  one  thousand  pages. 

*  "  The  radical  conception  is  most  often  due  to  Dtonyedus ;  the  passages 
represent  the  effervescence  produced  by  the  Dionysian  conceptions  in 
Colefe  mind.  .  .  .  The  fire  was  indeed  very  much  Colet's.  I  find  passages 
which  burn  Id  Colet's  abstract,  freeze  in  the  original."— Seebohm,  Tht 
Otford  Reformers,  p.  70  (2nd  ed.,  London,  1S6D).     My  knowledge  of  Colet 'I 


m  from  the  extracts  in  Mr.  Suebohm'*  work. 
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Colet  is  even  more  decided  in  his  repudiation  of 
the  sacramental  theories  of  the  mediaeval  Church.  The 
Eucharist  is  not  a  sacrifice,  but  a  com  m  em  oration  of  the 
death  of  oar  Lord,  and  a  symbol  of  the  union  and  com- 
munion which  believers  have  with  Him,  and  with  their 
fellow-men  through  Him.  Baptism  is  a  ceremony  which 
symbolises  the  believer's  change  of  heart  and  his  vow  of 
service  to  his  Master,  and  signifies  "  the  more  excellent 
baptism  of  the  inner  man " ;  and  the  duty  of  sponsors 
is  to  train  children  in  the  knowledge  and  fear  of 
God.1 

We  are  told  that  the  Lollards  delighted  in  Colet's 
preaching ;  that  they  advised  each  other  to  go  to  hear 
him ;  and  that  attendance  at  the  Dean's  sermons  was 
actually  made  a  charge  against  them.  Colet  was  no  Lol- 
lard himself;  indeed,  he  seems  to  have  once  sat  among 
ecclesiastical  judges  who  condemned  Lollards  to  death ;  * 
but  the  preacher  who  taught  that  tithes  were  voluntary 
offerings,  who  denounced  the  evil  lives  of  the  monks  and 
the  secular  clergy ;  who  hated  war,  and  did  not  scruple  to 
say  bo  ;  whose  sermons  were  full  of  simple  Bible  instruction, 
must  have  recalled  many  memories  of  the  old  Lollard 
doctrines.  For  Lollardy  had  never  died  out  in  England : 
it  was  active  in  Colet's  days,  leavening  the  country  for  the 
Reformation  which  was  to  come. 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  in  measuring  the  influence 
of  Colet  on  the  coming  Reformation,  that  William  Tyndalc 
was  one  of  his  favourite  pupils,  and  that  he  persuaded 
Erasmus  to  turn  from  purely  classical  studies  to  edit  the 
New  Testament  and  the  early  Christian  Fathers. 


1  Cf.  Mr.  Lnpton'a  transition  of  the  Eedestastkal  Eurarchto,  o.  II.  If 
It  be  permissible  to  oddace  evidence  from  the  Utopia  of  Sir  Thomas  More, 
the  sntt-ssosrdotal  Tiewi  of  the  Oxford  Reformer!  went  uiuoh  further.  In 
Utopia  confession  m  made  to  the  head  of  the  family  end  not  to  the 
priests;  women  could  be  priests;  divorce  from  bed  and  baud  wm  per- 
mitted. Cf.  the  Temple  OUssta  edition,  p.  US  (divorce),  p.  118  (women- 
priests),  p.  162  (confession). 

'  Beebohm,  The  OgW  Etfomtn,  p.  231  (2nd  ed.  ISM). 
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Erasmus,  as  has  often  been  said,  was  a  "  man  by  him- 
self " ;  yet  he  may  be  regarded  as  representing  one,  and 
perhaps  the  most  frequent,  type  of  Christian  Humanism. 
His  character  will  always  be  matter  of  controversy;  and 
his  motives  may,  without  unfairness,  be  represented  in  an 
unfavourable  light, — a  "great  scholar  feat  a  petty-™""**** 
man,"  is  a  verdict  for  which  there  is  abundant  evidence. 
Such  was  the  final  judgment  of  his  contemporaries,  mainly 
because  he  refused  to  take  a  definite  aide  in  the  age  when 
the  greatest  controversy  which  has  convulsed  Western 
Europe  since  the  downfall  of  the  old  Empire  seemed  to 
call  on  every  man  to  range  himself  with  one  party  or 
other.  Our  modern  judgment  must  rest  on  a  different 
basis.  In  calmer  days,  when  the  din  of  battle  has 
almost  died  away,  it  is  possible  to  recognise  that  to  refuse 
to  be  a  partisan  may  indicate  greatness  instead  of  littleness 
of  soul,  a  keener  vision,  and  a  calmer  courage.  We  cannot 
judge  the  man  as  hastily  as  his  contemporaries  did.  Still 
there  is  evidence  enough  and  to  spare  to  book  their  verdict. 
Every  biographer  has  admitted  that  it  is  hopeless  to  look 
for  truth  in  hie  voluminous  correspondence.  Hia  feelings, 
hopes,  intentions,  and  actual  circumstances  ore  described  to 
different  .correspondents  at  the  same  time  in  utterly  different 
ways.  He  was  always  writing  for  effect,  and  often  for 
effect  of  a  rather  sordid  kind.  He  seldom  gave  a  definite 
opinion  on  any  important  question  without  attempting  to 
qualify  it  in  such  a  manner  that  he  might  be  able,  if  need 
arose,  to  deny  that  he  had  given  it  No  man  knew  better 
how  to  use  "  if  "  and  "  but "  so  as  to  shelter  himself  from  all 
responsibility.     He  had  the  ingenuity  of  the  cuttle-fish  to. 

.  conceal  himself  and  his  real  opinions,  and  it  was  commonly 
used  to  protect  his  own  skin.     All  this  may  be  admitted ; 

1  it  can  scarcely  he  denied. 

Yet  from  his  first  visit  to  England  (1498)  down  to  bit 
practical  refusal  of  a  Cardinal's  Hat  from  Pope  Adrian  vi„ 
on  condition  that  he  would  reside  at  Home  and  aBSJHt  in 
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fighting  the  Beformation,  Erasmus  had  his  own  conception 
of  what  a  reformation  of  Christianity  really  meant,  and 
what  share  in  it  it  was  possible  for  him  to  take.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  he  held  to  this  idea  and  kept  to  the  path 
he  had  marked  out  for  himself  with  a  tenacity  of  purpose 
which  did  him  honour.  It  was  by  no  means  always 
that  of  personal  safety,  still  less  the  road  to  personal 
aggrandisement.  It  led  him  in  the  end  where  he  had 
never  expected  to  stand.  It  made  him  a  man  despised 
by  both  sides  in  the  great  controversy ;  it  left  him  abso- 
lutely alone,  friendless,  and  without  influence.  He  fre- 
quently used  very  contemptible  means  to  wafU  off  attempts 
to  make  him  diverge  to  the  right  or  left ;  he  abandoned 
many  of  his  earlier  principles,  or  so  modified  them  that 
they  were  no  longer  recognisable.  But  he  was  always  true 
to  his  own  idea  of  a  reformation  and  of  his  life-work  as  a 
reformer. 

Erasmus  was  firmly  convinced  that  Christianity  was 
above  all  things  something  practical.  It  had  to  do  with 
the  ordinary  life  of  mankind.  It  meant  love,  humility, 
parity,  reverence, — every  virtue  which  the  Saviour  bad 
made  manifest  in  His  life  on  earth.  This  early  "  Christian 
philosophy  "  had  been  buried  out  of  Bight  under  a  Scholastic 
Theology  full  of  sophistical  subtleties,  and  had  been  lost  in 
the  mingled  Judaism  and  Paganism  of  the  popular  religious 
life,  with  its  weary  ceremonies  and  barbarous  usages.  A 
true  reformation,  he  believed,  was  the  moral  renovation  of 
mankind,  and  the  one  need  of  the  age  was  to  return  to 
that  earlier  purer  religion  based  on  a  real  inward  reverence 
for  and  imitation  of  Christ  The  man  of  letters,  like  him- 
self, he  conceived  could  play  the  part  of  a  reformer,  and 
that  manfully,  in  two  ways.  He  could  try,  by  the  use  of 
wit  and  satire,  to  make  contemptible  the  follies  of  the 
Schoolmen  and  the  vulgar  travesty  of  religion  which  was  in 
vogue  among  the  people.  He  could  also  bring  before  the 
eyes  of  all  men  that  earlier  and  purer  religion  which  was 
true  Christianity.  He  could  edit  the  New  Testament,  and 
enable  men  to  read  the  very  words  which  Jesus  spoke  and 
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Paul  preached,  make  them  see  the  deedB  of  Jems  and  bear 
the  apostolic  explanations  of  their  meaning.  He  could 
say: 

"  Only  be  teachable,  and  yon  have  already  made  much 
way  in  this  (tbe  Christian)  Philosophy.  It  supplies  a  spirit 
for  a  teacher,  imparted  to  none  more  readily  than  to  the 
simple-minded.  Other  philosophies,  by  the  very  difficulty 
of  their  precepts,  are  removed  out  of  the  range  of  most 
minds.  No  age,  no  sex,  no  condition  of  life  is  excluded  from 
this.  The  sun  itself  is  not  more  common  and  open  to  all 
than  tbe  teaching  of  Christ.  For  I  utterly  dissent  from 
those  who  are  unwilling  that  the  Sacred  Scriptures  should  be 
read  by  the  unlearned  translated  into  their  vulgar  tongue, 
as  though  Christ  had  taught  such  subtleties  that  they  can 
scarcely  be  understood  even  by  a  few  theologians,  or  as 
though  the  strength  of  the  Christian  religion  consisted  in 
men's  ignorance  of  it  The  mysteries  of  kings  it  may  be 
safer  to  conceal,  but  Christ  wished  His  mysteries  to  be 
published  as  openly  as  possible.  I  wish  that  even  the 
weakest  woman  should  read  the  Gospel — should  read  the 
Epistles  of  Faul.  And  I  wish  these  were  translated  into  all 
languages,  so  that  they  might  be  read  and  understood,  not 
only  by  Scots  and  Irishmen,  but  also  by  Turks  and  Saracens. 
To  make  them  understood  is  surely  the  first  step.  It  may 
be  that  they  might  be  ridiculed  by  many,  but  some  would 
take  them  to  heart  I  long  that  the  husbandman  should 
sing  portions  of  them  to  himself  as  he  follows  the  plough, 
that  the  weaver  should  hum  them  to  the  tune  of  his  shuttle, 
that  the  traveller  should  beguile  with  their  stories  the 
tedium  of  his  journey."1 

The  scholar  who  became  a  reformer  could  further  make 
plain,  by  editing  and  publishing  the  writings  of  the  earlier 
Christian  Fathers,  what  the  oldest  Christian  Theology  had: 
been  before  the  Schoolmen  spoiled  it  ' 

The  conception  that  a  reformation  of  Christianity  was 
mainly  a  renovation  of  morals,  enabled  the  Christian 
Humanist  to  keep  trne  to  the  Renaissance  idea  that  tbe 
writers  of  classical  antiquity  were  to  be  used  to  aid  tbe 
work  of  ameliorating  the  lot  of  mankind.  The  Florentine 
circle  spoke  of  the  inspiration  of  Homer,  of  Plato,  and  of 

t,  Optra  Omnia  (Lcyden,  1708-1706),  v.  ltt. 
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Cicero,  and  saw  them  labouring  as  our  Lord  had  done  to 
teach  men  how  to  live  better  Uvea.  Pico  and  Reuchlin 
bad  gone  farther  afield,  and  had  found  illuminating  anti- 
cipations of  Christianity,  in  this  sense  and  in  others,  among 
the  HebrewB,  the  Egyptians,  and  perhaps  the  Brahmins. 
Erasmus  was  too  clear-sighted  to  be  drawn  into  an; 
alliance  with  Oriental  mysticism  or  cabalistic  speculations ; 
bnt  ha  insisted  on  the  aid  which  would  come  from  the 
Christian  reformer  making  full  use  of  the  ethical  teaching 
of  the  wise  men  of  Greece  and  Borne  in  hie  attempt  to 
produce  a  moral  renovation  in  the  lives  of  his  follows. 
Socrates  and  Cicero,  each  in  his  own  day  and  within  his 
own  sphere,  had  striven  for  the  same  moral  renovation 
that  Christianity  promised,  and,  in  this  sense  at  least,  might 
be  called  Christians  before  Christ.  So  persuaded  was 
Erasmus  of  their  affinity  with  the  true  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity, that  he  declared  that  Cicero  bad  as  much  right  to  a 
high  place  in  heaven  as  many  a  Christian  saint,  and  that 
when  he  thought  of  the  Athenian  martyr  he  could  scarcely 
refrain  from  saying,  Sands  Socrates,  Ora  pro  nobis. 

It  must  be  remembered  also  that  Erasmus  had  a 
genuine  and  noble  horror  of  war,  which  was  by  no  means 
the  mere  shrinking  of  a  man  whose  nerves  were  always 
quivering.  He  preached  peace  as  boldly  and  in  as  dis- 
interested a  fashion  as  did  his  friend  John  Colet.  He 
could  not  bear  the  thought  of  a  religious  war.  This  must  i 
not  be  forgotten  in  any  estimate  of  his  conduct  and  of  his  1 
relation  to  the  Reformatio!!.  No  man,  not  even  Luther,  i 
scattered  the  seeds  of  revolution  with  a  more  reckless  hand, 
and  yet  a  thorough  and  steadfast  dislike  to  all  movements 
which  could  be  called  revolutionary  was  one  of  the  most 
abiding  elements  in  his  character.  He  hated  what  he 
called  the  "tumult"  He  had  an  honest  belief  that  all 
public  evils  in  State  and  Church  must  be  endured  until 
they  dissolve  away  quietly  under  the  influence  of  sarcasm 
and  common  sense,  or  until  they  are  removed  by  the  action 
of  the  responsible  authorities.  He  was  clear-sighted 
enough  to  see  that  an  open  and  avowed  attack  on  the 
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papal  supremacy,  or  on  any  of  the  more  cherished  doctrine* 
and  usages  of  the  mediaeval  Church,  must  end  in  strife  and 
in  bloodshed,  and  he  therefore  honestly  believed  that  no 
such  attack  ought  to  be  made. 

When  all  these  things  are  kept  in  view,  it  is  possible 
to  see  what  conception  Erasmus  had  about  bis  work  aa  a 
reformer,  with  its  possibilities  and  its  limitations.  He 
adhered  to  it  tenaciously  all  his  Ufa  He  held  it  in  the 
days  of  his  earlier  comparative  obscurity.  He  maintained 
it  when  he  had  been  enthroned  as  the  prince  of  the  realm 
of  learning.  He  clung  to  it  in  his  discredited  old  age. 
No  one  can  justify  the  means  he  sometimes  took  to  prevent 
being  drawn  from  the  path  he  had  marked  out  for  himself ; 
bat  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  the  man  who,  through 
good  report  and  evil,  stuck  resolutely  to  bis  view  of  what  a 
reformation  ought  to  be,  and  what  were  the  functions  of  a 
man  of  letters  who  felt  himself  called  to  be  a  reformer. 
Had  Lather  been  gifted  with  that  keen  sense  of  prevision 
with  which  Erasmus  was  so  fatally  endowed,  would  he  have 
stood  forward  to  attack  Indulgences  in  the  way  be  did  T 
It  is  probable  that  it  would  have  made  no  difference  in  his 
action ;  but  he  did  not  think  so  himself.  He  .said  once, 
"  No  good  work  comes  about  by  oar  own  wisdom ;  it 
begins  in  dire  necessity.  I  was  forced  into  mine ;  bnt  bad 
I  known  then  what  I  know  now,  ten  wild  horses  would  not 
have  drawn  me  into  it"  Ibe  man  who  leads  a  great 
movement  of  reform  may  see  the  distant,  but  has  seldom  a 
clear  vision  of  the  nearer  future.  He  is  one  who  feels  the 
alow  pressure  of  an  imperious  spiritual  power,  who  is  con- 
tent with  one  step  at  a  time,  and  who  does  not  ask  to  see 
the  whole  path  stretching  out  before  him. 

Erasmus  lost  both  his  parents  while  he  was  a  child, 
and  never  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  home  training.  He 
was  driven  by  deceit  or  by  self-deception  into  a  monastery 
when  he  was  a  lad.  He  escaped  from  the  clutches  of  the 
monastic  life  when  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  broken  in 
health,  and  having  learned  to  know  human  nature  on  its 
bad  aide  and  to  trade  on  that  knowledge.  He  wu  one  of 
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the  loneliest  of  mortals,  and  trusted  in  no  one  but  himself. 
With  one  great  exception,  he  had  no  friendship  which  left 
an  enduring  influence  on  his  character.  From  childhood 
he  taught  himself  in  his  own  way ;  when  he  grew  to  man- 
hood he  planned  and  schemed  for  himself ;  he  steadfastly 
refused  to  be  drawn  into  any  kind  of  work  which  he  did 
not  like  for  its  own  sake ;  he  persistently  shunned  every 
entanglement  which  might  hare  controlled  hia  action  or 
weighted  him  with  any  responsibility.  He  stands  almost 
alone  among  the  Humanists  in  this.  All  the  others  were 
officials,  or  professors,  or  private  teachers,  or  jurist-s,  or 
ecclesiastics.  Erasmus  was  nothing,  and  would  be  nothing, 
bat  a  simple  man  of  letters. 

Holbein  has  painted  him  so  often  that  his  features 
are  familiar.  Every  line  of  the  clearly  cut  face  suggests 
demure  sarcasm — the  thin  lips  closely  pressed  together,  the 
half-dosed  eyelids,  and  the  keen  glance  of  the  scarcely 
seen  blue  eyes.  The  head  is  intellectual,  but  there  is 
nothing  masculine  about  the  portrait — nothing  suggesting 
the.  massiveness  of  the  learned  burgher  Firkheimer;  or 
the  jovial  strength  of  the  Humanist  tandtknseftt  Eobanus 
Hessus;  or  the  lean  wolf-like  tenacity  of  Hutten,  the 
descendant  of  robber-knights;  or  the  steadfast  homely 
courage  of  Martin  Luther.  The  dainty  hands,  which 
Holbein  drew  so  often,  and  the  general  primness  of  his 
appearance,  suggest  a  descent  from  a  long  line  of  maiden 
aunts.  The  keen  intelligence  was  enclosed  in  a  sickly 
body,  whose  frailty  made  continuous  demands  on  the  soul  it 
imprisoned.  It  needed  warm  rooms  with  stoves  that  sent 
forth  no  smell,  the  best  wines,  an  easy-going  horse,  and  a 
deft  servant ;  and  to  procure  all  these  comforts  Erasmus 
wrote  the  sturdiest  of  begging  letters  and  stooped  to  all 
kinds  of  flatteries. 

The  visit  which  Erasmus  paid  to  England  in  1498  was 
the  turning-point  in  his  life.  He  found  himself,  for  the 
first  time,  among  men  who  were  his  equals  in  learning  and 
his  superiors  in  many  things.  "  When  I  listen  to  my  friend 
Colet,"  he  says,  "  it  seems  to  me  like  listening  to  Plato 
is* 
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himHalf  Who  does  not  marvel  at  the  complete  mastery 
of  the  sciences  in  Grocyn  7  What  could  be  keener,  more 
profound,  and  more  searching  than  the  judgment  of  Linacre  \ 
Has  Nature  ever  made  a  more  gentle,  a  sweeter,  or  a  happier 
disposition  than  Thomas  More's  7 "  He  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  men  as  full  of  the  New  Learning  as  he  was  himself, 
who  hated  the  Scotist  theology  more  bitterly  than  he  did, 
and  who  nevertheless  believed  in  a  pure,  simple  Christian 
philosophy,  and  were  earnest  Christiana  They  urged  him 
to  join  them  in  their  work,  and  we  can  trace  in  the 
correspondence  of  Erasmus  the  growing  influence  of  Colet 
The  Sean  of  St.  Paul's  made  Erasmus  the  decidedly 
Christian  Humanist  be  became,  and  impressed  on  him  that, 
conception  of  a  reformation  which,  leaving  external  things 
very  mncb  as  they  were,  undertook  a  renovation  of  morals. 
He  never  lost  the  impress  of  Colet's  stamp. 

It  would  appear  from  one  of  Erasmus'  letters  that  Colet 
urged  him  to  write  commentaries  on  some  portions  of  the 
New  Testament ;  but  Erasmus  would  only  work  in  his  own 
way ;  and  it  is  probable  that  his  thoughts  were  soon  turned 
to  preparing  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  Greek. 
The  task  was  long  brooded  over ;  and  he  had  to  perfect 
himself  in  his  knowledge  of  the  language. 

This  determination  to  undertake  no  work  for  which  he 
was  not  supremely  fitted,  together  with  his  powers  of 
application  and  acquisition,  gave  Erasmus  the  reputation 
of  being  a  strong  man.  He  was  seen  to  be  unlike  any  other 
Humanist,  whether  Italian  or  German.  He  had  no  desire 
merely  to  reproduce  the  antique,  or  to  confine  himself 
within  thB  narrow  circle  in  which  the  "Poets"  of  the 
Renaissance  worked.  He  put  ancient  culture  to  modern 
uses.  Erasmus  was  no  arm-chair  student  He  was  one 
of  the  keenest  observers  of  everything  human — the  Lucian 
or  the  Voltaire  of  the  sixteenth  century.  From  under  his 
half-closed  eyelids  his  quick  glance  seized  and  retained 
the  salient  characteristics  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men 
and  women.  He  described  theologians,  jurists  and  philo- 
sophers, monks  and  parish  priests,  merchants  and  soldiers, 
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husbands  and  wives,  women  good  and  bad,  dancers  and 
diners,  pilgrims,  pardon-sellers,  and  beepers  of  relics ;  the 
peasant  in  the  field,  the  artisan  in  the  workshop,  and  the 
vagrant  on  the  highway.  He  had  studied  all,  and  could 
describe  them  with  a  few  deft  phrases,  as  incisive  as 
Diirer'a  strokes,  with  an  almost  perfect  style,  and  with  easy 


This  application  of  the  New  Learning  to  portray  the 
common  life,  combined  with  his  profound  learning,  made 
Erasmus  the  idol  of  the  young  German  Humanists.  They 
said  that  he  was  more  than  mortal,  that  his  judgment  waa 
infallible,  and  that  his  work  was  perfect.  They  made 
pilgrimages  to  visit  him.  An  interview  was  an  event  to 
be  talked  about  for  years ;  a  letter,  a  precious  treasure  to  be 
bequeathed  as  an  heirloom.  Some  men  refused  to  render 
the  universal  homage  accorded  by  scholars  and  statesmen, 
by  princes  lay  and  clerical  Luther  scented  Pelagian 
theology  in  his  annotations;  he  scorned  Erasmus'  wilful 
playing  with  truth ;  he  said  that  the  great  Humanist  was 
a  mocker  who  poured  ridicule  upon  everything,  even  on 
Christ  and  religion.  There  was  some  ground  for  the 
charge.  His  sarcasm  was  not  confined  to  bis  Praise 
of  Folly  or  to  his  Colloquies.  It  appears  in  almost  every- 
thing that  he  wrote — even  in  his  Paraphrase*  of  the  New 
Testament. 

That  such  a  man  should  have  felt  himself  called  upon 
to  be  a  reformer,  that  this  Saul  should  have  appeared 
among  the  prophets,  is  in  itself  testimony  that  be  lived 
during  a  great  religions  orisis,  and  that  the  religious 
question  was  the  most  important  one  in  his  days. 

The  principal  literary  works  of  Erasmus  meant  to 
serve  the  reformation  he  desired  to  Bee  are : — two  small 
books,  Enchiridion  militit  ehristiani  (A  Handbook  of  the 
Christian  Soldier,  or  A  Pocket  Dagger  for  the  Christian 
Soldier — it  may  be  translated  either  way),  first  printed  in 
1503,  and  Institutio  Prineipis  Christian*  (1518);  his 
Encomium  Morias  (Praise  of  Folly,  1511);  his  edition  of 
the  New  Testament,  or  Novum  Ingtrumentttm  (1518),  with 
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prefaces  and   paraphrases ;    and   perhaps  many  of    the 
dialogues  in  his  Colioguia  (1619). 

Erasmus  himself  explains  that  in  the  Enchiridion  he 
wrote  to  counteract  the  vulgar  error  of  those  who  think 
that  religion  consists  in  ceremonies  and  in  more  than 
Jewish  observances,  while  they  neglect  what  really  belongs 
to  piety.  The  whole  aim  of  the  book  is  to  assert  the 
individual  responsibility  of  man  to  God  apart  from  any 
intermediate  human  agency.  Erasmus  ignores  as  com- 
pletely as  Lather  would  have  done  the  whole  medbeval 
thought  of  the  mediatorial  function  of  the  Church  and  its 
priestly  order.  In  this  respect  the  book  is  essentially 
Protestant  and  thoroughly  revolutionary.  It  asserts  in  so 
many  words  that  much  of  the  popular  religion  is  pare 


"  One  worships  a  certain  Bochua,  and  why  ?  because  he 
fancies  he  will  drive  away  the  plague  from  his  body. 
Another  mumbles  prayers  to  Barbara  or  George,  lest  he  fall 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemy.  This  man  fasts  to  Apollonia 
to  prevent  the  toothache.  That  one  gazes  upon  an  image  of 
the  divine  Job,  that  he  may  be  free  from  the  itch.  ...  In 
short,  whatever  our  fears  and  our  desires,  we  set  so  many 
gods  over  them,  and  these  are  different  in  different  nations. 
.  .  .  This  is  not  far  removed  from  the  superstition  of  those 
who  used  to  vow  tithes  to  Hercules  in  order  to  get  rich,  or 
a  cock  to  JSsculapius  to  recover  from  an  illness,  or  who  Blew 
a  bull  to  Neptune  for  a  favourable  voyage.  The  names  are 
changed,  but  the  object  is  the  same." 1 

In  speaking  of  the  monastic  life,  he  says : 

"'  Love,'  says  Paul,  'is  to  edify  your  neighhour," . .  .  and 
if  this  only  were  done,  nothing  could  he  more  joyous  or  more 
easy  than  the  life  of  the  '  religious ' ;  but  now  this  life  seems 

>  Krannna,  Optra  Omnia  (Leyden,  1708-1708),  v.  28.  The  aarcaam  ol 
Kraauiiu  Slid*  ample  confirmation  in  KerWi  Die  Palronatt  far  BriUge* 
(Ulm,  1905),  where  St  Hoohua,  with  fifty-nine  companion  tainta,  U  aUted 
to  be  ready  to  hear  the  prayera  of  those  who  dread  the  plague ;  St  Apollonia, 
with  eighteen  other*,  take*  special  interest  in  all  who  are  afflicted  with 
toothache  t  the  holy  Job,  with  thirteen  companion",  in  ready  to  cure  the 
itch  )  and  St  Barbara  with  St  George  figure  a*  protactore  against  a  violent 
death;  cf.  pp.  266-273,  419-122,  218-219,368-369.  The  translations 
are  taken  from  Emerton'o  Eroamu*. 
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?;loomy,  fall  of  Jewish  superstitions,  not  In  any  way  free 
rom  the  vices  of  laymen  and  in  some  ways  more  corrupt. 
If  Augustine,  whom  they  boast  of  as  the  founder  of  their 
order,  came  to  life  again,  he  would  not  recognise  them;  he 
would  exclaim  that  he  had  never  approved  of  this  sort  of 
life,  but  bad  organised  a  way  of  living  according  to  the  rule 
of  the  Apostles,  not  according  to  tie  superstition  of  the 
Jews."1 

The  more  one  studies  the  Praise  of  Folly,  the  more 
evident  it  becomes  that  Erasmus  did  not  intend  to  write 
a  satire  on  human  weakness  in  general :  the  book  is  the 
most  severe  attack  on  the  mediaeval  Church  that  had,  up 
to  that  time,  been  made;  and  it  was  meant  to  be  so.  The 
author  wanders  from  his  main  theme  occasionally,  but 
always  to  return  to  the  insane  follies  of  the  religious  life 
sanctioned  by  the  highest  authorities  of  the  mediaeval 
Church.  Popes,  bishops,  theologians,  monks,  and  the 
ordinary  lay  Christians,  are  all  unmitigated  fools  in  their 
ordinary  religious  life.  The  style  is  vivid,  the  author  has 
seen  what  he  describes,  and  he  makes  his  readers  see  it 
also.  He  writes  with  a  mixture  of  light  mockery  and 
bitter  earnestness.  He  exposes  the  foolish  questions  of 
the  theologians ;  the  vices  and  temporal  ambitions  of  the 
Popes,  bishops,  and  monks ;  the  stupid  trust  in  festivals, 
pilgrimages,  indulgences,  and  relics.  The  theologians,  the 
author  says,  are  rather  dangerous  people  to  attack,  for  they 
come  down  on  one  with  their  six  hundred  conclusions  and 
command  him  to  recant,  and  if  he  does  not  they  declare 
him  a  heretic  forthwith.  The  problems  which  interest 
them  are: 

"Whether  there  was  any  instant  of  time  in  the  divine 
generation?  .  .  .  Could  God  have  taken  the  form  of  a 
woman,  a  devil,  an  ass,  a  gourd,  or  a  stone  1  How  the  gourd 
could  have  preached,  wrought  miracles,  hung  on  the  cross  ?"  * 

He  jeers  at  the  Popes  and  higher  ecclesiastics : 

"Those  supreme  Pontiffs  who  stand  in  the  place  of 
Christ,  if  they  should  try  to  imitate  His  life,  that  is,  His 
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poverty,  His  toil,  His  teaching,  His  cross,  and  His  scorn  of 
this  world  .  .  .  what  could  be  more  dreadful  1  .  .  .  We 
ought  not  to  forget  that  such  a  mass  of  scribes,  copyists, 
notaries,  advocates,  secretaries,  mule-drivers,  grooms,  money- 
changers, procurers,  and  gayer  persona  yet  I  might  mention, 
did  I  not  respect  your  ears, — that  this  whole  swarm  which 
now  burdens — I  beg  your  pardon,  honours — the  Roman  See 
would  be  driven  to  starvation,"1 

As  for  the  monks : 

"The  greater  part  of  them  have  such  faith  in  their  cere- 
monies and  human  traditions,  that  they  think  one  heaven 
is  not  reward  enough  for  such  great  doings.  .  .  .  One  will 
show  his  belly  stuffed  with  every  kind  of  nab ;  another  will 
pour  out  a  hundred  bushels  of  psalms ;  another  will  count 
up  myriads  of  fasts,  and  make  up  for  them  all  again  by 
almost  bursting  himself  at  a  single  dinner.  Another  will 
bring  forward  such  a  heap  of  ceremonies  that  seven  ships 
would  hardly  hold  them ;  another  boast  that  for  sixty  years 
he  has  never  touched  a  penny  except  with  double  gloves 
on  hie  hands.  .  .  .  But  Christ  will  interrupt  their  endless 
bragging,  and  will  demand — 'Whence  this  new  kind  of 
Judaism  1 ' 

"  They  do  all  things  by  rule,  by  a  kind  of  sacred  mathe- 
matics ;  as,  for  instance,  how  many  knots  their  shoes  must 
be  tied  with,  of  what  colour  everything  must  be,  what  variety 
in  their  garb,  of  what  material,  how  many  straws'-breadth  to 
their  girdle,  of  what  form  and  of  how  many  bushels'  capacity 
their  cowl,  how  many  fingers  broad  their  hair,  and  how 
many  hours  they  sleep.  ,  ,  ."■ 

He  ridicules  men  who  go  running  about  to  Borne,  Com- 
postella,  or  Jerusalem,  wasting  on  long  and  dangerous 
journeys  money  which  might  be  better  spent  in  feeding 
the  hungry  and  clothing  the  naked.  He  scoffs  at  those 
who  buy  Indulgences,  who  sweetly  natter  themselves  with 
counterfeit  pardons,  and  who  have  measured  off  the  duration 
of  Purgatory  without  error,  as  if  by  a  water-clock,  into  ages, 
years,  months,  and  days,  like  the  multiplication  table.*  Is 
U  religion  to  believe  that  if  any  one  pays  a  penny  oat  of 

1  Animas,  Optra  OMfe,  It.  181-484.  ■  /MA  frr.  471-17*. 
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what  be  has  stolen,  he  can  have  the  whole  slough  of  his 
life  cleaned  out  at  once,  and  all  his  perjuries,  lusts,  drunken- 
nesses, all  his  quarrels,  murders,  cheats,  treacheries,  false- 
hoods, bought  off  in  such  a  way  that  be  may  begin  over 
again  with  a  new  circle  of  crimes?  The  reverence  for 
relics  was  perhaps  never  so  cruelly  satirised  as  in  the 
Colloquy,  Pmgrinatio  Beligionit  Ergo. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  bitter  satire  was 
written  some  years  before  Luther  began  the  Reformation 
by  an  attack  on  Indulgences.  It  may  seem  surprising 
how  much  liberty  the  satirist  allowed  himself,  and  how 
much  was  permitted  to  him.  Bat  Erasmus  knew  very 
well  how  to  protect  himself.  He  was  very  careful  to 
make  no  definite  attack,  and  to  make  no  mention  of  names. 
He  was  always  ready  to  explain  that  he  did  not  mean  to 
attack  the  Papacy,  but  only  bad  Popes ;  that  he  had  the 
highest  respect  for  the  monastic  life,  and  only  satirised 
evil-minded  monks ;  or  that  he  reverenced  the  saints,  but 
thought  that  reverence  ought  to  be  shown  by  imitating 
them  in  their  lives  of  piety.  He  could  say  all  this  with 
perfect  truth.  Indeed,  it  is  likely  that  with  all  his  scorn 
against  the  monks,  Erasmus,  in  his  heart,  believed  that  a 
devout  Capuchin  or  Franciscan  monk  lived  the  ideal  Chris- 
tian life.  He  seems  to  say  so  in  his  Colloquy,  Militia  tt 
CarthvMtmu  He  wrote,  moreover,  before  the  dignitaries  of 
the  mediaeval  Church  had  begun  to  take  alarm.  Liberal 
Churchmen  who  were  the  patrons  of  the  New  Learning  had 
no  objection  to  see  the  vices  of  the  times  and  the  Church 
life  of  the  day  satirised  by  one  who  wrote  such  exquisite 
latinity.  In  all  his  more  serious  work  Erasmus  was  care- 
ful to  shelter  himself  under  the  protection  of  great  eccle- 
siastics. 

Erasmus  was  not  the  only  scholar  who  had  proposed 
to  publish  a  correct  edition  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The 
great  Spaniard,  Cardinal  Ximenes,  had  announced  that  he 
meant  to  bring  out  an  edition  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in 
which  the  text  of  the  Vulgate  would  appear  in  parallel 
columns    along  with   the  Hebrew  and   the   Greet     Xh* 
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prospectus  of  this  Complutensian  Polyglot  was  issued  an 
early  as  1502 ;  the  work  was  finished  in  1517,  and  waa 
published  in  Spain  in  1520  and  in  other  lands  in  1522. 
Erasmus  was  careful  to  dedicate  the  first  edition  of  his 
Novum  Inttrwmentum,  (1516)  to  Pope  Leo  X.,  who  graciously 
received  it.  He  sent  the  second  edition  to  the  same  Pope 
in  1619,  accompanied  by  a  letter  in  which  he  says: 

"  I  have  striven  with  all  my  might  to  kindle  men  from 
those  chilling  argumentations  in  which  they  had  been  so 
long  frozen  up,  to  a  zeal  for  theology  which  should  be  at  once 
more  pore  and  more  serious.  And  that  this  labour  has  so 
far  not  been  in  vain  I  perceive  from  this,  that  certain  parsons 
are  furious  against  me,  who  cannot  value  anything  they  are 
unable  to  teach  and  are  ashamed  to  learn.  But,  trusting  to 
Christ  as  my  witness,  whom  my  writings  above  all  would 
guard,  to  the  judgment  of  your  Holiness,  to  my  own  sense 
of  right  and  the  approval  of  so  many  distinguished  men, 
I  have  always  disregarded  the  yelpings  of  these  people. 
Whatever  little  talent  I  have,  it  bas  been,  once  for  all,  dedi- 
cated to  Christ :  it  shall  serve  His  glory  alone ;  it  shall  serve 
the  Roman  Church,  the  prince  of  that  Church,  but  especially 
your  Holiness,  to  whom  I  owe  more  than  my  whole  duty." 

He  dedicated  the  various  parts  of  the  Paraphrases  of  the 
New  Testament  to  Cardinal  Campeggio,  to  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
to  Henry  vm.,  to  Charles  v.,  and  to  Francis  L  of  France. 
He  deliberately  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of 
those  princes,  ecclesiastical  and  secular,  who  could  not  be 
suspected  of  having  any  revolutionary  designs  against  the 
existing  state  of  things  in  Church  or  in  State. 

In  all  this  he  was  followed  for  the  time  being  by  the 
most  distinguished  Christian  Humanists  in  England,  France, 
and  Germany.  They  were  full  of  the  brightest  hopes.  A 
Humanist  Pope  sat  on  the  throne  of  St  Peter,  young 
Humanist  kings  ruled  France  and  England,  the  Emperor 
MaxunJuafl  had  long  been  the  patron  of  German  Humanism, 
and  much  was  expected  from  his  grandson  Charles,  the 
young  King  of  Spain.  Erasmus,  the  acknowledged  prince 
of  Christian  learning,  was  enthusiastically  supported  by 
Colet  and  More  in  England,  by  Buddsus  and  Lefevra  in 
«!=>,  Google 
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France,  by  Johann  Staupitz,  Cochlseus,  Thomas  Mumor, 
Jerome  Emser,  Conrad  Muti&nus,  and  George  Spalatin  in 
Germany.  They  all  believed  that  the  golden  age  was 
approaching,  when  the  secular  princes  would  forbid  wan, 
and  the  ecclesiastical  lay  aside  their  rapacity,  and  when 
both  would  lead  the  peoples  of  Europe  in  a  reforma- 
tion of  morals  and  in  a  re-eetabliahment  of  pure  religion. 
Their  hopes  were  high  that  all  would  be  effected  without 
the  "  tumult "  which  they  all  dreaded,  and  when  the  storm 
burst,  many  of  them  became  bitter  opponents  of  Luther 
and  bis  action.  Luther  found  no  deadlier  enemies  than 
Thomas  Murner  and  Jerome  Emser.  Others,  like  George 
Spalatin,  became  his  warmest  supporters.  Erasmus  main- 
tained to  the  end  hia  attitude  of  cautious  neutrality.  In 
a  long  letter  to  Marlianus,  Bishop  of  Tuy  in  Spain,  be 
says  that  be  does  not  like  Luther's  writings,  that  he  feared 
from  the  first  that  they  would  create  a  "tumult,"  but 
that  be  dare  not  altogether  oppose  the  reformer,  "  because 
be  feared  that  he  might  be  fighting  against  God."  The 
utmost  that  be  could  be  brought  to  do  after  the  strongest 
persuasions,  was  to  attack  Luther's  Augustinian  theology 
in  his  De  IAbero  ArbUrio,  and  to  insinuate  a  defence  of 
the  principle  of  ecclesiastical  authority  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Scripture,  and  a  proof  that  Luther  had  laid  too 
much  stress  on  the  element  of  "  grace "  in  human  actions. 
He  turned  away  from  the  whole  movement  as  far  as  he 
possibly  could,  protesting  that  for  himself  he  would  ever 
ding  to  the  Roman  See. 

The  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  excessive  literary 
work — in  editing  the  earlier  Christian  Fathers;  be  com- 
pleted bis  edition  of  Origen  in  1536,  the  year  of  his 
death.  He  settled  at  Louvain,  and  found  it  too  hotly 
theological  for  bis  comfort ;  went  to  Basel ;  wandered  off 
to  Freiburg ;  then  went  back  to  Basel  to  die.  After  his 
death  he  was  compelled  to  take  the  aide  be  bad  so  long 
shrunk  from.  Pope  Paul  IV.  classed  him  as  a  notorious 
heretic,  and  placed  on  tbe  first  papal  "  Index "  "  all  his 
i,  notes,  scholia,  dialogues,  letters,  translations, 
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books,  and  -writings,  even  when  they  contain  nothing  against 
religion  or  about  religion," 

We  look  in  Tain  for  any  indication  that  those  Chris- 
tian Humanists  perceived  that  they  were  actually  living  in 
a  time  of  revolution,  and  were  really  standing  on  the  edge 
of  a  crater  which  was  about  to  change  European  history 
by  its  eruption.  Sir  Thomas  More's  instincts  of  religions 
life  were  all  medieevaL  Colet  had  persuaded  him  to 
abandon  his  earlier  impulse  to  enter  a  monastic  order,  but 
More  wore  a  hair  shirt  next  his  skin  till  the  day  of  his 
death.  Yet  in  his  sketch  of  an  ideal  commonwealth,  he 
expanded  St  Paul's  thought  of  the  equality  of  all  men 
before  Christ  into  the  conception  that  no  man  was  to  be 
asked  to  work  more  than  six  hours  a  day,  and  showed  that 
religions  freedom  could  only  nourish  where  there  was 
nothing  in  the  form  of  the  medireval  Church.  The  lovable 
and  pious  young  Englishman  never  imagined  that  his 
academic  dream  would  be  translated  into  rude  practical 
thoughts  and  ruder  actions  by  leaders  of  peasant  and 
artisan  insurgents,  and  that  his  Utopia  (1515),  within  ten 
years  after  its  publication,  and  ten  years  before  his  own 
death  (1535),  would  furnish  texts  for  communist  sermons, 
preached  in  obscure  public-houses  or  to  excited  audiences 
on  village  greens.  The  satirical  criticisms  of  the  hier- 
archy, the  monastic  orders,  and  the  popular  religious 
life,  which  Erasmus  flung  broadcast  so  recklessly  in  his 
lighter  and  more  serious  writings,  furnished  the  weapons 
for  the  leaders  in  that  "  tumult "  which  he  bad  dreaded 
all  his  days ;  and  when  he  complained  that  few  Beemed  to 
care  for  the  picture  of  a  truly  pious  life,  given  in  his 
Enchiridion,  be  did  not  foresee  that  it  would  become  a 
wonderfully  popular  book  among  those  who  renounced  all 
connection  with  the  See  of  Borne  to  which  the  author  bad 
promised  a  life-long  obedience.  The  Christian  Humanists, 
one  and  all,  were  strangely  blind  to  the  signs  of  the  timer 
in  which  they  lived. 

No  one  can  fail  to  appreciate  the  nobility  of  the  pur- 
pose to  work  for  a  great  moral  renovation  of  mankind 
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which  the  Christian  Humanists  ever  kept  before  them, 
or  refuse  to  see  that  they  were  always  and  everywhere 
preachers  of  righteousness.  When  we  remember  the  cen- 
tury and  a  half  of  wars,  so  largely  excited  by  ecclesiastical 
motives,  which  desolated  Europe  during  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  few  can  withhold  their  sympathy 
from  the  Christian  Humanist  idea  that  the  path  of  refor- 
mation lay  through  a  great  readjustment  of  the  existing 
conditions  of  the  religious  life,  rather  than  through  eccle- 
siastical revolution  to  a  thorough-going  reconstruction ; 
although  we  may  sadly  recognise  that  the  dynastic  struggles 
of  secular  princes,  the  rapacity  and  religious  impotence  of 
Popes  and  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  the  imperious 
pressure  of  social  and  industrial  discontent,  made  the  path 
of  peace  impossible.  But  what  must  fill  us  with  surprise 
is  that  the  Christian  Humanists  seemed  to  believe  with  a 
childlike  innocence  that  the  constituted  authorities,  secular 
and  ecclesiastical,  would  lead  the  way  in  this  peaceful  reform, 
mainly  because  they  were  tinged  with  Humanist  culture, 
and  were  the  patrons  of  artists  and  men  of  learning. 
Humanism  meant  to  Pope  Leo  X.  and  to  the  young  Arch- 
bishop of  Mainz  additional  sources  of  enjoyment,  repre- 
sented by  costly  pictures,  collections  of  MSS.,  and  rare 
books,  the  gratification  of  their  taste  for  jewels  and  cameos, 
to  say  nothing  of  less  harmless  indulgences,  and  the  adula- 
tion of  the  circle  of  scholars  whom  they  had  attracted  to 
their  courts ;  and  it  meant  little  more  to  the  younger 
secular  princes. 

It  is  also  to  be  feared  that  the  Christian  Humanists 
had  no  real  sense  of  what  was  needed  for  that  renovation 
of  morals,  public  and  private,  which  they  ardently  desired 
to  see.  Pictures  of  a  Christian  life  lived  according  to  the 
principles  of  reason,  sharp  polemic  against  the  hierarchy, 
and  biting  mockery  of  the  stupidity  of  the  popular  religion, 
did  not  help  the  masses  of  the  people.  The  multitude  in 
those  early  decades  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  scourged 
by  constant  visitations  of  the  plague  and  other  new  and 
strange  diseases,  and  they  lived  in  perpetual  dread  of  a 
«ic,  Google 
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Turkish  invasion.  The  fear  of  death  and  the  judgment 
thereafter  waa  always  before  their  eyes.  What  they 
wanted  was  a  sense  of  Clod's  forgiveness  for  their  sins, 
and  they  greedily  seized  on  Indulgences,  pilgrimages  to  holy 
places,  and  relic-worship  to  secure  the  pardon  they  longed 
for.  The  aristocratic  and  intellectual  reform,  contemplated 
by  the  Christian  Humanists,  scarcely  appealed  to  them. 
Their  longing  for  a  certainty  of  salvation  could  not  be 
satisfied  with  recommendations  to  virtuous  living  according 
to  the  rules  of  Neo-Platonic  ethics.  It  is  pathetic  to 
listen  to  the  appeals  made  to  Erasmus  for  something  mora 
than  he  could  ever  give: 

" '  Oh  1  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam,  where  art  thou  f '  said 
Albert  Diirer.  '  See  what  the  unjust  tyranny  of  earthly 
power,  the  power  of  darkness,  can  da  Hear,  thou  knight 
of  Christ !  Hide  forth  by  the  side  of  the  Lord  Christ ;  de- 
fend the  truth,  gain  the  martyr's  crown  I  As  it  is,  thou  art 
but  an  old  man.  I  have  heard  thee  say  that  thou  bast  given 
thyself  but  a  couple  more  years  of  active  service ;  spend 
them,  I  pray,  to  the  profit  of  tbe  gospel  and  the  true  Chris- 
tian faith,  and  believe  me  the  gates  of  Hell,  the  See  of  Borne, 
as  Christ  has  said,  will  not  prevail  against  thee.' " 1 

The  Reformation  needed  a  man  who  bad  himself  felt  that 
commanding  need  of  pardon  which  was  sending  his  fellows 
travelling  from  shrine  to  shrine,  who  could  tell  them  in 
plain  homely  words,  which  the  common  man  could  under- 
stand, how  each  one  of  them  could  win  that  pardon  for 
himself,  who  could  deliver  them  from  the  fear  of  the  priest, 
and  show  them  the  way  to  the  peace  of  God.  The  Refor- 
mation needed  Lather. 

>  LdtKhuh,  AOrtcU  D**'i  Tag*uck  *»  Ziim  fit  «*  KUdmitmdi 
(Leiprig,  lS8i),  p.  84. 
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BOOK  II. 

THE  REFORMATION. 

CHAPTER  L 

LUTHBH  TO  THE  BEGINNING  OP  THB  CONTROVERSY 
ABOUT  INDULGENCES.1 

5  1.    Why  Lutker  vxu  swstx&ful  at  the  Leader  in  a 
Reformation. 

Bktobmation  had  been  attempted  in  various  ways.  Learned 
ecclesiastical  Jurists  had  sought  to  bring  it  about  in  the 
fifteenth  century  by  what  was  called  Ctmeiliar  Se/orm. 
The  sincerity  and  ability  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement 
are  unquestioned;  but  they  bad  failed  ignominiously,  and 

1  Soroasa:  Halanohthon,  HUioria  d*  vita  at  aetit  Luthtri  (Wittsn- 
berg,  1545,  in  t&a  Corput  Bqformatenm,  vi.) ;  Matheaius,  Hitiorien  von 
.  .  Martini  Lvtheri,  Anfang,  Lert,  Leben  und  Sterbat  (Prague,  1896} ; 
Myonnina,  Btdoria  Reformation™  1517-154&  (Leipzig,  1718) ;  Ratieberger, 
QetchidiU  ubtr  Luiher  vnd  trim  Zcit  (Jens,  1850} ;  Xillian  Leib,  Annate 
won  ISOS-lStS  (vol*.  TlL  and  ii.  of  T.  Aretin's  BeUrage  xur  GetchiehU  und 
Lilteratur,  Munich,  1803-1806} ;  Wrampolmojer,  Tagfbuch  aber  Dr.  Martin 
Lvthtr,  gefahrt  mm  Dr.  Conrad  Contains,  1SS7  (Halle,  1885} ;  Caspar 
CrucigCT,  Tabula  thrtnologiect  actonan  M.  Lutheri  (Wittenberg,  156S) 
Furstemann,  Neutt  Urkundmbuch  lur  Qachkhle  dtr  tvanyclitchm  Kirehsn- 
reformation  (Hamburg,  1812] ;  Kolde,  Analeeta  Lutheran*  (Gotha,  1883) 
D.  Loesche,  Analteta  Luthtrana  tt  Meianehtkaniana,  (Gotha,  1 892} ;  LSacher. 
VollttSndige  Btfomationt-Ada  und  Docummta  (Leipzig,  1720-1729} 
Enden,  Dr.  Martin  Luther1!  Briefwechsei,  5  Tola.  (Fiai.kfurt,  1884-1893}  ■ 
Da  Watte,  Dr.  Martin  Luther"*  Briefe,  Stndtehrtiben  und  Bedenkt*,  G  vols. 
(Berlin,  1825-1828} ;  J.  CooMau*  (Rom.  Catb,),  Otmmcntariua  da  oclii  tt 
nripti*  M.  LulheH  ,  .  .  eb  mm  1617  utque  ad  annum  1557  (St.  Victor 
prope  Mognntiam,  1649) ;  V.  L.  Seokendorf,  Commtntariut  .  ,  .  at 
L*iherani*mo  (Frankfurt,  1892) ;  Gonttituliona  Fratrum  ErremUarum 
ftmeti  Augvtt-M  (NOrnberg,  1604) ;  Cambridge  Modern  Mittory,  ii.  ir. 
Utu  Boosat    J.  Soatlin,   Martin  Lather,  «•*»  Ltbrn  wmd  kw 
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the  Papacy  with  all  its  abuses  had  never  been  so  powerful 
ecclesiastically  as  when  its  superior  diplomacy  had  van- 
quished the  endeavour  to  hold  it  in  tutelage  to  a  council 

The  Christian  Humanists  had  made  their  attempt — 
preaching  a  moral  renovation  and  the  application  of  the 
existing  laws  of  the  Church  to  punish  ecclesiastical  wrong 
doers.  Colet  eloquently  assured  the  Anglican  Convocation 
that  the  Church  possessed  laws  which,  if  only  enforced, 
contained  provisions  ample  enough  to  curb  and  master  the 
ills  which  all  felt  to  be  rampant  Erasmus  had  held  up 
to  scorn  the  debased  religious  life  of  the  times,  and  had 
denounced  its  Judaism  and  Paganism.  Both  were  men  of 
scholarship  and  genius ;  but  they  had  never  been  able  to 
move  society  to  its  depths,  and  awaken  a  new  religious  life, 
which  was  the  one  thing  needful. 

History  knows  nothing  of  revivals  of  moral  living 
apart  from  some  new  religious  impulse.  The  motive 
power  needed  has  always  come  through  leaders  who  have 
had  communion  with  the  unseen.  Humanism  had  supplied 
a  superfluity  of  teaohers;  the  times  needed  a  prophet. 
They  received  one ;  a  man  of  the  people ;  bone  of  their 
bone,  and  flesh  of  their  flesh ;  one  who  had  himself  lived 
that  popular  religious  life  with  all  the  thoroughness  of  a 
strong,  earnest  nature,  who  had  sounded  all  its  depths  and 
tested  its  capacities,  and  gained  in  the  end  no  relief  for  his 

Sehriften,  ivola.  (Berlin.lSSB);  Th-Koldn,  Jfartt«£triW.  Sin* MograpKU, 
8  vols.  (Gotha,  1884,  1893) ;  A.  Hsusrath,  Luther'i  Leben,  3  vols.  (Berlin, 
1604) ;  Lindsay,  Luther  and  the  German  Reformation  (Edinburgh,  1900)  ; 
Kaliie,  Friedrich  dtr  Weitt  und  die  Anf&ngt  dtr  Reformation  mit  urchi- 
valaehm  Seilagen  (Erlangan,  1681),  and  Di*  deuttche  Augmtiner-Con- 
gregaHon  tind  Johaaa  r.  Staupitx  (Goths,  1879) ;  A  Haturath,  M.  Luther*! 
Romfahrt  nach  einem  gUtiJizeitigen  PilgcrWcht  (Berlin,  1804);  Osrgol, 
Vow.  jvngen  Luiher  (Erfurt,  189b) ;  Jilrgem,  Luther  cm  eeiner  Qtburt  bit 
turn  Ablaastreit,  I  roll.  (Leipzig,  1843-1847) ;  Eramhaar,  Die  Grafeehafl 
Mans/eld  \m  Seformationiaeitalter  (Eisleben,  184G) ;  Bnchwald,  Zur 
Wittenberg  Siadt-  tind  UnivertiiaiegeeehicktemaerlCe/ormaliontteit  (Leipzig, 
1898);  Kampsclmlto,  Die  UniversiUU  Erfurt  in  ihrem  Verh&itnitt  m  dm 
Humanismus  undder  Reformation  (Trier,  1856-18G0);  Cambridge  Mod- 
ernHietory,  ii.  iv.;  Smith,  Luthcr'e  Table  Talk;  A  Critical  Study  (New 
York,  1907) ;  Curric,  The  Letters  of  Martin  Luther  (London,  1908). 
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burdened  conscience ;  who  had  at  last  found  his  way  into 
the  presence  of  God,  and  who  knew,  by  his  own  personal 
experience,  that  the  living  God  was  accessible  to  every 
Christian.  He  had  won  the  freedom  of  a  Christian  man, . 
and  had  reached  through  faith  a  joy  in  living  far  deeper 
than  that  which  Humanism  boasted.  He  became  a  leader 
of  men,  because  his  joyous  faith  made  him  a  hero  by 
delivering  him  from  all  fear  of  Church  or  of  clergy — the 
fear  which  had  weighed  down  the  consciences  of  men  for 
generations.  Men  could  aw  what  faith  was  when  they 
looked  at  Luther. 

It  must  never  he  forgotten  that  to  his  contemporaries 
Lather  was  the  embodiment  of  personal  piety.  All  spoke 
of  bis  sensitiveness  to  religions  impressions  of  all  kinds  in 
his  early  years.  While  he  was  inside  the  convent,  whether 
before  or  after  be  had  found  deliverance  for  his  troubles  of 
soul,  his  fellows  regarded  him  as  a  model  of  piety.  In 
later  days,  when  he  stood  forth  as  a  Reformer,  he  became 
such  a  power  in  the  hearts  of  men  of  all  sorts  and  ranks, 
because  he  was  seen  to  be  a  thoroughly  pious  man.  Albert 
Dnrer  may  be  taken  as  a  type.  In  the  great  painter's 
diary  of  the  journey  he  made  with  his  wife  and  her  maid 
Susanna  to  the  Netherlands  (1520), — a  mere  summary  of 
the  places  he  visited  and  the  persons  he  saw,  of  what  be 
paid  for  food  and  lodging  and  travel,  of  the  prices  he  got 
for  his  pictures,  and  what  he  paid  for  his  purchases, 
literary  and  artistic, — he  tellB  how  he  heard  of  Luther's 
condemnation  at  Worms,  of  the  Reformer's  disappearance, 
of  his  supposed  murder  by  Popish  emissaries  (for  so  the 
report  went  through  Germany),  and  the  news  compelled 
him.  to  that  pouring  forth  of  prayers,  of  exclamations,  of 
fervent  appeals,  and  of  bitter  regrets,  which  fills  three  out 
of  the  whole  forty-six  pages.  The  Lather  he  almost 
worships  is  the  "  pious  man,"  the  "  follower ,  of  the  Lord 
and  of  the  true  Christian  faith,"  the  "man  enlightened  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,"  the  man  who  had  been  done  to  death  by 
the  Pope  and  the  priests  of  his  day,  as  the  Son  of  God  had 
been  murdered  by  the  priests  of  Jerusalem.  The  one 
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thing  which  fills  the  great  painter's  mind  is  the  persona] 
religions  life  of  the  man  Martin  Luther.1 

Another  source  of  Luther's  power  was  that  ha  had 
been  led  step  by  step,  and  that  his  countrymen  could 
follow  him  deliberately  without  being  startled  by  any  too 
sudden  changes.  He  was  one  of  themselves ;  he  took 
them  into  his  confidence  at  every  stage  of  his  publio 
career;  they  knew  him  thoroughly.  He  had  been  a 
monk,  and  that  was  natural  for  a  youth  of  his  exemplary 
piety.  He  had  lived  a  model  monastic  life;  his  com- 
panions and  his  superiors  were  unwearied  in  commending 
him.  He  had  spoken  openly  what  almost  all  good  men 
had  been  feeling  privately  about  Indulgences  in  plain 
language  which  all  could  understand;  and  he  had 
gradually  taught  himself  and  his  countrymen,  who  were 
following  his  career  breathlessly,  that  the  man  who  trusted 
in  God  did  not  need  to  fear  the  censures  of  Pope  or  of 
the  clergy.  He  emancipated  not  merely  trie  learned  and 
cultivated  classes,  but  the  common  people,  from  the  fear 
of  the  Church ;  and  this  was  the  one  thing  needful  for 
a  true  reformation.  So  long  as  the  people  of  Europe 
believed  that  the  priesthood  had  some  mysterious  powers, 
no  matter  how  vague  or  indefinite,  over  the  spiritual  and 
eternal  welfare  of  men  and  women,  freedom  of  conscience 
and  a  renovation  of  the  public  and  private  moral  life  was 
impossible.  The  spiritual  world  will  always  have  its 
anxieties  and  terrors  for  every  Christian  soul,  and  the 
greatest  achievement  of  Luther  was  that  by  teaching  and, 
above  all,  by  example,  he  showed  the  common  man  that 
he  was  in  God's  bands,  and  not  dependent  on  the  blessing 
or  banning  of  a  clerical  casta  For  Luther's  doctrine  of 
Justification  by  Faith,  as  be  himself  showed  in  his  tract 
on  the  Liberty  of  a  Christian  Man  (1520),  was  simply 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  indefinite  claim  which  tha 
mediaeval  Church  bad  always  made.  From  the  moment 
the  common  people,  simple  men  and  women,  knew  and 

*  AB/mhi  DUrtr't  Tugtbvxh  tier  Rtui  >*  dit  NitdtrlamU.  Kditad  bj 
Dr.  Tr.  LntMhoh  (Leipzig,  IBM),  pp.  28-8*. 
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felt  this,  they  were  freed  from  the  mysterious  dread  of 
Church  and  priesthood;  they  could  look  the  clergy  fairly 
in  the  face,  and  could  care  little  for  their  threats.  It  was 
because  Lather  had  freed  himself  from  this  dread,  because 
the  people,  who  knew  him  to  be  a  deeply  pious  man,  saw 
that  he  was  free  from  it,  and  therefore  that  they  need  be 
in  no  concern  about  it,  that  he  became  the  great  reformer 
and  the  popular  leader  in  an  age  which  was  compelled  to 
revise  its  thoughts  about  spiritual  things. 

Hence  it  is  that  we  may  say  without  exaggeration  that 
the  .Reformation  was  embodied  in  Martin  Lather,  that  it 
lived  in  him  as  in  no  one  else,  and  that  its  inner  religious 
history  may  be  best  studied  in  the  record  or  his  spiritual 
experiences  and  in  the  growth  of  his  religious  eonvictiona 

§  2.  Luther'a  Youth  and  Education. 

Martin  Luther  was  born  in  1483  (Nov.  10th)  at 
Eisleben,  and  spent  his  childhood  in  the  small  mining 
town  of  Mansfeld.  His  father,  Hans  Lather,  had  belonged 
to  Mohra  (Moortown),  a  small  peasant  township  lying  in 
the  north-east  corner  of  the  Thuringian  Wold,  and  hit 
mother,  Margarethe  Ziegler,  had  come  from  a  burgher  family 
in  Eisenach.  It  was  a  custom  among  these  Thuringian 
peasants  that  only  one  son,  and  that  usually  the  youngest, 
inherited  the  family  house  and  the  croft  The  others  were  , 
sent  out  one  by  one,  furnished  with  a  small  store  of  money 
from  the  family  strong-box,  to  make  their  way  in  the 
world.  Hans  Luther  had  determined  to  become  a  miner 
in  the  Mansfeld  district,  where  the  policy  of  the  Counts 
of  Mansfeld,  of  building  and  letting  out  on  hire  small 
smelting  furnaces,  enabled  thrifty  and  skilled  workmen  to 
rise  in  the  world.  The  father  soon  made  his  way.  He 
leased  one  and  then  three  of  these  furnaces.  He  won  the 
respect  of  his  neighbours,  for  he  became,  in  1491,  one  of 
the  four  members  of  the  village  council,  and  we  are  told 
that  the  Counts  of  Mansfeld  held  him  in  esteem. 

In  the  earlier  years,  when  Luther  was  a  child,  the 
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family  life  was  one  of  grinding  poverty,  and  Lather  often 
recalled  the  hard  struggles  of  his  parents.  He  had  often 
Been  bis  mother  carrying  the  wood  for  the  family  fire  from 
the  forest  on  her  poor  shoulders.  The  child  grew  up 
among  the  hard,  grimy,  coarse  surroundings  of  the  German 
working-class  life,  protected  from  much  that  was  evil  by 
the  wise  severity  of  his  parents.  He  imbibed  its  simple 
political  and  ecclesiastical  ideas.  He  learned  that  the 
Emperor  was  God's  ruler  on  earth,  who  would  protect  poor 
people  against  the  Turk,  and  that  the  Church  was  the 
"  Pope's  House,''  in  which  the  Bishop  of  Borne  was  the 
house-father.  He  was  taught  the  Creed,  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, and  the  Lord's  Prayer.  He  sang  such  simple 
evangelical  hymnB  as  "Ein  Kiudelein  so  lobelich,"  "Nun 
bitten  wir  den  beiligen  Geist,"  and  "  Crist  ist  erstanden." 
He  was  a  dreamy,  contemplative  child;  and  the  unseen 
world  was  never  out  of  his  thoughts.  He  knew  that  some 
of  the  miners  practised  sorcery  in  dark  corners  below  the 
earth.  He  feared  an  old  woman  who  lived  near;  she 
was  a  witch,  and  the  priest  himself  was  afraid  of  her, 
He  was  taught  about  Hell  and  Purgatory  and  the  Judg- 
ment to  come.  He  shivered  whenever  he  looked  at  the 
stained-glass  window  in  the  parish  church  and  saw  the 
frowning  face  of  Jesus,  who,  seated  on  a  rainbow  and  with 
a  flaming  sword  in  His  hand,  was  coming  to  judge  him, 
>  he  knew  not  when.  He  saw  the  crowds  of  pilgrims  who 
streamed  past  Mansfeld,  carrying  their  crucifixes  high,  and 
chanting  their  pilgrim  songs,  going  to  the  Bruno  Quertfort 
chapel  or  to  the  old  church  at  Wimmelberg.  He  saw 
paralytics  and  maimed  folk  carried  along  the  roads,  going 
to  embrace  the  wooden  cross  at  Kyffhauser,  and  find  a 
miraculous  cure;  and  sick  people  on  their  way  to  the 
cloister  church  at  Wimmelberg  to  be  cured  by  the  sound 
of  the  blessed  bells. 

The  boy  Luther  went  to  thi  village  school  in  Mansfeld, 

and  endured  the  cruelties  of  a  merciless  pedagogue.     He 

was  sent  for  a  year,  in  1497,  to  a  school  of  the  Brethren 

of  the  Common  Lot  in  Magdeburg.     Then  he  went  to  St 
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George's  school  in  Eisenach,  where  hs  remained  three 
years.  He  waa  a  "  poor  scholar,"  which  meant  a  boy  who 
received  his  lodging  and  education  free,  was  obliged  to  sing 
in  the  church  choir,  and  was  allowed  to  sing  in  the  streets, 
begging  for  food.  The  whole  town  was  under  the  spell 
of  St.  Elizabeth,  the  pious  landgravine,  who  had  given  up 
family  life  and  all  earthly  comforts  to  earn  a  mediaeval 
saintahip.  It  contained  nine  monasteries  and  nunneries, 
many  of  them  dating  back  to  the  days  of  St  Elizabeth ; 
her  good  deeds  were  emblazoned  on  the  windows  of  the 
church  in  which  Luther  sang  as  choir-boy;  he  had  long 
conversations  with  the  monks  who  belonged  to  her  founda- 
tions. The  boy  was  being  almost  insensibly  attracted  to 
that  revival  of  the  mediaeval  religious  life  which  was  the 
popular  religious  force  of  these  days.  He  had  glimpses  of 
the  old  homely  evangelical  piety,  this  time  accompanied  by 
a  refinement  of  manners  Luther  had  hitherto  been  un- 
acquainted with,  in  the  house  of  a  lady  who  is  identified  by 
biographers  with  a  certain  Frau  Cotta.  The  boy  enjoyed 
it  intensely,  and  his  naturally  sunny  nature  expanded  under 
its  influence.  But  it  did  not  touch  him  religiously.  He 
has  recorded  that  it  was  with  incredulous  surprise  that  he 
heard  his  hostess  say  that  there  was  nothing  ou  earth  more 
lovely  than  the  love  of  husband  and  wife,  when  it  is  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord. 

After  three  years'  stay  at  Eisenach,  Luther  entered  the 
University  of  Erfurt  (1501),  then  the  moat  famous  in 
Germany.  It  had  been  founded  in  1392  by  the  burghers 
of  the  town,  who  were  intensely  proud  of  their  own  Uni- 
versity, and  especially  of  the  fact  that  it  had  far  surpassed 
other  seats  of  learning  which  owed  their  origin  to  princes. 
The  academic  and  burgher  life  were  allied  at  Erfurt  as  they 
were  in  no  other  University  town.  The  days  of  graduation 
were  always  town  holidays,  and  at  the  graduation  pro- 
cessions the  officials  of  the  city  walked  with  the  University 
authorities.  Luther  tells  us  that  when  he  first  saw  the 
newly  made  graduates  marching  in  their  new  graduation 
robes  in  the  middle  of  the  procession,  he  thought  that 
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they  had  attained  to  the  summit  of  earthly  felicity.  The 
University  of  Erfurt  was  also  strictly  allied  to  the  Church. 
Different  Popes  had  enriched  it  with  privileges ;  the  Primate 
of  Germany,  the  Archbishop  of  Mainz,  was  its  Chancellor ; 
many  of  its  professors  held  ecclesiastical  prebends,  or  were 
monks ;  each  faculty  was  under  the  protection  of  a  tutelary 
saint ;  the  teachers  had  to  swear  to  teach  nothing  opposed 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Church ;  and  special  pains 
were  taken  to  prevent  the  rise  and  spread  of  heresy. 

Its  students  were  exposed  to  a  greater  variety  of 
influences  than  those  of  any  other  seat  of  learning  in 
Germany.  Its  theology  represented  the  more  modern  type 
of  scholastic,  the  Scotist ;  its  philosophy  was  the  nominalist 
teaching  of  William  of  Occam,  whose  great  disciple,  Gabriel 
Biel  (d.  1495),  had  been  one  of  its  most  celebrated  pro- 
fessors ;  the  system  of  biblical  interpretation,  first  intro- 
duced by  Nicholas  de  Lyra1  (d.  1340),  had  been  long 
taught  at  Erfurt  by  a  succession  of  able  masters ;  Human- 
ism had  won  an  early  entrance,  and  in  Luther's  time  the 
Erfurt  circle  of  "  Poets  "  was  already  famoua  The  strongly 
anti-clerical  teaching  of  John  of  Weasel,  who  had  lectured 
in  Erfurt  for  fifteen  years  (1445-1460),  had  left  its  mark 
on  the  University,  and  was  not  forgotten.  Hussite  propa- 
gandists, Lather  tells  us,  appeared  from  time  to  time, 
whispering  among  the  students  their  strange,  anti-clerical 
Christian  socialism.  While,  as  if  by  way  of  antidote,  there 
came  Papal  Legates,  whose  magnificence  bore  witness  to 
the  might  of  the  Roman  Church. 

Luther  had  been  sent  to  Erfurt  to  learn  Law,  and  the 
Faculty  of  Philosophy  gave  the  preliminary  training  re- 

1  Nicholas,  bom  it  Lyre,  a  village  ill  Normandy,  hi  one  of  the  sarlieat 
students  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  ;  he  explained  the  accepted  fourfold  mom 
of  Soriptnre  in  the  following  distich : 

"I/Uara  geets  docet,  qnid  credss  JIUgoria, 

IforalU  quid  agas,  quo  tendas  Anagogui*" 

Luther  used  his  commentaries  when  he  became  Professor  of  Theology  at 

Wittenberg,  ami  acknowledged  the  debt ;  but  it  ia  too  much  to  say  i 

"Si  Lyra  uon  lyrwset, 

Lntheros  uon  sal ta  wet." 
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quired.  The  young  student  worked  hard  at  the  prescribed 
tasks.  The  Scholastic  Philosophy,  he  said,  left  him  little 
time  for  classical  studies,  and  he  attended  none  of  the 
Humanist  lectures.  He  found  time,  however,  to  read  a 
good  many  Latin  authors  privately,  and  also  to  learn  some- 
thing of  Greek.  Virgil  and  Flautus  were  his  favourite 
authors ;  Cicero  also  charmed  him ;  he  read  Livy,  Terence, 
and  Horace.  He  seems  also  to  have  read  a  volume  of 
selections  from  Propertius,  Persius,  Lucretius,  Tibullus, 
SilviiiB  Italicus,  Statius,  and  Claudian.  But  he  was  never 
a  member  of  the  Humanist  circle ;  he  was  too  much  in 
earnest  about  religious  questions,  and  of  too  practical  a 
turn  of  mind. 

The  scanty  accounts  of  Luther's  student  days  show 
that  he  was  a  hardworking,  bright,  sociable  youth,  and 
musical  to  the  core.  His  companions  called  him  "the 
Philosopher,"  "  the  Musician,"  and  spoke  of  his  lute-playing, 
of  his  singing,  aud  of  Mb  ready  power  in  debate.  He 
took  his  various  degrees  in  unusually  short  tuna  He 
was  Bachelor  in  1502,  and  Master  in  1505.  His  father, 
proud  of  his  son's  success,  had  sent  him  the  costly  present  of 
a  Corpus  Juris.  He  may  have  begun  to  attend  the  lectures 
in  the  Faculty  of  Law,  when  he  suddenly  plunged  into  the 
Erfurt  Convent  of  the  Augustinian  Eremites. 

The  action  was  so  sudden  and  unexpected,  that  con- 
temporaries felt  bound  to  give  all  manner  of  explanations, 
and  these  have  been  woven  together  into  accounts  which 
are  legendary.1  Luther  himself  has  told  us  that  he  entered 
the  monastery  because  he  doubted  of  himself;  that  in  his 

1  Then  ii  one  persistent  contemporary  suggestion,  that  Luther  ni 
filially  driven  to  take  the  step  by  the  sudden  death  of  ft  companion,  for 
which  4  good  deal  may  be  said.  Oorgel  has  shown,  from  minute  researches 
in  the  university  archives,  that  ft  special  friend  of  Luther's,  Hisronymns 
Ponti  of  Windsheim,  who  was  working  along  with  him  for  his  Hagiater's 
degree,  died  suddenly  of  pleurisy  before  the  end  of  the  examination  ;  that 
»  few  weeks  after  Luther  had  taken  his  degree,  another  promising  student 
whom  ha  knew  died  of  the  plague ;  that  the  plague  broke  out  again  in 
Erfurt  three  months  afterwards;  and  that  Luther  entered  the  convent  a 
few  days  after  this  second  appearance  of  the  plague. — Ct  Geurg  Oergel, 
ram  JWt*M  LuAtr  (Erfurt,  18*8),  pp.  85  41. 
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ease  the  proverb  was  true,  "  Doubt  makes  a  monk"  He 
also  said  that  his  resolve  was  a  sudden  one,  because  he 
knew  that  his  decision  would  grieve  his  father  end  his 
mother. 

What  was  the  doubting  T  We  are  tempted  in  these 
days  to  think  of  intellectual  difficulties,  and  Luther's 
doubting  is  frequently  attributed  to  the  Half-questioning 
which  his  contact  with  Humanism  at  Erfurt  had  engen- 
dered. But  this  idea,  if  not  foreign  to  the  age,  was  strange 
to  Luther.  His  was  a  simple  pions  nature,  practical  rather 
than  speculative,  sensitive  and  imaginative.  He  could  play 
with  abstract  questions ;  but  it  was  pictures  that  compelled 
him  to  action.  He  has  left  on  record  a  series  of  pictures 
which  were  making  deeper  and  more  permanent  impression 
on  him  as  the  years  passed;  they  go  far  to  reveal  the 
history  of  his  struggles,  and  to  tell  us  what  the  doubts 
were  which  drove  him  into  the  convent  The  picture  on 
the  window  in  Mansfeld  church  of  Jesus  Bitting  on  a  rain- 
bow, with  frowning  countenance  and  drawn  sword  in  His 
hand,  coming  to  judge  the  wicked;  the  altar-piece  at 
Magdeburg  representing  a  great  ship  sailing  heavenwards, 
no  one  within  the  ship  but  priests  or  monks,  and  in  the 
sea  laymen  drowning,  or  saved  by  ropes  thrown  to  them 
by  the  priests  and  monks  who  were  safe  on  board ;  tbe 
living  picture  of  the  prince  of  Anhalt,  who  to  save  his 
soul  had  become  a  friar,  and  carried  the  begging  sack  on 
his  bent  shoulders  through  the  streets  of  Magdeburg;  the 
history  of  St  Elizabeth  blazoned  on  the  windows  of  the 
church  at  Eisenach ;  the  young  Carthusian  at  Eisenach, 
who  the  boy  thought  was  the  holiest  man  he  had  ever 
talked  to,  and  who  had  so  mortified  his  body  that  he  had 
come  to  look  like  a  very  old  man ;  the  terrible  deathbed 
scene  of  the  Erfurt  ecclesiastical  dignitary,  a  man  who 
held  twenty-two  benefices,  and  whom  Luther  had  often 
seen  riding  in  state  in  the  great  processions,  who  was 
known  to  be  an  evil-liver,  and  who  when  he  came  to  die 
filled  the  room  with  his  frantic  cries.  Luther  doubted 
whether  he  could  ever  do  what  he  believed  had  to  be  done 
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by  him  to  save  bis  soul  if  be  remained  in  the  world. 
That  was  what  compt  lied  him  to  become  a  monk,  and  bury 
himself  in  the  convent  The  lurid  fires  of  Hell  and  the 
pale  shades  of  Purgatory,  which  are  the  permanent  back- 
ground to  Dante's  Paradise,  were  present  to  Luther's  mind 
from  childhood.  Could  he  escape  the  one  and  gain  entrance 
to  the  other  if  he  remained  in  the  world  f  He  doubted  it, 
and  entered  the  convent 

J  8.  Zuther  in  the  Erfurt  Convent 

It  was  a  convent  of  the  Augustinian  Eremites,  perhaps 
the  most  highly  esteemed  of  monastic  orders  by  the  common 
people  of  Germany  during  the  earlier  decades  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  They  represented  the  very  best  type  of 
that  superstitious  mediaeval  revival  which  has  been  already 
described.1  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  because  they 
bore  the  name  of  Augustine,  the  evangelical  theology  of 
the  great  Western  Father  was  known  to  them.  Their 
leading  theologians  belonged  to  another  and  very  different 
school.  The  two  teachers  of  theology  in  the  Erfurt  con- 
vent, when  Luther  entered  in  1505,  were  John  Oenser  of 
Paltz,  and  John  Nathin  of  Neuenkirchen.  The  former  was 
widely  known  from  his  writings  in  favour  of  the  strictest 
form  of  papal  absolutism,  of  the  doctrine  of  Attrition,  and 
of  the  efficacy  of  papal  Indulgences.  It  is  not  probable 
that  Luther  was  one  of  his  pupils ;  for  he  retired  broken 
in  health  and  burdened  with  old  age  in  1507.'  The  latter, 
though  unknown  beyond  the  walls  of  the  convent,  was  an 
able  and  severe  master.  He  was  an  ardent  admirer  of 
Gabriel  Biel,  of  Peter  d'Ailly,  and  of  William  of  Occam 
their  common  master.     He   thought   little  of  any   inde- 

1  Of.  aba**,  pp.  137  ff. 

■  In  my  chapter  on  Luther  in  the  CamMdgt  Modern  Hillary,  if.  p.  114, 
where  uotee  were  Dot  permitted,  I  hare  laid  with  too  much  abruptness  that 
John  of  Palti  ffu  "the  teacher  of  Luther  himeelf."  Luther  wu  certainly 
taught  the  theology  of  John  of  Parts,  and  the  latter  waa  Tending  in  the 
monastery  during  two  yeara  of  Lnther'i  etey  there ;  but  it  b  more  probable 
that  Lnther'i  actual  initrnotor  wet  Sat.liin. 
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pendent  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  "  Brother  Martin," 
he  once  said  to  Luther,  "  let  the  Bible  alone ;  read  the  old 
teachers;  they  give  you  the  whole  marrow  of  the  Bible ; 
reading  the  Bible  simply  breeds  unrest. " '  Afterwards  he 
commanded  Luther  on  his  canonical  obedience  to  refrain 
(ram  Bible  study.11  It  was  he  who  made  Luther  read  and 
re-read  the  writings  of  Biel,  d'Ailly,  and  Occam,  until  he 
had  committed  to  memory  long  passages ;  and  who  taught 
the  Reformer  to  consider  Occam  "  his  dear  Master." 
Nathin  was  a  determined  opponent  of  the  Reformation 
until  his  death  in  1529  ;  but  Luther  always  spoke  of  him 
with  respect,  and  said  that  he  was  "  a  Christian  man  in 
spite  of  his  monk's  cowl." 

Luther  had  not  come  to  the  convent  to  Btudy  theo- 
logy ;  he  had  entered  it  to  save  his  souL  These  studies 
were  part  of  the  convent  discipline;  to  engage  in  them, 
part  of  his  vow  of  obedience.  He  worked  hard  at  them, 
and  pleased  his  superiors  greatly ;  worked  because  be  was  a 
submissive  monk.  They  left  a  deeper  impress  on  him  than 
most  of  his  biographers  have  cared  to  acknowledge.  He 
had  more  of  the  Schoolman  in  him  and  less  of  the  Humanist 
than  any  other'  of  the  men  who  stood  in  the  first  line  of 
leaders  in  the  Reformation  movement.  Some  of  his  later 
doctrines, 'and  especially  his  theory  of  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Supper,  came  to  him  from  these  convent  studies  in  d'Ailly 
and  Occam.  But  in  his  one  great  quest — how  to  save  his 
soul,  how  to  win  the  sense  of  God's  pardon — they  were 
more  a  hindrance  than  a  help.  Hin  teachers  might  be 
Augustinian  Eremites,  but  they  had  not  the  faintest 
knowledge  of  Augustinian  experimental  theology.  They 
belonged  to  the  most  pelagianising  school  of  mediceval 
Scholastic ;  and  their  last  word  always  was  that  man  must 
work  out  his  own  salvation.     Luther  tried  to  work  it  out 

1  In  the  Tixhrtden  (Progor,  Leipzig,  18881,  L  27,  the  »»ving  is  attributed 
to  Bartholorasui  Csingen,  who  is  erroneously  called  Luther's  teuher  in  the 
Erfurt  convent.  Uiingeu  did  not  enter  the  consent  before  1512.  Ha  ma 
a  professor  in  the  Univoraity  of  Erfurt,  not  In  the  convent. 

»N.  Selnecoer,  Histona  .  .  .  D.  If.  Lutktri :  "Jnanu  eat  omiarii 
Saorie  Bibliii  ez  cbediraitk  legere  scholastics  at  sophUUoi  script*." 
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in  the  most  approved  latex  mediaeval  fashion,  by  the 
strictest  asceticism.  He  fasted  and  scourged  himself ;  he 
practised  all  the  ordinary  forms  of  maceration,  and  invented 
new  ones ;  but  all  to  no  purpose.  For  when  an  awakened 
soul,  as  he  said  long  afterwards,  seeks  to  find  rest  in  work- 
righteousness,  it  stands  on  a  foundation  of  loose  sand  which 
it  feels  running  and  travelling  beneath  it ;  and  it  must  go 
from  one  good  work  to  another  and  to  another,  and  so  on 
without  end.  Luther  was  undergoing  all  unconsciously  the 
experience  of  Augustine,  and  what  tortured  and  terrified  the 
great  African  was  torturing  him.  He  had  learned  that 
man's  goodness  is  not  to  be  measured  by  his  neighbour's 
bat  by  God's,  and  that  man's  sin  is  not  to  be  weighed 
against  the  sins  of  his  neighbours,  but  against  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  His  theological  studies  told  him  that  God's 
pardon  could  be  had  through  the  Sacrament  of  Penance, 
and  that  the  first  part  of  that  sacrament  was  Borrow  for 
sin.  But  then  came  a  difficulty.  The  older,  and  surely 
the  better  theology,  explained  that  this  godly  sorrow  (con* 
fritia)  must  be  based  on  love  to  God.  Had  he  this  love  1 
God  always  appeared  to  him  as  an  implacable  Judge, 
inexorably  threatening  punishment  for  the  breaking  of  a  law 
which  it  seemed  impossible  to  keep.  He  had  to  confess  to 
himself  that  he  sometimes  almost  hated  this  arbitrary  Will 
which  the  nominalist  Schoolmen  called  God.  The  more 
modern  theology,  that  taught  by  the  chief  convent  theo- 
logian, John  of  Faltz,  asserted  that  the  sorrow  might  be 
based  on  meaner  motives  (atirttio),  and  that  this  attrition 
was  changed  into  contrition  in  the  Sacrament  of  Penance 
itself.  So  Luther  wearied  his  superiors  by  his  continual 
use  of  this  sacrament.  The  slightest  breach  of  the  most 
trifling  conventual  regulation  was  looked  on  as  a  sin,  and 
had  to  be  confessed  at  once  and  absolution  for  it  received, 
until  the  perplexed  lad  was  ordered  to  cease  confession 
until  he  had  committed  some  sin  worth  confessing.  His 
brethren  believed  Mttx  to  be  a  miracle  of  piety.  They 
boasted  about  him  in  their  monkish  fashion,  and  in  all  the 
monasteries  around,  and  as  far  away  as  Grimma.the  monks 
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and  nuns  talked  about  the  young  saint  In  the  Erfurt  con- 
vent. Meanwhile  the  "  young  saint "  himself  lived  a  life 
of  mental  anguish,  whispering  to  himself  that  he  was 
"  gallows-ripe."  Writing  in  1518,  years  after  the  conflict 
was  over,  Lather  tells  as  that  no  pen  could  describe  the 
mental  anguish  he  endured.1  Gleams  of  comfort  came  to 
him,  bat  they  were  transient.  The  Master  of  the  Novices 
gave  him  salutary  advice;  an  aged  brother  gave  him 
momentary  comfort  John  Staupitz,  the  Vicar-General  of 
the  Congregation,  during  his  visits  to  the  convent  was 
attracted  by  the  traces  of  hidden  conflicts  and  sincere 
endeavour  of  the  young  monk,  with  his  high  cheek-bones, 
emaciated  frame,  gleaming  eyes,  and  looks  of  settled 
despair.  He  tried  to  find  out  his  difficulties.  He  revoked 
Natbin's  order  that  Luther  should  not  read  the  Scriptures. 
He  encouraged  him  to  read  the  Bible;  he  gave  him  a 
Olossa  Ordinaria  or  conventual  ecclesiastical  commentary, 
where  passages  were  explained  by  quotations  from  eminent 
Church  Fathers,  and  difficulties  were  got  over  by  much 
pious  allegorising;  above  all,  he  urged  him  to  become  a 
good  tocatit  and  textualis  in  the  Bible,  i.e.  one  who,  when  he 
met  with  difficulties,  did  not  content  himself  with  com- 
mentaries, but  made  collections  of  parallel  passages  for 
himself,  and  found  explanations  of  one  in  the  others.  Still 
this  brought  at  first  little  help.  At  last  Staupitz  saw  the 
young  man's  real  difficulty,  and  gave  him  real  and  lasting 
assistance.  He  showed  Luther  that  he  had  been  rightly 
enough  contrasting  man's  sin  and  God's  holiness,  and 
measuring  the  depth  of  the  one  by  the  height  of  the  other ; 
that  he  had  been  following  the  truest  instincts  of  the 
deepest  piety  when  he  had  set  over -against  each  other  the 
righteousness  of  God  and  the  sin  and  helplessness  of  man ; 
bat  that  he  had  gone  wrong  when  he   kept  theae  two 

*  Modern  EoTnojiista  describe  all  this  as  the  self- torturing  of  an  h ystsrioal 
yonth.  Thoy  an  Barely  oblivions  to  the  fact  that  the  only  great  German 
medieval  Myatio  who  haa  bean  canonised  by  the  Romish  Church,  Henr* 
Sua,  want  through  •  similar  eiperianne  ;  and  that  those  very  ezperiaucaa 
war*  In  both  oaaaa  looked  on  by  oonteraponuiei  aj  the  fruit*  of  ■  mira  than 
ordinary  pbtji 
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thoughts  in  a  permanent  opposition.  He  then  explained 
that,  according  to  God's  promise,  the  righteousness  of  God 
might  become  man's  own  possession  in  and  through  Christ 
Jesus.  God  had  promised  that  man  could  have  fellowship 
with  Him;  all  fellowship  is  founded  on  personal  trust; 
and  trust,  the  personal  trust  of  the  believing  man  on  * 
personal  God  who  has  promised,  gives  man  that  fellowship 
with  God  through  which  all  things  that  belong  to  God  can 
become  his.  Without  this  personal  trust  or  faith,  all 
divine  things,  the  Incarnation  and  Passion  of  the  Saviour, 
the  Word  and  the  Sacraments,  however,  true  as  matters  of 
fact,  are  outside  man  and  cannot  be  truly  possessed.  But 
when  man  trusts  God  and  His  promises,  and  when  the 
fellowship,  which  trust  or  faith  always  creates,  is  once 
established,  then  they  can  be  truly  possessed  by  the  man 
who  trusts.  The  just  live  by  their  faith.  These  thoughts, 
acted  upon,  helped  Luther  gradually  to  win  his  way  to 
peace,  and  he  told  Staupitz  long  afterwards  that  it  was 
he  who  had  made  him  see  the  rays  of  light  which  dis- 
pelled the  darkness  of  his  soul.1  In  the  end,  the  vision  of 
the  true  relation  of  the  believing  man  to  God  came  to  him 
suddenly  with  all  the  force  of  a  personal  revelation,  and  the 
Btonn-tossed  soul  was  at  rest.  The  sudden  enlightenment, 
the  personal  revelation  which  was  to  change  his  whole  life, 
came  to  him  when  he  was  reading  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomamt 
in  his  cell.  It  came  to  Paul  when  he  was  riding  on  the 
road  to  Damascus;  to  Augustine  as  he  was  lying  under 
a  fig-tree  in  the  Milan  garden;  to  Francis  as  he  paced 
anxiously  the  flag-stones  of  the  Portiuncula  chapel  on  the 
plain  beneath  Aasisi ;  to  Suso  as  he  sat  at  table  in  the 
morning.  It  spoke  through  different  words: — to  Paul, 
"  Why  persecutest  thou  Me  1 " ;  ■  to  Augustine,  "  Put  ye  on 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  make  not  provision  for  the 
flesh "  ;'*  to  Francis,  "  Get  you  no  gold,  nor  silver,  nor 
brass  in  your  purses,  no  wallet  for  your  journey,  neithei 
two  coats,  nor  shoes,  nor  staff";4  to  Suso,  "My  son,  if 
•iota  TiiL*, 
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thou  wilt  hear  My  words."  *  Bat  though  the  words  were 
different,  the  personal  revelation,  which  mastered  the  men, 
was  the  same :  That  trust  in  the  All-merciful  Ood,  who 
has  revealed  Himself  in  Jesus  Christ,  creates  companion- 
ship with  God,  and .  that  all  other  things  are  nothing  in 
comparison  with  this  fellowship.  It  was  this  contact  with 
the  Unseen  which  fitted  Lather  for  his  task  as  the  leader 
of  men  in  an  age  which  was  longing  for  a  revival  of  moral 
living  inspired  by  a  fresh  religious  impulse.1 

It  is  not  certain  how  long  Luther's  protracted  straggle 
lasted.  There  are  indications  that  it  went  on  for  two  rears, 
and  that  he  did  not  attain  to  inward  peace  until  shortly 
before  he  was  sent  to  Wittenberg  in  1508.  The  intensity 
and  sincerity  of  the  conflict  marked  him  for  life.  The 
conviction  that  he,  weak  and  sinful  as  he  was,  nevertheless 
lived  in  personal  fellowship  with  the  God  whose  love  he 
was  experiencing,  became  the  one  fundamental  fact  of  life 
on  which  he,  a  human  personality,  could  take  his  stand  as 
on  a  foundation  of  rock ;  and  standing  on  it,  feeling  his  own 
strength,  he  could  also  be  a  source  of  strength  to  others. 
Everything  else,  however  venerable  and  sacred  it  might 
once  have  seemed,  might  prove  untrustworthy  without 
hereafter  disturbing  Luther's  religious  life,  provided  only  ' 
this  one  thing  remained  to  him.  For  the  moment,  how- 
ever, nothing  seemed  questionable.     The  inward  change 

'Pror.tLL 

'"If  we  review  ell  the  men  and  women  of  the  West  since  Angnstlne's 
time,  whom,  for  the  disposition  which  possessed  them,  history  hue  designated 
as  eminent  Christian!,  we  have  always  the  same  type  ;  wo  find  marked  con- 
viction of  sin,  complete  renunciation  of  their  own  strength,  and  trust  in 
grace,  in  the  personal  God  who  is  apprehended  as  the  Merciful  Otu  in  the 
humility  of  Christ  The  variations  of  this  frame  of  mind  are  innumerable 
— bat  the  fundamental  type  is  the  same.  This  frame  of  mind  is  taught  in 
sermons  and  in  instruction  by  truly  pious  Romanism  and  by  Evangelicals  ; 
[n  it  youthful  Christiana  are  trained,  and  dogmatics  are  constructed  in 
harmony  with  it.  It  has  always  produced  so  powerful  an  effect,  even  when 
it  is  only  preached  as  the  experience  of  others,  that  he  who  has  come  in  con- 
tact with  it  can  never  forget  it ;  it  accompanies  him  as  a  pillar  of  eland  by 
day  and  of  Bra  by  night ;  he  who  imagines  that  ha  has  long  shaken  it  off, 
lees  it  rising  up  suddenly  before  him  again."— Haroaok'a  Mittory  0/  Dofm*, 
v.  74  (Eng.  trans.,  London,  1698). 
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altered  nothing  ■  external  He  still  believed  that  the 
Church  was  the  "Pope's  House ";  he  accepted  all  its 
usages  and  institutions — its  Masses  and  its  relics,  its  in- 
dulgences and  its  pilgrimages,  its  hierarchy  and  its  monastic 
life.     He  was  still  a  monk  and  believed  in  his  vocation. 

Luther's  theological  studies  vera  continued.  He 
devoted  himself  'especially  to  Bernard,  in  whose  sermons 
on  the  Song  of  Solomon  he  found  the  same  thoughts  of  the 
relation  of  the  believing  soul  to  God  which  had  given  him 
comfort  He  began  to  Bhow  himself  a  good  man  of  busi- 
ness with  an  eye  to  the  heart  of  things.  Stanpitz  and  his 
chiefs  entrusted  him  with  some  delicate  commissions  on 
behalf  of  the  Order,  and  made  quiet  preparations  for  his 
advancement.  In  1508  he,  with  a  few  other  monks,  was 
sent  from  Erfurt  to  the  smaller  convent  at  Wittenberg,  to 
assist  the  small  University  there, 

§  4.  Lviher'a  tarty  IAft  tn  Wittenberg. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  century,  Frederick  the  Wise, 
Elector  of  Sazony  and  head  of  the  Ernestine  branch  of  his 
family,  bad  resolved  to  establish  a  University  for  bis 
dominions.  Frederick  had  maintained  close  relations  with 
the  AuguBtinian  Eremites  ever  since  he  had  made  acquaint- 
ance with  them  when  a  schoolboy  at  Grimma,  and  the 
Vicar-General,  John  Staupitz,  along  with  Dr.  Pollich  of 
Mellerstadt,  were  his  chief  advisers.  It  might  almost  be 
said  that  the  new  University  was,  from  the  beginning,  an 
educational  establishment  belonging  to  the  Order  of  monks 
which  Luther  had  joined.  Staupitz  himself  was  one  of  the 
professors,  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Theology ;  another 
Augustinian  Eremite  was  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts ;  the 
Patron  Saints  of  the  Order,  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  St. 
Augustine,  were  the  Patron  Saints  of  the  University; 
St.  Paul  was  the  Patron  Saint  of  the  Faculty  of  Theology, 
and  on  the  day  of  his  conversion  there  was  a  special 
celebration  of  the  Mass  with  a  sermon,  at  which  the  Bector 
(Dr.  Pollich)  and  the  whole  teaching  staff  wen  present. 
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The  University  was  poorly  endowed.  Electoral  Saxony 
was  not  a  rich  principality ;  some  mining  industry  did  exist 
in  the  south  end,  and  Zwickau  was  the  centre  of  a  great 
weaving  trade ;  but  the  great  proportion  of  the  inhabitants, 
whether  of  villages  or  towns,  subsisted  on  agriculture  of  a 
poor  kind.  There  was  not  much  money  at  the  Electoral 
court.  A  sum  got  from  the  sale  of  Indulgences  some  years 
before,  which  Frederick  had  not  allowed  to  leave  the 
country,  served  to  make  a  beginning.  The  prebends 
attached  to  the  Church  of  All  Saints  (the  Castle  Church) 
supplied  the  salaries  of  some  professors ;  the  others  were 
Aogustinian  Eremites,  who  gave  their  services  gratuitously. 

The  town  of  Wittenberg  was  more  like  a  large  village 
than  the  capital  of  a  principality.  In  1513  it  only  con- 
tained 3000  inhabitants  and  356  rateable  houses.  The 
houses  were  for  the  most  part  mean  wooden  dwellings, 
roughly  plastered  with  clay.  The  town  lay  in  the  very 
centre  of  Germany,  but  it  was  far  from  any  of  the  great 
trade  routes ;  the  inhabitants  had  a  good  deal  of  Wendish 
blood  in  their  veins,  and  were  inclined  to  be  sluggish  and 
intemperate.  The  environs  were  not  picturesque,  and  the 
surrounding  country  had  a  poor  soil  Altogether  it  was 
scarcely  the  place  for  a  University.  Imperial  privileges 
were  obtained  from  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  and  the 
University  was  opened  on  the  18th  of  October  1502. 

One  or  two  eminent  teachers  had  been  induced  to  come 
to  the  new  University.  Staupitz  collected  promising  young 
monks  from  many  convents  of  hie  Order  and  enrolled  them 
as  students,  and  the  University  entered  416  names  on  its 
books  during  its  first  year.  This  success  seems  to  have 
been  somewhat  artificial,  for  the  numbers  gradually  declined 
to  66  in  the  summer  session  of  1505.  Staupitz,  however, 
encouraged  Frederick  to  persevere. 

It  was  in  the  interests  of  the  young  University  that 
Luther  and  a  band  of  brother  monks  were  sent  from  Erfurt 
to  the  Wittenberg  convent.  There  he  was  set  to  teach  the 
Dialectic  and  Physics  of  Aristotle, — a  hateful  task, — but 
whether  to  the  monks  in  the  convent  or  in  the  University 
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it  is  impossible  to  say.  All  the  while  Staupitx  urged  him 
to  study  theology  in  order  to  teach  it.  It  was  then  that 
Lather  began  his  systematic  study  of  Augustine.  He  alac 
began  to  preach.  His  first  sermons  were  delivered  in  an  ■ 
old  chapel,  30  feet  long  and  20  feet  wide,  built  of  wood 
plastered  over  with  clay.  He  preached  to  the  monks. 
Dr.  Pollicb,  the  Bector,  went  sometimes  to  hear  him,  and 
spoke  to  the  Elector  of  the  young  monk  with  piercing  eyes 
and  strange  fancies  in  his  head. 

His  work  was  interrupted  by  a  command  to  go  to  Borne 
on  business  of  his  Order  (autumn  1511).  His  selection 
waa  a  great  honour,  and  Luther  felt  it  to  be  so ;  but  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  he  did  not  think  more  of 
the  fact  that  he  would  visit  the  Holy  City  as  a  devout 
pilgrim,  and  be  able  to  avail  himself  of  the  spiritual 
privileges  which  be  believed  were  to  be  found  there. 
When  he  got  to  the  end  of  bis  journey  and  first  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  city,  he  raised  bis  hands  in  an  ecstasy,  ex- 
claiming, "  I  greet  thee,  thou  Holy  Borne,  thrice  holy  from 
the  blood  of  the  martyrs." 

When  bis  official  work  was  done  he  set  about  seeing 
the  Holy  City  with  the  devotion  of  a  pilgrim.  He  visited 
all  the  famous  shrines,  especially  those  to  which  Indulg- 
ences were  attached.  He  listened  reverently  to  all  the 
accounts  given  of  the  relics  which  were  exhibited  to 
the  pilgrims,  and  believed  in  all  the  tales  told  him.  He 
thought  that  if  his  parents  had  been  dead  he  could  have 
assured  them  against  Purgatory  by  Baying  Masses  in  certain 
chapels.  Only  once,  it  is  said,  his  soul  showed  revolt.  He 
was  slowly  climbing  on  his  knees  the  Scala  Santa  (really  a 
mediaeval  staircase),  said  to  have  been  the  stone  steps 
leading  up  to  Pilate's  house  in  Jerusalem,  once  trodden  by 
the  feet  of  our  Lord ;  when  half-way  up  the  thought  came 
into  his  mind,  The  just  shall  live  by  his  faith ;  he  stood  up- 
right and  walked  slowly  down.  He  saw,  as  thousands 
of  pious  German  pilgrims  bad  done  before  his  time,  the 
moral  corruptions  which  disgraced  the  Holy  City — infidel 
priests  who  scoffed  at  the  sacred  mysteries  they  performed, 
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and  princes  of  the  Church  who  lived  in  open  sin.  He  saw 
and  loathed  the  moral  degradation,  and  the  scenes  imprinted 
themselves  on  his  memory;  bat  his  home  and  cloister 
training  enabled  him,  for  the  time  being,  in  spite  of  the 
loathing,  to  revel  in  the  memorials  of  the  old  heroio 
martyrs,  and  to  look  on  their  relics  as  storehouses  of  divine 
grace.  In  later  days  it  was  the  memories  of  the  vices  of 
the  Boman  Court  that  helped  him  to  harden  his  heart 
against  the  sentiment  which  surrounded  the  Holy  City. 

When  Luther  returned  to  Wittenberg  in  the  early 
summer  of  1512,  his  Vicar-General  sent  him  to  Erfurt  to 
complete  hU  training  for  the  doctorate  in  theology.  He 
graduated  as  Doctor  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  took  the 
Wittenberg  Doctor's  oath  to  defend  the  evangelical  truth 
vigorously  (viriliier),  was  made  a  member  of  the  Witten- 
berg Senate,  and  three  weeks  later  succeeded  Staupita  aa 
Professor  of  Theology. 

Luther  was  still  a  genuine  monk,  with  no  doubt  of  his 
vocation.  He  became  sub-prior  of  the  Wittenberg  convent 
in  1612,  and  was  made  the  District  'Vicar  over  the  eleven 
convents  in  Meissen  and  Thuringia  in  1 5 1 5.  But  that  side 
of  his  life  may  be  passed  over.  It  is  his  theological  work 
aa  professor  in  Wittenberg  University  that  is  important  for 
bis  career  as  a  reformer. 


§  S.  Luther1!  early  Ledum  in  Theology. 

From  the  beginning  his  lectures  on  theology  differed 
from  those  ordinarily  given,  but  not  because  he  had  any 
theological  opinions  at  variance  with  those  of  his  old 
teachers  at  Erfurt  No  one  attributed  any  sort  of  heretical 
views  to  the  young  Wittenberg  professor.  His  mind  was 
intensely  practical,  and  he  believed  that  theology  might  be 
made  useful  to  guide  men  to  find  the  grace  of  God  and  to 
tell  them  how,  having  acquired  through  trust  a  sense  of 
fellowship  with  God,  they  could  persevere  in  a  life  of 
joyous  obndienoe  to  God  and  His  commandments.  The 
fkiholaatin  theologians  of  Erfurt  and  elsewhere  did  not 
..I-,  Google 
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look  on  theology  as  a  practical  discipline  of  this  kind. 
Luther  thought  that  theology  ought  to  discuss  such 
matters,  and  he  knew  that  his  main  interest  in  theology 
lay  on  this  practical  side.  Besides,  as  he  has  told  us, 
be  regarded  himself  as  specially  set  apart  to  lecture  on 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  So,  like  John  Colet,  he  began  by 
expounding  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paxil  and  the  Psalms. 

Luther  never  knew  much  Hebrew,  and  he  used  the 
Vulgate  in  his  prelections.  He  had  a  huge  widely  printed 
volume  on  his  desk,  and  wrote  out  the  heads  of  his  lectures 
between  the  printed  lines.  Some  of  the  pages  still  survive 
m  the  Wolfenbiittel  Library,  and  can  be  studied.1 

He  made  some  use  of  the  commentaries  of  Nicholas  de 
Lyra,  but  got  most  assistance  from  passages  in  Augustine, 
Bernard,  and  Gerson,*  which  dealt  with  practical  religion,* 

■The  Wolfenbuttel  library  contain*  the  Psalter  (Vulgate)  used  by 
Luther  In  lecturing  on  the  Psalms.  The  book  iu  printed  At  Wittenberg 
in  ISIS  by  John  Gronenberg,  end  contain*  Luther's  note*  written  on  the 
KWgin  and  between  the  printed  lines, 

1  Luther's  indebtedness  to Gorson  (Jean  Charliar,  bom  In  I J6JJ  at  Gerson, 
a  hamlet  near  Bethel  In  the  Ardennes,  believed  by  boius  to  be  the  author  of 
the  He.  Imitation*  Christi]  ha*  not  been  sufficiently  noticed.  It  may  be 
[mrtially  estimated  by  Luther's  own  statement  that  moat  experimental 
dirinon,  lnolnding  Augustine,  when  dealing  with  the  struggle  of  the 
awakened  soul,  lay  moat  stress  on  that  part  of  the  conflict  which  cornea 
from  temptations  of  the  flesh  ;  Gerson  confines  himself  to  those  which 
are  purely  spiritual.  Luther,  during  his  soul-angniah  in  the  convent,  was 
a  young  monk  who  had  lived  a  humanly  stainless  life,  tan*  peur  ft  mm 
rqrrocht ;  Augustine,  a  middle-aged  professor  of  rhetorio,  had  been  living 
'or  years  in  a  state  of  sinful  concubinage. 

*  It  is  commonly  said  that  Luther  made  use  of  the  mytlieal  passage* 
found  tn  these  and  other  authors  ;  but  myttital  is  a  very  ambiguous  word. 
It  is  continually  used  to  express  personal  or  individual  piety  in  general ;  or 
this  personal  religion  a*  opposed  to  that  religious  life  which  is  consciously 
lived  within  the  fellowship  of  men  called  the  Church,  provided  with  the 
external  means  of  grace.  These  are,  however,  very  loose  nee*  of  the  word. 
The  fundamental  problem,  oven  in  Christian  Mysticism,  appears  to  me  to  bo 
how  to  bridge  the  gulf  between  the  creature  and  the  Creator,  while  the 
problem  in  Reformation  theology  ia  how  to  span  the  chasm  between  the 
sinful  man  and  the  righteous  God.  Henoa  in  mysticism  the  latdeney  la 
always  to  regard  tin  as  imperfection,  while  in  the  Reformation  theology  tin 
it  always  the  power  of  evil  and  invariably  includes  the  thought  of  guilt 
Luther  was  no  mystio  in  the  sous*  of  dsairijig  to  be  lost  w»  God:  ho  wiahad 
to  be  saved  tkrmtg\  Christ 
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Ilia  lectures  were  experimental.  He  started  with  the  fact 
of  man's  Bin,  the  possibility  of  reaching  a  sense  of  pardon 
and  of  fellowship  with  God  through  trust  in  His  promises. 
From  the  beginning  we  find  in  the  germ  what  grew  to  be 
the  main  thoughts  in  the  later  Lutheran  theology.  Men 
are  redeemed  apart  from  any  merits  of  their  own ;  God's 
grace  is  really  His  mercy  revealed  in  the  mission  and  work 
of  Christ ;  it  has  to  do  with  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  is 
the  fulfilment  of  His  promises ;  man's  faith  is  trust  in  the 
historical  work  of  Christ  and  in  the  verity  of  God.  These 
thought*  were  for  the  most  part  all  expressed  in  the  formal 
language  of  the  Scholastic  Theology  of  the  day.  They  grew 
in  clearness,  and  took  shape  in  a  series  of  propositions 
which  formed  the  common  basis  of  his  teaching :  man  wins 
pardon  through  the  free  grace  of  God :  when  man  lays 
bold  on  God's  promise  of  pardon  he  becomes  a  new 
creature;  this  sense  of  pardon  is  the  beginning  of  a 
new  life  of  sanctification ;  the  life  of  faith  is  Christianity 
on  its  inward  side ;  the  contrast  between  the  law  and  the 
gospel  is  something  fundamental :  there  is  a  real  distinc- 
tion between  the  outward  and  visible  Church  and  the  ideal 
Church,  which  latter  is  to  be  described  by  its  spiritual  and 
moral  relations  to  God  after  the  manner  of  Augustine. 
All  these  thoughts  simply  pushed  aside  the  ordinary 
theology  as  taught  in  the  schools  without  staying  to 
criticise  it, 

In  the  years  1515  and  1516,  which  bear  traces  of 
a  more  thoroughgoing  study  of  Augustine  and  of  the 
German  mediaeval  Mystics,  Luther  began  to  find  that 
he  could  not  express  the  thoughts  he  desired  to  convey 
in  the  ordinary  language  of  Scholastic  Theology,  and 
that  its  phrases  suggested  ideas  other  than  those  he 
wished  to  set  forth.  He  tried  to  find  another  Bet  of 
expressions.  It  is  characteristic  of  Luther's  conservatism, 
that  in  theological  phraseology,  as  afterwards  in  eccle- 
siastical institutions  and  ceremonies,  he  preferred  to  retain 
what  had  been  in  use  provided  only  he  could  put  his 
own  evangelical  meaning   into   it  in   a  not  too  arbitrary 
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way.1  Having  found  that  the  Scholaetio  phraseology 
did  not  always  suit  his  purpose,  he  turned  to  the  popular 
mystical  authors,  and  discovered  there  a  rich  store  of 
phrases  in  which  he  could  express  his  ideas  of  the  im- 
perfection of  man  towards  what  is  good.  Along  with 
this  change  in  language,  and  related  to  it,  we  find  evi- 
dence that  Luther  was  beginning  to  think  less  highly 
of  the  monastic  life  with  its  external  renunciations.  The 
thought  of  predestination,  meaning  by  that  not  an  abstract 
metaphysical  category,  but  the  conception  that  the  whole 
believer's  life,  and  what  it  involved,  depended  in  the 
last  resort  on  God  and  not  on  man,  came  more  and  more 
into  the  foreground.  Still  there  does  not  seem  any 
disposition  to  criticise  or  to  repudiate  the  current  theology 
of  the  day. 

The  earliest  traces  of  consei/nu  opposition  appeared 
about  the  middle  of  1516,  and  characteristically  on  the 
practical  and  not  on  the  speculative  side  of  theology.  They 
began  in  a  sermon  on  Indulgences,  preached  in  July  1516. 
Once  begun,  the  breach  widened  until  Luther  could  contrast 
"  our  theology  "  *  (the  theology  taught  by  Luther  and  hie 
colleagues  at  Wittenberg)  with  what  was  taught  elsewhere, 
and  notably  at  Erfurt.  The  former  represented  Augustine 
and  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  latter  was  founded  on 
Aristotle.  In  September  1517  he  raised  the  standard  of 
theological  revolt,  and  wrote  directly  against  the  "  Scholastic 
Theology  " ;  he  declared  that  it  was  Pelagian  at  heart,  and 
buried  out  of  sight  the  Augustinian  doctrines  of  grace ;  he 
lamented  the  fact  that  it  neglected  to  teach  the  supreme 
value  of  faith  and  of  inward  righteousness;  that  it  en- 
*-Of  coarse,  Luther's  intense  Individuality  appeared  in  hit  language  front 
the  flirt.  Take  aa  an  example  a  note  on  Pa,  IxxxIt.  4 :  "As  the  meadow 
ii  to  the  cow,  the  honae  to  the  man,  the  neat  to  the  bird,  Ihs  nek  to  the 
chamois,  and  the  atream  to  the  Ban,  to  la  the  Holy  Scripture  to  the  believing 

1  The  expression  la  interesting,  because  it  shows  that  Lather1*  influence 
had  made  at  least  two  of  his  oolleagnae  change  their  riewa,  Nicholas) 
Amsdorf  and  Andrew  Boden  stein  of  Oarlstadt  had  oome  to  Wittenberg  to 
teach  Scholastic  Theology,  and  Amsdorf  had  made  a  great  name  for  Mntwtf 
it  of  the  older  type  of  that  theology. 
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couraged  men  to  seek  escape  from  what  was  due  for  Bin  by 
means  of  Indulgences,  instead  of  exhorting  them  to  practise 
the  inward  repentance  which  belongs  to  every  genuine 
Christian  life. 

It  was  at  this  interesting  stage  of  his  own  religious 
development  that  Luther  felt  himself  forced  to  oppose 
publicly  the  sale  of  Indulgences  in  Germany. 

By  the  year  1517,  Luther  had  become  a  power  in 
Wittenberg  both  as  a  preacher  and  as  a  teacher.  He 
had  become  the  preacher  in  the  town  church,  from  whose 
pulpit  he  delivered  many  sermons  every  week,  taking  in- 
finite pains  to  make  himself  understood  by  the  "  raw 
Saxons."  He  became  a  great  preacher,  and,  like  all  great 
preachers,  he  denounced  prevalent  sine,  and  bewailed  the 
low  standard  of  morals  set  before  the  people  by  the  higher 
ecclesiastical  authorities ;  he  said  that  religion  was  not  an 
easy  thing ;  that  it  did  not  consist  in  the  decent  perform- 
ance of  external  ceremonies ;  that  the  sense  of  sin,  the 
experience  of  the  grace  of  God,  and  the  fear  of  God  and 
the  overcoming  of  that  fear  through  the  love  of  God,  were 
all  continuous  experiences. 

His  exegetical  lectures  seemed  like  a  rediscovery  of 
tbe  Holy  Scriptures.  Grave  burghers  of  Wittenberg 
matriculated  as  students  in  order  to  hear  them.  The 
fame  of  the  lecturer  spread,  and  students  from  all  parts 
of  Germany  crowded  to  the  small  remote  University,  until 
the  Elector  became  proud  of  his  seat  of  learning  and  of 
the  man  who  had  made  it  prosper. 

Such  a  man  could  not  keep  silent  when  he  saw  what 
he  believed  to  be  a  grave  source  of  moral  evil  approaching 
the  people  whose  souls  God  had  given  him  in  charge ;  and 
this  is  how  Luther  came  to  be  a  Reformer. 

Up  to  this  time  he  had  been  an  obedient  monk,  doing 
diligently  the  work  given  him,  highly  esteemed  by  his 
superiors,  fulfilling  the  expectations  of  his  Vicar-General, 
and  recognised  by  all  as  a  quiet  and  eminently  pious  man. 
He  had  a  strong,  simple  character,  with  nothing  of  the 
quixotic  about  him.     Of  course  he  saw  tbe  degradation  of 
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much  of  the  religions  life  of  the  times,  end  had  attended 
at  least  one  meeting  where  those  present  discussed  plans  of 
reformation.  He  had  then  (at  Leitzkau  in  1512)  declared 
that  every  true  reformation  must  begin  with  individual 
men,  that  it  must  reveal  itself  in  a  regenerate  heart  aflame 
with  faith  kindled  by  the  preaching  of  a  pure  gospel. 

§  6.  The  Indulgence-seller, 

What  drew  Luther  from  his  retirement  was  an  Indul- 
gence proclaimed  by  Pope  Leo  x,  farmed  by  Albert  of 
Brandenburg,  the  Archbishop  of  Mainz,  and  preached  by 
John  Tetzel,  a  Dominican  monk,  who  had  been  commis- 
sioned by  Albert  to  sell  for  him  the  Papal  letters,  as  the 
Indulgence  tickets  were  called.  It  had  been  announced 
that  the  monBy  raised  by  the  sales  would  be  used  to  build 
the  Basilica  of  St  Peter  to  be  a  tomb  worthy  of  the  great 
Apostle,  who  rested,  it  was  said,  in  a  Roman  grave. 

The  Indulgence-seller  had  usually  a  magnificent  recep- 
tion when  he  entered  a  German  town.  Frederick  Mecum 
(MyconiuB),  who  was  an  eye-witness,  thus  describes  the  en- 
trance of  Tetzel  into  the  town  of  Anna  berg  in  Ducal  Saxony : 

"  When  the  Commissary  or  Indulgence-seller  approached 
the  town,  the  Bull  (proclaiming  the  Indulgence)  was  carried 
before  him  on  a  cloth  of  velvet  and  gold,  and  all  the  priests 
and  monks,  the  town  council,  the  schoolmasters  and  their 
Bcholars,  and  all  the  men  and  women  went  out  to  meet  him 
with  banners  and  candles  and  songs,  forming  a  great  pro- 
cession ;  then  all  the  bells  ringing  and  all  the  organs  playing, 
they  accompanied  him  to  the  principal  church ;  a  red  cross 
was  set  up  in  the  midst  of  the  church,  and  the  Pope's  banner 
was  displayed ;  in  short,  one  might  think  they  were  receiving 
God  Himself.'' 

The  Commissary  then  preached  a  sermon  extolling  the 
Indulgence,  declaring  that  "  the  gate  of  heaven  was  open," 
and  that  the  sales  would  begin. 

Many  German  princes  had  no  great  love  for  the 
Indulgence-sellers,  and  Frederick,  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
..I-,  Google 
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bad  prohibited  Tetzel  from  entering  hia  territories.  Bat 
the  lands  of  Ernestine  (Electoral)  and  Albertina  XDucal) 
Saxony  were  so  mixed  up  that  it  was  easy  for  the  Com- 
missary to  command  the  whole  population  of  Electoral 
Saxony  without  actually  crossing  the  frontier.  The  "  Bed 
Cross  "  had  been  set  up  in  Zerbst  in  Ducal  Saxony  a  few 
miles  to  the  west,  and  at  Juterbogk  in  the  territory  of 
Magdeburg  s  few  miles  to  the  east  of  Wittenberg,  and 
people  had  gone  from  the  town  to  buy  the  Indulgence. 
Luther  believed  that  the  sales  were  injurious  to  the  moral 
and  religions  life  of  his  townsmen ;  the  reports  of  the 
sermons  and  addresses  of  the  Indulgence-seller  which 
reached  him  appeared  to  contain  what  he  believed  to  be 
both  lies  and  blasphemies.  He  secured  a  copy  of  the 
letter  of  recommendation  given  by  the  Archbishop  to  his 
Commissary,  and  his  indignation  grew  stronger.  Still  it 
was  only  after  much  hesitation,  after  many  of  his  friends 
had  urged  him  to  interfere,  and  in  deep  distress  of  mind, 
that  he  resolved  to  protest.  When  he  bad  determined  to 
do  something  he  went  about  the  matter  with  a  mixture  of 
caution  and  courage  which  were  characteristic  of  the  man. 
The  Church  of  All  Saints  (the  Castle  Church)  in 
Wittenberg  had  always  been  intimately  connected  with 
the  University ;  its  prebendaries  were  professors ;  its  doors 
were  used  as  a  board  on  which  to  publish  important 
academic  documents ;  and  notices  of  public  academic  "  dis- 
putations," common  enough  at  the  tune,  had  frequently 
appeared  there.  The  day  of  the  year  which  drew  the 
largest  concourse  of  townsmen  and  strangers  to  the  church 
was  All  Saints'  Day,  the  first  of  November.  It  was  the 
anniversary  of  the  consecration  of  the  building,  and  waa 
commemorated  by  a  prolonged  series  of  services.  The  Elector 
Frederick  was  a  great  collector  of  relics,  and  had  stored 
his  collection  in  the  church.1     He  had  also  procured  an 

1  Am  Qfottntad  oatekgna  of  rradarick'i  ooUeotion  of  rails  wu  prepared 

by  Loom  Cruinoh,  and  published  under  the   titla,    mumlaron-  Htilip. 

Amubuh  torn  Jokn  1500.    IthwbMn  reprinted  bj  0.  Hirth  of  Hnnlohin 
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Indulgence  to  benefit  all  who  came  to  attend  the  anni- 
versary services  and  look  at  the  relics. 

On  All  Saints'  Bay,  Luther  nailed  his  Ninety-five  Theses 
to  the  door  of  the  church.  It  was  a  strictly  academic  pro- 
ceeding. The  Professor  of  Theology  in  Wittenberg,  wishing 
to  elucidate  the  truth,  offered  to  discuss,  either  by  speech 
or  by  writing,  the  matter  of  Indulgences.1  He  put  forth 
ninety- five  propositions  or  heads  of  discussion  which  he 
proposed  to  maintain.  Academic  etiquette  was  strictly 
preserved;  the  subject,  judged  by  the  numberless  books 
which  had  been  written  on  it,  and  the  variety  of  opinions 
expressed,  was  eminently  suitable  for  debate ;  the  Theses 
were  offered  as  subjects  of  debate ;  Aid  the  author,  accord- 
ing to  the  usage  of  the  time  in  such  cases,  was  not  sup- 
posed to  be  definitely  committed  to  the  opinions  expressed. 

The  Theses,  however,  differed  from  most  programmes 
of  academic  discussions  in  this,  that  everyone  wanted  to 
read  them.  A  duplicate  was  made  in  German,  Copies 
of  the  Latin  original  and  the  translation  were  Bent  to  the 
University  printing-house,  and  the  presses  could  not  throw 
them  off  fast  enough  to  meet  the  demand  which  came  from 
all  parts  of  Germany. 

1  "Atnow  it  atndio  elneidande  Toritstin  hm  anlyoripta  dfapntabuutiir 
WittanbergEE,  prtesidente  R.  P.  Martino  Lutther,  HUB  et  not  thaologia) 
niagiitro  eitudemqua  ibidem  lector*  ordin&rio.  Quan  petit,  at  qui  non 
peanut  varbU  pt— wrtw  nobiacnm  diaaeptara,  agunt  id  UtarU  atnantaa.  la 
a  an  Mm  Domini  lottri  Hiaan  Chiirti.    Amam."" 
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CHAPTEB   II. 

FROM  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  INDULGENCE 

CONTROVERSY  TO  THE  DIET  OF  WORMS.1 

|  1.   The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Indulgences  in  the 
Sixteenth  Century. 

The  practice  of  Indulgences  pervaded  the  whole  penitential 
system  of  the  later  mediaeval  Church,  and  had  done  bo 
from  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Its  begin- 
nings go  back  a  thousand  years  before  Lather's  time. 

In  the  ancient  Church,  lapse  into  serious  Bin  involved 
separation  from  the  Christian  fellowship,  and  readmission  to 
communion  was  only  to  be  had  by  public  confession  made  in 
presence  of  the  whole  congregation,  and  by  the  manifestation 
of  a  true  repentance  in  performing  certain  satis/actions* 

1  Sourom  :  Thomas  Aquinas,  Sttmma  Tkeologice,  Supplementum  TertU* 
Parti*,  Qunationea  iit. -urii. ;  Aleiauder  of  Hales,  Stimma  Theologies,  ir.; 
Boasventnra,  Opera  Omnia;  1%  Librum  Quurtvn  Sententiartm,  dirt.  ix. ', 
toI.  r.  264  fT.  (Moguntue,  1009);  Denringer,  Enchiridion  Symbclorum  tt 
Dejlniiionum,  qua  de  rebut  fidei  it  morum  a  ameilii*  acumenieit  tt  nunmii 
pontijkiev*  emanantnt,  8th  od.  (Wiirzburg,  1900),  p.  175 ;  Kohler,  Doeu- 
menia  ram  AUamtreU  von  1517  (Tubingen,  1902). 

Litis  Books:  F.  Beringsr  (Soo.  Jes.),  Iter  Ablan,  tein  West*  *nd 
Gebrauch,  12th  ad.  (Paderborn,  1898) ;  Bourier,  Treatise  on  Indulgence! 
(Loudon,  1848) ;  Lea,  A  Hiitory  of  Auricular  Confetrian  and  Indulgtket  in 
On  Latin  Church,  t  role,  (Philadelphia,  1888] ;  Brieger,  Das  W—m  da 
AUatttt  am  Autgaag*  dt*  MtttdalUrt  (Leipzig,  1897) ;  Harnack,  Bittern 
of  Dogma,  tL  pp.  2*8-270;  GBts,  "Studisn  tor  Geschlchte  dee  Bus*. 
sacraments"  in  ZeiUchrift  filr  Kirdungaekuhte,  it.  821 II.,  iri.  641  D.  j 
Solmeider,  Der  Ablate  (1881)  ;  Cambridge  Modern  Ilutory,  11.  ir. 

*  The  on  of  the  word  Malta/action  to  denote  an  outward  sign  of  sorrow  foe 
■in  which  was  supposed  to  be  well-pleasing  to  God  and  to  afford  reasonable 
ground  for  the  congregation  restoring  a  lapsed  member,  is  very  old— much 
older  than  the  use  of  the  word  to  denote  the  work  of  Christ.  It  it  found  m 
early  as  the  time  ofTertullian  and  Cyprian. 
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such  as  (be  manumission  of  Blares,  prolonged  fasting 
extensive  almsgiving,  etc.  These  satisfaction*  were  the 
open  signs  of  heartfelt  Borrow,  and  vera  regarded  as  at 
once  well-pleasing  to  God  and  evidence  to  the  Christian 
oommnnity  that  the  penitent  had  true  repentance,  and 
might  be  received  back  again  into  their  midst  The  con- 
fession was  made  to  the  whole  congregation ;  the  amount  of 
satisfaction  deemed  necessary  was  estimated  by  the  con- 
gregation, and  readmieeiou  was  also  dependent  on  the  will 
of  the  whole  congregation.  It  often  happened  that  these 
satisfactions  were  mitigated  or  exchanged  for  others.  The 
penitent  might  fall  sick,  and  the  fasting  which  bad  been 
prescribed  coold  not  be  insisted  upon  without  danger  of 
death ;  in  such  a  case  the  external  sign  of  sorrow  which 
had  been  demanded  might  be  exchanged  for  another.  Or 
it  might  happen  that  the  community  became  convinced  of 
the  sincerity  of  the  repentance  without  insisting  that  the 
whole  of  the  prescribed  satisfaction,  need  be  performed.1 
These  exchanges  and  mitigations  of  satisfaction*  were  the 
email  beginnings  of  the  later  system  of  Indulgences. 

In  course  of  time  the  public  confession  of  ems  made 
to  the  whole  congregation  was  exchanged  for  a  private 
confession  made  to  the  priest,  and  instead  of  the  public 
satisfaction  imposed  by  the  whole  congregation,  it  was  left 
to  the  priest  to  enjoin  a  satisfaction  or  external  sign  of 

*  TertolUan  tu  no  believer  In  mi y  indulgence  shown  to  penitent  sinners, 
and  hit  account  of  the  way  in  which  penitents  appeared  before  the  oongrega. 
tion  to  ilk  for  a  remission  or  mitigation  of  the  ecclesiastical  sentence  pro- 
nounced against  them  is  doubtloaa  a  caricature,  but  It  may  be  taken  aa  a  not 
Unfair  description  of  what  must  have  frequently  taken  placet  "Ton  intro- 
duce Into  the  Church  the  penitent  adulterer  for  tbe  purpose  or  melting  the 
brotherhood  by  hie  amplication*.  Vou  lead  him  Into  the  midst,  clad  in 
aackolotl,  covered  with  ashes,  a  compound  of  disgrace  and  horror.  Be 
prostrates  himself  before  the  widows,  before  the  elders,  suing  for  the  tears 
of  all ;  he  seises  the  edge*  of  their  garments,  he  clasps  their  knees,  he  Usee* 
the  prints  of  their  feet.  Meanwhile  you  harangue  the  people  and  ezdte 
their  pity  for  the  sad  lot  of  tbe  penitent.  Good  pastor,  blessed  father  that 
yon  are,  yon  describe  the  coming  back  of  your  goat  In  recounting  the 
parable  of  the  lost  sheep.  And  in  oaae  your  ewe  lamb  may  takt  another 
leap  out  of  the  fold  .  .  .  you  fill  all  the  net  of  tbe  flock  with  apprehension 
at  the  *ery  moment  of  granting  indulgence."— (Z>s  Pudiatla,  18.) 
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sorrow  which  he  believed  wu  appropriate  to  the  sin 
committed  and  confessed.  The  substitution  of  a  private 
confession  to  the  priest  for  a  public  confession  made  to  the 
whole  congregation,  enlarged  the  circle  of  sins  confessed. 
The  stent  sins  of  the  heart  whose  presence  could  be  elicited 
by  the  questions  of  the  confessor  were  added  to  the  open 
Bins  seen  of  men.  The  circle  of  satisfactions  was  also 
widened  in  a  corresponding  fashion. 

When  the  imposition  of  satisfactions  was  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  priest,  it  was  felt  necessary  to  provide  some 
check  against  the  arbitrariness1  which  could  not  fail  to 
result  So  books  were  published  containing  lists  of  sins 
with  the  corresponding  appropriate  satisfactions  which 
ought  to  be  demanded  from  the  penitents.  If  it  be  re- 
membered that  some  of  the  sins  mentioned  were  very 
heinous  (murders,  incests,  outrages  of  all  kinds),  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  appropriate  satisfactions  or  penances,  as 
they  came  to  be  called,  were  very  severe  in  some  cases,  and 
extended  over  a  coarse  of  years.  From  the  seventh  cen- 
tury there  arose  a  practice  of  commuting  satisfactions  or 
penances.  A  penance  of  several  years'  practice  of  fasting 
might  be  commuted  into  saying  so  many  prayers  or  psalms, 
into  giving  a  definite  amount  of  alms,  or  even  into  a  money 
fine — and  in  this  last  case  the  analogy  of  the  Wehrgeld 
of  the  Germanic  tribal  codes  was  frequently  followed.1 
These  customary  commutations  were  frequently  inserted  in 
the  Penitentiaries  or  books  of  discipline.  This  new  custom 
commonly  took  the  form  that  the  penitent,  who  visited  a 
certain  church  on  a  prescribed  day  and  gave  a  contribution 
to  its  funds,  had  the  penance,  which  had  been  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  priest  in  the  ordinary  coarse  of  discipline, 
shortened  by  one-seventh,  one-third,  one-half,  as  the  case 
might  be.  This  was  in  every  case  the  commutation  or 
relaxation  of  the  penance  or  outward  sign  of  sorrow  which 

1  In  one  book  of  dlatdpHno  a  man  who  hu  committed  certain  ataa  It 
•rdsnd  either  to  go  on  pilgrimage  for  tan  yeaia,  or  to  lira  on  bread  and 
water  for  two  nan,  or  to  pay  12*.  a  year.  Detailed  information  may  b* 
(bund  in  Mimta,  DU  JBunbtkhtr  **d  dU  BumOttipl*  tUr  JSraW, 
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bad  been  imposed  according  to  the  regulations  of  the 
Chnrcb,  laid  down  in  the  Penitentiaries  {relaxatio  de  injvnda 
parnitentia).  This  was  the  real  origin  of  Indulgences,  and 
these  earliest  examples  were  invariably  a  relaxation  of 
ecclesiastical  penalties  which  had  been  imposed  according 
to  tbe  regular  custom  in  cases  of  discipline.  It  will  be 
seen  that  Luther  expressly  excluded  this  kind  of  Indulgence 
from  his  attack.  He  declared  that  what  the  Church  bad 
a  right  to  impose,  it  bad  a  right  to  relax.  It  was  at  first 
believed  that  this  right  to  relax  or  commute  imposed 
penances  was  in  the  hands  of  tbe  priests  who  bad  charge 
of  the  discipline  of  the  members  of  the  Church ;  but  the 
abuses  of  the  system  by  the  priests  ended  by  placing  tbe 
power  to  grant  Indulgences  in  the  hands  of  the  bishops, 
and  they  used  the  money  procured  in  building  many  of  the 
great  mediaeval  cathedrals.  Episcopal  abase  of  Indulgences 
led  to  their  being  reserved  for  the  Popes. 

Three  conceptions,  all  of  which  belong  to  tbe  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  century,  combined  to  effect  a 
great  change  on  this  old  and  simple  idea  of  Indulgences. 
These  were — (1)  tbe  formulation  of  the  thought  of  a 
treasury  of  merits  (thesaurus  mtritorum);  (2)  the  change 
of  the  institution  into  the  Sacrament  of  Penance ;  and 
(3)  the  distinction  between  attrition  and  contrition  in  the 
thought  of  the  kind  of  sorrow  God  demands  from  a  real 
penitent 

The  conception  of  a  storehouse  of  merits  (thesaurus 
meritorum  or  indulgentiarum)  was  first  formulated  by 
Alexander  of  Bales1  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  his 
ideas  were  accepted,  enlarged,  and  made  more  precise  by 
succeeding  theologians.1  Starting  with  the  existing  practice 
in  the  Church  that  some  penances  (such  as  pilgrimages) 
might  be  vicariously  performed,  and  bringing  together 
the  several  thoughts  that  the  faithful  are  members  of  one 
body,  that  the  good  deeds  of  each  of  the  members  are 
the  common  property  of  all,  and  therefore  that  the  mora 

1  SuMmm,  jr.  as. 

•  Thomai  Aqniau,  Ammm  Tkadogve,  Ui.,  Ewpfiim—Sim,  Qus*.  xxv.  1. 
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sinful  can  benefit  by  the  good  deeds  of  their  more  saintly 
brethren,  and  that  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  sufficient  to 
wipe  out  the  sins  of  all,  theologians  gradually  formulated 
the  doctrine  that  there  was  a  common  storehouse  which 
contained  the  good  deeds  of  living  men  and  women,  of 
the  saints  in  heaven  and  the  inexhaustible  merits  of 
Christ,  and  that  all  these  merits  accumulated  there  had 
been  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  Pope,  and  could  be 
dispensed  by  him  to  the  faithful.  The  doctrine  was  not 
very  precisely  defined  by  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  but  it  was  generally  believed  in,  taught,  and 
accepted.  It  went  to  increase  the  vague  sense  of  super- 
natural, spiritual  powers  attached  to  the  person  of  the 
Bishop  of  Borne.  It  had  one  important  consequence  on 
the  doctrine  of  Indulgences.  They  might  be  the  pay- 
ment out  of  this  treasury  of  an  absolute  equivalent  for  the 
satisfaction  due  by  the  penitent  for  his  sins ;  they  were 
no  longer  merely  the  substitution  of  one  form  of  penance 
for  another,  or  the  relaxation  of  a  penance  enjoined. 

The  institution  of  Penance  contained  within  it  the  four 
practices  of  Sorrow  for  the  sins  committed  (oontritio) ;  the 
Confession  of  these  sins  to  the  priest ;  Satisfaction,  or  the 
due  manifestation  of  sorrow  in  the  ways  prescribed  by 
the  Church  through  the  command  of  the  confessor ;  and  the 
Pardon  (absolutio)  pronounced  by  the  priest  in  God's  name. 
The  pardon  followed  the  satisfaction.  But  when  the 
institution  became  the  Sacrament  of  Penance,  the  order 
was  changed :  absolution  followed  confession  and  came 
before  satisfaction,  which  it  had  formerly  followed.  Satis- 
faction lost  its  old  meaning.  It  was  no  longer  the  outward 
sign  of  sorrow  and  the  necessary  precedent  of  pardon  or 
absolution.  According  to  the  new  theory,  the  absolution 
which  immediately  followed  confession  had  the  effect  of 
removing  the  whole  guilt  of  the  sins  confessed,  and  with 
the  guilt  the  whole  of  the  eternal  punishment  dua  This 
cancelling  of  guilt  and  of  eternal  punishment  did  not, 
f'owever,  forthwith  open  the  gates  of  heaven  to  the  par- 
doned sinner.  It  was  felt  that  the  justice  of  God  could 
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not  permit  the  baptized  sinner  to  escape  from  all  punish- 
ment whatever.  Hence  it  was  said  that  although  eternal 
punishment  had  disappeared  with  the  absolution,  there 
remained  temporal  punishment  due  for  the  sins,  and  that 
heaven  could  not  be  entered  until  this  temporal  punish- 
ment had  been  endured.1  Temporal  punishments  might 
be  of  two  kinds — those  endured  in  this  life,  or  those 
suffered  in  a  place  of  punishment  after  death.  The  pen- 
ance imposed  by  the  priest,  the  satisfaction,  now  became 
the  temporal  punishment  due  for  sins  committed.  If  the 
priest  had  imposed  the  due  amount,  and  if  the  penitent 
was  able  to  perform  all  that  had  been  imposed,  the  sins 
were  expiated.  But  if  the  priest  had  imposed  leas  than 
the  justice  of  God  actually  demanded,  then  these  temporal 
pains  had  to  be  completed  in  Purgatory.  This  gave  rise 
to  great  uncertainty ;  for  who  could  feel  assured  that  the 
priest  had  calculated  rightly,  and  had  imposed  satisfactions 
or  temporal  penalties  which  were  of  the  precise  amount 
demanded  by  the  justice  of  God  f  Hence  the  pains  of 
Purgatory  threatened  every  man.  It  was  here  that  the 
new  idea  of  Indulgences  came  in  to  aid  the  faithful  by 
securing  him  against  the  pains  of  Purgatory,  which  were 
not  included  in  the  absolution  obtained  in  the  Sacrament 
of  Penance.  Indulgences  in  the  sense  of  relaxations  of 
imposed  penances  went  into  the  background,  and  the 
really  valuable  Indulgence  was  one  which,  because  of  the 
merits  transferred  from  the  storehouse  of  merits,  was  an 
equivalent  in  God'a  sight  for  the  temporal  punishments 
due  for  sins.  Thus,  in  the  opinion  of  Alexander  of  Hales, 
of  Bonavontura,'  and,  above  all,  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  real 

1      "l>n  iprlahat  'Bo  I6h  »w  ktaton  in  todet  not, 

Ain  jeder  pries ter  mioh  id  ftbeoliiren  not': 
Ton  Schuld  ist  war,  noch  nitt  von  pelu,  bo  da  Wat  tod, 
Ja  for  ain  itnnd  in  fegfeilr  dart. 
Gabat  dn  das  Kaysere  glite." 
— (Wackernagel,  Dot  dmUxht  Kir&enlied,  etc  iL  1068.) 

1  BonaTflntura,  In  Libnim  Quartum  Senlenliurum,  Dist,  zz.  Qnaut.  5. 
Alexander  of  Ealea,  fhtmma,  it.  Quant  69  ;  Thomaa  Aquinas,  Svmma,  lit 
Suppl.  Qsmt  i.  a. 
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value  of  Indulgences  was  that  they  procured  the  r 
of  penalties  due  after  absolution,  whether  these  penalties 
were  penances  imposed  by  the  priest  or  not;  and  when 
the  uncertainty  of  the  imposed  penalties  is  remembered, 
the  most  valuable  of  all  Indulgences  were  those  which  had 
regard  to  the  utiini posed  penalties ;  the  priest  might  make 
a  mistake,  but  God  did  not  blunder. 

While  Indulgences  were  always  connected  with  satis- 
factions, and  changed  with  the  changes  in  the  meaning  of 
the  latter  term,  they  were  not  the  less  influenced  by  a 
distinction  which  came  to  be  drawn  between  attrition  and 
contrition,  and  by  the  application  of  the  distinction  to  the 
theory  of  the  Sacrament  of  Penance.  During  the  earlier 
Middle  Ages  and  down  to  the  thirteenth  century,  it  was 
always  held  that  contrition  (sorrow  prompted  by  love)  was 
the  one  thing  taken  into  account  by  God  in  pardoning  the 
sinner.  The  theologians  of  the  thirteenth  century,  how- 
ever, began  to  draw  a  distinction  between  this  godly  sorrow 
and  a  certain  amount  of  Borrow  which  might  arise  from  a 
variety  of  causes  of  a  less  worthy  nature,  and  especially 
from  servile  fear.  This  was  called  attrition;  and  it  was 
held  that  this  attrition,  though  of  itself  too  imperfect  to 
win  the  pardon  of  God,  might  become  perfected  through 
the  confession  heard  by  the  priest,  and  in  the  sacramental 
absolution  pronounced  by  him.  Very  naturally,  though 
perhaps  illogically,  it  was  believed  that  an  imperfect  sorrow, 
though  sufficient  to  procure  absolution,  and,  therefore,  the 
blotting  out  of  eternal  punishment,  merited  more  temporal 
punishment  than  if  it  had  been  sorrow  of  a  godly  sort. 
But  it  was  these  temporal  penalties  (including  the  pains 
of  Purgatory)  that  Indulgences  provided  for.  Hence, 
Indulgences  appealed  more  strongly  to  the  indifferent 
Christian,  who  knew  that  he  bad  sinned,  and  at  the  same 
time  felt  that  his  sorrow  was  not  the  effect  of  his  love  to 
God.  He  knew  that  his  sins  deserved  some  punishment 
His  conscience,  however  weak,  told  him  that  he  could  not 
sin  with  perfect  impunity,  and  that  something  more  was 
needed  than  bis  perfunctory  confession  to  a  priest.     He 
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felt  that  he  most  do  sotnethvng- — fast,  or  go  on  a  t. 
or  purchase  an  Indulgence.  It  was  at  this'  point  that  the 
Church  intervened  to  show  him  how  his  poor  performance 
could  be  transformed  by  the  power  of  the  Church  and  its 
treasury  of  merits  into  something  so  great  that  the  penal- 
ties of  Purgatory  could  be  actually  evaded.  Hie  cheap 
Borrow,  his  careless  confession,  need  not  trouble  him, 
Hence,  for  the  ordinary  indifferent  Christian,  Attrition, 
Confession,  and  Indulgence  became  the  three  heads  of  the 
scheme  of  the  Church  for  his  salvation.  The  one  thing 
that  satisfied  his  conscience  was  the  burdensome  thing 
he  had  to  do,  and  that  was  to  procure  an  Indulgence 
— a  matter  made  increasingly  easy  for  him  as  time 
went  on. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  doctrine  of  Attrition, 
smd  its  evident  effect  in  deadening  the  conscience  and  in 
lowering  the  standard  of  morality,  had  the  undivided  sup- 
port of  the  theologians  of  the  later  Middle  Ages,  but  it 
was  the  doctrine  taught  by  most  of  the  Scotist  theologians, 
who  took  the  lead  in  theological  thinking  during  these 
times.  It  was  set  forth  in  its  most  extravagant  form 
by  such  a  representative  man  as  John  of  Palti  in  Erfurt ; 
it  was  preached  by  the  pardon-sellers;  it  was  eagerly 
welcomed  by  indifferent  Christians,  who  desired  to  escape 
the  penalties  of  sin  without  abandoning  its  enjoyments; 
it  exalted  the  power  of  the  priesthood;  and  it  was 
specially  valuable  in  securing  good  sales  of  Indulgences 
and  therefore  in  increasing  the  papal  revenues.  It 
lay  at  the  basis  of  the  whole  theory  and  practice  of 
Indulgences,  which  confronted  Luther  when  he  issued  his 
Tknm, 

History  shows  us  that  gross  abuses  had  always  gathered 
round  the  practice  of  Indulgences,  even  in  their  earlier  and 
simpler  forms.  The  priests  had  abused  the  system,  and 
the  power  of  issuing  Indulgences  had  been  taken  from 
them  and  confined  to  the  bishops.  The  bishops,  in  turn. 
had  abused  the  privilege,  and  the  Popes  bad  gradually 
assumed  that  the  power  to  grant  an  Indulgence  belonged 
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to  the  Bishop  of  Borne  exclusively,  or  to  those  to  whom 
he  might  delegate  it;  and  this  assumption  seemed  both 
reasonable  and  salutary.  The  power  was  at  first  sparingly 
used.  It  is  true  that  Pope  Urban  n.,  in  1095,  promised 
to  the  Crusaders  an  Indulgence  such  as  had  never  before 
been  heard  of — a  complete  remission  of  all  imposed 
canonical  penances ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteen  centuries  that  Indulgences,  now  doubly  danger 
ous  to  the  moral  life  from  the  new  theories  which  had 
arisen,  were  lavished  even  mora  unsparingly  than  in  the 
'  days  when  any  bishop  had  power  to  grant  them.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  they  were  given  to 
raise  recruits  for  papal  wars.  They  were  lavished  on  the 
religious  Orders,  either  for  the  benefit  of  the  members  or 
for  the  purpose  of  attracting  strangers  and  their  gifts  to 
their  churches.  They  were  bestowed  on  cathedrals  and 
other  churches,  or  on  individual  altars  in  churches,  and  had 
the  effect  of  endowments.  They  were  joined  to  special 
collections  of  relics,  to  be  earned  by  the  faithful  who 
visited  the  shrines.  They  were  given  to  hospitals,  and  for 
the  upkeep  of  bridges  and  of  roads.  Wherever  they  are 
met  with  in  the  later  Middle  Ages,  and  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  say  where  they  are  not  to  be  found,  they  are  seen 
to  be  associated  with  sordid  money -getting,  and,  as 
Luther  remarked  in  an  early  sermon  on  the  subject,  they 
were  a  very  grievous  instrument  placed  in  the  hand  of 
avarice. 

The  practice  of  granting  Indulgences  was  universally 
prevalent  and  was  universally  accepted ;  but  it  was  not  easy 
to  give  an  explanation  of  the  system,  in  the  sense  of  show- 
ing that  it  was  an  essential  element  in  Christian  discipline. 
No  mediaeval  theologian  attempted  to  do  any  such  thing. 
Bonaventura  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  two  great  School- 
men who  did  more  than  any  others  to  provide  a  theological 
basis  for  the  system,  tell  us  quite  frankly  that  it  is  their 
business  to  accept  the  fact  that  Indulgences  do  exist  as 
part  of  the  penitentiary  discipline  of  the  Church,  and, 
accepting  it,  they  thought  themselves  bound  to  construct  a 
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reasonable  theory.1  The  practice  altered,  and  new  theories 
were  needed  to  explain  the  variations.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  these  explanations  did  not  always  agree;  and 
that  there  were  very  great  differences  of  opinion  abont 
what  an  Indulgence  really  effected  for  the  man  who 
bought  it 

Of  all  those  disputed  questions  the  most  important 
was :  Did  an  Indulgence  give  remission  for  the  guilt  of  sin, 
or  only  for  certain  penalties  which  followed  the  sinful 
deed  f  This  is  a  question  about  which  modern  Bomanists 
are  extremely  sensitive.  • 

The  universal  answer  given  by  all  defenders  of  Indul- 
gences who  have  written  on  the  subject  since  the  Council 
of  Trent,  is  that  guilt  (culpa)  and  eternal  punishment 
(poena  eterrutt)  are  dealt  with  in  the  Sacrament  of  Penance, 
and  that  Indulgences  relate  only  to  temporal  punishments, 
including  under  that  designation  the  pains  of  Purgatory. 
This  modern  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  moat  eminent 
authorities  of  the  medieval  Church.  It  has  been  accepted 
in  the  description  of  the  theory  of  Indulgences  given 
above,  since  it  has  been  said  that  the  principal  use  of 
Indulgences  was  to  secure  against  Purgatory.  But  these 
statements  do  not  exhaust  the  question.  Medieval  theo- 
logy did  not  create  Indulgences,  it  only  followed  and  tried 
to  justify  the  practices  of  the  Pope  and  of  the  Soman 
Curia, — a  rather  difficult  task.  The  question  still  remains 
whether  some  of  the  Papal  Bulls  promulgating  Indulgences 
did  not  promise  the  removal  of  guilt  as  well  as  security 
against  temporal  punishments.  If  these  be  examined, 
spurious  Bulls  being  set  aside,  it  will  be  found  that  many 
of  them  make  no  mention  of  the  need  of  previous  con- 
fession and  of  priestly  absolution ;  that  one  or  two 
expressly  make  mention  of  a  remission  of  guilt  as  well  as 
of  penalty;  and  that  many  (especially  those  which  pro- 

'ThoBM  AqnhiM,  Bumma  Tktdoglm,  iii.,   Bupplem.  Quicatio  xzt.  1  ; 
"  Eoeloaf*  nnlieiwJl*  lion  potest  emit .  .  .  eooleais  urtnnalia  indulgent!** 
approbat  rt  faoit-     Ergu  indulgeutiie  alirjuid  talent  ...  quia  impiam  auat 
dicat*  quad  Scolasut  aliqnid  rani  faoanL" 
If* 
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claim  a  Jubilee  Indulgence)  nse  language  which  inevitably 
led  intelligent  laymen  like  Dante  to  believe  that  the  Popes 
did  proclaim  the  remission  of  guilt  as  well  as  of  penalty. 
Of  course,  it  may  be  said  that  in  those  days  the  distinction 
between  guilt  (culpa)  and  penalty  (pcena)  had  not  been  very 
exactly  defined,  and  that  the  phrase  remission  of  tint  was 
used  to  denote  both  remission  of  guilt  and  remission  of 
penalty;  still  it  is  difficult  to  withstand  the  conclusion 
that,  even  in  theory,  Indulgences  had  been  declared  to  be 
efficacious  for  the  removal  of  the  guilt  of  ain  in  the  pre- 
•  sence  of  God. 

These  questions  of  the  theological  meaning  of  an 
Indulgence,  though  necessary  to  understand  the  whole 
situation,  had  after  all  little  to  do  with  Lather's  action. 
He  approached  the  whole  matter  from  the  side  of  the 
practical  effect  of  the  proclamation  of  an  Indulgence  on 
the  minds  of  common  men  who  knew  nothing  of  refined 
theological  distinctions ;  and  the  evidence  that  the  common 
people  did  generally  believe  that  an  Indulgence  did  -remove 
the  guilt  of  sin  is  overwhelming.  Contemporary  chroniclers 
are  to  be  found  who  declare  that  Indulgences  given  to 
Crusaders  remit  the  guilt  as  well  as  the  punishment ; 
contemporary  preachers  assert  that  plenary  Indulgences 
remit  guilt,  and  justify  their  opinion  by  declaring  that 
such  indulgences  were  supposed  to  contain  within  them 
the  Sacrament  of  Penance.  The  popular  guide-books 
written  for  pilgrims  to  Rome  and  CompoBtella  spread  the 
popular  idea  that  Indulgences  acquired  by  such  pilgrimages 
do  remit  guilt  as  well  as  penalty.  The  popular  belief  was 
so  thoroughly  acknowledged,  that  even  Councils  bad  to 
throw  tbe  blame  for  it  ,on  the  pardon-sellerB,  or,  like  the 
Council  of  Constance,  impeached  the  Pope  and  compelled 
him  to  confess  that  he  had  granted  Indulgences  for  the 
remission  of  guilt  as  well  as  of  penalty.  This  widespread 
popular  belief  of  itself  justified  Luther  in  calling  attention 
to  this  side  of  the  matter. 

Moreover,  it  is  well  to  see  what  the  theory  of  the 
most  reppected  theohgians  actually  meant  when  looked  at 
«ic,  Google 
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practically.  Since  the  formulation  of  the  Sacrament  of  , 
Penance,  the  theory  had  been  that  all  guilt  of  Bin  and 
all  eternal  punishment  were  remitted  in  the  priestly  abso- 
lution which  followed  the  confession  of  the  penitent  The 
Sacrament  of  Penance  had  abolished  guilt  and  HelL  But 
there  remained  the  actual  sins  to  be  punished,  because  the 
justice  of  God  demanded  it,  and  this  was  done  in  the 
temporal  pains  of  Purgatory.  The  "  common  man,"  if  he 
thought  at  all  about  it,  may  be  excused  if  he  considered 
that  guilt  and  Hell,  taken  away  by  the  one  hand,  were 
restored  by  the  other.  There  remained  for  him  the  sense 
that  God's  justice  demanded  tom»  punishment  for  the  sins 
he  had  committed ;  and  if  this  was  not  guilt  according  to 
theological  definition,  it  was  probably  all  that  he  could 
attain  to.  He  was  taught  and  believed  that  punishment 
awaited  him  for  these  actual  sins  of  his ;  and  a  punishment 
which  might  last  thousands  of  years  in  Purgatory  was  not 
very  different  from  an  eternal  punishment  in  bis  eyes. 
The  Indulgence  came  to  him  filled  as  he  was  with  these 
vague  thoughts,  and  offered  him  a  sure  way  of  easing  his 
conscience  and  avoiding  the  punishment  he  knew  he 
deserved.  He  had  only  to  pay  the  price  of  a  Papal  Ticket, 
perform  the  canonical  good  deed  required,  whatever  it 
might  be,  and  he  was  assured  that  his  punishment  was 
remitted,  and  God's  justice  satisfied.  This  may  not  involve 
the  thought  of  the  remission  of  guilt  in  the  theological 
sense  of  the  word,  but  it  certainly  misled  the  moral 
instincts  of  the  "  common  man "  about  as  much  as  if  it 
did.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  common  people  made 
the  theological  mistake,  if  mistake  it  was,  and  saw  in  every 
plenary  Indulgence  the  promise  of  the  remission  of  guilt 
as  well  as  of  penalty,1  for  with  them  remission  of  guilt 
and  quieting  of  conscience  were  one  and  the  same  thing. 
It  was  thia  practical  moral  effect  of  Indulgences,  and  not 
the  theological  explanation  of  the  theory,  which  stirred 
Lather  to  make  his  protest. 

»C£  the  hymn,  "Dor  gnldm  AbkM,"'  of  tk*  UUtath  omttnj,  to 
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5  2.  Luthtfs  Them.1 

Lather's  These*  are  singularly  unlike  what  might  have 
been  expected  from  a  Professor  of  Theology.  They  lack 
theological  definition,  and  contain  many  repetitions  which 
might  have  been  easily  avoided.  They  are  simply  ninety- 
fire  sturdy  strokes  struck  at  a  great  ecclesiastical  abuse 
which  was  searing  the  consciences  of  many.  They  look 
like  the  utterances  of  a  man  who  was  in  close  touch  with 
the  people;  who  had  been  greatly  shocked  at  reports 
brought  to  him  of  what  the  pardon-sellers  had  said ;  who 
had  read  a  good  many  of  the  theological  explanations  of 
the  practice  of  Indulgence,  and  had  noted  down  a  few 
things  which  he  desired  to  contradict.  They  read  as  if 
they  were  meant  for  laymen,  and  were  addressed  to  their 
common  sense  of  spiritual  things.  They  are  plain  and 
easily  understood,  and  keep  within  the  field  of  simple 
religion  and  plain  moral  truths. 

The  Theses  appealed  irresistibly  to  all  those  who  had 
been  brought  up  in  the  simple  evangelical  faith  which 
distinguished  the  quiet  home  life  of  so  many  German 
families,  and  who  had  not  forsaken  it.  They  also  appealed 
to  all  who  had  begun  to  adopt  that  secular  or  non-ecclesi- 
astical piety  which,  we  have  seen,  had  been  spreading 
quietly  but  rapidly  throughout  Germany  at  the  close  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  These  two  forces,  both  religious,  gathered 
round  Luther.     The  effect  of  the  Theses  was  almost  imme- 

1  Sovran :  Kohler,  LutJieti  U  Them  taunt  ttfam  Bttdttioittm  nxett 
dtnOegemcKri/lmixm  Hrimputa-Ttftl,Bek,vMdPritruummddmAtttBOrtm 

Luthtrt  darauf  (Leipzig,  1903);   Emil  Eeidi,  Select  DocuottnU  Uludratiuf 
Mediamil  and  Modem  Ilisttrry  (London,  1905). 

LateE  Bookb  :  J,  R.  K»pp,  Sammlitng  einiger  turn  pdpttlichtn  AbUus, 
Uber/Laupt  .  .  .  oter  ruder  ..  .  acinchen  Martin  Luther  wu*  Johatm  Ttml 
hiervtmgtfUkrte*  Strtitigtxit  gtMrige*  Schri/ten,  mil  SinUitmgs*  und 
Anmtrlcwngm  vtriehen  (Leipzig,  1731),  *nd  Kleins  Naddese  tinigtr  .  .  . 
Mr  Erl&tilenmg  der  F.tformationtgtKhiehU  niUilidixr  Urtunden  (Four 
put*,  Leipzig,  1727-1733)  ;  TSrstke,  LuUur*  OB  TKtMl  and  ihre  dopnen- 
hiitoruchen  Vara uiertzungcn  ((J iictingen,  1884);  Dieckhoff,  Dtr  jlblastttrtU 

dtgrnettgueMctolick  dargttuiu  (Goth*.  1880) ;  Groce,  TeUtI  md  ImUmt 
(Soert,  1S89). 
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diate :  the  desire  to  purchase  Indulgences  cooled,  and  the 
sales  almost  stopped. 

The  Ninety-five  Theses  made  biz  different  assertions 
about  Indulgences  and  their  efficacy : 

L  An  Indulgence  is  and  can  only  be  the  remission  of 
a  merely  ecclesiastical  penalty ;  the  Church  can  remit  what 
the  Church  has  imposed ;  it  cannot  remit  what  God  has 
imposed. 

ii.  An  Indulgence  can  never  remove  guilt;  the  Pope 
himself  cannot  do  such  a  thing;  God  has  kept  that  in 
His  own  hand. 

iii.  It  cannot  remit  the  divine  punishment  for  sin; 
that  also  is  in  the  hands  of  God  alone. 

iv.  It  can  have  no  efficacy  for  souls  in  Purgatory; 
penalties  imposed  by  the  Church  can  only  refer  to  the 
living ;  death  dissolves  them ;  what  the  Pope  can  do  for 
bouIs  hi  Purgatory  is  by  prayer,  not  by  jurisdiction  or  the 
power  of  the  keys. 

v.  The  Christian  who  has  true  repentance  has  already 
received  pardon  from  God  altogether  apart  from  an  In- 
dulgence, and  does  not  need  one;  Christ  demands  this 
true  repentance  from  every  one. 

vi  The  Treasury  of  Merits  has  never  been  properly 
defined,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  it  is,  and  it  is  not  properly 
understood  by  the  people;  it  cannot  be  the  merits  of 
Christ  and  of  His  saints,  because  these  act  of  themselves 
and  quite  apart  from  the  intervention  of  the  Pope ;  it  can 
mean  nothing  more  than  that  the  Pope,  having  the  power  of 
the  keys,  can  remit  ecclesiastical  penalties  imposed  by  the 
Church ;  the  true  Treasure-house  of  merits  is  the  Holy 
Gospel  of  the  grace  and  glory  of  God. 

The  Archbishop  of  Mainz,  finding  that  the  publication 
of  the  Theses  interfered  with  the  sale  of  the  Indulgences, 
sent  a  copy  to  Soma  Pope  Leo,  thinking  that  the  whole 
thing  was  a  monkish  quarrel,  contented  himself  with  asking 
the  General  of  the  Augustinian  Eremites  to  keep  hie 
monks  quiet  Tetzel,  in  conjunction  with  a  friend,  Conrad 
Wimpina,  published  a  set  of  counter-theses.     John  May* 

Uooyle 
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of  Eck,  professor  at  Ingolstadt,  by  far  the  ablest  opponent 
Luther  ever  had,  wrote  an  answer  to  the  Theses  which  he 
entitled  Obelisks ; 1  and  Luther  replied  in  a  tract  with  the 
title  Asterisks.  At  Home,  Silvester  Mazzolini  (1460—  f) 
of  Prierio,  a  Dominican  monk,  papal  censor  for  the  Koniau 
Province  and  an  Inquisitor,  was  profoundly  dissatisfied  with 
the  Ninety-five  Theses,  and  proceeded  to  criticise  them 
severely  in  a  Dialogue  about  the  Power  of  the  Pope ;  against 
the  Presumptuous  Conclusions  of  Martin  Luther.  The  book 
reached  Germany  by  the  middle  of  January  1518.  The 
Augustinian  Eremites  held  their  usual  annual  chapter  at 
Heidelberg  in  April  1518,  and  Luther  heard  his  Theses 
temperately  discussed  by  his  brother  monks.  He  found 
the  opposition  to  his  views  much  stronger  than  he  had 
expected;  but  the  discussion  was  fair  and  honest,  and 
Luther  enjoyed  it  after  the  ominous  silence  kept  by  most 
of  his  friends,  who  had  thought  his  action  rash.  When 
he  returned  from  Heidelberg  he  began  a  general  answer 
to  his  opponents.  The  book,  Resolutianes,  was  probably  tbe 
most  carefully  written  of  all  Lather's  writings.  He  thought 
long  over  it,  weighed  every  statement  carefully,  and  re- 
wrote portions  Beveral  times.  The  preface,  addressed  to  his 
Vicar-General,  Staupitz,  contains  some  interesting  auto- 
biographical material;  the  book  itself  was  addressed  to  the 
Pope;  it  was  a  detailed  defence  of  his  Theses.* 

The  Ninety-five  Theses  had  a  circulation  which  was,  for 
the  time,  unprecedented.  They  were  known  throughout 
Germany  in  a  little  over  a  fortnight ;  they  were  read  over 
Western  Europe  within  four  weeks  "  as  if  they  had  been 
circulated  by  angelic  messengers,"  says  Myconius  enthusi- 
astically.    Luther  was  staggered  at  the  way  they  were 

1  The  Obtlitkt  of  Eck  were  printed  and  circulated  privately  long  before 
th  ay  wore  published;  *  copy  wm  in  Luther'*  hand  on  March  4th,  1518; 
it  ni  anawered  by  him  on  March  21th,  and  wu  published  in  the  Anguit 
following. 

'  Kohler  hu  collected  together  the  Nintty-jive  Thins,  the  JfeWuMmat, 
and  the  attaoka  on  the  That*  by  Wimpina-Tetzel,  Eok,  and  PrierUa,  and 
published  them  In  one  amall  book  (Leipzig,  1903).  It  la  a  handbook  of 
reference,  and  tbi  teit  of  the  document*  hae  botm  carefully  examined. 
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received;  he  said  that  be  had  not  meant  to  determine, 
but  to  debate.  The  controversy  they  awakened  increased 
their  popularity.  In  the  Theses,  and  especially  in  the  Re- 
solutionis,  Luther  had  practically  discarded  all  the  practices 
which  the  Pope  and  the  Roman  Curia  had  introduced  in 
the  matter  of  Indulgences  from  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  all  the  ingenious  explanations 
Scholastic  theologians  had  brought  forward  to  justify  these 
practices.  The  readiest  way  to  refute  him  waa  to  assert 
the  power  of  the  Soman  Bishop ;  and  this  was  the  line 
taken  by  his  critics.  Their  arguments  amount  to  this: 
the  power  to  iBBue  an  Indulgence  is  simply  a  particular 
instance  of  the  power  of  papal  jurisdiction,  and  Indulgences 
are  simply  what  the  Pope  proclaims  them  to  be.  Therefore, 
to  attack  Indulgences  ia  to  attack  trie  power  of  the  Pope, 
and  that  cannot  be  tolerated.  The  Roman  Church  is 
virtually  the  Universal  Church,  and  the  Pope  is  practically 
the  Roman  Church.  Hence,  as  the  representative  of  the 
Roman  Church,  which  in  turn  represents  the  Church 
Universal,  the  Pope,  when  he  acts  officially,  cannot  err. 
Official  decisions  are  given  in  actions  as  well  as  in  words, 
custom  has  the  force  of  law.  Therefore,  whoever  objects  to 
such  a  long-established  system  as  Indulgences  is  a  heretic, 
and  does  not  deserve  to  be  heard.1 

But  the  argument  which  appealed  most  powerfully  to 
the  Roman  Curia  was  the  fact  that  the  sales  of  the  Taped 
Tickets  had  been  declining  since  the  publication  of  the 
Theses.  Indulgences  were  the  source  of  an  enormous 
revenue,  and  anything  which  checked  their  sale  would 
cause  financial  embarrassment.  Pope  Leo  x.  in  his  "  enjoy- 
ment of  the  Papacy"  lived  lavishly.  He  had  a  huge 
income,  much  greater  than  that  of  any  European  monarch, 
but  he  lived  beyond  it  His  income  amounted  to  between 
four  and  five  hundred  thousand  ducats ;  but  he  had  spent 
Beyen  hundred  thousand  on  his  war  about  the  Duchy  of 
Urbino;  the  magnificent  reception  of  his  brother  Julian 

1  The  aignmenta  wen  all  founded  on  Thomat  Aquinas,  Summa,  Hi, 
Swpplmniumt,  Qawtio  xxt.  1. 
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and  Mb  bride  in  Rome  (1514)  had  cost  him  fifty  thousand 
ducats ;  and  he  had  spent  over  three  hundred  thousand  an 
the  marriage  of  his  nephew  Lorenzo  (1518).  Voices  had 
been  heard  in  Borne  as  well  as  in  Germany  protesting 
against  this  extravagance.  The  Pope  was  in  desperate 
need  of  money.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  that  Luther 
was  summoned  to  Some  (summons  dated  July  1518,  and 
received  by  Luther  on  August  7th)  to  answer  for  his  attack 
on  the  Indulgence  system.  To  have  obeyed  would  have 
meant  death. 

The  peremptory  summons  could  be  construed  as  an  affront 
to  the  University  of  Wittenberg,  on  whose  boards  the  Ninety- 
flm  Those*  had  been  posted.  Luther  wrote  to  his  friend 
Spalatin (George  Burkbardt  of  Spalt,  1484-1545),  who  was 
chaplain  and  private  secretary  to  the  Elector  Frederick, 
suggesting  that  the  prince  ought  to  defend  the  rights  of  his 
University.  Spalatin  wrote  at  once  to  the  Elector  and  also 
to  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
summons  to  Borne  was  cancelled,  and  it  was  arranged  that 
the  matter  was  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Papal  Legate 
in  Germany,  Thomas  de  Vio,  Cardinal  Cajetan1  (1470- 
1653),  and  Luther  was  ordered  to  present  himself  before 
that  official  at  Augsburg.  The  interview  (October  1518) 
was  not  very  satisfactory.  The  cardinal  demanded  that 
Luther  should  recant  his  heresies  without  any  argument 
When  pressed  to  say  what  the  heresies  were,  he  named  the 
statement  in  the  68th  Thesis  that  the  merits  of  Christ 
work  effectually  without  the  intervention  of  the  Pope,  and 
that  in  the  Resolutions  which  said  that  the  sacraments  are 
not  efficacious  apart  from  faith  in  the  recipient  There 
was  some  discussion  notwithstanding  the  Legate's  declara- 
tion; but  in  the  end   Luther  was  ordered  to   recant   or 

1  Thomaa  de  Vio  wu  born  at  Gheta,  •  town  situated  on  a  promontory 
about  fifty  mil**  north  of  Naples,  and  wai  called  Oajetanne  from  bia  birth- 
place, Hia  baptismal  name  wai  James,  and  he  took  tbat  of  Thomai  in 
honour  of  Thoinaa  Aqnioaa.  He  had  entered  the  Dominican  Order  at  the 
age  of  rixteen  j  he  waa  a  learned  man,  a  SohoImUo  of  the  older  Thomlat 
type,  and  not  without  evangelical  eympathie* ;  but  ha  had  the  Dominic— 
Idea  that  eceleeiastinal  discipline  moat  be  maintained  at  all  tnata. 
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depart.  He  wrote  out  an  appeal  from  the  Pope  ill- 
informed  to  the  Pope  well-informed,  also  an  appeal  to  a 
General  Council,  and  returned  to  Wittenberg. 

When  Lather  had  posted  his  Theses  on  the  doors  of  the 
Church  of  All  Saints,  he  had  been  a  solitary  monk  with 
nothing  bnt  his  manhood  to  back  him ;  but  nine  months  - 
had  made  a  wonderful  difference  in  the  situation.  He 
now  knew  that  he  was  a  representative  man,  with  sup- 
porters to  be  numbered  by  the  thousand.  His  colleagues 
at  Wittenberg  were  with  him ;  his  students  demon- 
stratively loyal  (they  had  been  burning  the  Wimproa- 
Tetzel  counter-theses) ;  his  theology  was  spreading  among 
all  the  cloisters  of  his  Order  in  Germany,  and  even  in  the 
Netherlands ;  and  the  rapid  circulation  of  his  Theses  had 
shown  him  that  he  had  the  ear  of  Germany.  His  first 
task,  on  his  return  to  Wittenberg,  was  to  prepare  for  the 
press  an  account  of  his  interview  with  Cardinal  Cajetan 
at  Augsburg,  and  this  was  published  nnder  the  title,  Acta 
Auffustana. 

Luther  was  at  pains  to  take  the  people  of  Germany 
into  his  confidence ;  he  published  an  account  of  every 
important  interview  he  had ;  the  people  were  able  to  follow 
him  step  by  step,  and  he  was  never  so  far  in  advance  that 
they  were  unable  to  see  his  footprints.  The  immediate 
effect  of  the  Ada  Avgv&tana  was  an  immense  amount  of 
public  sympathy  for  Luther.  The  people,  even  the 
Humanists  who  had  cared  little  for  the  controversy,  saw 
that  an  eminently  pious  man,  an  esteemed  teacher  who 
was  making  his  obscure  University  famous,  who  had  done 
nothing  but  propose  a  discussion  on  the  notoriously  in- 
tricate question  of  Indulgences,  was  peremptorily  ordered 
to  recant  and  remain  silent  They  could  only  infer  that 
the  Italians  treated  the  Germans  contemptuously,  and 
wished  simply  to  drain  the  country  of  money  to  be  spent 
in  the  luxuries  of  the  papal  court.  The  Elector  Frederick 
shared  the  common  opinion,  and  was,  besides,  keenly  alive 
to  anything  which  touched  his  University  and  its  pro- 
sperity. There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  he  had  mwib 
«ic,L.OGgle 
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sympathy  with  Luther's  views.  But  the  Universi^  of 
Wittenberg,  the  seat  of  learning  he  had  founded,  so  long 
languishing  with  a  very  precarious  life  and  now  flourish- 
ing, was  the  apple  of  his  eye ;  and  he  resolved  to  defend 
it,  and  to  protect  the  teacher  who  had  won  renown 
for  it 

The  political  situation  in  Germany  was  too  delicate,  and 
the  personal  political  influence  of  Frederick  too  great,  for  the 
Pope  to  act  rashly  in  any  matter  in  which  that  prince  took 
a  deep  interest.  The  country  was  on  the  eve  of  an  election 
of  a  King  of  the  Romans ;  Maximilian  waa  old,  and  an 
imperial  election  might  occur  at  any  time ;  and  Frederick 
was  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  either  case.  So 
the  Fope  resolved  to  act  cautiously.  The  condemnation  of 
Luther  by  the  Cardinal-Legate  was  held  over,  and  a  special 
papal  delegate  was  sent  down  to  Germany  to  make  inquiries. 
Every  care  was  taken  to  select  a  man  who  would  be  likely  to 
be  acceptable  to  the  Elector.  Charles  von  Miltitz,  a  Saxon 
nobleman  belonging  to  the  Meisen  district,  a  canon  of 
Mainz,  Trier,  and  Meissen,  a  papal  chamberlain,  an  acquaint- 
of  Spalatin's,  the  Elector's  own  agent  at  the  Court  of  Rome, 
was  sent  to  Germany.  He  took  with  him  the  "  Golden 
Bose "as  a  token  of  the  Pope's  personal  admiration  for  the 
Elector.  He  was  furnished  with  numerous  letters  from 
His  Holiness  to  the  Elector,  to  some  of  the  Saxon  council- 
lors, to  the  magistrates  of  Wittenberg,  in  all  of  which 
Luther  figured  as  a  child  of  the  Devil.  The  phrase  was 
probably  forgotten  when  Leo  wrote  to  Luther  some  time 
afterwards  and  called  him  his  dear  son. 

When  Miltitz  got  among  German  speaking  people  be 
found  that  the  state  of  matters  waa  undreamt  of  at  the 
papal  court  He  was  a  German,  and  knew  the  Germans. 
He  could  see,  what  the  Cardinal-Legate  had  never  per- 
ceived, that  he  had  to  deal  not  with  the  stubbornness  of  a 
recalcitrant  monk,  but  with  the  Blow  movement  of  a  nation. 
When  he  visited  bis  friends  and  relations  in  Augsburg  and 
Nuraborg,  he  found  that  three  out  of  five  were  on  Luther's 
aide.     He  oama  to  the  wise  resolution  that  he  would  sea 
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both  Lather  and  Tetzel  privately  before  producing  his 
credentials.  Tetzel  be  could  not  sea  The  unhappy  man 
wrote  to  Miltitz  that  he  dared  not  stir  from  his  convent, 
so  greatly  was  he.  in  danger  from  the  violence  of  the  people. 
Miltitz  met  Luther  in  the  house  of  Spalatin ;  he  at  once 
disowned  the  speeches  of  the  pardon-sellers ;  he  let  it  be 
Been  that  he  did  not  think  much  of  the  Cardinal-Legate's 
methods  of  action;  be  so  prevailed  on  Lather  that  the 
latter  promised  to  write  a  sabmiBaive  letter  to  the  Pope, 
to  advise  people  to  reverence  the  Soman  See,  to  say  that 
Indulgences  were  useful  in  the  remission  of  canonical  pen- 
ances. Ln'ther  did  all  this ;  and  if  the  Soman  Curia  had 
supported  Miltitz  there  is  no  saying  how  far  the  reconcilia- 
tion would  have  gone.  But  the  Soman  Curia  did  not 
support  the  papal  chamberlain,  and  Miltitz  had  also  to 
reckon  with  John  Eck,  who  was  burning  to  extinguish 
Luther  in  a  public  discussion. 

The  months  between  his  interview  at  Augsburg  (October 
1518)  and  the  Disputation  with  John  Eck  at  Leipzig 
(June  1519)  had  been  spent  by  Lather  in  hard  and  dis- 
quieting studies.  His  opponents  had  confronted  him  with 
the  Pope's  absolute  supremacy  in  all  ecclesiastical  matters. 
This  was  one  of  Luther's  oldest  inherited  beliefs.  The 
Church  had  been  for  him  "  the  Pope's  House,"  in  which 
the  Pope  was  the  house-father,  to  whom  all  obedience 
was  dua  It  was  hard  for  him  to  think  otherwise.  He 
had  been  ro-examining  his  convictions  about  justifying  faith 
and  attempting  to  trace  clearly  their  consequences,  and 
whether  they  did  lead  to  his  declarations  about  the  efficacy 
of  Indulgences.  He  could  come  to  no  other  conclusion.  It 
became  necessary  to  investigate  the  evidence  for  the  papal 
claim  to  absolute  authority.  He  began  to  Btndy  the 
Decretals,  and  found,  to  his  amazement  and  indignation, 
that  they  were  full  of  frauds ;  and  that  the  papal  supre- 
macy had  been  forced  on  Germany  on  the  strength  of  a 
collection  of  Decretals  many  of  which  were  plainly  for- 
geries. It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  discovery  brought 
more  joy  or  more  grief  to  Luther.     Under  the  combined 
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influences  of  historical  study,  of  the  opinions  of  the  early 
Church  .Fathers,  and  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  one  of  his 
oldest  landmarks  was  crumbling  to  pieces.  Hie  mind  was 
in  a  whirl  of  doubt.  He  was  half-exultant  and  naif- 
terrified  at  the  result  of  his  studies;  and  his  corre- 
spondence reveals  how  his  mood  of  mind  changed  from 
week  to  week.  It  was  while  he  was  thus  "  on  the  swither," 
tremulously  on  the  balance,  that  John  Eck  challenged  him 
to  dispute  at  Leipzig  on  the  primacy  and  supremacy  of 
the  Boman  Pontiff.  The  discussion  might  clear  the  air, 
might  make  himself  see  where  he  stood.  He  accepted  the 
challenge  almost  feverishly. 

|  S.   The  Leipzig  Disputation.1 

Leipzig  was  an  enemies'  country,  and  his  Wittenberg 
friends  would  not  allow  Luther  to  go  there  unaccompanied. 
The  young  Duke  Barnim,  who  was  Hector  of  the  University 
of  Wittenberg,  accompanied  Carlstadt  and  Luther,  to  give 
them  the  protection  of  his  presence.  Melanchthon,  who 
had  been  a  member  of  the  teaching  staff  of  Wittenberg 
Bince  August  1518,  Justus  Jonas,  and  Nicholas  Amsdorf 
went  along  with  them.  Two  hundred  Wittenberg  students 
in  helmets  and  halberts  formed  a  guard,  and  walked  beside 
the  two  country  carts  which  carried  their  professors.  An 
eye-witness  of  the  scenes  at  Leipzig  has  left  us  sketches  of  , 
what  he  saw : 

"In  the  inns  where  the  Wittenbrfrc  students  lodged,  the 
landlord  kept  a  man  standing  with  a  halbert  near  the  table 
to  keep  the  peace  while  the  Leipzig  and  the  Wittenberg 
students  disputed  with  each  othe»  I  have  seen  the  same 
myself  in  the  house  of  Herbipolis,a  bookseller,  where  I  went 
to  dine  ...  for  there  was  at  table  a  Master  Baumgarten 
.  .  .  who  was  so  hot  against  the  Wittenbergers  that  the  host 
had  to  restrain  him  with  a  halbert  to  make  him  keep  the 
peace  bo  long  as  the  Wittenbergers  were  in  the  house  and 
sat  and  ate  at  the  table  with  him." 

1  Seidenuuiu,  DU  Ltlpttgtr  Duputotio*  im  John  IS  19  (DrwdM, 
IMS).  . 
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He  University  buildings  at  Leipzig  did  not  contain 
any  ball  largo  enough  for  the  audience,  and  Duke  George 
lent  the  nse  of  his  great  banqueting  -room  for  the  occasion. 
The  discussions  were  preceded  by  a  service  in  the  church. 

•  When  we  got  to  the  church  .  .  .  they  sang  a  Mass  with 
twelve  voices  which  had  never  been  heard  before.  After 
Mass  we  went  to  the  Castle,  where  we  found  a  great  guard 
of  burghers  in  their  armour  with  their  best  weapons  and 
their  banners;  they  were  ordered  to  be  there  twice  a  day, 
from  seven  to  nine  in  the  morning  and  from  two  to  five  in 
the  afternoon,  to  keep  the  peace  while  the  Disputation 
lasted."1 

First,  there  was  a  Disputation  between  Oarlstadt  and 
Eck,  and  then,  on  the  fourth  of  July,  Eck  and  Luther  faced 
,  each  other — both  sons  of  peasants,  met  to  protect  the  old 
or  cleave  a  way  for  the  new. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  Luther  had  ever  met  a  con- 
troversialist of  European  fame.  John  Eck  came  to  Leipzig 
fresh  from  his  triumphs  at  the  great  debates  in  Vienna 
and  Bologna,  ana  was  and  felt  himself  to  be  the  hero  of 
the  occasion. 

■  He  had  a  huge  square  body,  a  full  strong  voice  coming 
from  his  chest,  fit  for  a  tragic  actor  or  a  town  crier,  more 
harsh  than  distinct;  his  mouth,  eyes,  and  whole  aspect  gave 
one  the  idea  of  a  butcher  or  a  soldier  rather  than  of  a 
theologian.  He  gave  one  the  idea  of  a  man  striving  to 
overcome  his  opponent  rather  than  of  one  striving  to  win  a 
victory  for  the  truth.  There  was  as  much  sophistry  as  good 
reasoning  in  his  arguments ;  be  was  continually  misquoting 
his  opponents*  words  or  trying  to  give  them  a  meaning  they 
were  not  intended  to  convey.' 

"  Martin,"  says  the  same  eye-witness, 

"is  of  middle  height;  his  body  ia  slender,  emaciated  by 
study  and  by  cares ;  one  can  count  almost  all  the  bones ', 
he  stands  in  the  prime  of  bis  age ;  bis  voice  sounds  clear 
and  distinct  .  .  .  however  bard  hie  opponent  pressed  turn 
he  maintained  his  calmness  and  bis  good  nature,  though  in 
debate  he  sometimes  used  bitter  words.  ...  He  carried  a 
>  XtxUAryflfardU  Mttortidu  Theetegit  tor  1871,  p.  CM. 
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bunch  of  flowers  in  hie  band,  and  when  the  discussion  became 
hot  he  looked  at  it  and  smelt  it,"  * 

Eek's  intention  was  to  force  his  opponent  to  make  Borne 
declaration  which  would  justify  him  in  charging  Lather  with 
being  a  partisan  of  the  mediaeval  heretics,  and  especially  of 
the  Hussites.  He  continually  led  the  debate  away  to  the 
Waldensiana,  the  followers  of  Wiclif,  and  the  Bohemians. 
The  audience  swayed  with  a  wave  of  excitement  when 
Luther  was  gradually  forced  to  admit  that  there  might  be 
some  truth  in  some  of  the  Hussite  opinions : 

"One  thing  I  must  tell  which  I  myself  heard  in  the 
Disputation,  and  which  took  place  in  the  presence  of  Duke 
George,  who  came  often  to  the  Disputation  and  listened 
most  attentively ;  once  Dr.  Martin  spoke  these  words  to  Dr. 
Eck  when  hard  pressed  about  John  Hubs:  'Dear  Doctor, 
the  Hussite  opinions  are  not  all  wrong.'  Thereupon  said 
Duke  George,  so  loudly  that  the  whole  audience  heard, 
'  God  help  us,  the  pestilence ! '  (Das  wait,  die  Sucht),  and  he 
wagged  his  bead  and  placed  his  arms  akimbo.  That  I  my- 
self heard  and  saw,  for  I  sat  almost  between  his  feet  and 
those  of  Duke  Barnim  of  Pomerania,  who  was  then  the 
Sector  of  Wittenberg."  ■ 

So  far  aa  the  dialectic  battle  was  concerned,  Eck  had 
been  victorious.  He  bad  done  what  he  had.  meant  to  do. 
He  had  made  Lather  declare  himself.  All  that  was  now 
needed  was  a  Papal  Bull  against  Luther,  and  the  world 
would  be  rid  of  another  pestilent  heretic  He  had  dona 
what  the  more  politic  Miltitz  had  wished  to  avoid.  He 
had  concentrated  the  attention  of  Germany  on  Luther, 
and  had  made  him  the  central  figure  round  which  all  the 
smouldering  discontent  could  gather.  As  for  Luther,  be 
returned  to  Wittenberg  full  of  melancholy  forebodings. 
They  did  not  prevent  him  preparing  and  publishing  for 
the  German  people  an  account  of  the  Disputation,  which 

1  Petri  HwelUnl,  "Eplatol*  da  Diipat  Lips." in  LOecher'e -Ri/ornwidnu 
Ada  it  Doeumenla  (Leipzig,  1720-1729),  i.  pp.  213  ff. 

'ZsiUchrtfl/UrdiehittorixAtTheelogutor  1872,  p.  BBS.  The  di»riit  b 
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wu  eagerly  read  Hia  arguments  had  been  historical 
rather  than  theological  He  tried  to  show  that  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  supremacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Some 
waa  barely  four  hundred  years  old  in  Western  Europe, 
and  that  it  did  not  exist  in  the  East,  The  Greek  Church, 
he  said,  was  part  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  it  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Pope ;  the  great  Councils  of 
the  Early  Christian  centuries  knew  nothing  about  papal 
supremacy.  Athanaedus,  Basil,  the  Gregoriee,  Cyprian  him- 
self, had  all  taken  Luther's  own  position,  and  were  heretics, 
according  to  Eck.  Luther's  speeches  at  Leipzig  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  modern  historical  criticism  of  institu- 
tions which  has  gone  so  far  in  our  own  days. 

In  some  respects  the  Leipzig  Disputation  was  the 
most  important  point  in  the  career  of  Luther.  It  made 
him  see  for  the  first  time  what  lay  in  his  opposition  to 
Indulgences.  It  made  the  people  see  it  also.  His  attack 
was  no  criticism,  as  he  had  at  first  thought,  of  a  mere  ex- 
crescence on  the  mediaeval  ecclesiastical  system.  He  had 
struck  at  its  centre ;  at  its  ideas  of  a  priestly  mediation 
which  denied  the  right  of  every  believer  to  immediate 
entrance  into  the  very  presence  of  God.  It  was  after  the 
Disputation  at  Leipzig  that  the  younger  German  Humanists 
rallied  round  Luther  to  a  man ;  that  the  burghers  saw  that 
religion  and  opposition  to  priestly  tyranny  were  not  opposite 
things;  and  that  there  was  room  for  an  honest  attempt  to 
create  a  Germany  for  the  Germans  independent  of  Borne. 
Lather  found  himself  a  new  man  after  Leipzig,  with  a 
new  freedom  and  wider  sympathies.  His  depression  fled. 
Sermons,  pamphlets,  letters  from  his  tireless  pen  flooded 
the  land,  and  were  read  eagerly  *  by  all  classes  of  the 
population. 

§  4.   The  Three  Treatiu*.1 

Three  of  these  writings  stand  forth  bo  pre-eminently 
that  they  deserve  special  notice :  The  Liberty  of  a  Christian 
Man,  To  the  Christian  Nobility  of  the  German  Nation,  and 

1  W*m  Md  S*w-'>  am,  XulIUr'i  Primary  Work*  (London,  188UX 
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On  the  Babylonian  Captivity  of  the  Church,  These  three 
books  are  commonly  called  in  Germany  the  Three  Great 
Reformation  Treatises,  and  the  title  befits  them  well.  They 
were  all  written  daring  the  year  1520,  after  three  yean 
spent  in  controversy,  at  a  time  when  Luther  felt  that  he 
had  completely  broken  from  Some,  and  when  he  knew  that 
he  had  nothing  to  expect  from  Borne  but  a  sentence  of 
excommunication.  His  teaching  may  have  varied  in  details 
afterwards,  but  in  all  essential  positions  it  remained  what 
is  to  be  found  in  these  books. 

The  tract  on  The  Liberty  of  a  Christian  Man,  ■  a  very 
small  book  so  far  as  the  paper  is  concerned,"  said  Luther, 
-  but  one  containing  the  whole  Bum  of  the  Christian  life," 
had  a  somewhat  pathetic  history.  Miltitz,  hoping  against 
hope  that  the  Pope  would  not  push  things  to  extremities, 
had  asked  Luther  to  write  out  a  short  summary  of  his  in- 
most beliefs  and  Bend  it  to  His  Holiness.  Luther  con- 
sented,  and  this  little  volume  was  the  result  It  has  for 
preface  Luther's  letter  to  Pope  Leo  x,  which  concludes 
thus :  "  I,  in  my  poverty,  have  no  other  present  to  make 
you,  nor  do  you  need  to  be  enriched  by  anything  bat  a 
spiritual  gift"  It  was  probably  the  last  of  the  three 
published  (Oct  1520),  but  it  eontainB  the  principles  which 
underlie  the  other  two. 

The  booklet  is  a  brief  statement,  free  from  all  theo- 
logical subtleties,  of  the  priesthood  of  all  believers  which  is 
a  consequence  of  the  fact  of  justification  by  faith  alone.  Its 
note  of  warning  to  Borne,  and  its  educational  valoe  for  pious 
people  in  the  sixteenth  century,  consisted  in  its  showing 
that  the  man  who  fears  God  and  truBts  in  Him  need  not 
fear  the  priests  nor  the  Church.  The  first  part  proves 
that  every  spiritual  possession  which  a  man  has  or  can 
have  must  be  traced  back  to  his  faith ;  if  be  has  faith,  he 
has  all ;  if  he  has  not  faith,  he  has  nothing.  It  is  the 
possession  of  faith  which  gives  liberty  to  a  Christian  man ; 
God  is  with  him,  who  can  be  against  him  f 

"  Hera  you  will  ask, '  If  all  who  are  in  the  Church  are 
priests,  by  what  character  are  those  whom  we  now  call 
c,gii!Pnc,  Google 
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priests  to  be  distinguished  from  the  laity  I '  I  reply,  By  the 
use  of  those  words  priests,  clergy ,  spiritual  person,  ecclesiastic, 
an  injustice  has  been  done,  since  they  have  been  transferred 
from  the  remaining  body  of  Christians  to  those  few  who  are 
now,  by  a  hurtful  custom,  called  ecclesiastics,  for  the  Holy 
Scripture  makes  no  distinction  between  them,  except  that 
those  who  are  now  boastfully  called  Popes,  Bishops,  and 
Lords,  it  calls  ministers,  servants,  and  stewards,  who  are  to 
serve  the  rest  in  the  ministry  of  the  Word,  for  teaching  the 
faith  of  Christ  and  the  liberty  of  believers.  For  though  it 
is  true  that  we  are  all  equally  priests,  yet  cannot  we,  nor 
ought  we  if  we  could,  all  to  minister  and  teach  publicly.'* 

The  second  part  shows  that  everything  that  a  Christian 
man  does  must  come  from  his  faith.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  use  all  the  ceremonies  of  divine  service  which  past 
generations  have  found  useful  to  promote  the  religious 
life ;  perhaps  to  fast  and  practise  mortifications  of  the 
flesh ;  bat  if  such  things  are  to  be  really  profitable,  they 
most  be  kept  in  their  proper  place.  They  are  good  deeds 
not  In  the  sense  of  making  a  man  good,  but  as  the  signs  of 
his  faith ;  they  are  to  be  practised  with  joy  because  they 
are  done  for  the  sake  of  the  God  who  has  united  Himself 
with  man  through  Jesus  Christ 

Nothing  that  Luther  has  written  more  clearly  mani- 
fests that  combination  of  revolutionary  daring  and  wise 
conservatism  which  was  characteristic  of  the  man.  There 
is  no  attempt  to  sweep  away  any  ecclesiastical  machinery, 
provided  only  it  be  kept  in  its  proper  place  as  a  means 
to  an  end.  But  religious  ceremonies  are  not  an  end  in 
themselves ;  and  if  through  human  corruption  and  neglect 
of  the  plain  precepts  of  God's  word  they  hinder  instead 
of  help  the  true  growth  of  the  soul,  they  ought  to  be 
swept  away;  and  the  fact  that  the  soul  of  man  needs 
absolutely  nothing  in  the  last  resort  but  the  word  of  God 
dwelling  in  him,  gives  men  courage  and  calmness  in  de- 
manding their  reformation. 

Luther  applied  those  principles  to  the  reformation  of 
the  Church  in  his  book  on  the  Babylonian  Captivity  of  the 
Church  (Sopt-Oct  1520).  He  subjected  the  elaborate 
16* 
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sacramental  system  of  the  Church  to  a  searching  criticism, 
and  concluded  that  there  are  only  two,  or  perhaps  three, 
scriptural  sacraments — the  Eucharist,  Baptism,  and  Pen- 
ance. He  denounced  the  doctrine  of  Tran  substantiation 
aa  a  "  monstrous  phantom  "  which  the  Church  of  the  first 
twelve  centuries  knew  nothing  about,  and  said  that  any 
endeavour  to  define  the  precise  manner  of  Christ's  Presence 
in  the  sacrament  is  simply  indecent  curiosity.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  practical  portion  of  the  book  deahi  with  the 
topic  of  Christian  marriage.  In  no  sphere  of  hnman  life 
has  the  Roman  Church  done  more  harm  by  interfering  with 
simple  scriptural  directions : 

"  What  shall  we  Bay  of  those  impious  human  laws  by 
which  this  divinely  appointed  manner  of  life  has  been  en- 
tangled and  tossed  up  and  down !  Good  God  I  it  is  horrible 
to  look  upon  the  temerity  of  the  tyrants  of  Borne,  who  thus, 
according  to  their  caprices,  at  one  time  annul  marriages  and 
at  another  time  enforce  them.  Is  the  human  race  given 
over  to  their  caprice  for  nothing  but  to  be  mocked  and 
abused  in  every  way,  that  these  men  may  do  what  they 
please  with  it  for  the  sake  of  their  own  fatal  gains  ? . .  .  And 
what  do  they  sell  ?  The  shame  of  men  and  women,  a  mer- 
chandise worthy  of  these  traffickers,  who  surpass  all  that 
ib  most  sordid  and  most  disgusting  in  their  avarice  and 
impiety." 

Lather  points  out  that  there  is  a  clear  scriptural  law  on  the 
degrees  within  which  marriage  is  unlawful,  and  says  that  no 
human  regulations  ought  to  forbid  marriages  outside  these 
degrees  or  permit  them  within.  He  also  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  divorce  a  mensa  et  thorn  is  clearly  per- 
mitted in  Scripture;  though  he  says  that  personally  he 
hates  divorce,  and  "prefers  bigamy  to  it" 

The  appeal  To  the  Christian  Nobility  of  the  German 
Nation  made  the  greatest  immediate  impression.  It  was 
written  in  haste,  but  must  have  been  long  thought  over. 
Luther  began  the  introduction  on  June  23rd  (1520);  the 
book  was  ready  by  the  middle  of  August ;  and  by  the  1 8th, 
four  thousand  copies  were  in  circulation  throughout  Ger- 
many, and  the  presses  could  not  print  fast  enough  for  the 
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demand.  It  was  a  call  to  all  Germany  to  unite  against 
Borne. 

It  was  nobly  comprehensive :  it  grasped  the  whole 
situation,  and  summed  up  with  vigour  and  clearness  all 
the  German  grievances  which  had  hitherto  been  stated 
separately  and  weakly ;  it-  brought  forward  every  partial 
proposal  of  reform,  however  incomplete,  and  quickened  it  by 
setting  it  in  its  proper  place  in  one  combined  scheme.  All 
the  parts  were  welded  together  by  a  simple  and  courageous 
faith,  and  made  living  by  the  moral  earnestness  which 
pervaded  the  whole. 

Lather  struck  directly  at  the  imaginary  mysterious 
semi-supernatural  power  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Church 
and  the  priesthood  which  had  held  Europe  in  awed  submis- 
sion for  bo  many  centuries.  Reform  had  been  impossible, 
the  appeal  said,  because  the  walla  behind  which  Borne  lay 
entrenched  bad  been  left  standing — walls  of  straw  and 
paper,  but  in  appearance  formidable.  These  sham  fortifica- 
tions are:  the  Spiritual  Power  which  is  believed  to  be 
superior  to  the  temporal  power  of  kings  and  princes,  the 
conception  that  no  one  can  interpret  Scripture  but  the  Pope, 
the  idea  that  no  one  can  summon  a  General  Council  but 
the  Bishop  of  Borne.  These  are  the  threefold  lines  of 
fortification  behind  which  the  Roman  Curia  has  entrenched 
itself,  and  the  German  people  has  long  believed  that  they 
are  impregnable.     Luther  sets  to  work  to  demolish  them. 

The  Romanists  assert  that  the  Pope,  bishops,  priests, 
and  monks  belong  to  and  constitute  the  spiritual  estate, 
while  princes,  lords,  artisans,  and  peasants  are  the  temporal 
estate,  which  is  subject  to  the  spiritual  But  this  spiritual 
estate  is  a  mere  delusion.  The  real  spiritual  estate  is  the 
whole  body  of  believers  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  they  are 
spiritual  because  Jesus  has  made  all  His  followers  priests 
to  God  and  to  His  Christ.  A  cobbler  belongs  to  the 
spiritual  estate  as  truly  as  a  bishop.  The  clergy  are 
distinguished  from  the  laity  not  by  an  indelible  character 
imposed  upon  them  in  a  divine  mystery  called  ordination, 
but  because  they  have  been  set  apart  to  do  a  particular 
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kind  of  work  in  the  commonwealth.  If  a  Pope,  bishop, 
priest,  or  monk  neglects  to  do  the  work  he  is  there  to  do, 
he  deserves  to  be  punished  as  much  as  a  careless  mason 
or  tailor,  and  is  as  accountable  to  the  civil  authorities. 
The  spiritual  priesthood  of  all  bctievers,  the  gift  of  the  faith 
which  justifies,  has  shattered  the  first  and  most  formidable 
of  these  papal  fortifications. 

It  is  foolish  to  say  that  the  Pope  alone  can  interpret 
Scripture.  If  that  were  true,  where  is  the  need  of  Holy 
Scriptures  at  all  T 

"Let  us  burn  them,  and  content  ourselves  with  the 
unlearned  gentlemen  at  Borne,  in  whom  the  Holy  Ghost 
alone  dwells,  who,  however,  can  dwell  in  pious  Bonis  only. 
If  I  had  not  read  it,  I  could  never  have  believed  that  the 
devil  should  have  put  forth  such  follies  at  Borne  and  find  a 
following." 

The  Holy  Scripture  is  open  to  all,  and  can  be  interpreted 
by  all  true  believers  who  have  the  mind  of  Christ  and 
approach  the  word  of  God  humbly  seeking  enlightenment. 

The  third  wall  falls  with  the  other  two.  It  is  nonsense 
to  say  that  the  Pope  alone  can  call  a  Council.  We  are 
plainly  taught  in  Scripture  that  if  our  brother  offends  we 
are  to  tell  it  to  the  Church ;  and  if  the  Pope  offends,  and 
he  often  does,  we  can  only  obey  Scripture  by  calling  a 
Council.  Every  individual  Christian  has  a  right  to  do 
bis  best  to  have  it  summoned ;  the  temporal  powers  are 
there  to  enforce  his  wishes ;  Emperors  called  General 
Councils  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Church. 

The  straw  and  paper  walls  having  been  thus  cleared 
away,  Luther  proceeds  to  state  his  indictment  There  is 
in  Borne  one  who  calls  himself  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  and 
who  lives  in  a  state  of  singular  resemblance  to  our  Lord 
and  to  St  Peter,  His  apostle.  For  this  man  wears  a 
triple  crown  (a  single  one  does  not  content  him),  and  keeps 
np  such  a  state  that  he  needs  a  larger  personal  revenue 
than  the  Emperor.  He  has  surrouuding  him  a  number  of 
men,  called  cardinals,  whose  only  apparent  use  is  that  they 
serve  to  draw  to  themselves  the  revenues  of  the  richest 
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convents,  endowments,  and  benefices  in  Europe,  and  spend 
the  money  thus  obtained  in  keeping  up  the  state  of  a  great 
monarch  in  Borne.  When  it  is  impossible  to  seize  the 
whole  revenue  of  an  ecclesiastical  benefice,  the  Curia  joins 
some  ten  or  twenty  together,  and  mulcts  each  in  a  good 
round  sum  for  the  benefit  of  the  cardinal  Thus  the 
priory  of  Wiirzburg  gives  one  thousand  gulden  yearly,  and 
Bamberg,  Mainz,  and  Trier  pay  their  quotas.  The  papal 
court  is  enormous, — three  thousand  papal  secretaries,  and 
hangers-on  innumerable;  and  all  are  waiting  for  German 
benefices,  whose  duties  they  never  fulfil,  as  wolves  wait 
for  a  Sock  of  sheep.  Germany  pays  more  to  the  Curia 
than  it  gives  to  its  own  Emperor.  Then  look  at  the  way 
Borne  robe  the  whole  German  land.  Long  ago  the 
Emperor  permitted  the  Pope  to  take  the  half  of  the  first 
year's  income  from  every  benefice — the  Annates — to  provide 
for  a  war  against  the  Turks.  The  money  was  never  spent 
for  the  purpose  destined ;  yet  it  has  been  regularly  paid 
for  a  hundred  years,  and  the  Pope  demands  it  as  a  regular 
and  legitimate  tax,  and  uses  it  to  pay  posts  and  offices  at 
Borne. 

"  Whenever  there  is  any  pretence  of  fighting  the  Turk, 
they  send  out  commissions  for  collecting  money,  and  often 
proclaim  Indulgences  under  the  same  pretext.  .  .  .  They 
think  that  we,  Germans,  will  always  remain  such  great 
fools,  and  that  we  will  go  on  giving  money  to  satisfy  their 
unspeakable  greed,  though  we  see  plainly  that  neither 
Annates  nor  Indulgence  •  money  nor  anything — not  one 
farthing — goes  against  the  Turks,  but  all  goes  into  their 
bottomless  sack,  .  .  .  and  all  this  is  done  in  the  name  of 
Christ  and  of  St  Peter." 

The  chicanery  used  to  get  possession  of  German  benefices 
for  officials  of  the  Curia,  the  exactions  on  the  bestowal  of 
the  pallium,  the  trafficking  in  exemptions  and  permissions 
to  evade  laws  ecclesiastical  and  moral,  are  all  trenchantly 
described.  The  most  shameless  are  those  connected  with 
marriage.  The  Curial  Court  is  described  as  a  place 
"where  vows  are  annulled;  where  a  monk  gets  leave  to 
quit  his  cloister ;  where  priests  can  enter  the  married  lift* 
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for  money;  where  bastards  can  become  legitimate,  and 
dishonour  and  shame  may  arrive  at  high  honours,  and  all 
evil  repute  and  disgrace  is  knighted  and  ennobled ;  where 
a  marriage  is  Buffered  that  is  in  a  forbidden  degree,  or  has 
some  other  defect  .  .  .  There  is  a  buying  and  selling,  a 
changing,  blustering,  and  bargaining,  cheating  and  lying, 
robbing  and  stealing,  debauchery  and  villainy,  and  all  kinds 
of  contempt  of  God,  that  Antichrist  himself  could  not  reign 
worse." 

The  plan  of  reform  sketched  includes  —  the  complete 
abolition  of  the  power  of  the  Pope  over  the  State;  the 
creation  of  a  national  German  Church,  with  an  ecclesiastical 
Council  of  its  own  to  be  the  final  court  of  appeal  for 
Germany,  and  to  represent  the  German  Church  as  the 
Diet  did  the  German  State;  some  internal  religious 
reforms,  ouch  as  the  limitation  of  the  number  of  pilgrimages, 
which  were  destroying  morality  and  creating  a  distaste  for 
honest  work ;  reductions  in  the  mendicant  orders  and  in 
the  number  of  vagrants  who  thronged  the  roads,  and  were 
a  scandal  in  the  towns. 

"It  is  of  much  more  importance  to  consider  what  ia 
necessary  for  the  salvation  of  the  common  people  than  what 
St  Francis,  or  St  Dominic,  or  St  Augustine,  or  any  other 
man  laid  down,  especially  as  things  have  not  turned  oat  as 
they  expected.* 

He  proposes  the  inspection  of  all  convents  and  nunneries, 
and  permission  given  to  those  who  are  dissatisfied  with 
their  monastic  lives  to  return  to  the  world ;  the  limitation 
of  ecclesiastical  holy  days,  which  are  too  often  nothing  but 
scenes  of  drunkenness,  gluttony,  and  debauchery ;  a  married 
priesthood,  and  an  end  pat  to  the  degrading  concubinage 
of  the  German  priests. 

"  We  see  how  the  priesthood  is  fallen,  and  how  many  a 
poor  priest  is  encumbered  with  a  woman  and  children,  and 
burdened  in  his  conscience,  and  no  one  does  anything  to 
help  him,  though  be  might  very  well  be  helped.  ...  I  will 
not  conceal  my  honest  counsel,  nor  withhold  comfort  from 
that  unhappy  crowd  who  now  live  in  trouble  with  wife  and 
children,  and  remain  in  shame  with  a  heavy  conscience, 
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hearing  their  wife  called  a  priest's  harlot,  and  their  children 
bastards.  ...  I  eay  that  these  two  (who  are  minded  in 
their  hearts  to  live  together  in  conjugal  fidelity)  are  surely 
married  before  God." 

The  appeal  concludes  with  some  solemn  words  addressed 
to  the  luxury  and  licensed  immorality  of  the  German 
towns. 

None  of  Lather's  writings  produced  such  an  Instan- 
taneous effect  as  this.  It  was  not  the  first  programme 
urging  common  action  in  the  interests  of  a  united  Germany, 
bnt  it  was  the  most  complete,  and  was  recognised  to  be  so 
by  all  who  were  working  for  a  Germany  for  the  Germans. 

The  three  "Beformation  treatises"  were  the  statement 
of  Lather's  case  laid  before  the  people  of  the  Fatherland, 
and  were  a  Tory  effectual  antidote  to  the  Papal  Bull 
excommunicating  him,  which  was  ready  for  publication  in 
Germany. 

5  5.7^  Papal  Bvll. 

The  Bull,  Exurge  Domine,  was  scarcely  worthy  of  the 
occasion.  The  Pope  seems  to  have  left  its  construction  in 
the  bands  of  Prierias,  Cajetan,  and  Eck,  and  the  contents 
seem  to  show  that  Eck  had  the  largest  share  in  framing 
it  Much  of  it  reads  like  an  echo  of  Eck 'b  statements  at 
Leipzig  a  year  before.  It  began  pathetically ;  "  Arise,  0 
Lord,  plead  Thine  own  cause ;  remember  how  the  foolish 
man  reproacheth  Thee  daily;  the  foxes  are  wasting  Thy 
vineyard,  which  Thou  hast  given  to  Thy  Vicar  Peter ;  the 
boar  out  of  the  wood  doth  waste  it,  and  the  wild  beast  of 
the  field  doth  devour  it."  St.  Peter  is  invoked,  and  the 
Pope's  distress  at  the  news  of  Luther's  misdeeds  is  described 
at  length.  The  most  disturbing  thing  is  that  the  errors  of 
the  Greeks  and  of  the  Bohemians  were  being  revived,  and 
that  in  Germany,  which  had  hitherto  been  so  faithful  to 
the  Holy  See.  Then  came  forty-one  propositions,  said 
to  be  Lather's,  which  are  condemned  as  "heretical  or 
scandalous,  or  false  or  offensive  to  pious  ears,  or  seducing 
to  simple  minds,  and  standing  in  the  way  of  the  Catholic 
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faith."  *  All  faithful  people  were  ordered  to  barn  Lather*! 
books  wherever  they  could  find  them.  Lather  himself  had 
refused  to  come  to  Borne  and  submit  to  instruction ;  he 
had  even  appealed  to  a  General  Council,  contrary  to  the 
decrees  of  Julius  n.  and  Pius  n. ;  he  was  therefore 
inhibited  from  preaching;  he  and  all  who  followed  him 
were  ordered  to  make  public  recantation  within  sixty 
days ;  if  they  did  not,  they  were  to  be  treated  as  heretics, 
were  to  be  seized  and  imprisoned  by  the  magistrates,  and 
all  towns  or  districts  which  sheltered  them  were  to  be 
placed  under  an  interdict. 

Among  the  forty-one  propositions  condemned  was  one 
— that  the  burning  of  heretics  was  a  sin  against  the  Spirit 
of  Christ — to  which  the  Pope  seemed  to  attach  special 
significance,  so  often  did  he  repeat  it  in  letters  to  the 
Elector  Frederick  and  other  authorities  in  Germany.  The 
others  may  be  arranged  in  four  classes — against  Luther's 
opinions  about  Indulgences;  his  statements  about  Purgatory; 
his  declarations  that  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments  depended 
upon  the  spiritual  condition  of  those  who  received  them ; 
that  penance  was  an  outward  sign  of  sorrow,  and  that  good 
works  (ecclesiastical  and  moral)  were  to  be  regarded  as  the 
signs  of  faith  rather  than  as  making  men  actually  righteous ; 
his  denial  of  the  later  curial  assertions  of  the  nature  of  the 
papal  monarchy  over  the  Church  Luther's  opinions  on  all 
these  points  could  be  supported  by  abundant  testimony 
from  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Church,  and  most  of  his 
criticisms  were  directed  against  theories  which  had  not 
been  introduced  before  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  Bull  made  no  attempt  to  argue  about  the  truth  of  the 
positions  taken  in  its  sentences.  There  was  nothing  done 
to  show  that  Lather's  opinions  were  wrong.  The  one 
dominant  note  running  all  through  the  papal  deliverance 
was  the  simple  assertion  of  the  Pope's  right  to  order  any 
discussion  to  cease  at  his  command. 

This  did  not  help  to  commend  the  Bull  to  the  people 
of  Germany,  and  was  specially  onsuited  to  an  age  of  restleai 

1  Dnringw,  EncMridiom,  etc  p.  176. 
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mental  activity.  The  method  adopted  tor  publishing  it 
in  Germany  was  still  leas  calculated  to  win  respect  for  its 
decisions.  The  publication  was  entrusted  to  John  Eok 
of  Ingolstadt,  who  was  universally  recognised  as  Lather's 
personal  enemy ;  and  the  hitherto  unheard  of  liberty  was 
granted  to  him  to  insert  at  his  pleasure  the  names  of  a 
certain  number  of  persons,  and  to  summon  them  to  appear 
before  the  Boman  Curia.  He  showed  how  unfit  he  was 
for  this  responsible  task  by  inserting  the  names  of  men 
who  had  criticised  or  satirised  him — Adelmann,  Firkheimer, 
Oarlstadt,  and  three  others.1 

Eek  discovered  that  it  was  an  easier  matter  to  get 
permission  from  the  Soman  Curia  to  frame  a  Bull  against 
the  man  who  had  stopped  the  sale  of  Indulgences,  and 
was  drying  up  a  great  source  of  revenue,  than  to  publish 
the  Bull  in  Germany.  It  was  thought  at  Rome  that  no 
man  had  more  influence  among  the  bishops  and  Uni- 
versities, but  the  Curia  soon  learnt  that  it  had  made  a 
mistake*.  Hie  Universities  stood  upon  their  privileges,  and 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  John  Eck.  The  bishops 
made  all  manner  of  technical  objections.  Many  persons 
affected  to  believe  that  the  Bull  was  not  authentic;  and 
Luther  himself  did  not  disdain  to  take  this  line  in  his 
tract.  Against  the  Execrable  Bull  of  Antichrist.  Eck,  who 
had -come  down  to  Germany  inflated  with  vanity,  found 
himself  mocked  and  scorned.  Firkheimer  dubbed  him 
gehobelter  Eck,  Eck  "  polished  off,"  and  the  epithet  stuck. 
Nor  was  the  publication  any  easier  when  the  pretence 
of  nnanthentieity  could  be  maintained  no  longer.  The 
University  of  Wittenberg  refused  to  publish  the  Boll, 
1  In  a  pamphlet  written  by  Eek  In  1619,  he  had  asserted  that  ell  the 
theologian!  in  Germany  were  opposed  to  Luther  sare  a  few  unlearned  canons, 
Thle  called  forth,  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  The  Attnutr  qf  an  Unlearned 
Cantnt,  which  wae  generally  aaoribed  to  Bernard  Adelmann,  a  canon  of 
Augsburg,  bat  which  we»  really  written  by  Oeaolampadina.  Pirkheimer 
had  written  a  censtdo  attack  on  Eck  In  a  satire,  in  which  German  coanenesa 
ni  olothed  In  elegant  latinity,  entitled  Sedia  Dtddatue  {TK*  Com* 
planed  if,  Eok  being  the  German  for  "oorner"),  published  In  LtUtimttdm 
LitbiriHTdwtot&UT  d*t  IS  *mI  is  j&T\iMdrrt*t{B*xlln,  Wl).  Garlatadt 
had  opposed  Ink  at  Leiprig. 
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on  the  ground  that  the  Pope  would  not  have  permitted 
its  issue  had  he  known  the  true  state  of  matters,  and 
they  blamed  Eck  for  misinforming  His  Holiness:  the 
Council  of  Electoral  Saxony  agreed  with  the  Senate; 
and  their  action  was  generally  commended.  Spalatin 
said,  that  he  had  seen  at  least  thirty  letters  from  great 
princes  and  learned  men  of  all  districts  in  Germany, 
from  Fomerania  to  Switzerland,  and  from  the  Breisgau 
to  Bohemia,  encouraging  Luther  to  stand  firm.  Eck 
implored  the  bishops  of  the  dioceses  surrounding  Witten- 
berg— Merseburg,  Meissen,  and  Brandenburg — to  publish 
the  BulL     They  were  either  unwilling  or  powerless. 

Luther  had  been  expecting  a  Bull  against  him  ever 
since  the  Leipzig  Disputation.  His  correspondence  reveals 
that  he  met  it  undismayed.  What  harm  could  a  papal 
Bull  do  to  a  man  whose  faith  had  given  him  fellowship 
with  God  ?  What  truth  could  there  be  in  a  Bull  which 
clearly  contradicted  the  Holy  Scriptures?  8b  Paul  has 
warned  us  against  believing  an  angel  from  heaven  if  he 
uttered  words  different  from  the  Scriptures,  which  are 
our  strength  and  our  consolation;  why  should  we  pin 
our  faith  to  a  Pope  or  a  Council}  The  Bull  had  done 
one  thing  for  him,  it  had  made  him  an  excommunicated 
man,  and  therefore  had  freed  him  from  his  monastic 
vows.  He  could  leave  the  convent  when  he  liked,  only 
he  did  not  choose  to  do  so.  When  he  heard  that  his 
writings  had  been  burnt  as  heretical  by  order  of  the  Papal 
Legates,  he  resolved  to  retaliate.  It  was  no  sudden  de- 
cision. Eleven  months  previously  he  had  assured  Spalatin 
(January  1520)  that  if  Borne  condemned  and  burnt  his 
writings  he  would  condemn  and  bum  the  papal  Decretal 
Laws.  On  December  10th(1620)  he  posted  a  notice  invit- 
ing the  Wittenberg  students  to  witness  the  burning  of  the 
papal  Constitutions  and  the  books  of  Scholastic  Theology  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.1     A  multitude  of  students, 

■  Aoc-py  of  Luther's  notice  hu  boen  preserved  Id  the  M3.  *•  Annala "  of 
Pctei'  Schumann  in  the  Zmiekau  SatMtAidbiblialhtlc  at  Zwickau.  It  ha* 
bean  printed  in  Kolde'a  AnaitOa  LnOtrma  (Qotha,  11%  p.  M s  "Qui* 
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burghers,  and  professors  met  in  the  open  Bpace  outside  the 
Elater  Gate  between  the  walls  and  the  river  Elbe.  A  great 
bonfire  had  been  built.  An  oak  tree  planted  long  ago  still 
marks  the  spot.  One  of  the  professors  kindled  the  pile ; 
Luther  laid  the  books  of  the  Decretals  on  the  glowing  mass, 
and  they  caught  the  flames ;  then  amid  Bolemn  silence  he 
placed  a  copy  of  the  Bull  on  the  fire,  saying  in  Latin :  As 
thou  hast  wasted  with  anxiety  the  Holy  One  of  God,  to  may 
the  eternal  flame*  waste  thee  (Quia  tv  conturbasti  Sanctum. 
Domini,  ideoque  te  eonturbet  ignix  eternm).  He  waited  till 
the  paper  was  consumed,  and  then  with  his  friends  and 
fellow-professors  he  went  back  to  the  town.  Some  hundreds 
of  students  remained  standing  ronnd  the  fire.  For  a  while 
they  were  sobered  by  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  and 
sang  the  Te  Deum.  Then  a  spirit  of  mischief  seized  them, 
and  tbey  began  singing  funeral  dirges  in  honour  of  the 
burnt  Decretals.  They  got  a  peasant's  cart,  fixed  in  it  a 
pole  on  which  they  hung  a  six -foot-long  banner  emblazoned 
with  the  Bull,  piled  the  small  cart  with  the  books  of  Eck, 
Eraser,  and  other  Bomish  controversialists,  hauled  it  along 
the  streets  and  out  through  the  FJster  Gate,  and,  throwing 
books  and  Bull  on  the  glowing  embers  of  the  bonfire,  they 
burnt  them.  Sobered  again,  they  sang  the  Tt  Ikum  and 
finally  dispersed. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  for  us  In  the  twentieth  century 
to  imagine  the  thrill  that  went  through  Germany,  and 
indeed  through  all  Europe,  when  the  news  sped  that  a  poor 
monk  had  burnt  the  Pope's  Bull  Papal  Bulls  had  been 
burnt  before  Luther's  days,  but  the  .burners  had  been  for 
the  most  part  powerful  monarchs.  This  time  it  was  done 
by  a  monk,  with  nothing  but  his  courageous  faith  to  back 
him.     It  meant  that  the  individual  soul  had  discovered  its 

quii  TdriUtla  KrangeHom  atndio  teneator.  Adnto  sab  horam  nankin,  modo 
ad  tamplnm  8.  Omoin  eit™  mcenU  oppidi,  ubi  pro  votari  et  apo»tolioo  ritn 
impii  pontifldiram  wnftitationnm  et  tcholwtiaa  theologUs  libri  aramft- 
bnntnr  qnMdoqnidem  eo  proceseit  ludatii  iuimicorum  Erangelii,  tit  plot  m 
mngeliooa  Lnteri  exuuerit.  Age  pU  et  studiou  javentuj  id  hoc  piarn  u 
religioeum  ipactaanlam  ooiiatitiiito.  Fortawii  wiim  hum  tempos  est,  quo 
nreJirl  Antichriitum  oppcrtaiL" 
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true  value.     If  eras  can  be  dated,  modem  history  began  on 
December  10th,  1520. 


§  8.  Lather  the  Repreeentatvoe  of  Germany. 

Hitherto  we  have  followed  Lather's  personal  career 
exclusively.  It  may  be  well  to  torn  aside  for  a  little  to 
see  how  the  sympathy  of  many  classes  of  the  people  was 
gathering  round  him. 

The  representatives  of  foreign  States  who  were  present 
at  the  Diet  of  Worms,  of  England,  Spain,  and  Venice,  all 
wrote  home  to  their  respective  governments  about  the 
extraordinary  popularity  which  Luther  enjoyed  among 
almost  every  class  of  his  fellow-countrymen ;  and,  as  we  shall 
see,  the  despatches  of  Aleander,  the  papal  nuncio  at  the 
Diet,  are  full  of  statements  and  complaints  which  confirm 
these  reports.  This  popularity  had  been  growing  since 
1517,  and  there  are  traces  that  many  thoughtful  men  had 
been  attracted  to  Luther  some  years  earlier.  The  accounts 
of  Luther's  interview  with  Cardinal  Gajetan  at  Augsburg, 
and  his  attitude  at  the  Leipzig  Disputation,  had  given  a 
great  impulse  to  the  veneration  with  which  people  regarded 
him ;  but  the  veneration  itself  had  been  quietly  growing, 
apart  from  any  striking  incidents  in  his  career.  The 
evidence  for  what  follows  has  been  collected  chiefly  from 
such  private  correspondence  as  has  descended  to  us ;  and 
most  stress  has  been  laid  on  letters  which  were  not 
addressed  to  Luther,  and  which  were  never  meant  to  be 
seen  by  him.  Men  wrote  to  each  other  about  him,  and  de- 
scribed the  impression  he  was  making  on  themselves  and 
on  the  immediate  circle  of  their  acquaintances.  We  learn 
from  such  letters  not  merely  the  fact  of  the  esteem,  but  what 
were  the  characteristics  in  the  man  which  called  it  forth.1 

A  large  part  of  the  evidence  comes  from  the  corre- 
spondence of  educated  men,  who,  if  they  were  not  all 

1  Fr.  t.  Btzold  haa  some  excellent  page*  on  thia  aubjact  in  hia  QackiehU 
dcr  datttdw*  foformatio*  (Berlin,  1B80),  pp.  278  ff.  I  here  need  the 
material  he  haa  oollooted,  end  added  to  it  from  my  owa  leading 
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Humanists  strictly  bo  called,  belonged  to  that  Increasing 
class  on  whom  the  New  Learning  had  made  a  great 
impression,  and  had  produced  the  characteristic  habit  of 
mind  which  belonged  to  its  possessors.  The  attitude  and 
work  of  Erasmus  had  prepared  them  to  appreciate  Luther.  - 
The  monkish  opponents  of  the  great  Humanist  had  been 
thoroughly  in  the  right  when  they  feared  the  effects  of  his 
revolutionary  ways  of  thinking,  however  they  might  be 
accompanied  with  appeals  against  all  revolutionary  action. 
He  had -exhibited  his  idea  of  what  a  life  of  personal  religion 
ought  to  be  in  his  Enchiridion;  he  had  exposed  the  mingled 
Judaism  and  paganism  of  a  great  part  of  the  popular 
religion ;  he  had  poured  scorn  on  the  trifling  subtleties  of 
scholastic  theology,  and  had  asked  men  to  return  to  a 
simple  "  Christian  Philosophy  " ;  above  all,  he  had  insisted 
that  Christianity  could  only  renew  its  youth  by  going  back 
to  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  especially  of  the 
New  Testament ;  and  he  had  aided  his  contemporaries  to 
make  this  return  by  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
by  bis  efforts  to  bring  within  their  reach  the  writings  of 
the  earlier  Church  Fathers.  His  Humanist  followers  in 
Germany  believed  that  they  saw  in  Luther  a  man  who 
waa  doing  what  their  leader  urged  all  men  to  da  They 
saw  in  Luther  an  Erasmus,  who  was  going  to  the  root  of 
things.  He  was  rejecting  with  increasing  determination 
the  bewildering  sophistries  of  Scholasticism,  and,  what  was 
more,  he  was  showing  how  many  of  these  had  arisen  by 
exalting  the  authority  of  the  pagan  Aristotle  over  that  of 
St.  Paul  and  St.  Augustine.  He  had  painfully  studied 
these  Schoolmen,  and  could  speak  with  an  authority  on 
this  matter ;  for  he  was  a  learned  theologian.  The  reports 
of  bis  lectures,  which  were  spreading  throughout  Germany, 
informed  them  that  he  based  his  teaching  on  a  simple 
exposition  of  JhajToly  Scriptures  in  the  Vulgate  version, 
which  was  sanctioned  "by  the  medieeval  Church.  He  had 
revolted,  and  was  increasingly  in  revolt,  against  those 
abases  in  the  ordinary  religions  life  which  were  encouraged 
from  sordid  motives  by  the  Roman  Curia, — abases  which 
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Erasmus  had  pierced  through  and  through  with  the  light 
darts  of  hia  sarcasm ;  and  Luther  knew,  as  Erasmus  did 
not,  what  he  was  speaking  about,  for  he  had  surrendered 
himself  to  that  popular  religion,  and  had  sought  in  it 
desperately  for  a  means  of  reconciliation  with  God  without 
succeeding  in  his  quest.  The;  saw  him  insisting,  with  a 
strenuousness  no  Humanist  had  exhibited,  on  the  Humanist 
demand  that  every  man  had  a  right  to  stand  true  to  his 
own  personal  conscientious  convictions.  If  some  of  them, 
like  Erasmus,  in  spite  of  their  scorn  of  monkery,  still 
believed  that  the  highest  type  of  the  religious  life  was  a 
sincere  self-sacrificing  Franciscan  monk,  they  saw  their 
ideal  in  the  AuguBtinian  Eremite,  whose  life  had  never 
been  stained  by  any  monkish  scandal,  and  who  had  been 
proclaimed  by  his  brother  monks  to  be  a  model  of  personal 
holiness.  They  were  sure  that  when  he  pled  heroically 
for  the  freedom  of  the  religious  life,  his  courage,  which 
they  could  not  emulate,  rested  on  a  depth  and  strength  of 
personal  piety  which  they  sadly  confessed  they  themselves 
did  not  possess.  If  they  complained  at  times  that  Lather 
spoke  too  strongly  against  the  Pope,  they  admitted  thatjbe 
was  going  to  the  root  of  things  in  his  attack.  All  clear- 
sighted men  perceived  that  the  one  obstacle  to  reform  was  the 
theory  of  the  papal  monarchy,  which  had  been  laboriously 
constructed  by  Italian  canonists  after  the  failure  of  Conciliar 
reform, — a  theory  which  defied  the  old  mediaeval  ecclesias- 
tical tradition,  and  contradicted  the  solemn  decisions  of  tha 
great  German  Councils  of  Constance  and  Basel.  Luther's 
attacks  on  the  Papacy  were  not  stronger  than  those  of 
Gerson  and  d'Ailly,  and  his  language  was  not  more  on- 
measured  than  that  of  their  common  master,  William  of 
Occam.  There  was  nothing  in  these  early  days  to  prevent 
men  who  were  genuinely  attached  to  the  medieval  Church, 
its  older  theology  and  its  ancient  rites,  from  rallying  round 
Luther.  When  the  marches  began  to  be  reda  and  the 
beginnings  of  a  ProteBtant  Church  confronted  the"  mediaeval, 
the  situation  was  changed.  Many  who  had  enthusiastically 
supported  Luther  left  him. 
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Conrad  Mutianns,  canon  of  Gotha,  and  the  veteran 
leader  of  the  Erfurt  circle  of  Humanists,  wrote  admiringly 
of  the  originality  of  Lather's  aennonB  as  early  aa  1515. 
He  applauded  the  stand  he  took  at  Leipzig,  and  spoke 
of  him  aa  Martinum,  Deo  dewtwitnum  doetorem.  His 
followers  were  no  longer  contented  with  a  study  of  the 
classical  authors.  Eobanus  Eessns,  crowned  "  poet-king  " 
of  Germany,  abandoned  his  Horace  for  the  Enchiridion  of 
Erasmus  and  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Justus  Jonas  (Jodocus 
Koch  of  Nbrdlingen)  forsook  classical  Greek  to  busy 
himself  with  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  The  wicked 
satirist,  Curicius  Cordus,  betook  himself  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment. They  did  this  out  of  admiration  for  Erasmus,  "their 
father  in  Christ"  But  when  Luther  appeared,  when  they 
read  his  pamphlets  circulating  through  Germany,  when 
they  followed,  step  by  step,  his  career,  they  came  under 
the  influence  of  a  new  spell  The  Ertumiei,  to  use  the 
phrases  of  the  times,  diminished,  and  the  Martiniani  in- 
creased in  numbers.  One  of  the  old  Erfurt  circle,  Johannes 
Crotus  Bubeanus,  was  in  Borne.  His  letters,  passed  round 
among  his  frianda,  made  no  small  impression  upon  them. 
He  told  them  that  he  was  living  in  the  centre  of  the 
plague-spot  of  Europe.  He  reviled  the  Curia  as  devoid  of 
all  moral  conscience.  "  The  Pope  and  his  carrion-crows  " 
were  sitting  content,  gorged  on  the  miseries  of  the  Church. 
When  Crotus  received  from  Germany  copies  of  Lather's 
writings,  he  distributed  them  secretly  to  his  Italian  friends, 
and  collected  their  opinions  to  transmit  to  Germany.  They 
were  all  sympathetically  impressed  with  what  Luther  said, 
but  they  pitied  him  as  a  man  travelling  along  a  very 
dangerous  road ;  no  real  reform  was  possible  without  the 
destruction  of  the  whole  enrial  system,  and  that  was  too 
powerful  for  any  man  to  combat  Yet  Luther  was  a  hero ; 
he  was  the  Paier  Pairia  of  Germany ;  bis  countrymen 
ought  to  erect  a  golden  statue  in  his  honour ;  they  wished 
him  God-speed.  When  Crotus  returned  to  Germany  and 
got  more  in  touch  with  Luther's  work,  he  felt  more  drawn 
to  the  Beformer,  and  wrote  enthusiastically  to  his  friends 
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that  Lather  was  the  personal  revelation  of  Christ  in  modern 
times.  So  we  find  these  Humanists  declaring  that  Lather 
was  the  St.  Paul  of  the  age,  the  modern  Hercules,  the 
Achilles  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

No  Humanist  circle  gave  Luther  more  enthusiastic 
support  than  that  of  Niirnberg.  The  soil  had  been  pre- 
pared by  a  few  ardent  admirers  of  Staupitz,  at  the  head 
of  whom  was  Wenceslas  Link,  prior  of  the  Augustinian- 
Eremites  in  Nilrnberg,  and  a  celebrated  preacher.  They 
had  learned  from  Staupitz  that  blending  of  the  theology  of 
Augustine  with  the  later  German  mysticism  which  was 
characteristic  of  the  man,  and  it  prepared  them  to  appre- 
ciate the  deeper  experimental  teaching  of  Lather.  Among 
these  Nurnberg  Humanists  was  Christopher  Scheurl,  a  jurist, 
personally  acquainted  with  Luther  and  with  Eck.  The 
shortlived  friendship  between  the  two  antagonists  had 
been  brought  about  by  Scheurl,  whose  correspondence  with 
Luther  began  in  1516.  Scheurl  was  convinced  that 
Lather's  cauBe  was  the  "cause  of  God."  He  told  Eck 
this.  He  wrote  to  him  (February  18th,  1519)  that  all 
the  most  spiritually  minded  clergymen  that  he  knew  were 
devoted  to  Lather ;  that  "  they  flew  to  him  in  dense  troops, 
like  starlings  " ;  that  their  deepest  sympathies  were  with 
him ;  and  that  they  confessed  that  their  holiest  desires 
were  prompted  by  his  writings.  Albert  Diirer  expressed 
his  admiration  by  painting  Luther  as  St.  John,  the  beloved 
disciple  of  the  Lord  Caspar  KiitzeL  one  of  the  most 
dignified  officials  of  the  town,  thought  it  an  honour  to 
translate  Luther's  Nijiety-Jvoe  These*  into  German.  Lazarus 
Sprengel  delighted  to  tell  his  friends  how  Luther's  tracts 
and  sermons  were  bringing  back  to  a  living  Christianity 
numbers  of  his  acquaintances  who  had  been  perplexed  and 
driven  from  the  faith  by  the  trivialities  common  in  ordinary 
sermons.  Similar  enthusiasm  showed  itself  in  Augsburg 
and  other  towns.  After  the  Leipzig  Disputation,  the  great 
printer  of  Basel,  Frobenius,  became  an  ardent  admirer  of 
Lather ;  reprinted  most  of  his  writings,  and  despatched 
them  to  Switzerland,  France,  the  Netherlands,  Italy, 
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England,  and  Spain.  He  delighted  to  tell  of  the  favour- 
able  reception  they  met  with  in  these  foreign  countries, — 
how  they  had  been  welcomed  by  Lefevre  in  Franco,  and 
how  the  Swiss  Cardinal  von  Sitten  had  said  that  Luther 
deserved  all  honour,  for  he  spoke  the  truth,  which  no 
special  pleading  of  an  Eck  could  overthrow.  The  distin- 
guished jurist  Ulrich  Zasius  of  Freiburg  said  that  Luther 
was  an  "  angel  incarnate,"  and  while  he  deprecated  his  strong 
language  against  the  Pope,  he  called  him  the  "  Phoenix 
among  Christian  theologians,"  the  "  flower  of  the  Christian 
world,"  and  the  "  instrument  of  God."  Zasius  was  a  man 
whose  whole  religious  sympathies  belonged  to  the  mediaeval 
conception  of  the  Church,  yet  he  spoke  of  Luther  in  this  way. 

It  is  perhaps  difficult  for  us  now  to  comprehend  the 
state  of  mind  which  longed  for  the  new  and  yet  clung  to 
the  old,  which  made  the  two  Nurnberg  families,  the  Ebners 
and  the  Niitzlers,  season  the  ceremonies  at  their  family 
gathering  to  celebrate  their  daughters  taking  the  veil  with 
speeches  in  praise  of  Luther  and  of  his  writings.  Tet  this 
was  the  dominant  note  in  the  vast  majority  of  the  sup- 
porters of  Luther  in  these  earlier  years. 

Men  who  had  no  great  admiration  for  Luther  personally 
had  no  wish  to  see  him  crushed  by  the  Boman  Curia  by 
mere  weight  of  authority.  Even  Duke  George  of  Saxony, 
who  had  called  Luther  a  pestilent  fellow  at  the  Leipzig 
Disputation,  had  been  stirred  into  momentary  admiration 
by  the  Address  to  the  Christian  Nobility  of  the  German 
Nation,  and  had  no  great  desire  to  publish  the  Boll  within 
his  dominions;  and  his  private  secretary  and  chaplain, 
Jerome  Emser,  although  a  personal  enemy  who  never  lost 
an  opportunity  of  controverting  Lather,  nevertheless  hoped 
that  be  might  be  the  instrument  of  effecting  a  reforma- 
tion in  the  Church.  Jacob  Wimpheling  of  Strassburg,  a 
thoroughgoing  medievalist  who  had  manifested  no  sym- 
pathy for  Beuchlin,  and  his  friend  Christopher  of  Utenheim, 
Bishop  of  Basel,  hoped  that  the  movement  begun  by  Luther 
might  lead  to  that  reformation  of  the  Church  on  mediaeval 
lines  which  they  both  earnestly  desired. 
if* 
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Perhaps  no  one  represented  better  the  attitude  of  the 
large  majority  of  Luther's  supporters,  in  the  years  between 
1517  and  1521,  than  did  the  Prince,  who  is  rightly 
called  Luther's  protector,  Frederick  the  Elector  of  Saxony. 
It  ia  a  great  though  common  mistake  to  suppose  that 
Frederick  shared  those  opinions  of  Luther  which  afterwards 
grew  to  be  the  Lutheran  theology.  His  brother  John,  and 
in  a  still  higher  degree  his  nephew  John  Frederick,  were 
devoted  Lutherans  in  the  theological  sense ;  but  there  is 
no  evidence  to  show  that  Frederick  ever  was. 

Frederick  never  had  any  intimate  personal  relation? 
with  Luther.  At  Spalatin's  request,  he  had  paid  tbe 
expenses  of  Luther's  promotion  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures ;  he  had,  of  course,  acquiesced  in  his 
appointment  to  succeed  Spalatin  as  Professor  of  Theology ; 
and  he  must  have  appreciated  keenly  the  way  in  which 
Luther's  work  had  gradually  raised  the  small  and  declining 
University  to  the  position  it  held  in  1517.  A  few  letters 
were  exchanged  between  Luther  and  Frederick,  but  there 
is  no  evidence  that  they  ever  met  in  conversation ;  nor  is 
there  any  that  Frederick  had  ever  heard  Luther  preach. 
When  he  lay  dying  be  asked  Luther  to  come  and  see  him  ; 
but  the  Reformer  was  far  distant,  trying  to  dissuade  the 
peasants  from  rising  in  rebellion,  and  when  he  reached  the 
palace  bis  old  protector  had  breathed  his  last. 

The  Elector  was  a  pious  man  according  to  medieval 
standards.  He  had  received  his  earliest  lasting  religious 
impressions  from  intercourse  with  Augustinian  Eremite 
monks  when  he  was  a  boy  at  school  at  Grimma,  and  he 
maintained  the  closest  relations  with  the  Order  all  his 
life.  He  valued  highly  all  the  external  aids  to  a  religious 
life  which  the  mediaeval  Church  had  provided.  He  believed 
in  the  virtue  of  pilgrimages  and  relics.  He  had  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  had  brought  hack  a 
great  many  relics,  which  he  had  placed  in  the  Church  of 
All  Saints  in  Wittenberg,  and  he  had  agents  at  Venice 
and  other  Mediterranean  ports  commissioned  to  secure 
other  relics  for  his  collection.  He  continued  to  purchase 
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them  as  late  as  the  year  1523.  He  believed  in  Indul- 
gences of  the  older  type, — Indulgences  which  remitted  in 
whole  or  in  part  ecclesiastically  imposed  uUi^ocHotu, — and 
be  had  procured  two  for  use  in  Saxony.  One  served  as 
an  endowment  for  the  upkeep  of  his  bridge  at  Torgan,  and 
he  had  once  commissioned  Tetzel  to  preach  its  virtues ; 
the  other  was  to  benefit  pilgrims  who  visited  and  venerated 
hiu  collection  of  relics  on  All  Saints'  Day.  Bat  it  is  clear 
that  he  disliked  Indulgences  of  the  kind  Lather  had 
challenged,  and  had  small  belief  in  the  good  faith  of  the 
Soman  Curia.  He  bad  prevented  money  collected  for  one 
plenary  Indulgence  leaving  the  country,  and  he  had  for- 
bidden Tetjel  to  preach  the  last  Indulgence  within  bis 
territories.  His  sympathies  were  all  with  Luther  on  this 
question.  He  was  an  esteemed  patron  of  the  pious  society 
called  St.  Urmia's  Schifflein.  He  went  to  Mass  regularly, 
and  bis  attendances  became  frequent  when  he  was  in  a 
state  of  hesitation  or  perplexity.  When  he  was  at  KoLn 
(November  1520),  besieged  by  the  papal  nuncios  to  induce 
him  to  permit  the  publication  of  the  Bull  against  Luther 
within  his  lands,  Spalatin  noted  that  he  went  to  Maes 
three  tunes  in  one  day.  His  reverence  for  the  Holy 
Scriptures  must  have  created  a  bond  of  sympathy  between 
Luther  and  himself.  He  talked  with  his  private  secretary 
about  the  incomparable  majesty  and  power  of  the  word 
of  God,  and  contrasted  its  sublimities  with  the  sophistries 
and  trivialities  of  the  theology  of  the  day.  He  maintained 
firmly  the  traditional  policy  of  his  House  to  make  the 
decisions  of  the  Councils  of  Constance  and  of  Basel  effective 
within  Electoral  Saxony,  in  spite  of  protests  from  the  Curia 
and  the  higher  ecclesiastics,  and  was  accustomed  to  consider 
himself  responsible  for  the  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  for 
the  civil  good  government  of  his  lands.  Aleander  bad 
considered  it  a  master-stroke  of  policy  to  procure  the 
burning  of  Luther's  books  at  Koln  while  the  Elector  was 
in  the  city.  Frederick  only  regarded  the  deed  as  a  petty 
insult  to  himself.  He  was  a  staunch  upholder  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  German  nation,  and  remembered 
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that  by  an  old  concordat,  which  ever/  Emperor  had  sworn 
to  maintain,  every  German  had  the  right  to  appeal  to  a 
General  Council,  and  could  not  be  condemned  without  a 
fair  trial;  and  this  Boll  had  made  Luther's  appeal  to  a 
Council  one  of  the  reasons  for  his  condemnation.  So,  in 
spite  of  the  "golden  rose"  and  other  blandishments,  in 
spite  of  threats  that  he  might  be  included  in  the  ex- 
communication of  his  subject  and  that  the  privileges  of  hia 
University  might  be  taken  away,  he  stood  firm,  and  would 
not  withdraw  his  protection  from  Luther.  He  was  a  pious 
German  prince  of  the  old-fashioned  type,  with  no  great 
love  for  Italians,  and  was  not  going  to  be  browbeaten  by 
papal  nuncios.  His  attitude  towards  Luther  represents 
very  fairly  that  of  the  great  mass  of  the  German  people 
on  the  ere  of  the  Diet  of  Worm*, 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

THE  DIET  OF  WORMS-1 

§  1.  The  Roman  Nuncio  Aleander. 

Romk  had  done  its  utmost  to  get  rid  of  Luther  by  ecclesi- 
astical measures,  and  had  failed.  If  he  was  to  be  over- 
thrown, if  the  new  religious  movement  and  the  national 
uprising  which  enclosed  it  were  to  be  stifled,  this  could 
only  be  done  by  the  aid  of  the  supreme  secular  authority. 
The  Curia  turned  to  the  Emperor. 

Maximilian  had  died  suddenly  on  the  12th  of  January 
1519.     After  some  months  of  intriguing,  the  papal  di- 

1  SotrBCKS  i  Deutsche  Reich*/ag>aJden  untar  Kaiser  Karl  7.,  3  Toll,  hare 
lxsen  published  (Gotha,  1893-1901) ;  Balan,  Mtmtansnta  Beformationi* 
Lutheran*  ess  tobulis  S.  Sedis  tterett*  IStl-lBtS  (Eatlabon,  1883-1881) ; 
Tjemmar,  Mtmumtnia  Vatieana  historian  eccUsiasticam  soxuli  16  Uiustrantia 
(Freiburg,  1881) ;  ifchUmatum  Romanorum  Mantissa  (Bsganabnxg,  1S7G) ; 
Briegef,  Aleander  md  Lulher  1511 :  Dit  verwllstdndigten  AUander-De- 
peschtn  mU  Untersuehungen  Ultr  den  Wormser  Bekhstag  (Gotha,  1864); 
Calendar  of  Spanish  Stale  Paper*  (Loudon,  1888) ;  Calendar  of  Venetian 
Stabs  Papers,  vols.  iiL-rL  (London,  1864-1884) ;  IsMcrs  and  Papers,  Foreign 
and  Domestic,  of  the  reign  o/  Henry  TUT.,  vols.  ilL-xix.  (London,  1860- 
1903);  V.  E.  Loeasher,  Follstandig*  Beformationt-Acta  vnd  Doevmenta, 
8  vols.  (Leipzig,  1718-1722)  ;  Spalatin,  Annates  R>/ormationis  (Leipzig, 
1768) ;  Chrtmikoii,  2nd  voL  of  Mencka'a  Seriplort*  raw  Oermanicarvim 
proxipue  Saxonicarum,  8  Tola.  (Leipzig,  1728-1780) ;  Historisther  Nachlass 
v.nd  Briefs  (Jena,  1851) ;  alio  toe  aouroea  mentioned  under  the  first  chapter 
of  Uuapart. 

Later  Books  t  Hausrath,  Aleander  tind  Luther  avf  dim  Reichstags  sm 
Worm*  (Berlin,  1897) ;  KoMe,  Luther  vnd  dsr  Reichstag  as  Worms  lStl 
(Holla,  1888) ;  Frfediioh,  Der  Reichstag  ni  Worm*  lStl  (Munich,  1871} ; 
Banks,  Deutsche  Oetchicht*  im  ZeUalter  der  Reformation  (Leipzig,  1881 ; 
Eng.  trans.,  London,  1905) ;  Armstrong,  The  Emperor  Charts*  V.  (London, 
1902);  r.  Bezold,  Geschichte  dor  deutschen  Reformation  (Berlin,  1890) ; 
Craighton,  A  History  of  the  Papacy,  vol.  tL  (London,  1897)  i  Gabhazdt,  Die 
'  A  der  deutschm  Nation  (Brealan,  1886). 
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plonmey  being  very  tortuous,  his  grandson  Charles,  the 
young  King  of  Spain,  was  unanimously  chosen  to  be  his 
successor  (June  28th,  1519).  Troubles  in  Spain  prevented 
him  leaving  that  country  at  once  to  take  possession  of 
his  new  dignities.  He  was  crowned  at  Aachen  on  the  23rd 
of  October  1520,  and  opened  his  first  German  Diet  on 
January  22nd,  1521,  at  Worms. 

The  Fope  had  selected  two  envoys  to  wait  on  the 
young  Emperor,  the  Protonotary  Marino  Caraccioli  (1469- 
1530),  who  was  charged  with  the  ordinary  diplomatic 
business,  and  Jerome  Aleander,  the  Director  of  the  Vatican 
library,  who  was  appointed  to  secure  the  outlawry  of 
Luther. 

The  Roman  Curia  had  in  Aleander  one  of  the  most 
clear-sighted,  courageous,  and  indefatigable  of  diplomatists. 
He  was  an  Italian,  born  of  a  burgher  family  in  the  little 
Venetian  town  of  Motta  (1480-1542),  educated  at  Padua 
and  Venice ;  be  had  begun  life  as  a  Humanist,  had  lectured 
on  Greek  with  distinction  in  Paris,  and  had  been  personally 
acquainted  with  many  of  the  German  Humanists,  who  could 
not  forgive  the  "  traitor  "  who  had  deserted  their  ranks  to 
serve  an  obscurantist  party.  His  graphic  letters,  full  of 
minute  details,  throb  with  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  papal 
diplomacy.  The  reader  has  his  fingers  on  the  pulse  of 
those  momentous  months.  The  Legate  was  in  a  land  where 
"  every  stone  and  every  tree  cried  out,  '  Luther.' "  Land- 
lords refused  him  lodging.  He  had  to  shiver  during  these 
winter  months  in  an  attic  without  a  stove.  The  stench 
and  dirt  of  the  house  were  worse  than  the  cold.  When  ho 
appeared  on  the  streets  he  saw  scowling  faces,  hands 
suddenly  carried  to  the  hilts  of  swords,  heard  curses 
shrieked  after  him.  He  was  struck  on  the  breast  by  a 
Lutheran  doorkeeper  when  he  tried  to  get  audience  of  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  and  no  one  in  the  crowd  interfered  to 
protect  him.  He  saw  caricatures  of  himself  hanging  bead 
downwards  from  a  gibbet.  He  received  the  old  deadly 
German  feud-letters  from  Ulrich  von  Hutten,  safe  in  the 
neighbouring   castle   of  Ebernberg,  about    a    day's   rids 
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distant.1  The  imperial  Councillors  to  whom  he  complained 
had  neither  the  men  nor  the  means  to  protect  him.  When 
he  tried  to  publish  answers  to  the  attacks  on  the  Papacy 
which  the  Lutheran  presses  poured  forth,  he  could  scarcely 
find  a  printer ;  and  when  he  did,  syndicates  bought  up  his 
pamphlets  and  destroyed  them.  As  the  weeks  passed  he 
came  to  understand  that  there  was  only  one  man  on  whom 
he  could  rely — the  young  Emperor,  believed  by  all  but 
himself  to  be  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  his  Councillors, 
whom  Pope  Leo  had  called  a  "good  child,"  but  whom 
Aleander  from  his  first  interview  at  Antwerp  had  felt  to 
be  endowed,  with  "  a  prudence  for  beyond  bis  years,'*  and  to 
"  have  much  more  at  the  back  of  his  head  than  he  carried 
on  his  face."  He  also  came  to  believe  that  the  one  man  to 
be  feared  was  the  old  Elector  of  Saxony,  "  that  basilisk," 
that  "  German  fox,"  that  "  marmot  with  the  eyes  of  a  dog, 
who  glanced  obliquely  at  his  questioners." 

Aleander  was  a  pure  worldling,  a  man  of  indifferent 
morals,  showing  traces  of  cold-blooded  cruelty  (as  when  he 
slew  five  peasants  for  the  loss  of  one  of  his  dogs,  or  tried 
to  get  Erasmus  poisoned).  He  believed  that  every  man 
had  his  price,  and  that  low  and  selfish  motives  were  alone 
to  be  reckoned  with.  But  he  did  the  work  of  the  Curia  at 
Worms  with  a  thoroughness  which  merited  the  rewards  he 
obtained  afterwards.'  He  had  spies  everywhere — in  the 
households  of  the  Emperor  and  of  the  leading  princes,  and 
among  the  population  of  Worms.  He  had  no  hesitation  in 
tying  when  he  thought  it  useful  for  the  "  faith,"  as  he 
frankly  relates.*  The  Curia  had  laid  a  difficult  task  upon 
him.  He  was  to  see  that  Luther  was  put  under  the 
ban  of  the  Empire  at  once  and  unheard.  The  Bull  hod 
condemned  him ;  the  secular  power  had  nothing  to  do  but 
execute  the  sentence.  Aleander  had  little  difficulty  in 
persuading  the  Emperor  to  this  course  within  his  hereditary 

1  Kktkott,  DU  Dtpudw*,  ate.  pp.  4B,  EO,  5S,  89,  eto. 

*  He  beoam*  Archbfihop  of  Brindiai  and  Oris,  and  than  *  Cardinal. 

*  Brieger,  AUantor  mud  LuOir  ISil:  Du  t*rwll*UindigU*  AUandtr- 
Dmmfm,  p.  88  (Qoth*,  l&Si) ;  mm  wupertlUUm  mi-ox,  Eraamna  aafd. 
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dominions.  An  edict  was  issued  ordering  Luther's  boob 
to  be  burnt,  and  the  Legate  had  the  satisfaction  of  presiding 
at  several  literary  auto-da-fi*  in  Antwerp  and  elsewhere. 
He  was  also  successful  with  soma  of  the  ecclesiastical  princes 
of  Germany.1  But  it  was  impossible  to  get  this  done  at 
Worms.  Failing  this,  it  was  Aleander's  business  to  see 
that  Luther's  case  waa  kept  separate  from  the  question 
of  German  national  grievances  against  the  Papacy,  and 
that,  if  it  proved  to  be  impossible  to  prevent  Luther  appear- 
ing before  the  Diet,  he  was  to  be  summoned  there  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  making  public  recantation.  With  the 
assistance  of  the  Emperor  he  was  largely  successful.1 


§  2.    The  Emperor  Charles  V. 

Aleander  was  not  the  real  antagonist  of  Luther  at 
Worms ;  he  was  not  worthy  of  the  name.  The  German 
Diet  was  the  scene  of  a  fight  of  faiths ;  and  the  man  of 
faith  on  the  medieval  side  was  the  young  Emperor.  He 
represented  the  believing  past  as  Luther  represented  the 
believing  future.'     "What  my  forefathers  established  at 

>  Kslkoff,  Die  Dspaehen  da*  JVunMu  Aleander,  etc  pp.  19,  20,  28,  24, 
8*5,306. 

1  Brieger,  Attainder  wui  Zvther  1511 ;  Die  vercellst&ndigten  Alnander- 
Dtpeechen  (Goths,  I SS4),  Qutlltn  und  ForsAmtgen  aw  QtsehiehU  der  Befor- 
tnatitm,  I, ;  Friodenaburg,  Eine  imgedrllckta  Depeeche  Aleander*  von  ttiner 
trtten  NtntiotuT  bet  Karl  P.,  in  Quelle*  vnd  Fortehungen  out  tiatienitehe* 
Archive*,  i.  (1897);  Kalkoff,  IHe  Dtpuekm  da  Aknfjui  Aleander  mm 
Wormier  lUktelagi  1511  (Halle,  1897,  2nd  ed.)j  Holds,  Luther  und  der 
Seiehetag  an  Worm*  1SS1  (Halle,  1883)  ;  Hauarath,  Aleander  tvnd  Luther 
a*f  dem  BHehttagt  at  Worm*  (Berlin,  1897) ;  Qebhardt,  Di*  Gravamina 
der  dtui*ck*n  Nation  (Breslau,  1885,  2nd  ed.). 

*  "Beaerrad  aa  Cliarlea  waa,  the  shock  etruck  out  the  moat  outspoken 
confession  of  hit  faith  that  he  aver  uttered.  Nowhere  else  is  it  possible  to 
approach  to  closely  to  the  workings  of  hit  spiritual  nature,  tare  in  the  con- 
fidential letters  to  his  brother  in  the  last  troubled  hours  of  role,  when  he 
repeated  lhat  it  wss  not  in  hit  conscience  to  rend  the  seamless  mantle  of 
the  Church."-  Armstrong,  The  Emperor  Charltt  V.,  L  71  (London,  1608). 
But  we  bare  another  glimpse  In  the  conversation  with  his  sister  Maria,  in 
which  he  confesses  that  ha  had  oomo  to  think  better  of  the  Lutherans,  fof 
ha  had  learned  to  know  that  they  taught  nothing  outside  the  Apostle* 
Creed.     Ct  Kswerao,  Jahaum  Agricola  von  Eielehm,  p.  100  (Berlin,  1881). 
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Constance  and  other  Councils,"  he  said,  "  it  is  my  privilege 
to  uphold.  A  single  monk,  led  astray  by  private  judgment, 
has  set  himself  against  the  faith  held  by  all  Christians  foi 
a  thousand  years  and  more,  and  impudently  concludes  that 
all  Christians  up  till  now  have  erred,  I  have  therefore 
resolved  to  stake  upon  this  cause  all  my  dominions,  my 
friends,  my  body  and  my  blood,  my  life  and  soul''1  The 
crisis  had  not  come  suddenly  on  him.  As  early  as  May 
12th,  1520,  Juan  Manuel,  his  ambassador  at  Home,  bad 
written  to  him  asking  him  to  pay  some  attention  to  "  a 
certain  Martin  Luther,  who  belongs  to  the  following  of  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,"  and  whose  preaching  was  causing  some 
discontent  at  the  Roman  Curia.  Manuel  thought  that 
Luther  might  prove  useful  in  a  diplomatic  dispute  with 
the  Curia.1  Charles  had  had  time  to  think  over  the 
matter  in  his  serious,  reserved  way;  and  this  was  the 
decision  be  had  come  to.  The  declaration  was  all  the  more 
memorable  when  it  is  remembered  that  Charles  owed  his 
election  to  that  rising  feeling  of  nationality  which  supported 
Luther,*  and  that  he  had  to  make  sure  of  German  assistance 
in  his  coming  struggle  with  Francis  L  A  certain  grim 
reality  lurked  in  the  words,  that  he  was  ready  to  stake  his 
dominions  on  the  cause  he  adopted.  There  is  much  to  be 
said  for  the  opinion  that  "  the  Lutheran  question  made 
a  man  of  the  boy-ruler."  * 

On  the  other  band,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the 
young  Emperor  did  not  take  the  side  of  the  Fope  nor  com- 
mit himself  to  the  Curial  ideas  of  the  absolute  character 
of  papal  supremacy.  He  laid  stress  on  the  unity  of  the 
Catholic  (mediaeval)  Church,  on  the  continuity  of  its  rites, 
and  on  the  need  of  maintaining  its  authority ;  but  the  seat 
of  that  authority  was  for  him  &  General  Council.  The 
declaration  in  no  way  conflicts  with  the  changes  in  imperial 

1  Deuttch*  RtirJiX'igsalOeit,  eto.  ii.  G95. 

*  Calendar  <tf  Stat*  Paper*,  Spanish,  1S09-1SSS,  p.  SOS  (London,  18(H). 

*  For  an  aoootmt  of  the  indirect  causes  which  led  to  the  election  of 
Caarle*,  of.  V.  Bezold,  OnMAU  der  devtache*  Btformation,  pp.  198  tt 
(Berlin,  1890). 

*  Annrtrong,  Tke  Emgtror  Cktwtet  v.,  p.  78  (London,  IBOS). 
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policy  which  may  be  traced  during  the  opening  weeks  of 
the  Diet,  nor  with  that  future  action  which  led  to  the  Sack 
of  Home  and  to  the  Augsburg  Interim  (1548).  It  is 
possible  that  the  young  ruler  had  read  and  admired  Luther's 
earlier  writings,  and  that  he  had  counted  on  him  as  an  aid 
in  bringing  the  Church  to  a  better  condition.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  he  already  believed  that  it  was  bis 
duty  to  free  the  Church  from  the  abuses  which  abounded  ;* 
but  Luther's  fierce  attack  on  the  Pope  disgusted  him,  and 
a  reformation  which  came  from  the  people  threatened 
secular  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  authority.  He  had  made 
up  his  mind  that  Luther  must  be  condemned,  and  told  the 
German  princes  that  he  would  not  change  one  iota  of  his 
determination.  But  this  did  not  prevent  hi")  making  use 
of  Luther  to  further  his  diplomatic  dealings  with  the  Pope 
and  wring  concessions  from  the  Curia.  For  one  thing,  the 
Pope  had  been  interfering  with  the  Inquisition  in  Spain, 

1  Charles  v.  had  for  hi*  confessor  Jean  Glapion,  who  figured  largely  in 
the  preliminary  scenes  before  Lather  arrived  at  Worms.  Ha  had  a  remark- 
able conversation  with  Dr.  Bruclc,  the  Elector  of  Saxony's  Chancellor,  fa 
which  ha  professed  to  apeak  for  the  Emperor  at  wall  aa  for  himself.  Luther"* 
earlier  writings  had  given  him  great  pleasure ;  he  believed  him  to  be  ■ 
"  plant  of  renown,"  able  to  produce  splendid  fruit  for  the  Church.  But  the 
book  on  the  Babylonian  Captivity  had  shocked  him  ;  he  did  not  believe  it 
to  be  Lather's ;  it  ra  not  in  hie  usual  style ;  if  Luther  had  written  it,  it 
must  have  been  because  he  waa  momentarily  indignant  at  the  papal  Ball, 
and  as  it  waa  anouymous,  it  could  easily  be  repudiated ;  or  if  not  repudiated, 
it  might  be  explained,  and  its  sentences  shown  to  be  capable  of  a  Catholic 
interpretation.  If  this  were  done,  and  if  Luther  withdrew  his  violent  writ- 
ings against  the  Pope,  then  wae  no  reason  why  an  amicable  arrangement 
should  not  be  come  to.  The  Papal  Bull  could  easily  be  got  over,  it  oonld  he 
withdrawn  on  the  ground  that  Luther  had  never  had  a  fair  trial  It  was  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Emperor  was  not  keenly  alive  to  the  need  for  • 
reformation  of  the  Church  ;  there  were  limits  to  his  devotion  to  the  Pope ; 
the  Emperor  believed  that  he  would  deserve  the  wrath  of  God  if  he  did  not 
try  to  amend  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  Such  waa 
Glapion's  statement.  It  is  a  question  how  far  he  waa  sincere,  and  how  far 
he  could  apeak  for  the  Emperor.  He  was  a  friend  and  admirer  of  Erasmus ; 
but  the  Dutchman  had  aaid  that  no  man  could  conceal  his  own  views  so 
skilfully.  The  Elector  heard  that  after  this  conversation  Glapion  had  got 
from  Aleander  400  copies  of  the  Ball  against  Luther,  and  had  distributed 
them  among  Franciscan  monks.  This  made  him  doubt  hie  sincerity,  and 
ha  rafoMd  to  put  Dim  an  emlienoe.     Of.  JUiehtagaakU*,  U.  477  B. 
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trying  to  mitigate  its  severity ;  and  Charles,  like  his 
maternal  grandfather,  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  believed  that 
the  Holy  Office  was  a  help  in  curbing  the  freedom-loving 
people  of  Spain,  and  had  no  wish  to  see  his  instrument  of 
punishment  made  less  effectual.  For  another,  it  was  evident 
that  Francis  l  was  about  to  invade  Italy,  and  Charles 
wished  the  Pope  to  take  his  side.  If  the  Pope  gave  way 
to  him  on  both  of  these  points,  he  was  ready  to  carry  out 
his  wishes  about  Luther  as  far  as  that  was  possible.1 


$  3.  fa  th*  City  of  Warn*. 

The  city  of  Worms  was  crowded  with  men  of  diverse 
opinions  and  of  many  different  nationalities.  The  first 
Diet  of  the  youthful  Emperor  (Charles  was  barely  one  and 
twenty),  from  whom  men  of  all  parties  expected  so  much, 
bad  attracted  much  larger  numbers  than  usually  attended 
these  assemblies.  Weighty  matters  affecting  all  Germany 
were  down  on  the  agenda.     There  was  the  old  constitutional 

1 A  study  of  dates  throws  light  on  these  bargainings.  In  Oct  1520, 
Charles  issued  an  edict  ordering  the  burning  of  Luther"*  booki  within  hit 
hereditary  dominions.  In  the  following  week*  Aleander  to  pressing  Charles 
to  make  the  edict  universal ;  tbii  was  declared  to  be  impossible,  and  (Not. 
28th)  Chariot  wrote  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony  ordering  hint  to  produce 
Luther  at  Worms,  and  to  hinder  him  from  writing  anything  more  against 
the  Pope ;  as  It  were  is  answer  (Deo.  12tb),  the  Pope  intimated  to  Charles 
that  he  had  withdrawn  hit  briefs  about  the  Inquisition  In  Spain.  The 
Emperor  reached  Worms  about  the  middle  of  December.  On  Jan.  Bid 
(1621)  the  Pope  simplifled  matter*  for  the  Emperor  by  issuing  a  new  Boll, 
Dtcet  Xomantim,  containing  the  name*  of  Lnther  and  Eutten ;  the  Diet 
opened  Jan.  28th ;  Aleander  made  his  three  hours'  speech  against  Luther  on 
Feb.  18 ;  Feb.  19th,  the  Estates  resolved  that  Lnther  should  appear  before 
tbem,  and  Dot  for  the  simple  purpose  of  recantation — be  was  to  be  heard,  and 
to  receive  a  safe  conduot ;  March  6th,  the  imperial  invitation  and  aafe  con- 
duct, beginning  with  the  words,  nMlit,  dtwtt,  nobis  dilteU ;  Aleander  pro- 
tested vehemently  against  this  address ;  the  Emperor  drafted  a  uni vernal 
mandate  ordering  the  burning  of  Luther's  books ;  this  probably  was  not 
published ;  it  was  withdrawn  ha  favour  of  a  mandate  ordering  all  Luther's 
books  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  magistrates  ;  this  was  published  in  Worms 
on  Harsh  27th,  and  caused  rioting ;  April  17th  and  18th,  Lnther  appeared 
before  the  Diet ;  Hay  8th,  Charles  received  the  Pope'a  pledge  to  take  his  side 
against  Francis;  Diet  agreed  to  the  ban  against  Luther  on  Hay  2Mb; 
Charles  dated  the  ban  May  8th. 
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question  of  monarchy  or  oligarchy  bequeathed  from  tba 
Diets  of  Maximilian;  curiosity  to  Bee  whether  the  new 
ruler  would  place  before  the  Estates  a  truly  imperial 
policy,  or  whether,  like  his  predecessors,  he  would  sub- 
ordinate national  to  dynastic  considerations ;  the  deputies 
from  the  cities  were  eager  to  get  some  sure  provisions  made 
for  ending  the  private  wars  which  disturbed  trade;  all 
classes  were  anxious  to  provide  for  an  effective  central 
government  when  the  Emperor  was  absent  from  Germany ; 
local  statesmen  felt  the  need  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
constant  disputes  between  the  ecclesiastical  and  secular 
powers  within  Germany ;  but  the  hardest  problem  of  all, 
and  the  one  which  every  man  was  thinking,  talking,  dis- 
puting about,  was :  "  To  take  notice  of  the  books  and 
descriptions  made  by  Friar  Martin  Luther  against  the 
Court  of  Borne." l  Other  exciting  questions  were  stirring 
the  crowds  met  at  Worms  besides  those  mentioned  on  the 
agenda  of  the  Diet  Men  were  talking  about  the  need 
of  making  an  end  of  the  papal  exactions  which  were  drain* 
ing  Germany  of  money,  and  the  air  was  full  of  rumours  of 
what  Sickingen  and  the  knights  might  attempt,  and  whether 
there  was  going  to  be  another  peasant  revolt  These 
questions  were  instinctively  felt  to  hang  together,  and  each 
bad  an  importance  because  of  the  way  in  which  it  was 
connected  with  the  religious  and  social  problems  of  the 
day.  For  the  people  of  Germany  and  for  the  foreign 
representatives  who  were  gathered  together  at  Worms,  it  is 
unquestionable  that  the  Lutheran  movement,  and  how  it 
was  to  be  dealt  with,  was  the  supreme  problem  of  the 
moment  All  these  various  things  combined  to  bring 
together  at  Worms  a  larger  concourse  of  people  than  had 
been  collected  in  any  German  town  since  the  meeting  of 
the  General  Council  at  Constance  in  1414. 

Worms  was  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Germany.  Its 
people  were  turbulent,  asserting  their  rights  as  the  inhabit- 
ants of  a  free  imperial  city,  and  in  constant  feud  with 

1  Cal»»&mrtf  Stat*  Paper*,  Bemry  VIII.  IMUrt  and  Paptn,  JVstpn  aad 
SMMtffe  (louden,  1887),  m.  J.  p.  MB. 
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their  bishop.  They  had  endured  many  an  interdict,  were 
fiercely  anti-clerical,  and  were  to  a  man  on  Luther's  aide. 
The  crowded  streets  were  thronged  with  princes,  their 
councillors  and  their  retinues;  with  high  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries  and  their  attendant  clergy ;  with  nobles  and 
their  "riders";  with  landsknechts,  artisans,  and  peasant*. 
Spanish,  French,  and  Italian  merchants,  on  their  way  home- 
wards from  the  Frankfurt  fair,  could  be  seen  discussing  the 
last  phase  of  the  Lutheran  question,  and  Spanish  nobles 
and  Spanish  merchants  more  than  once  came  to  blows  in 
the  narrow  thoroughfares.  The  foreign  merchants,  espe- 
cially the  Spaniards,  all  appeared  to  take  the  Lutheran  side ; 
not  because  they  took  much  interest  in  doctrines,  but  because 
they  felt  bound  to  stand  up  for  the  man  who  had  dared  to 
say  that  no  one  should  be  burned  for  his  opinions.  These 
Spanish  merchants  made  themselves  very  prominent.  They 
joined  hi  syndicates  with  the  more  fervent  German  partisans 
of  Luther  to  buy  up  and  destroy  papal  pamphlets ;  they 
bought  Luther's  writings  to  carry  home.  Aleander  curses 
these  marrani}  as  he  calls  them,  and  relates  that  they 
are  getting  Luther's  works  translated  into  Spanish.  It  ia 
probable  that  many  of  them  had  Moorish  blood  in  them, 
and  knew  the  horrors  of  the  Inquisition.  Aleander's 
spies  told  him  that  caricatures  of  himself  and  other  pro- 
minent papaliata  were  hawked  about,  and  that  pictures  of 
Luther  with  the  Dove  hovering  over  his  head,  Luther  with 
his  head  crowned  with  a  halo  of  rays,  Luther  and  Hutten,1 
the  one  with  a  Bible  and  the  other  with  a  sword,  were 
eagerly  bought  in  the  streets.  These  pictures  were  actually 
sold  in  the  courts  and  rooms  of  the  episcopal  palace  where 
the  Emperor  was  lodged.  On  the  steps  of  the  churches, 
at  the  doors  of  public  buildings,  colporteurs  offered  to  eager 

1  Ktlkoff,  Die  Dsptxhen,  eta.  p.  106. 

1  ThU  m  probably  the  frontispiece  of  »  emeJl  book  oontalulng  fcnr  of 
Hutteu'a  tracts.  Mid  entitled  GesprfeK  BOehlin:  Kerr  OlriAl  von  BviUm. 
Ttbtr  dot  M  :  Feber  dai  under .-  Vadismt,  Oder  die  RBmtx&e  Th-HfaUigkHt : 
Du  Amekavymden ;  with  the  motto,  Odivi  eedtsiam  malignantium.  It  ti 
figured  la  T.  Betold'a  OacMeAU  dtr  deuOAm  JZt/orautwt,  p.  307  (BsdsB, 
IBM), 
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buyers  the  tracts  of  Luther  against  the  Pope,  and  the  satires 
of  Ulrioh  Ton  Hutten  in  Latin  and  in  German.  On  the 
streets  and  in  open  spaces  like  the  Market,  crowds  of  keen 
disputants  argued  about  the  teaching  of  Luther,  and  praised 
him  in  the  most  exaggerated  ways. 

Inside  the  Electoral  College  opinion  was  divided.  The 
Archbishop  of  Koln,  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  his 
brother  the  Archbishop  of  Mainz,  were  for  Luther's  con- 
demnation, while  the  Elector  of  Saxony  had  great  influence 
over  the  Archbishop  of  Trier  and  the  Count  Palatine  of  the 
Rhine.  The  latter,  says  Aleander,  scarcely  opened  his 
mouth  during  the  year,  but  now  "  roared  like  ten  bulls  "  on 
Luther's  behalf.  Aleander  had  his  first  opportunity  of 
addressing  the  Diet  on  February  13th.  He  spoke  for 
three  hours,  and  made  a  strong  impression.  He  dwelt  on 
Luther's  doctrinal  errors,  which  he  said  were  those  of  the 
Waldenses,  of  Wiclif,  and  of  the  Hussites.  He  said  that 
Lather  denied  the  Presence  of  Christ  in  the  Holy  Supper, 
and  that  he  was  a  second  Arms.1  During  the  days  that 
followed  the  members  of  the  Diet  came  to  a  common 
understanding.  They  presented  a  memorial  in  German 
(February  19th)  to  the  Emperor,  in  which  they  reminded 
him  that  no  imperial  edict  could  be  published  against 
Luther  without  their  consent,  and  that  to  do  so  before 
Lather  had  a  hearing  would  lead  to  bloodshed ;  they  pro- 
posed that  Lather  should  be  invited  to  come  to  Worms 
under  a  safe  conduct,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Diet  be 
asked  whether  he  was  the  author  of  the  books  that  were 
attributed  to  him,  and  whether  be  could  clear  himself  of  the 
accusation  of  denying  fundamental  articles  of  the  faith ; 
that  he  should  also  be  heard  upon  the  papal  claims,  and  the 
Diet  would  judge  upon  them ;  and,  finally,  they  prayed  the 
Emperor  to  deliver  Germany  from  the  papal  tyranny.*  The 
Emperor  agreed  that  Luther  should  be  summoned  under  a 
safe  conduct  and  interrogated  about  his  books,  and  whether 
he  had  denied  any  fundamental  doctrines.  But  he  utterly 
refused  to  permit  any  discussion  on  the  authority  of  the 
' MAtf-hm,  U.  pp.  IMt  *  IMAMS  ft 
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Pope,  and   declared  that  he  would  himself  communicate 
with  His  Holiness  about  the  complaints  of  Germany.1 

The  documents  in  the  BeichatagtaMen  reveal  not  only 
that  there  was  a  decided  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
Emperor  and  the  majority  of  the  Estates  about  the  way  in 
which  Luther  ought  to  be  treated,  but  that  the  policy  of  the 
Emperor  and  his  advisers  had  changed  between  November 
1520  and  February  1521.  Aleander  had  found  no 
difficulty  in  persuading  Charles  and  his  Flemish  councillors 
that,  so  far  as  the  Emperor's  hereditary  dominions  were 
concerned,  the  only  thing  that  the  civil  power  had  to  do 
was  to  issue  an  edict  homologating  the  Papal  Bull  banning 
Luther  and  his  adherents,  and  ordering  his  books  to  be 
burnt.  This  had  been  done  in  the  Netherlands.  They 
had  made  difficulties,  however,  about  such  summary  action 
within  the  German  Empire.  Aleander  was  told  that  the 
Emperor  could  do  nothing  until  after  the  coronation  at 
Aachen  (October  1520)  ;*  and  in  November,  much  to  the 
nuncio's  disgust,  the  Emperor  had  written  to  the  Elector  of 
Saxony  (November  28th,  1520)  from  Oppenheim  asking 
him  to  bring  Luther  with  him  to  the  Diet*  At  that  time 
Luther  had  no  great  wish  to  go  to  the  Diet,  unless  it  was 
clearly  understood  that  he  was  summoned  not  for  the 
purpose  of  merely  making  a  recantation,  but  in  order  that 
he  might  defend  bis  views  with  full  liberty  of  speech.  He 
was  not  going  to  recant,  and  he  could  say  so  as  easily  and 
clearly  at  Wittenberg  as  at  Warms.  The  situation  had 
changed  at  Worms.  The  Emperor  had  come  over  to  the 
nuncio's  aide  completely.  He  now  saw  no  need  for  Luther's 
appearance.  The  Diet  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  place 
Luther  under  the  ban  of  the  Empire,  because  be  had  been 
declared  to  be  a  heretic  by  the  Roman  Pontiff  Aleander 
claimed  all  the  credit  for  this  change ;  but  it  is  more  than 

■  Bti&tlagtaJclm,  il.  pp.  ElSfL 

1  Brieger,  Aleander  and  Ltihrr  lStl:  DU  vervollst&rul igtm  Aleandrr- 
DepuAt*  mttt  VnttrmAungat  Qbtr  4m  Wotvukt  Btidutag  (Ootha,  1884), 
p.  19. 

*DmHO» StieklagtakUn  unter  KMmr  Carl  T,  (Gothm,  1890),  iL  4M; 
Briqp*.  Altamitr,  «tc  pp.  19,  30. 
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probable  that  the  explanation  lies  in  tbe"  shifting  imperial 
and  papal  policy.  In  the  end  of  1520  the  policy  of  the 
Roman  Cnria  was  strongly  anti-imperialist.  The  Emperor's 
ambassador  at  Borne,  Don  Manuel,  had  been  warning  his 
master  of  the  papal  intrigues  against  him,  and  suggesting 
that  Charles  might  show  some  favour  tot"  certain  Martin 
Luther " ;  and  this  advice  might  easily  have  inspired  the 
letter  of  the  28th  of  November.  At  all  events  the  papal 
policy  had  been  changing,  and  showing  signs  of  becoming 
less  hostile  to  the  Emperor.  However  the  matter  be 
accounted  for,  Aleander  found  that  after  the  Emperor's  pre- 
sence within  Worms  it  was  much  more  easy  for  him  to  press 
the  papal  view  about  Luther  upon  Charles  and  his  advisers.1 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Germans  in  the  Diet  held 
stoutly  to  the  opinion  that  no  countryman  of  theirs  should 
be  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  Empire  without  being  heard 
in  his  defence,  and  that  they  and  not  the  Bishop  of  Borne 
were  to  be  tbe  judges  in  the  matter. 

The  two  months  before  Luther's  appearance  saw  open 
opposition  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Diet,  and  abundant 
secret  intrigue — an  edict  proposed  against  Lather,1  which 
the  Diet  refused  to  accept ; a  an  edict  proposed  to  order  the 
burning  of  Luther's  books,  which  the  Diet  also  objected 
to ;  *  this  edict  revised  and  limited  to  the  seizure  of 
Luther's  writings,  which  was  also  found  fault  with  by  the 
Diet;  and,  finally,  the  Emperor  issuing  this  revised  edict 
on  his  own  authority  and  without  the  consent  of  the  Diet.* 

1  Cf.  p.  a«7,  sou. 

■  The  draft  m  dated  February  15th,  and  will  be  fonnd  In  the  AfaaV 
tagxtith*,  IL  607  ft. 

•  The  answer  of  the  Diet  iu  dated  February  lBtb,  and  U  to  be  found  la 
tbe  Rctdvitageaktm,  ii.  511  ff,,  and  discussions  thereanent,  pp.  G17,  618 f. 

*  The  second  draft  edict  proposed  to  summon  Lather  to  make  recanta- 
tion only,  and  at  the  aame  time  ordered  hi*  book*  to  be  burnt,  which  wu 
equivalent  to  a  condemnation,  ReidwtagsakUn,  ii.  520. 

■  The  revised  draft  edict  In  its  final  form  waa  dated  Harsh  19th,  foot 
daja  after  the  citation  and  safe  conduct,  and  It  li  probable  that  it  was  Anally 
iasned  by  the  Emperor  for  the  purpose  of  frightening  Lather,  and  prereutinf 
him  obeying  the  citation  and  trotting  to  the  *afr  conduct,  JMcftataaaftUea, 
ILSttllaadaatm 
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The  command  to  appear  before  the  Diet  on  April  1 6th, 
1521,  and  the  imperial  safe  eonduot  were  entrusted  to  the 
imperial  herald,  Caspar  Strum,  who  delivered  them  at 
Wittenberg  on  the  26  th  of  March.1  Luther  calmly  finished  • 
some  literary  work,  and  left  for  the  Diet  on  April  2nd. 
He  believed  that  he  was  going  to  his  death.  "  My  dear 
brother,"  he  said  to  Melanchthon  at  parting,  ■  if  I  do  not 
come  back,  if  my  enemies  put  me  to  death,  you  will  go  on 
teaching  and  standing  fast  in  the  truth ;  if  you  live,  my 
death  will  matter  little."  The  journey  seemed  to  the 
indignant  Papists  like  a  royal  progress ;  crowds  came  to 
bless  the  man  who  had  stood  up  for  Germany  against  the 
Pope,  and  who  was  going  to  his  death  for  his  courage ; 
tbey  pressed  into  the  inns  where  he  rested,  and  often 
found  him  solacing  himself  with  music.  His  lute  was 
always  comforting  to  him  in  times  of  excitement  Justus 
Jonas,  the  famous  German  Humanist,  who  had  turned 
theologian  much  to  Erasmus'  disgust,  joined  him  at  Erfurt 
The  nearer  he  came  to  Worms,  the  sharper  became  the 
disputes  there.  Friends  and  foes  feared  that  his  presence 
would  prove  oil  thrown  on  the  flames.  The  Emperor 
began  to  wish  he  had  not  sent  the  summons.  Messengers 
were  despatched  secretly  to  Sickingen,  and  a  pension 
promised  to  Hutten  to  see  whether  they  could  not  prevent 
Luther's  appearance.1  Might  he  not  take  refuge  in  the 
Ebernberg,  scarcely  a  day's  journey  from  Worms?  Was 
it  not  possible  to  arrange  matters  in  a  private  con- 
ference with  Glapion,  the  Emperor's  confessor?  Bucer 
was  sent  to  persuade  him.  The  herald  significantly 
called  his  attention  to  the  imperial  edict  ordering 
magistrates  to  seize  his  writings.  But  nothing  daunted 
Lather.  He  would  not  go  to  the  Ebernberg;  he  could 
see  Glapion  at  Worms,  if  the  confessor  wished  an  inter- 

i  Luther  received  three  Mfe  condnota,  one  from  the  Emperor  Id  the 
citation,  one  from  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  end  one  from  Duie  Oeoigt  of 
8»xony.     Saehilagsaklen,  ii.  626  ft 

*  Of.   Alnuider'i  latter  of  April  6th,   1621.      Brieger,  jtltmSa-   ttmt 
tttOer,  ete.  pp.  119  ft 
l8» 
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view;  what  lie  had  to  say  would  be  amid  publicly  at 
Worms. 

Luther  had  reached  Oppenheim,  a  town  on  the  Khine 
about  fifteen  miles  north  from  Worms,  and  about  twenty 
east  from  the  Ebemberg,  on  April  14th.  There  he  for 
the  last  time  rejected  the  insidious  temptations  of  hia 
enemies  and  the  distracted  counsels  of  his  friends,  that 
he  should  turn  aside  and  seek  shelter  with  Francis  von 
Sickingen.  There  he  penned  his  famous  letter  to  Spalatin, 
that  he  would  come  to  Worms  if  there  were  as  many 
devils  as  tiles  on  the  house  roofs  to  prevent  him,  and 
at  the  same  time  asked  where  he  was  to  lodge.1 

The  question  was  important  The  Romanists  had 
wished  that  Luther  should  be  placed  under  the  Emperor's 
charge  as  a  prisoner  of  State,  or  else  lodged  in  the  Convent 
of  the  Augustinian  Eremites,  where  he  could  be  under 
ecclesiastical  surveillance.  But  the  Saxon  nobles  and  their 
Elector  had  resolved  to  trust  no  one  with  the  custody  of 
their  countryman.  The  Elector  Frederick  and  part  of  hia 
suite  had  found  accommodation  at  an  inn  called  The  Swan, 
and  the  rest  of  his  following  were  in  the  House  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  John.  Both  houses  were  full ;  but  it  was 
arranged  that  Luther  was  to  share  the  room  of  two  Saxon 
gentlemen,  v.  Hirschfeld  and  v.  Schott,  in  the  latter 
building.1  Next  morning,  Justus  Jonas,  who  had  reached 
Worms  before  Luther,  after  consultation  with  Luther's 
friends,  left  the  town  early  on  Tuesday  morning  (April 
16th)  to  meet  the  Reformer,  and  tell  him  the  arrangements 
made.  With  him  went  the  two  gentlemen  with  whom 
Luther  was  to  lodge.*  A  large  number  of  Saxon  noble- 
men with  their  attendants  accompanied  them.  When  it 
was  known  that  they  had  set  out  to  meet  Luther,  a  great 
crowd  of  people  (nearly  two  thousand,  says  Secretary 
Vogler),  some  on  horseback  and  some  on  foot,  followed  to 
welcome  Luther,  and  did  meet  him  about  two  and  a  half 
miles  from  the  town.* 

'  Sp»Utin'»  Annate  RtformatimU  (CyprUn'i  edition),  p.  86. 

'  Reidutaawttlm,  ii  850.        '  Ibid.  p.  S50.       "  Ibid  p.  8B8,  Mta. 
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|  4.  Luther  in  Worms. 

A  little  before  eleven  o'clock  the  watcher  on  the  tower 
by  the  Mainz  Gate  blew  bis  born  to  announce  that  the 
procession  was  in  sight,  and  soon  afterwards  Luther  entered 
the  town.  The  people  of  Worms  were  at  their  Morgenimbut 
or  FrUAmahl,  but  all  rushed  to  the  windows  or  oat  into  the 
streets  to  see  the  arrival.1  Caspar  Sturm,  the  herald,  rode 
first,  accompanied  by  his  attendant,  the  square  yellow 
banner,  emblazoned  with  the  black  two-headed  eagle, 
attached  to  his  bridle  arm.  Then  came  the  cart, — a 
genuine  Saxon  Eollwegelin, — Luther  and  three  companions 
sitting  in  the  straw  which  half  filled  it  The  waggon  bad 
been  provided  by  the  good  town  of  Wittenberg,  which  had 
also  hired  Christian  Goldscbmidt  and  his  three  horses  at 
three  gulden  a  day.1  Luther's  companions  were  his  soeiut 
iiinerariua,  Brother  Petzensteiner  of  Nurnberg ;  *  his 
colleague  Nicholas  Amsdorf ;  and  a  student  of  Wittenberg, 
a  young  Pomeranian  noble,  Peter  Swaven,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  Wittenberg  students  who  had  accompanied 
Luther  with  halbert  and  helmet  to  the  Leipzig  Disputation 
(July  1519).  Justus  Jonas  rode  immediately  behind  the 
waggon,  and  then  followed  the  crowd  of  nobles  and  people 
who  had  gone  out  to  meet  the  Reformer. 

Aleandsr  in  his  attic  room  heard  the  shouts  and  the 
trampling  in  the  streets,  and  sent  out  one  of  his  people  to 
find  out  the  cause,  guessing  that  it  was  occasioned  by 
Luther's  arrival  The  messenger  reported  that  the  pro- 
cession had  made  its  way  through  dense  crowds  of  people, 
and  that  the  waggon  had  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  House 
of  the  Knights  of  St.  John.  He  also  informed  the  nuncio 
that  Luther  had  got  out,  saying,  as  he  looked  round  with 
bis  piercing  eyes,  Beue  erit  pro  me,  and  that  a  priest  had 
1  Reichtagxiklm,  it  80S. 

•  Lingke,  L-Mhn'i  SeinegetchiOUe,  pp.  88  f. 

*  Every  monk  when  on  a  journey  had  to  be  accompanied  by  a  linitlM 
of  tli*  Order.  Petzensteiner  left  hit  convent  and  married  (July  16513), 
lolde,   Andlveta    Luthtr/na,   p.   S3.      For    the    entry    Into  Worm*,   at 

"     i,  it  880,  859  ;  Balan,  Mautmtnta,  eta.  p.  170. 
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stepped  forward,  received  1dm  In  his  Aims,  then  touched 
or  kissed  his  robe  thrice  with  as  much  reverence  as  if  he 
were  handling  the  relics  of  a  saint.  "  They  will  say  next," 
says  Aleandar  in  his  wrath,  "that  the  scoundrel  works 
miracles."1 

After  travel-stains  were  removed,  Lather  dined  with 
ten  or  twelve  friends.  The  early  afternoon  brought  crowds 
of  visitors,  some  of  whom  had  come  great  distances  to  see 
him.  Then  came  long  discussions  about  how  he  was  to  act 
on  the  morrow  before  the  Diet  The  Saxon  councillors 
v.  Feilitzsch  and  v.  Thun  were  in  the  same  house  with 
him :  the  Saxon  Chancellor,  v.  Bruck,  and  Luther's  friend 
Spalatin,  were  at  The  Swan,  a  few  doors  away.  Jerome 
Schurf,  the  Professor  of  Law  in  Wittenberg,  had  been 
summoned  to  Worms  by  the  Elector  to  act  as  Luther's 
legal  adviser,  and  had  reached  the  town  some  days  before 
the  Beformer. 

How  much  Luther  knew  of  the  secret  intrigues  that 
had  been  going  on  at  Worms  about  his  affairs  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  He  probably  was  aware  that  the 
Estates  had  demanded  that  he  should  have  a  hearing, 
and  should  be  confronted  by  impartial  theologians,  and 
that  the  complaints  of  the  German  nation  against  Borne 
should  be  taken  up  at  the  same  time ;  also  that  the 
Emperor  had  refused  to  allow  any  theological  discussion, 
or  that  the  grievances  against  Borne  should  be  part  of 
the  proceedings.  All  that  was  public  property.  The 
imperial  summons  and  safe  conduct  had  not  treated  him 
as  a  condemned  heretic1  He  had  been  addressed  in  it  as 
EKrtcmtr,  luber,  andachtiger — terms  which  would  not  have 
been  used  to  a  heretic,  and  which  were  ostentatiously 
omitted  from  the  safe  conduct  sent  him  by  Duke  George  of 
Saxony*  He  knew  also  that  the  Emperor  had  nevertheless 
published  an  edict  ordering  the  civil  authorities  to  seise  his 

■  Brieger,  Altmdtr,  etc.  p.  KB  ;  Z^ttAri/lf.  Kin**igt*MM,,  It.  S38. 
*  BHdaLagtaktm,  ii.  609 ;  FSntamum,  UTlnmtUkbwX.UL,  tUAnim, 
hr.  MS ;  Bri«g«r,  AUandtr,  eto.  p.  148. 
«,  ii.  Gil,  619 t,  (ML 
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books,  and  to  prevent  more  from  being  printed,  published, 
or  sold,  and  that  such  an  edict  threw  doubts  upon  the 
value  of  the  safe  conduct.1  But  he  probably  did  not  know 
'.hat  this  edict  was  a  third  draft  issued  by  the  Emperor 
without  consulting  the  Diet.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  he 
knew  how  Aleander  had  been  working  day  and  night  to 
prevent  his  appearance  at  the  Diet  from  being  more  than 
a  mere  formality,  nor  how  far  the  nuncio  had  prevailed 
with  the  Emperor  and  with  his  councillors.  His  friends 
could  tell  him  all  this — though  even  they  were  not  aware 
until  next  morning  how  resolved  the  Emperor  was  that 
Luther  should  not  be  permitted  to  make  a  speech.*  They 
knew  enough,  however,  to  be  able  to  impress  on  Luther 
that  he  must  restrain  himself,  and  act  in  such  a  way  as  to 
force  the  bands  of  his  opponents,  and  gain  permission  to 
speak  at  length  in  a  second  audience.  The  Estates  wished 
to  bear  him  if  the  Emperor  and  his  entourage  bad  resolved 
to  prevent  him  from  speaking.  These  consultations  probably 
settled  the  tactics  which  Lather  followed  on  his  first  appear- 
ance before  the  Diet* 

Next  morning  (Wednesday,  April  17th),  Ulrich  von 
Fappenheim,  the  marshal  of  ceremonies,  came  to  Lather's 
room  before  ten  o'clock,  and,  greeting  him  courteously  and 
with  all  respect,  informed  him  that  he  was  to  appear  before 
the  Emperor  and  the  Diet  that  day  at  four  o'clock,  when 
he  would  be  informed  why  he  had  been  summoned.4 
Immediately  after  the  marshal  bad  left,  there  came  an 
urgent  message  from  a  Saxon  noble,  Hans  von  Minkwitz, 
who  was  dying  in  his  lodgings,  that  Luther  would  come  to 
hear  his  confession  and  administer  the  sacrament  to  him. 
Luther  instantly  went  to  soothe  and  comfort  the  dying 
man,  notwithstanding  his  own  troubles.*      We   have   no 

1  BttOMagraUm,  ii.  678. 

'Ibid.  p.  891,  where  it  in  Mid  that,  the  Imperial  entourage  and  tie 
dependant*  or  the  Cnria  hated  a  public  appearance  or  Luther  wone  than 
foreigners  dislike  "  F.inbecker  beer." 

*  Cf.  Lather's  letter*  to  Cianach  (April  Slit,  1521),  and  to  the  WllltW 
Frederick,  De  Watte,  Dr.  Marti*  DutKtn  Britft,  eto.  i.  688,  SW. 

*     I.0.W6.  « /MA  p.  869. 
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information  how  the  hours  between  twelve  and  foot  were 
spent.  It  is  almost  certain  that  there .  must  have  been 
another  consultation.  Spalatin  and  Briick  had  discovered 
that  the  conduct  of  the  audience  was  not  to  be  in  ■  the 
hands  of  Glapion,  the  confessor  of  the  Emperor,  as  they 
had  up  to  that  time  supposed,  but  in  those  of  John  Eck, 
the  Orator  or  Official  of  the  Archbishop  of  Trier.1  This 
looked  badly  for  Luther.  Eck  had  been  officiously  busy 
in  burning  Luther's  books  at  Trier ;  he  lodged  in  the  same 
house  and  in  the  room  next  to  the  papal  nuncio.1  Aleander, 
indeed,  boasts  that  Eck  was  entirely  devoted .  to  him,  and 
that  he  had  been  able  to  draft  the  question  which  Eck 
put  to  Luther  during  the  first  audience.1 

{  5.  Lather't  firti  Appearance  before  the  Did  of  Worm*.* 

A  little  before  four  o'clock,  the  marshal  and  Caspar 
Sturm,  the  herald,  came  to  Luther's  lodging  to  escort 
him  to  the  audience  hall.  They  led  the  Reformer  into 
the  street  to  conduct  him  to  the  Bishop's  Palace,  where 
the  Emperor  was  living  along  with  his  younger  brother 
Ferdinand,  afterwards  King  of  the  Romans  and  Emperor, 
and  where  the  Diet  met*  The  streets  were  thronged; 
faces  looked  down  from  every  window;  men  and  women 
had  crowded  the  roofs  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  Luther  as 
he  passed.  It  was  difficult  to  force  a  way  through  the 
crowd,  and,  besides,  Sturm,  who  was  responsible  for 
Luther's  safety,  feared  that  some  Spaniard  might  deal  the 

1  The  tmu  Orator  and  Official  haTe  a  gnat  man y  meanings  in  Median! 
ecclesiastical  Lathi.  They  probably  maan  here  the  president  of  the  Areb- 
blihop'e  Eoaleajaitical  Court.  John  Eck  was  a  Doctor  of  Canon  Law. 
Archbishop  Parker  signed  himself  the  Orator  of  Cecil  {Calmdar  «/  StaU 
Papert,  ElitabtA,  Fvrtig*  StrUt,  1569-1560,  p.  84). 

■  Brieger,  AUandtr,  ate.  p.  1*5.  *  Ibid.  p.  145. 

'  Tbie  paragraph  and  the  succeeding  one  are  founded  on  the  following 
sources:  ThcolBoial  report  written  by  John  Eck  of  Trier  ;thnAfia  Wormacia, 
a  narrative  in  the  handwriting  of  Spalatin  ;  and  the  statement*  of  fourteen 
persons,  Germain,  Italians,  and  a  Spaniard,  all  present  in  the  DM  cat  the 
17th  and  18th  of  April  1(91. 
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Reformer  a  blow  with  a  dagger  in  the  crowd.  So  the 
three  turned  into  the  court  of  the  Swan  Hotel ;  from  it 
they  got  into  the  garden  of  the  House  of  the  Knights  of 
St.  John ;  and,  as  most  of  the  courts  and  gardens  of  the 
houses  communicated  with  each  other,  thay  were  able  to 
get  into  the  court  of  the  Bishop's  Palace  without  again 
appearing  on  the  street.1 

The  court  of  the  Palace  was  fall  of  people  eager  to  see 
Lather,  most  of  them  evidently  friendly.  It  was  here 
that  old  General  Frundsberg,  the  most  illustrious  soldier  in 
Germany,  who  was  to  be  the  conqueror  in  the  famous  fight 
at  Pavia,  clapped  Luther  kindly  on  the  shoulder,  and  said 
words  which  have  been  variously  reported.  "  My  poor 
monk  I  my  little  monk  1  thon  art  on  thy  way  to  make  a 
stand  as  I  and  many  of  my  knights  have  never  done  in  oar 
toughest  battles.  If  thou  art  sore  of  the  justice  of  thy 
cause,  then  forward  in  the  name  of  God,  and  be  of  good 
courage :  God  will  not  forsake  thee."  From  out  the  crowd, 
"  here  and  there  and  from  every  corner,  came  voices  say- 
ing, '  Play  the  man  I  Fear  not  death ;  it  can  but  slay  the 
body :  there  ia  a  life  beyond.' "  *  They  went  up  the  stair 
and  entered  the  audience  hall,  which  was  crammed.  While 
the  marshal  and  the  herald  forced  a  way  for  Luther,  he 
passed  an  old  acquaintance,  the  deputy  from  Augsburg. 
"  Ah,  Doctor  Peutinger,"  said  Luther, "  are  you  here  too  ?  "* 
Then  he  was  led  to  where  he  was  to  Btand  before  the 
Emperor ;  and  these  two  lifelong  opponents  saw  each  other 
for  the  first  time.  "  The  fool  entered  smiling,"  says 
Aleander  (perhaps  the  lingering  of  the  smile  with  which 
he  had  just  greeted  Dr.  Peutinger) :  "  he  looked  slowly 
round,  and  bis  face  sobered.'*  "  When  he  faced  the 
Emperor,"  Aleander  goes  on  to  Bay,  *  he  could  not  hold 
his  head  still,  bat  moved  it  up  and  down  and  from  side 
to  side."  *  All  eyes  were  fixed  on  Lather,  and  many  an 
account  was  written  describing  his  appearance  *  A  man 
of  middle  height,"  says  an  unsigned  Spanish  paper  pre- 


17.  'Ibid.  p.  640. 

1  /ML  p.  882.  *  Bricger,  Altan&r,  «ta.  p.  1*7. 
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served  in  the  British  Museum,  *  with  a  strong  face,  a 
sturdy  build  of  body,  with  eyes  that  scintillated  and  were 
never  still.  He  was  clad  in  the  robe  of  the  Augnstuiian 
Order,  bat  with  a  belt  of  hide,  with  a  large  tonsure, 
newly  shaven,  and  a  coronal  of  short  thick  hair."1  All 
noticed  his  gleaming  eyes ;  and  it  was  remarked  that  when 
his  glance  fell  on  an  Italian,  the  man  moved  uneasily  in 
his  seat,  as  if  "  the  evil  eye  was  upon  him."  Meanwhile, 
in  the  seconds  before  the  silence  was  broken,  Luther  was 
making  hit  observations.  He  noticed  the  swarthy  Jewish- 
.  looking  face  of  Aleandor,  with  its  gleam  of  hateful  triumph. 
"  So  tie  Jews  must  have  looked  at  Christ,"  he  thought1 
He  saw  the  young  Emperor,  and  near  him  the  papal  nuncios 
and  the  great  ecclesiastics  of  the  Empire.  A  wave  of  pity 
passed  through  him  as  he  looked.  "  He  seemed  to  mo," 
he  said,  "  like  some  poor  lamb  among  swine  and  hounds."  * 
There  was  a  table  or  bench  with  some  books  upon  it  When 
Luther's  glanoe  fell  on  them,  he  saw  that  they  were  his  own 
writings,  and  could  not  help  wondering  how  they  had  got 
there.*  He  did  not  know  that  Aleander  had  been  collecting 
them  for  some  weeks,  and  that,  at  command  of  the  Emperor, 
he  had  handed  them  over  to  John  Eck,  the  Official  of  Trier, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  audience.1  Jerome  Schurf  made 
his  way  to  Luther's  side,  and  stood  ready  to  assist  in  legal 
difficulties. 

The  past  and  the  future  faced  each  other — the  young 
Emperor  in  his  rich  robes  of  State,  with  his  pale,  vacant- 
looking  face,  but  "  carrying  more  at  the  back  of  his  head 
than  his  countenance  showed,"  the  descendant  of  long  lines 
of  kings,  determined  to  maintain  the  beliefs,  rites,  and  rules 
of  that  Mediaeval  Church  which  his  ancestors  had  upheld ; 
and  the  monk,  with  his  wan  face  seamed  with  the  traces 
of  spiritual  conflict  and  victory,  in  the  poor  dress  of  his 

1  Brt&ttagK&H*,  II.  633. 

»  Da  Watte,  Dr.  Martin  Luther*  SrUfi,  ate.  L  6M, 

*  Luther  t  Work*  (Erlmgen  edition),  xilr.  US. 

*Wd.  Mr.  8M. 

1  Brfagar,  Alxmdtr,  ate.  p.  148, 
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Order,  a  peasant's  son,  resolute  to  cleave  a  way  for  the  new 
faith  of  evangelical  freedom,  the  spiritual  birthright  of  all 

The  strained  silence1  was  broken  by  the  Official  of 
Trier,  a  man  of  lofty  presence,  saying,  in  a  clear,  ringing 
voiee  so  that  all  could  hear  distinctly,  first  in  Latin  and 
then  in  German : 

" '  Martin  Lnther,  His  Imperial  Majesty,  Sacred  and 
Victorious  (sacra  et  invida),  on  the  advice  of  all  the 
Estates  of  tlie  Holy  Roman  Empire,  has  ordered  yon  to  be 
summoned  here  to  the  throne  of  His  Majesty,  in  order  that 
yon  may  recant  and  recall,  according  to  the  force,  form,  and 
meaning  of  the  citation-mandate  decreed  against  yon  by 
His  Majesty  and  communicated  legally  to  you,  the  books, 
both  in  Latin  and  in  German,  published  by  you  and  Bpread 
abroad, along  with  their  contents:  Wherefore  I, in  the  name 
of  His  Imperial  Majesty  and  of  the  Princes  of  the  Empire, 
ask  you:  First,  Do  yon  confess  that  these  books  exhibited 
in  your  presence  (I  show  him  a  bundle  of  books  written 
in  latin  and  in  German)  and  now  named  one  by  one,  which 
have  been  circulated  with  your  name  on  the  title-page,  are 
yours,  and  do  you  acknowledge  them  to  be  yours  f  Secondly, 
Do  yon  wish  to  retract  and  recall  them  and  their  contents, 
or  do  yon  mean  to  adhere  to  them  and  to  reassert  them  1 ' m  ■ 

The  books  were  not  named ;  so  Jerome  Schnrf  called 
out,  "  Let  the  titles  be  read."  *  Then  the  notary,  Maximilian 
Siebenberger  (called  Transilvanns),4  stepped  forward  and, 
taking  up  the  books  one  by  one,  read  their  titles  and 
briefly  described  their  contents.'  Then  Luther,  having 
briefly  and  precisely  repeated  the  two  questions  put  to 
him,  said: 

'  MUipoUn,  1L  B8S.  *  Ibid.  p.  684, 

•  Ibid.  p.  Bi7.  *Ibid.  p.  638. 

*  The  name*  of  the  boob  collected  end  placed  on  the  tible  here  been 
owionily  jneeerred  on  a  scrap  of  pi  par  etored  In  the  archives  of  the  Yatioan 
library ;  they  were  ell  edition!  published  by  Frobenius  of  Basal  (JMdkatoo*- 
aUtm,  H.  (48  end  note).  It  may  be  aufiiciunt  to  my  that  among  them 
(twenty-Are  or  to)  were  the  appeal  To  lit  Christian  Nobility  tfOu  Germam 
ATotiomtlie  tnot  On  t)n  Liberty  if  a  Ghrtitian  Man,  -Tht  Babylonian  Cap. 
femly  of  Vim  Chunk  of  Ckrid,  Again*  Ou  EmordbU  Butt  of  AntiAriM,  Ktme 
■ansMatnrleKj  end  torae  tract*  <m  religions  subjects  "  not  ecatMnVme,"  aaji 
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" '  To  which  I  Answer  as  shortly  and  correctly  as  I  am 
able.  I  cannot  deny  that  the  books  named  are  mine,  and  I 
will  never  deny  any  of  them : l  they  are  all  my  offspring ; 
and  I  have  written  some  others  which  have  not  been  named.* 
But  as  to  what  follows,  whether  I  shall  reaffirm  in  the  same 
terms  all,  or  shall  retract  what  I  may  have  uttered  beyond 
the  authority  of  Scripture, — because  the  matter  involves  a 
question  of  faith  and  of  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  because  it 
concerns  the  Word  of  God,  which  is  the  greatest  thing  in 
heaven  and  on  earth,  and  which  we  all  must  reverence, — it 
would  be  dangerous  and  rash  in  me  to  make  any  unpre- 
meditated declaration,  because  in  unpremeditated  speech  I 
might  say  something  less  than  the  fact  and  something  more 
than  the  truth ;  besides,  I  remember  the  saying  of  Christ 
when  He  declared,  "  Whosoever  shall  deny  Me  before  men, 
him  will  I  also  deny  before  My  Father  which  is  in  heaven, 
and  before  Hie  angels."  For  these  reasons  I  beg,  with 
all  respect,  that  your  Imperial  Majesty  give  me  time  to 
deliberate,  that  I  may  answer  the  question  without  injury 
to  the  Word  of  God  and  without  peril  to  my  own  soul' "  * 

Luther  made  his  answer  in  a  low  voice — so  low  that 
the  deputies  from  Strassburg,  who  wore  sitting  not  far 
from  him,  said  that  they  could  not  hear  him  distinctly.4 
Many  present  inferred  from  the  low  voice  that  Luther's 
spirit  was  broken,  and  that  he  was  beginning  to  be  afraid. 
Bat  from  what  followed  it  is  evident  that  Luther's  whole 
procedure  on  this  first  appearance  before  the  Diet  was  in- 
tended to  defeat  the  intrigues  of  Aleander,  which  had  for 

*  This  was  probably  an  answer  to  the  suggestion  mad*  by  Glspion  to 
Chancellor  BrUck,  that  If  Lather  would  only  deny  ths  authorship  of  the 
Babylonian  Captivity  of  Ovs  Church  of  Christ,  which  had  been  published 
anonymously,  matten  might  be  arranged. 

'The  sentence,  "And  I  hare  written  soma  others  which  have  not  been 
named,"  wasan  aside  spoken  in  ft  lower  tone,  bat  distinctly  (SeuJitta^taJctm, 
it  58ft,  880). 

*  StiehttagtaUtm,  ii.  548.  In  Eek'a  official  report  Luther's  answer  hi 
given  very  briefly ;  instead  of  Lutlior'a  words  the  Official  says :  "  As  to  the 
other  part  of  the  question,  whether  he  wished  to  reliant  their  contents  and 
to  sing  another  tone  [paZinodiam  eantn),  he  began  to  invent  a  chain  of  idle 
reasons  {aaucu  wsefere)  and  to  seek  means  of  escape  (difugia*  fww*rtj" 
(BtithdagsakUm,  ii  589). 

*  Rtithdagiakim,  ii.  851,  898  :  "Wirhabent  den  Luther  nit  wot  bona 
redan,  dsnn  er  mit  nieierur  atim  geredet"  (Soldo,  Anatttta,  p.  M  a.). 
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their  aim  to  prevent  the  Reformer  addressing  the  Diet  in 
a  long  speech ;  and  in  this  he  succeeded,  as  Brilok  and 
Sp&latin  hoped  he  would. 

The  Estates  then  proceeded  to  deliberate  on  Luther's 
request  Aleandar  says  that  the  Emperor  called  his 
councillors  about  him ;  that  the  Electors  talked  with  each 
other ;  and  that  the  separate  Estates  deliberated  separately.1 
We  are  informed  by  the  report  of  the  Venetian  ambassadors 
that  there  was  some  difficulty  among  some  of  them  in 
acceding  to  Luther's  request  But  at  length  the  Official 
of  Trier  again  addressed  Luther : 

•  *  Martin,  you  were  able  to  know  from  the  imperial  man- 
date why  you  were  summoned  here,  and  therefore  you  do 
not  really  require  any  time  for  further  deliberation,  nor  is 
there  any  reason  why  it  should  be  granted.  Yet  His  Im- 
perial Majesty,  moved  by  his  natural  clemency,  grants  you 
one  day  for  deliberation,  and  you  will  appear  here  to- 
morrow at  the  same  hour, — but  on  the  understanding  that 
you  do  not  give  your  answer  in  writing,  but  by  word  of 
mouth.""  ■ 

The  sitting,  which,  so  far  as  Luther  was  concerned,  had 
occupied  about  an  hour,  was  then  declared  to  be  ended, 
and  he  was  conducted  back  to  his  room  by  the  herald. 
There  he  sat  down  and  wrote  to  his  friend  Cuspinian  in 
Vienna  "from  the  midst  of  the  tumult": 

"This  hour  I  have  been  before  the  Emperor  and  hia 
brother,  and  have  been  asked  whether  I  would  recant  my 
books.    I  have  said  that  the  books  were  really  mine,  and 

1  Brieger,  AUtmdtr,  eto.  p.  148. 

'  Beichttagxiiten,  ii.  049.  Aleander,  writing  to  Borne,  nys  that  the 
Official  want  on  to  say  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  that  Luther  ought  to 
bear  It  In  mind  that  ha  had  written  many  things  against  the  Pope  and  the 
Apoetoliu  Chair,  and  had  scattered  recklessly  many  heretical  statement* 
whlnh  had  caused  great  scandal,  and  which,  if  not  speedily  ended,  would 
kindle  inch  a  great  conflagration  aa  neither  Luther"*  recantation  nor  the 
Imperial  power  conld  extinguish  ;  and  that  he  exhorted  Luther  to  be  mindful 
of  thl*  (Briegsr,  AUandar,  p,  147).  In  Eck's  official  report  theae  remark*  u% 
giren  aa  the  opinion!  of  thoat  prince*  who  did  not  wiah  that  Lnthar'i  request 
should  be  granted  j  hot  they  most  here  been  Included  In  hia  speech,  for 
Peutingar  confirm*  the  nnncdo't  report  (Stickdaqmit**,  ii.  S8S t,  880). 
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have  asked  for  some  delay  about  recantation.  They  hava 
given  me  no  longer  space  and  time  than  till  to-morrow  for 
deliberation.  Christ  helping  me,  I  do  not  mean  to  recant 
one  jot  or  tittle."1 


5  6.  Luther's  Second  Appearance  before  the  DUL 

The  next  day,  Thursday,  April  18th,  did  not  afford  much 
time  for  deliberation.  Luther  waa  besieged  by  visitors. 
Familiar  friends  came  to  see  him  in  the  morning ;  German 
nobles  thronged  his  hostel  at  midday;  Bucer  rode  over 
from  the  Ebernberg  in  the  afternoon  with  congratulations 
on  the  way  that  the  first  audience  had  been  got  through, 
and  bringing  letters  from  Ulrich  von  Hutten.  His  friends 
were  almost  astonished  at  his  cheerfulness.  "  He  greeted 
me  and  others,"  said  Dr.  Feutinger,  who  was  an  early  caller, 
"  quite  cheerfully — '  Dear  Doctor,'  he  said, '  how  is  your 
wife  and  child  ? '  I  have  never  found  or  seen  him  other 
than  the  right  good  fellow  he  is."1  George  Vogler  and 
others  had  "  much  pious  conversation "  with  him,  and 
if  rote,  praising  his  thorough  heroism.*  The  German  nobles 
greeted  Luther  with  a  bluff  heartiness — "  Herr  Doctor, 
How  are  yon  ?  People  say  yon  are  to  be  burnt ;  that  will 
never  do ;  that  would  ruin  everything."  * 

The  marshal  and  the  herald  came  for  Luther  a  little 
after  four  o'clock,  and  led  him  by  the  same  private  devious 
ways  to  the  Bishop's  Palace.  The  crowds  on  the  streets 
were  even  larger  than  on  the  day  before.  It  was  said 
that  more  than  five  thousand  people,  Germans  and 
foreigners,  were  crushed  together  in  the  street  before  the 
Palace.  The  throng  was  so  dense  that  some  of  the  dele- 
gates, like  Oelbafen  from  Niirnberg,  could  not  get  through 
it'     It  was  six  o'clock  before  the  Emperor,  accompanied 

1  Do  Wotto,  Dr.  Martin  Luthm  Srttf*.  L  687. 

1  SeUMagtaklm,  iL  862.  *  Ibid.  p.  8BS. 

*  ReUlutagnktm,  ii.  54S  □.  ;  Luiht/i  Warla  (Erlangen  edition),  Mr.  80S. 

*  "  I  «u  on  my  way  to  the  audience  to  hear  (Luther's)  speech,  bat  thi 
throng  M  *>  dense  that  I  oonld  not  get  through  "  (SUtna  Oalhalan  to  EtstM 
Pernor,  iZrfdkataj—H— ,  iL  864). 
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by  the  Electors  and  princes,  entered  the  ball  Lather  and 
the  herald  had  been  kept  waiting  in  the  court  of  the  Palace 
for  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half,  bruised  by  the  dense 
moving  crowd.  In  the  hall  the  throng  was  so  great  that 
the  princes  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  to  their  seats, 
and  found  themselves  uncomfortably  crowded  when  they 
reached  them.1  Two  notable  men  were  absent.  The  papal 
nuncios  refused  to  be  present  when  a  heretic  was  permitted 
to  speak.  Such  proceedings  were  the  merest  tomfoolery 
(ribaldaria),  Aleander  said.  When  Luther  reached  the 
door,  he  had  still  to  wait ;  the  princes  were  occupied  in 
reaching  their  places,  and  it  was  not  etiquette  for  him  to 
appear  until  they  were  seated.1  The  day  was  darkening, 
and  the  gloomy  hall  flamed  with  torches.1  Observers  re- 
marked Luther's  wonderfully  cheerful  countenance  as  he 
made  his  way  to  his  place.' 

The  Emperor  had  intrusted  the  procedure  to  Aleander, 
to  his  confessor  Glapion,  and  to  John  Eck,  who  had  con- 
ducted the  audience  on  the  previous  day.1  The  Official 
was  again  to  have  the  conduct  of  matters  in  his  hands. 
As  soon  as  Luther  was  in  his  place,  Eck  "  rushed  into 
words "  (prorupU  in  verba)*  He  began  by  recapitulating 
what  had  taken  place  at  the  first  audience ;  and  in  saying 
that  Luther  had  asked  time  for  consideration,  he  insinuated 
that  every  Christian  ought  to  be  ready  at  all  times  to  give 
a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him,  much  more  a  learned 
theologian  like  Luther.  He  declared  that  it  was  now  time 
for  Luther  to  answer  plainly  whether  he  adhered  to  the 
contents  of  the  books  he  had  acknowledged  to  be  his,  or 
whether  he  was  prepared  to  recant  them.  He  spoke  first 
in  Latin  and  then  in  German,  and  it  was  noticed  that  his 
speech  in  Latin  was  very  bitter.* 

Then  Luther  delivered  his  famous  speech  before  the 
Diet     He  had  freed  himself  from  the  web  of  intrigue  that 

>  Xtickstagiakkm,  li.  884.  *  Wsloh,  iv.  2801. 

■iW<£  p.  3288.  *  BadutaetalUn,  U.  86*. 

•  Brieger,  Ahandtr,  rto.  p.  1TSL  *  EiUktLagmkttm,  ii.  640. 
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Aleandei  had  been  at  such  pains  to  weave  round  him  t* 
compel  him  to  silence,  and  stood  forth  a  free  German  to 
plead  his  cause  before  the  most  illustrious  audience  the 
Fatherland  could  offer  to  an;  of  its  sons. 

Before  him  was  the  Emperor  and  his  brother  Ferdinand, 
Archduke  of  Austria,  destined  to  be  King  of  the  Bomans 
and  Emperor  in  days  to  oome,  and  beside  them,  seated,  all 
the  Electors  and  the  great  Princes  of  the  Empire,  lay  and 
ecclesiastical,  among  them  four  Cardinals.  All  round  him 
standing,  for  there  was  no  space  for  seats,  the  Counts,  Free 
Nobles  and  Knights  of  the  Empire,  and  the  delegates  of 
the  great  cities,  were  closely  packed  together.1  Ambas- 
sadors and  the  political  agents  of  almost  all  the  countries 
in  Europe  were  there  to  Bwell  the  crowd — ready  to  report 
the  issue  of  this  momentous  day.  For  all  believed  that 
whatever  weighty  business  for  Germany  was  discussed 
at  this  Diet,  the  question  raised  by  Luther  was  one  of 
European  importance,  and  affected  the  countries  wbioh 
they  represented.  The  rumour  had  gone  about,  founded 
mainly  on  the  serene  appearance  of  Luther,  that  the 
monk  was  about  to  recant;1  and  most  of  the  political 
agents  earnestly  hoped  it  might  be  true.  That  and  that 
only  would  end,  they  believed,  the  symptoms  of  disquiet 
which  the  governments  of  every  land  were  anxiously 
watching. 

The  diligence  of  Wrede  has  collected  and  printed  in 
the  Seichstagsakten »  several  papers,  all  of  which  profess 
to  give  Lather's  speech ;  but  they  are  mere  summaries, 
some  longeV  and  some  shorter,  and  give  no  indication  of 
the  power  which  thrilled  the  audience.  Its  effect  must  be 
sought  for  in  the  descriptions  of  the  hearers. 

The  specimens  of  bis  books  which  had  been  collected 
by  Aleander  were  so  representative  that  Luther  could  speak 
of  all  his  writings.  He  divided  them  into  three  classes. 
He  had  written  books  for  edification  which  he  could  truly 
say  had  been  approved  by  all  men,  friends  and  foes  alike, 

»  Myoonim,  BiMaria  RtfvnuU<o*ii  (Laiprift  1718},  p.  88. 

■  BiitiLH«§mkm,  ii  E78.  •  Ibid,  pp.  MO  ff. ,  66?  IT.,  691  £  ato. 
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and  it  was  scatcely  to  be  expected  that  he,  the  author, 
should  be  the  only  man  to  recant  the  contents  of  such 
writings  as  even  the  Papal  Bull  had  commended.  In  a 
second  class  of  writings  he  had  attacked  the  papal  tyranny 
which  all  Germany  was  groaning  under;  to  recant  the 
contents  of  these  books  would  be  to  make  stronger  and 
less  endurable  the  monstrous  evil  he  had  protested  against ; 
he  therefore  refused  to  recall  such  writings;  no  loyal 
German  could  do  so.  He  had  also  written  against  indi- 
vidual persons  who  had  supported  the  Papacy ;  it  was  pos- 
sible that  he  had  written  too  strongly  in  some  places  and 
against  some  men ;  he  was  only  a  man  and  not  God,  and 
was  liable  to  make  mistakes ;  he  remembered  how  Christ, 
who  could  not  err,  had  acted  when  He  was  accused,  and 
imitating  Him,  he  was  quite  ready,  if  shown  to  be  wrong, 
by  evangelical  or  prophetic  witnesses,  to  renounce  his 
errors,  and  if  he  were  convinced,  he  assured  the  Emperor 
and  princes  assembled  that  he  would  be  the  first  to  throw 
his  books  into  the  fire.  He  dwelt  upon  the  power  of  the 
word  of  God  which  must  prevail  over  everything,  and 
showed  that  many  calamities  in  times  past  had  fallen  upon 
nations  who  had  neglected  its  teachings  and  warnings. 
He  concluded  as  follows: 

"  I  do  not  say  that  there  is  any  need  for  my  teaching 
or  warning  the  many  princes  before  me,  but  the  duty  I  owe 
to  my  Germany  will  not  allow  me  to  recant.  With  these 
words  I  commend  myself  to  your  most  serene  Majesty  and  to 
your  principalities,  and  humbly  beg  that  you  will  not  permit 
my  accusers  to  triumph  over  me  causelessly.    I  bfcve  spoken 

Luther  had  spoken  in  Latin ;  he  was  asked  to  repeat 
what  he  had  said  in  German.  The  Hall  had  been  packed ; 
the  torches  gave  forth  warmth  as  well  as  light.  Luther 
steamed  with  perspiration,  and  looked  wan  and  overpowered ; 
the  heat  was  intense.  Friends  thought  that  the  further 
effort  would  be  too  much  for  his  strength.  The  Saxon 
councillor,  Frederick  vcn  Thou,  regardless  of  etiquette, 
called  out  loudly,  "  If  you  cannot  do  it  you  have  done 
cigfeKio,  Google 
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enough,  Herr  Doctor."  *  But  Luther  went  on  and  finished 
his  address  in  German.  His  last  words  were,  "Here  I 
stand  {Hie  Un  Ick)." 

Aleander,  the  papal  nuncio,  who  was  not  present,  relates 
that  while  Lather  was  speaking  of  the  books  in  which  he 
had  attacked  the  Papacy,  and  was  proceeding  "  with  great 
venom  "  to  denounce  the  Pope,1  the  Emperor  ordered  him 
to  pass  from  that  subject  and  to  proceed  with  his  other 
matters.  The  Emperor  had  certainly  told  the  Estates  that 
he  would  not  allow  the  question  of  Luther's  orthodoxy  and 
complaints  against  the  Holy  See  to  be  discussed  together ; 
and  that  lends  some  Bupport  to  Aleander's  statement.*  But 
when  it  is  Been  that  not  one  of  the  dozen  deputies  present 
who  write  accounts  of  the  scene  mentions  the  interruption ; 
when  it  is  not  found  in  the  official  report;  when  it  is 
remembered  that  Charles  could  not  understand  either 
German  or  Latin,  the  story  of  the  interruption  is  a  very 
unlikely  one.  Aleander  was  not  remarkable  for  his  veracity 
— "  a  man,  to  say  the  least,  not  bigotedly  truthful  {turn 
tuperstitioae  verax),"  says  Erasmus ;  *  and  the  nuncio  on  one 
occasion  boasted  to  his  masters  in  Borne  that  he  oould  lie 
well  when  occasion  required  it* 

Several  letters  descriptive  of  the  scene,  written  by  men 
who  were  present  in  the  Diet,  reveal  the  intense  interest 
taken  by  the  great  majority  of  the  audience  in  the  appear- 
ance and  speech  of  Luther.  His  looks,  his  language,  the 
attitude  in  which  he  stood,  are  all  described.  When  artiste 
portray  the  scene,  either  on  canvas  or  in  bronze.  Lather 
is  invariably  represented  standing  upright,  his  shoulders 
squared,  and  his  head  thrown  back.  That  was  not  how 
he  stood  before  Charles  and  the  Diet.     He  was  a  monk, 

1  Litfher'i  Work*  (Ert»ngen  edition),  IzIt.  170. 
1  Briegor,  Aleander,  etc.  p.  162. 

*  Reichttagiakten,  11.  630. 

*  Dutdwll  Bramu  Rottrodami  Optra  Omnia  (leyden,  1708),  in.  108S : 
"Jam  audio  wultii  perauarom,  ex  tneii  aeriptit  eistitiwa  toUm  bant 
Iooleai«  prooallata :  onjua  verianmi  ramoris  praripatu  nnotor  fait  Hiaroiy- 

r,  homo,  at  nihil  Mind  dicam,  non  roperalitioee  rau." 
*p.*L 
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trained  in  the  conventional  habits  of  monkish  humility. 
He  stood  with  a  stoop  of  the  head  and  shoulders,  with  the 
knees  slightly  bent,  and  without  gestures.  The  only  trace  of 
bodily  emotion  was  betrayed  by  bending  and  straightening  hit 
knees.1  He  addressed  the  Emperor  and  the  Estates  with 
all  respect, — "  Most  serene  Lord  and  Emperor,  most  01ns- 
trions  Princes,  most  clement  Lords," — and  apologised  for 
any  lack  of  etiquette  on  the  ground  that  he  was  convent- 
bred  and  knew  nothing  of  the  ways  of  Courts ;  but  it  was 
noticed  by  more  than  one  observer  that  he  did  not  address 
the  spiritual  princes  present*  Many  a  witness  describes 
the  charm  of  his  cheerful,  modest,  but  undaunted  bearing.* 
The  Saxon  official  account  says,  "Luther  spoke  simply, 
quietly,  modestly,  yet  not  without  Christian  courage  and 
fidelity — in  such  a  way,  too,  that  his  enemies  would  have 
doubtless  preferred  a  more  abject  spirit  and  speech  * ;  and 
it  goes  on  to  relate  that  his  adversaries  had  confidently 
counted  on  a  recantation,  and  that  they  were  correspond- 
ingly disappointed.4  Many  expected  that,  as  he  had  never 
before  been  in  such  presence,  the  strange  audience  would 
have  disconcerted  him ;  but,  to  their  wonder  and  delight, 
he  spoke  "confidently,  reasonably,  and  prudently,  as  if 
he  were  in  his  own  lecture-room."6  Luther  himself  was 
surprised  that  the  unaccustomed  surroundings  affected  hi^ 
so  little.  "  When  it  came  to  my  turn,"  he  says,  "  I  just 
went  on."  •  The  beauty  of  his  diction  pleased  his  audience 
— "many  fair  and  happy  words,"  say  Dr.  Peutinger  and 
others.' 

When  Luther  had  finished,  the  Official,  mindful  that  ii 
was  his  duty  to  extract  from  Luther  a  distinct  recantation, 
addressed  him  in  a  threatening  manner  (increpabundo 
rimilis),  and  told  him  that  his  answer  had  not  been  to  the 
point.  The  question  was  that  Luther,  in  some  of  his  books, 
denied  decisions  of  Councils :  Would  he  reaffirm  or  recant 
what  he  had  said  about  these  decisions  ?    the  Emperor 


►,il860n.      •JWAp.880.  •TWtp.SBB. 

*  Md.  pp.  660,  561  ■  Hjoonia*,  SittoHa  Btformatiorti,  p.  B9. 

•Walab,  sr.  SH.  '  JbUMfUm,  ft  661. 
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demanded  a  plain  (non  cornutum)  answer.  "  If  His  Imperii! 
Majesty  desires  a  plain  answer,"  said  Lather,  "  I  will  give 
it  to  him,  neque  cornutum  neqtu  dentatum,  and  it  is  this : 
It  is  impossible  for  me  to  recant  unless  I  am  proved  to  be 
in  the  wrong  by  the  testimony  of  Scripture  or  by  evident 
reasoning ;  I  cannot  trust  either  the  decisions  of  Councils 
or  of  Popes,  for  it  is  plain  that  they  have  not  only  erred, 
but  have  contradicted  each  other.  My  conscience  is  thirled 
to  the  word  of  God,  and  it  is  neither  safe  nor  honest  to  aet 
against  one's  conscience.     God  help  me  I  Amen ! " l 

When  he  had  finished,  the  Emperor  and  the  princes 
consulted  together;  then  at  a  sign  from  Charles,1  the 
Official  addressed  Luther  at  some  length.  He  told  him 
that  in  his  speech  he  had  abused  the  clemency  of  the 
Emperor,  and  had  added  to  his  evil  deeds  by  attacking  the 
Pope  and  Papists  (papists)  before  the  Diet.  He  briefly 
recapitulated  Luther's  speech,  and  said  that  he  had  not  suffi- 
ciently distinguished  between  his  books  and  his  opinions ; 
there  might  be  room  for  discussion  had  Luther  brought 
forward  anything  new,  bat  his  errors  were  old — the  errors 
of  the  Poor  Men  of  Lyons,  of  Wiclif,  of  John  and  Jerome 
Hubs  (the  learned  Official  gave  Huss  a  brother  unknown 
to  history)  ,•  which  were  decided  upon  at  the  Council  of 
Constance,  where  the  whole  German  nation  had  been 
gathered  together;  he  again  asked  him  to  retract  such 
opinions.  To  this  Lather  replied  as  before,  that  General 
Councils  had  erred,  and  that  his  conscience  did  not  allow 
him  to  retract.  By  this  time  the  torches  had  burnt  to 
their  sockets,  and  the  hall  was  growing  dark.4  Wearied 
with  the  crowd  and  the  heat,  numbers  were  preparing  to 
leave.  The  Official,  making  a  last  effort,  called  out  loudly, 
"  Martin,  let  your  conscience  alone ;  recant  your  errors  and 
yon  will  be  safe  and  sound ;  you  can  never  show  that  a 
Council  has  erred."  Lather  declared  that  Councils  had 
erred,  and  that  he  could  prove  it*     Upon  this  the  Emperor 

1 2W«A»ta4™Bttm,  li.  EBB.  *  Ibid. -p.  691.  •JHip.SSl*. 

*  CochltBua,  Commtntariut,  eta.  p.  SI. 
"   ■  "  »,  0.  W8-6S8,  SSI,  683,  BBl-iWL 
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made  a  sign  to  end  the  matter.1  The  last  words  Lather 
was  heard  to  Bay  were,  "  God  come  to  my  help  "  (Got  hum 
mir  zu,  KUf)? 

It  is  evident  from  almost  all  the  reports  that  from  the 
time  that  Lather  had  finished  his  great  speech  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  confusion,  and  probably  of  conversation,  among 
the  audience.  All  that  the  greater  portion  of  those  present 
heard  was  an  altercation  between  Luther  and  the  Official, 
due,  most  of  the  Germans  thought,  to  the  overbearing 
conduct  of  Eck,  and  which  the  Italians  and  Spaniards 
attributed  to  the  pertinacity  of  Luther.*  "  Lather  asserted 
that  Councils  had  erred  several  times,  and  had  given 
decisions  against  the  law  of  God.  The  Official  said  No  ; 
Luther  said  Yes,  and  that  he  could  prove  it.  So  the  matter 
came  to  an  end  for  that  time."  *  But  all  understood  that 
there  was  a  good  deal  said  about  the  Council  of  Constance. 

The  Emperor  left  his  throne  to  go  to  his  private 
rooms ;  the  Electors  and  the  princes  Bought  their  hotels, 
A  number  of  Spaniards,  perceiving  that  Lather  turned  to 
leave  the  tribunal,  broke  out  into  hootinge,  and  followed 
"  the  man  of  God  with  prolonged  howlings."  °  Then  the 
Germans,  nobles  and  delegates  from  the  towns,  ringed  him 

1  Aleander  wrote  that  the  Emperor  Mid  that  he  did  not  with  to  hear 
mora:  etallora  fit  dtUo  per  Cesar,  the  btatava  tt  ch*  non  voltta  pi*  vdir,  aa 
quo  guatui  ntgam  It  Concilii  (Brieger,  Aitander,  etc  p.  IBS). 

1  ReichctagtalcUn,  II.  882  (Dr.  Peutinger  "to  the  Council  of  Augsburg). 
The  famous  ending :  Hit  ddu  ie\,  ieh  tann  nttJU  andtrt  thun,  Out  hel/t 
mir,  Amm,  which  give*  inch  a  dramatic  finish  to  the  whols  scene,  ia  not 
to  be  found  In  the  very  earliest  records.  It  first  appeared  in  en  Meonnt 
published  in  Wittenberg  without  data,  but  which  ia  probably  very  early, 
and  also  in  the  1540  edition  of  Irvtksr'i  Wort*.  Various  versions  are  given 
of  the  hut  words  Lather  uttered — Gett  hdf  mir,  Amm,  in  the  Ada  Worm- 
acitB  {Rcichstaqtakten,  ii.  6E7),  which  are  believed  to  have  been  corrected  by 
Luther  himself ;  So  helf  mir  Oott,  dam  kein  vndtrspruch  tan  ieh  nkhi  Hum, 
Amen,  in  given  by  Spalatin  in  hi?  Annolti(p.  11).  Every  description  of  the 
scene  coming  from  contemporary  sources  shews  that  there  was  a  gnat  deal 
of  win  fusion ;  it  is  most  likely  that  in  the  excitement  men  carried  away 
only  a  general  impression  and  not  an  exact  recollection  of  the  last  words 
Lnthor.  If  it  were  not  for  Dr.  Peutinger'a  very  definite  statement  written 
almost  Immediately  after  the  event,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  - 
dramatic  ending  should  not  have  bean  the  real  one. 

•  Btictutognkt**,  ii.  BBS.  *  Ibid.  p.  803.  •  Hid.  p.  Ml. 
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round  to  protect  him,  and  as  they  passed  from  the  hall 

they  all  at  once,  and  Luther  in  the  midst  of  them,  thrust 
forward  arms  and  raised  hands  high  above  their  heads,  in 
the  way  that  a  German  knight  was  accustomed  to  do  when 
he  had  unhorsed  his  antagonist  in  the  tourney,  or  that  a 
German  landsknecht  did  when  he  had  struck  a  victorious 
blow.  The  Spaniards  rushed  to  the  door  shouting  after 
Luther,  "  To  the  fire  with  him,  to  the  fire ! " 1  The  crowd 
on  the  street  thought  that  Luther  was  being  sent  to  prison, 
and  thought  of  a  rescue/-  Luther  calmed  them  by  saying 
that  the  company  were  escorting  him  home.  Thus,  with 
hands  held  high  in  stern  challenge  to  Holy  Soman  Empire 
and  mediaeval  Church,  they  accompanied  Luther  to  his 
lodging 

Friends  had  got  there  before  him — Spalatin,  ever 
faithful ;  Oelhafen,  who  had  not  been  able  to  reach  his 
place  in  the  Diet  because  of  the  throng.  Luther,  with 
beaming  face,  stretched  out  both  bis  hands,  exclaiming, 
"  I  am  through,  I  am  through  I "  ■  In  a  few  minutes 
Spalatin  was  called  away.  He  soon  returned.  The  old 
Elector  had  summoned  him  only  to  say,  "  How  well,  father, 
Dr.  Luther  spoke  this  day  before  the  Emperor  and  the 
Estates ;  but  he  is  too  bold  for  me."  The  sturdy  old  German 
prince  wrote  to  his  brother  John,  "  From  what  I  have 
heard  this  day,  I  will  never  believe  that  Luther  is  a  heretic  " ; 
and  a  few  days  later,  "  At  this  Diet,  not  only  Annas  and 
Caiaphas,  but  also  Pilate  and  Herod,  have  conspired  against 
Luther."  Frederick  of  Saxony  was  no  Lutheran,  like  his 
brother  John  and  his  nephew  John  Frederick ;  and  he 
was  the  better  able  to  express  what  most  German  princes 
were  thinking  about  Luther  and  Mb  appearance  before  the 

1  SeidmagtalOtn,  il.  S88.  Aleander  says  that  Luther  alone  raised  Mm 
hand  and  mad*  this  gesture  ;  he  was  not  present ;  the  Spaniard  who 
recounts  the  incident  as  given  above  was  a  spectator  of  the  eeeue. 

*  LuUisr'i  Works  {Erlangen  edition),  Izir.  370 ;  Wrampalmejrar,  Tag*- 
buA  Uber  Dr.  Martin  Lullutr,  gtfvhrt  von  Dr.  Conrad  Cordatta,  p.  (77; 
et  daeendi  <U  pntorie  amductut,  do  tprangen  OtmlUn  harfwr,  die  m$tm, 
'  Wit,  /urt  y&r  yhn  gtfange*  t    Dot  Musi  nicJU  mi*." 

"  "      "  "        T.  868. 
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Diet  Even  Duke  George  was  stirred  to  a  momentary 
Admiration ;  and  Duke  Eric  of  Brunswick,  who  bad  taken 
the  papal  aide,  could  not  sit  down  to  rapper  without  sending 
Luther  a  can  of  Einbecker  beer  from  bis  own  table.1  As  for 
the  commonalty,  there  was  a  wild  uproar  in  the  streets  of 
Worms  that  night — men  cursing  the  Spaniards  and  Italians, 
and  praising  Luther,  who  had  compelled  the  Emperor  and 
the  prelates  to  bear  what  he  had  to  aay,  and  who  had 
voiced  the  complaints  of  the  Fatherland  against  the  Soman 
Curia  at  the  risk  of  bis  life.  The  voice  of  the  people  found 
utterance  in  a  placard,  which  next  morning  was  seen  posted 
up  on  the  street  corners  of  the  town,  "  Woe  to  the  land 
whose  king  is  a  child"  It  was  the  beginning  of  the 
disillusion  of  Germany.  The  people  bad  believed  that 
they  were  securing  a  German  Emperor  when,  in  a  fit  of 
enthusiasm,  they  had  called  upon  the  Electors  to  choose 
the  grandson  of  Maximilian.  They  were  beginning  to  find 
that  they  had  selected  a  Spaniard. 


§  7.   The  ConfentueM. 

Next  day  (April  19  th)  the  Emperor  proposed  that 
Lather  should  be  placed  under  tha  ban  of  the  Empire. 
Tbe  Estates  were  not  satisfied,  and  insisted  that  something 
should  be  done  to  effect  a  compromise.  Luther  had  not 
been  treated  as  they  had  proposed  in  their  memorandum  of 
tbe  19th  February.  He  bad  been  peremptorily  ordered  to 
retract.  The  Emperor  bad  permitted  Aleander  to  regulate 
the  order  of  procedure  on  the  day  previous  (April  18th), 
and  the  result  had  not  been  satisfactory.  Even  the  Elector 
of  Brandenburg  and  his  brother,  the  hesitating  Archbishop 
of  Mainz,  did  not  wish  matters  to  remain  as  they  were. 
They  knew  the  feelings  of  the  German  people,  if  they  were 
ignorant  of  the  Emperor's  diplomatic  dealings  with  the 
Pope.  Tbe  Emperor  gave  way,  but  told  them  that  he  would 
let  them  hear  his  own  view  of  the  matter.  He  produced 
a  sheet  of  paper,  and  read  a  short  statement  prepared  by 

1  Sdneokw,  SUtorU  .  .  .  D.  M.  LuthtH  (1676),  p.  108. 
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himself  in  the  French  tongue — the  language  with  which 
Charles  was  most  familiar.  It  waa  the  memorable  declara- 
tion of  his  own  religions  position,  which  has  been  referred 
to  already.1  Aleander  reports  that  several  of  the  princes 
became  pale  as  death  when  they  heard  it1  In  later 
discussions  the  Emperor  asserted  with  warmth  that  he 
would  never  change  one  iota  of  his  declaration. 

Nevertheless,  the  Diet  appointed  a  Commission  (April 
22nd)  to  confer  with  Luther,  and  at  its  head  was  placed 
the  Archbishop  of  Trier,  who  was  perhaps  the  only  one 
among  the  higher  ecclesiastics  of  Germany  whom  Luther 
thoroughly  trusted.  They  had  several  meetings  with  the 
Reformer,  the  first  being  on  the  24th  of  April.  All  the 
members  of  the  Commission  were  sincerely  anxious  to 
arrange  a  compromise  ;  but  after  the  Emperor's  declaration 
that  waB  impossible,  as  Luther  himself  clearly  saw.  No  set 
of  resolutions,  however  skilfully  framed,  could  reconcile  the 
Emperor's  belief  that  a  General  Council  waa  infallible  and 
Luther's  phrase,  "  a  conscience  bound  to  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures." No  proposals  to  leave  the  final  decision  to  the 
Emperor  and  the  Pope,  to  the  Emperor  alone,  to  the 
Emperor  and  the  Estates,  to  a  future  General  Council  (all 
of  which  were  made),  could  patch  up  a  compromise  between 
two  such  contradictory  standpoints.  Compromise  must 
fail  in  a  fight  of  faiths,  and  that  was  the  nature  of  the 
opposition  between  Charles  v.  and  Luther  throughout  their 
lives.  What  divided  them  waa  no  subordinate  question 
about  doctrine  or  ritual ;  it  was  fundamental,  amounting  to 
an  entirely  different  conception  of  the  whole  round  of 
religion.  The  moral  authority  of  the  individual  conscience 
confronted  the  legal  authority  of  an  ecclesiastical  assembly. 
In  after  days  the  monk  regretted  that  he  had  not  spoken 
out  more  boldly  before  the  Diet     Shortly  before  bis  death, 

1  CI  p.  281-5.  The  complete  text  of  the  Emperor1!  declaration  ii  to  be 
found  in  tho  XtitlutagiaJiten,  ii.  59*  ;  Foratemuui,  Shut  Urku-mlailmA 
*ur  QttcMekU  der  evtmgtliiehen  Kirdwn-Rrformation  (Hamburg,  1842),  L  75 ; 
Armstrong,  7Tu  Emperor  Charlt*  v.,  L  70  (London,  1902). 

*  BriegM,  AUamdtr  «nd  LuOur  IStl,  p.  154  (doth*,  1884):  Dem  wutti 
riwuutrv  pUjmlliiU  <*i  mfamro  itmiimorH. 
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the  Emperor  expressed  Mb  regret  that  he  bad  not  burned 
the  obstinate  heretic  When  the  Commission  had  failed, 
Lather  asked  leave  to  reveal  his  whole  innermost  thoughts 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Trier,  under  the  seal  of  confession, 
and  the  two  had  a  memorable  private  interview.  Aleander 
fiercely  attacked  the  Archbishop  for  refusing  to  disclose 
what  passed  between  them ;  but  the  prelate  was  a  German 
bishop  with  a  conscience,  and  not  an  unscrupulous 
dependant  on  a  shameless  Curia  No  one  knew  what 
Luther's  confession  was.  The  Commission  had  to  report 
that  its  efforts  had  proved  useless.  Luther  was  ordered  to 
leave  Worms  and  return  to  Wittenberg,  without  preaching 
on  the  journey  ;  his  safe  conduct  was  to  expire  in  twenty- 
one  days  after  the  26th  of  April.  At  their  expiry  he  was 
liable  .to  be  seized  and  put  to  death  as  a  pestilent  heretic 
There  remained  only  to  draft  and  publish  the  edict  con- 
taining the  ban.     The  days  passed,  and  it  did  not  appear. 

Suddenly  the  startling  news  reached  Worms  that 
Luther  had  disappeared,  no  one  knew  where.  Aleander,  as 
usual,  had  the  most  exact  information,  and  gives  the  fullest 
account  of  the  rumours  which  were  flying  about.  Coch- 
IffiUB,  who  was  at  Frankfurt,  sent  him  a  man  who  had 
been  at  Eisenach,  had  seen  Luther's  uncle,  and  had  been 
told  by  him  about  the  capture.  Five  horsemen  had  dashed 
at  the  travelling  waggon,  had  seized  Luther,  and  had  ridden 
off  with  hjiu.  Who  the  captors  were  or  by  whose  authority 
they  had  acted,  no  one  could  tell  "  Some  blame  me,"  says 
Aleander,  "  others  the  Archbishop  of  Mainz :  would  God  it 
were  true  I "  Some  thought  that  Sickingen  had  carried 
him  off  to  protect  him ;  others,  the  Elector  of  Saxony ; 
others,  the  Count  of  Mansfeld.  One  persistent  rumour 
declared  that  a  personal  enemy  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
one  Hans  Beheim,  had  been  the  captor ;  and  the  Emperor 
rather  believed  it  On  May  14th  a  letter  reached  Worms 
saying  that  Luther's  body  had  been  found  in  a  silver-mine 
pierced  with  a  dagger.  The  news  flew  over  Germany  and 
beyond  it  that  Luther  had  been  done  to  death  by  emissaries 
of  the  Roman  Curia ;  and  so  persistent  was  the  belief,  that 
D,g  t^d  byGoogle 
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Aleander  prepared  to  justify  the  dead  by  alleging  that  the 
Reformer  had  broken  the  imperial  safe  conduct  by  preaching 
at  Eisenach  and  by  addressing  a  concourse  of  people  at 
Frankfurt1  Albert  DUrer,  in  Ghent,  noted  down  in  his 
private  diary  that  Luther,  "the  God-inspired  man,"  had 
been  slain  by  the  Pope  and  his  priests  as  our  Lord  had 
been  put  to  death  by  the  prieata  in  Jerusalem.  "  0  God, 
if  Luther  ia  dead,  who  else  can  expound  the  Holy  Gospel 
to  us  I "  *  Friends  wrote  distracted  letters  to  Wittenberg 
imploring  Luther  to  tell  them  whether  he  was  alive  or 
imprisoned.1  The  news  created  the  greatest  consternation 
and  indignation  in  Worms.  The  Emperor's  decision  had 
been  little  liked  even  by  the  princes  most  incensed  against 
Lather.  Aleander  could  not  get  even  the  Archbishop  of 
Mainz  to  promise  that  he  would  publish  it  When  the 
Commission  of  the  Diet  had  failed  to  effect  a  compromise, 
the  doors  of  the  Bathhaos  and  of  other  public  buildings 
in  Worms  bad  been  placarded  with  an  intimation  that 
four  hundred  knights  had  sworn  that  they  would  not 
leave  Luther  unavenged,  and  the  ominous  words  Bundschuh, 
Bundschuh,  Bundschuh  had  appeared  on  it  The  Emperor 
had  treated  the  matter  lightly ;  but  the  German  Romanist 
princes  had  been  greatly  alarmed.*  They  knew,  if  he  did 
not,  that  the  union  of  peasants  with  the  lower  nobility  bad 
been  a  possible  source  of  danger  to  Germany  for  nearly  a 
century;  they  remembered  that  it  was  this  combination 
which  had  made  the  great  Bohemian  rising  successful. 
Months  after  the  Diet  had  risen,  Romanist  partisans  in 
Germany  sent  anxious  communications  to  the  Pope  about 


1  Brieger,  Ltithtr  imd  AUtmderWtl  (Ootha,  1884),  pp.  208  ft.  j  Kalkoff, 
Die  Depaehm  da  Nvntius  Aleander  von  Wormier  EeicJulag*  15X1  (Hallo, 
1897),  pp.  235  ff. 

1  Leitschuh,  AlbneJU  DUrtr't  Tagebut*  tor  Beitt  im  die  Metorlimde 
(Leipzig,  1884),  pp.  82-81. 

■  Kolde,  Anaiecta  LvUurana  (Gotha,  1SS3),  pp.  81,  S3 :  "  Qun,  mi 
doctiasime  Lathers,  si  ma  imu,  si  reliquoa,  qui  adhuc  mocum  curam  tni 
htibent,  Evungeliiqiw  Del,  per  to  Unto  labors,  tanta  cam,  tot  •udoribaa,  tot 
pericolic  pnedioati  fan  aciamoa,  an  rivaa,  an  oaptue  ■ia." 

*  Brieger,  Luther  und  Aleander  1M1  (Gotha,  1884),  p.  1E8  ;  Kalkoff,  Die 
D*pe*ehtn  da  tfwtiiiu  Aleander  (Halle,  1897),  p.  182. 
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the  dangers  of  a  combination  of  the  lesser  nobility  with  the 
peasants.1  The  condition  of  Worms  had  been  bad  enough 
before,  and  when  the  news  of  Luther's  murder  reached  the 
town  the  excitement  passed  all  bounds.  The  whole  of  the 
Imperial  Court  was  in  an  uproar.  When  Aleander  was 
in  the  royal  apartments  the  highest  nobles  in  Germany 
pressed  round  him,  telling  him  that  he  would  be  murdered 
even  if  he  were  "  clinging  to  the  Emperor's  bosom.''  Men 
crowded  his  room  to  give  him  information  of  conspiracies  to 
slay  both  himself  and  the  senior  Legate  CaracciolL*  The 
excitement  abated  somewhat,  but  the  wiser  German  princes 
recognised  the  abiding  gravity  of  the  situation,  and  how 
little  the  Emperor's  decision  had  done  to  end  the  Lutheran 
movement.  The  true  story  of  Luther's  disappearance  was 
not  known  until  long  afterwards.  After  the  failure  of  the 
conferences,  the  Elector  of  Saxony  summoned  two  of  his 
councillors  and  his  chaplain  and  private  secretary,  Spalatin, 
and  asked  them  to  see  that  Luther  was  safely  hidden  until 
the  immediate  danger  was  past  They  were  to  do  what 
they  pleased  and  inform  him  of  nothing.  Many  weeks 
passed  before  the  Elector  and  his  brother  John  knew  that 
Luther  was  safe,  living  in  their  own  castle  on  the  Wart- 
burg.  This  was  bis  "  Patmos,"  where  he  doffed  his  monkish 
robes,  let  the  hair  grow  over  his  tonsure,  was  clad  as  a 
knight,  and  went  by  the  name  of  Junker  Georg.  His 
disappearance  did  not  mean  that  he  ceased  to  be  a 
great  leader  of  men;  but  it  dates  the  beginning  of  the 
national  opposition  to  Borne. 

§  8.   The  Ban. 

After  long  delay,  the  imperial  mandate  against  Luther 
was  prepared.  It  was  presented  (May  25th)  to  an  informal 
meeting  of  some  members  of  the  Diet  after  the  Elector  of 
Saxony  and  many  of  Luther's  staunchest  supporters  had 


'  C£  Lrtt»  of  OooMkoi  to  the  Pope  (June  19th)  in  BriegBr1!  £ 
'  KirAnguMthU,  rrtfi.  p.  lis. 
■Briber,  ImO-t tmi  AUatuUr  IStX  (Qoth«,  ISM),  p.  311. 
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left  Worms.1  Aleander,  who  had  a  large  share  In  drafting 
it,  brought  two  copies,  one  in  Latin  and  the  other  in 
German,  and  presented  them  to  Charles  on  a  Sunday 
(May  26th)  after  service.  The  Emperor  sigDed  them 
before  leaving  the  church.  "  Are  you  contented  now  ? " 
said  Charles,  with  a  amile  to  the  Legate ;  and  Aleander 
overflowed  with  thanks.  Few  State  documents,  won  by  bo 
much  struggling  and  scheming,  have  proved  so  futile.  The 
uproar  in  Germany  at  the  report  of  Luther's  death  had 
warned  the  German  princes  to  be  chary  of  putting  the 
edict  into  execution. 

The  imperial  edict  against  Luther  threatened  all  his 
sympathisers  with  extermination.  It  practically  proclaimed 
an  Albigensian  war  in  Germany.  Charles  had  handed  it  to 
Aleander  with  a  smile.  Aleander  despatched  the  document 
to  Some  with  an  exultation  which  could  only  find  due 
expression  in  a  quotation  from  Ovid's  Art  of  Love.  Pope 
Leo  celebrated  the  arrival  of  the  news  by  comedies  and 
musical  entertainments.  But  calm  observers,  foreigners  in 
Germany,  saw  little  cause  for  congratulation  and  less  for 
mirth,  Henry  vro.  wrote  to  the  Archbishop  of  Mainz 
congratulating  him  on  the  overthrow  of  the  "  rebel  against 
Christ";  but  Wolsey's  agent  at  the  Diet  informed  his 
master  that  he  believed  there  were  one  hundred  thousand 
Germans  who  were  still  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives  in 
Luther's  defence.'  Velasco,  who  had  struck  down  the 
Spanish  rebels  in  the  battle  of  Villalar,  wrote  to  the 
Emperor  that  the  victory  was  God's  gratitude  for  his  deal- 
ings with  the  heretic  monk;  but  Alfonso  de  Valdes,  the 
Emperor's  secretary,  said  in  a  letter  to  a  Spanish  corre- 
spondent : 

"Here  yon  have,  as  some  imagine,  the  end  of  this 
tragedy ;  but  I  am  persuaded  it  is  not  the  end,  but  the 

1  The  important  clium  Id  the  Edict  of  Worau  are  printed  in  KmS 
Reich' j  Select  Document!  illustrating  Iftdiaval  and  Modem  History  (London, 
1MB),  p.  20». 

■  Un  and  Papers,  Foreign  and  Domestic,  tf  Oe  Reign  o/  Heart  nil., 
ill.  L  p.  obbxxxtUL  Letter  from  Tunstal  to  Wolaej  of  data  January  21st, 
1511. 
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beginning  of  It  For  I  see  that  the  minds  of  the  Germans 
are  greatly  exasperated  against  the  Roman  See,  and  they  do 
not  seem  to  attach  great  importance  to  the  Emperor's  edicts ; 
for  since  their  publication,  Lather's  books  are  sold  with 
impunity  at  every  step  and  corner  of  the  streets  and  market- 
places. From  this  you  will  easily  guess  what  will  happen 
when  the  Emperor  leaves.  This  evil  might  have  been  cured 
with  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  Christian  common- 
wealth, had  not  the  Pope  refused  a  General  Conn  oil,  had  he 
preferred  the  public  weal  to  his  own  private  interests.  But 
while  he  insists  that  Luther  shall  be  condemned  and  burnt,  I 
Bee  the  whole  Christian  commonwealth  hurried  to  destruc- 
tion unless  God  Himself  help  us." 

Yaldes,  Ilka  Gattinara  and  other  councillors  of  Charles, 
was  a  follower  of  Erasmus.  He  lays  the  blame  of  all  on 
the  Pope.  But  what  a  disillusion  this  Diet  of  Worms 
ought  to  have  been  to  the  Erasmians  I  The  Humanist 
young  sovereigns  and  the  Humanist  Pope,  from  whom  so 
much  had  been  expected,  congratulating  each  other  on 
Luther's  condemnation  to  the  stake ! 

The  foreboding  of  Alfonso  de  Yaldes  was  amply  justi- 
fied. Luther's  books  became  more  popular  than  ever,  and 
the  imperial  edict  did  nothing  to  prevent  their  sale  either 
within  Germany  or  beyond  it  Aleander  was  soon  to  learn 
this.  He  had  retired  to  the  Netherlands,  and  busied  himself 
with  auto-da-fia  of  the  prohibited  writings ;  but  he  had  to 
confess  that  they  were  powerless  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
Lather's  opinions,  and  he  declared  that  the  only  remedy 
would  be  if  the  Emperor  seized  and  burnt  half  a  dozen 
Lutherans,  and  confiscated  all  their  property.1  The  edict 
had  been  published  or  repeated  in  lands  outside  Germany 
and  in  the  family  possessions  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg. 
Henry  vm.  ordered  Luther's  books  to  be  burnt  in  England ;  * 
the  Estates  of  Scotland  prohibited  their  introduction  into 
the  realm  under  the  severest  penalties  in  1525.*     But  such 

1  Brieger,  Altander  und  !*&*■  15tl  [Dot!]*,  1881),  p.  28!  ;  at  pp.  2iS  ft. 
*  Lt(Uri  and  Paper*,  Foreign  and  Dvimiic,  <if  tU  JUig*  ^  Htnry  Till., 
Hi  4*8,  186. 

•Jet.  furl.  Scot.  iLIM. 
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edicts  were  easily  evaded,  and  the  prohibited  writings  found 
their  way  into  Spain,  Italy,  France,  Flanders,  and  elsewhere, 
concealed  in  bales  of  merchandise.  In  Germany  there  was 
no  need  for  concealment;  the  imperial  edict  was  not 
merely  disregarded,  but  was  openly  scouted.  The  great 
Strassburg  publisher,  Gruniger,  apologised  to  his  customers, 
not  for  publishing  Luther's  books,  but  for  sending  forth 
a  book  against  him ;  and  Cochleeus  declared  that  printers 
gladly  accepted  any  MS.  against  the  Papacy,  printed  it 
gratis,  and  spent  pains  in  issuing  it  with  taste,  while  every 
defender  of  the  established  order  had  to  pay  heavily  to 
get  his  book  printed,  and  sometimes  could  not  secure  a 
printer  at  any  coat. 


§  9.    Popular  Literatim 

He  Reformation  movement  may  almost  be  said  to 
have  created  the  German  book  trade.  The  earliest  German 
printed  books  or  rather  booklets  were  few  in  number,  and 
of  no  great  importance — little  books  of  private  devotion, 
of  popular  medicine,  herbals,  almanacs,  travels,  or  public 
proclamations.  Up  to  1518  they  barely  exceeded  fifty 
a  year.  But  in  the  years  1518-1523  they  increased 
enormously,  and  four-fifths  of  the  increase  were  contro- 
versial writings  prompted  by  the  national  antagonism  to 
the  Roman  Curia.  This  increase  was  at  first  due  to  Luther 
alone;1  but  from  1521  onwards  he  bad  disciples,  fellow- 

>  v.  Rinks  In  his  Dadxkt  OaAiehU  tm  ZeiiaOer  der  Reformatio* 
(2nd  ad.,  Leipzig,  1992),  ii.  66,  and  Dr.  Burkhudt,  archivist  at  Weimar, 
ill  the  ZrilKhrifl  far  die  hirtoriedu  TheoloyU  (Gothe)  for  1862,  p.  46B— 
both  founding  on  the  confessedly  imperfect  information  to  be  found  in 
Panzer1!  Anaaten  der  tZUsrtn  dtutschen  Litteratur  (1788-1802}— bare  mads 
the  following  calculations : — the.  number  of  printed  book*  ismed  in  the 
German  language,  and  within  Germany,  from  1480-1S0O,  did  not  eiceed 
forty  a  year;  the  years  1500-1612  show  about  the  same  average;  in  the 
year  1513  tba  number  of  books  and  booklet!  issued  from  German  praam  In 
the  German  language  was  8E  ;  in  1614  it  wse  47 ;  in  1615,  4S ;  in  1616,  66  ; 
in  1617,  87 ;  then  Luther's  printed  appeals  to  the  German  people  began  to 
appear  in  the  shape  of  sermons,  tracts,  oontrorenial  writing!,  eta,  and  the) 
German  publication*  of  the  jeer  1518  rose  to  71,  of  which  no  Ism  them  II 
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workers,  opponents,  all  using  in  a  popular  way  the  German 
language,  the  effective  literary  power  of  which  had  been 
discovered  by  the  Reformer.1  These  writers  spread  the 
new  ideas  among  the  people,  high  and  low,  throughout 
Germany.* 

There  are  few  traces  of  combined  action  in  the  anti- 
Bomanist  writings  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  controversy ; 
it  needed  literary  opposition  to  give  them  a  semblance  of 
unity.  Each  writer  looks  at  the  general  question  from 
his  own  individual  point  of  view.  Lather  is  the  hero  with 
nearly  all,  and  is  spoken  about  in  almost  extravagant 
terms.  He  is  the  prophet  of  Germany,  the  Elias  that  was 
to  come,  the  Angel  of  the  Revelation  "  flying  through  the 
mid-heaven  with  the  everlasting  Gospel  in  his  hands,''  the 
national  champion  who  was  brought  to  Worms  to  be  silenced, 
and  yet  was  heard  by  Emperor,  princes,  and  papal  nuncios. 
Some  of  the  authors  were  still  inclined  to  make  Erasmus 
their  leader,  and  declared  that  they  were  fighting  under 
the  banner  of  that  "  Knight  of  Christ " ;  others  looked  on 
Erasmus  and  Luther  as  fellow-workers,  and  one  homely 
pamphlet  compares  Erasmus  to  the  miller  who  grinds  the 
flour,  and  Luther  to  the  baker  who  bakes  it  into  bread 
to  feed  the  people.     Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of 

worn  foam  Luther's  yen ;  In  1518  tha  total  number  na  111,  of  which  M 
wem  Lnthor'i;  in  1520  the  total  ou  90S,  of  which  183  were  Lnth«r"a;  in 
IBS!  (whan  Lather  wu  In  the  Wartbnrg),  Luther  publiahed  SO  asperate 
booklet* ;  in  1523,  180 ;  and  in  1533  the  total  number  waa  498,  of  which 
ISO  ware  Lnther'a ;  ct  Waller,  Ezpertorium  Typographieum  (NUrdlingen, 
1884-1874),  for  farther  information.  From  Luther's  Letter  to  tha  Nttrnberg 
Council  ( Endera,  t.  244),  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  firet  edition  of  each  of 
bia  writing*  waa  naually  sold  out  in  seven  or  eight  weeke. 

'  It  waa  Luther'e  appeal  to  the  Ch.rM.ian  Nobility  «/  lit  German  Iftttm 
-which  taught  Ulrieh  von  Hattcn  tha  power*  of  the  German  language ; 
Strauss,  Ulrkh  von  HiUtm,  Bit  Lift  and  Tim*  (London,  187*),  p.  941. 

■  A  number  of  tha  mora  important  of  theae  controreraial  writings  have 
been  reprinted  under  the  title  Flugschrifttn  ant  dtr  BqfarmationaeU  in 
the  very  useful  aarlea  Neudrutke  dtvUditr  UtUratnneerla,  in  the  codtm  of 
publication  by  Niemeyar  of  Halle  ;  of.  alao  Kuciyiuki,  ThMammt  libtt- 
lontm  hittoriam  Etformaterwn  iiiustrantivm  (Leipzig,  1870) ;  0.  Soheoje, 
Sattrm  md  Pu*pMUn  mm  dtr  Btformaliommmt,  n  Tola.  IHaiWTer,  ttM- 
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the  timed  was  the  appearance  of  numberless  anonymous 
pamphlets,  purporting  to  be  written  by  the  unlearned  for 
the  unlearned.  They  are  mostly  in  the  form  of  dialogues, 
and  the  scene  of  the  conversations  recorded  was  often 
the  village  alehouse,  where  burghers,  peasants,  weavers, 
tailors,  and  shoemakers  attack  and  vanquish  in  argument 
priests,  monks,  and  even  bishops.  One  striking  feature  of 
this  new  popular  literature  is  the  glorification  of  the 
German  peasant.  He  is  always  represented  as  an  upright, 
simple-minded,  reflective,  and  intelligent  person,  skilled  in 
Bible  lore,  and  even  in  Church  history,  and  knowing  as 
much  of  Christian  doctrine  "as  three  priests  and  more." 
He  may  be  compared  with  the  idealised  peasant  of  the 
pro-revolution  literature  in  France,  although  he  lacks  the 
refinement,  and  knows  nothing  of  high-flown  moral  senti- 
ment ;  but  he  is  much  liker  the  Jak  Upland  or  Piers 
Plowman  of  the  days  of  the  English  Lollards.  Jak  Upland 
sod  Hans  Mattock  (Karstkans),  both  bate  the  clergy  and 
abominate  the  monks  and  the  begging  friars,  but  the 
German  exhibits  much  more  ferocity  than  the  Englishman. 
The  Lollard  describes  the  fat  friar  of  the  earlier  English 
days  with  his  swollen  dewlap  wagging  under  hia  chin 
"  like  a  great  goose-egg,"  and  contrasts  him  with  the  pale, 
poverty-stricken  peasant  and  his  wife,  going  shoelesB  to 
work  over  ioe-bound  roads,  their  steps  marked  with  the 
blood  which  oozed  from  the  cut  feet;  the  German  pam- 
phleteer pours  out  an  endless  variety  of  savage  nicknames 
— cheese-hunters,  sausage-villains,  begging-sacks,  sourmilk 
crocks,  the  devil's  fat  pigs,  etc.  etc.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  most  of  this  coarse  controversial  literature, 
which  appeared  between  1518  and  1523,  came  from  those 
regions  in  South  Germany  where  the  social  revolution  had 
found  an  almost  permanent  establishment  from  the  year 
1503.  It  was  the  sign  that  the  old  spirit  of  communist 
and  religious  enthusiasm,  which  had  shown  itself  spasmodi- 
cally since  the  movement  under  Hans  Bohm,  had  never 
been  extinguished,  and  it  was  a  symptom  that  a  peasants' 
war  might  not  be  far  off.  Very  little  was  needed  ta 
..,  .Google 
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kindle  afresh  the  smouldering  hatred  of  the  peasant  against 
the  priests.  When  German  patriots  declaimed  against  the 
exactions  of  the  Boman  Curia,  the  peasant  thought  of  the 
great  and  lesser  tithes,  of  the  marriage,  baptismal,  and 
burial  fees  demanded  from  him  by  his  own  parish  priest 
When  Reformers  and  popular  preachers  denounced  the 
scandals  and  corruptions  in  the  Church,  the  peasant  applied 
them  to  some  drunken,  evil  -  living,  careless  priest  whom 
he  knew.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  character 
Kardham  was  invented  in  1520,  not  by  a  Lutheran 
sympathiser,  but  by  Thomas  Murner,  one  of  Luther's  meet 
determined  opponents,1  when  he  was  still  engaged  in  writing 
against  the  clerical  disorders  of  the  times.  This  virulent 
attack  on  priests  and  monks  had  other  sources  than  the 
sympathy  for  Luther.1  It  was  the  awakening  of  old 
memories,  prompted  partly  by  an  underground  ceaseless 
Hussite  propaganda,  and  partly,  no  doubt,  by  the  new  ideas 
ao  universally  prevalent 

Some  of  this  coarse  popular  literature  had  a  more 
direct  connection  with  the  Lutheran  movement  A 
booklet  which  appeared  in  1521,  entitled  The  New 
and  the  Old  God,  and  which  had  an  immense  circulation, 
may  be  taken  as  an  example.  Like  many  of  its  kind, 
it  had  an  illustrated  title-page,  which  was  a  graphic 
summary  of  its  contents.  There  appeared  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  New  God,  the  Pope,  some  Church 
Fathers,  and  beneath  them,  Cajetan,  Silvester  Frierias, 
Eck,  and  Faber ;  over-against  them  were  the  Old  God  as 
the  Trinity,  the  four  Evangelists,  St  Paul  with  a  sword, 
and  behind  him  Luther.  It  attacked  the  ceremonies,  the 
elaborate  services,  the  obscure  doctrines  which  hod  been 
thrust   on   the  Church  by  bloody  persecutions,  and  had 

1  Miimux  was  in  England  in  1529  hoping  for  an  andienoe  from  Henry 
viii.,  in  wlioss  defence  be  had  mitten  against  Luther.  "The  king  desires 
out  or  pitj  that  he  should  return  to  Germany,  for  he  was  one  of  the  chief 
itoya  again  rt  the  faction  of  Luther,  and  ordered  Wolssy  to  pay  him  £100." 
Cf.  Letter  of  Sir  Thorns*  More  to  Wolsey  ;  LtUert  and  Paper;  Foreign  and 
Domttit,  Henry  nil.,  III.  ii.  3270. 

1  Compare  chapter  on  SocUl  Condition*,  pp.  00  ft 
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changed  Christianity  into  Judaism,  and  contrasted  them 
with  the  unchanging  Word  of  the  Old  God,  with  its  simple 
story  of  salvation  and  its  simple  doctrines  of  faith,  hope, 
and  love.  To  the  same  class  belong  the  writings  of  the 
voluminous  controversialist,  John  Eberlin  of  Gunzbnrg, 
whom  his  opponents  accused  of  seducing  whole  provinces, 
bo  effective  were  his  appeals  to  the  "  common  "  man.  He 
began  by  a  pamphlet  addressed  to  the  young  Emperor,  and 
published,  either  immediately  before  or  during  the  earlier 
sitting  of  the  Diet  of  Worms  in  1521,  a  daring  appeal,  in 
which  Luther  and  Ulrich  von  Hutten  are  called  the 
messengers  of  God  to  their  generation.  It  was  the  first 
of  a  series  of  fifteen,  all  of  which  were  in  circulation  before 
the  beginning  of  November  of  the  same  year.1  They  were 
called  the  "Confederates''  {Bundsgenossen).  The  contents 
of  these  and  other  pamphlets  by  Eberlin  may  be  guessed 
from  their  titles — Of  the  forty  days'  fast  before  Easter  and 
others  which  pitifully  oppress  Christian  folk.  An  exhorta- 
tion to  all  Christians  that  they  take  pity  on  Nuns,  How 
very  dangerous  it  is  that  priests  have  not  wives  (the  frontis- 
piece represents  the  marriage  of  a  priest  by  a  bishop,  in 
the  background  the  marriage  of  two  monks,  and  two 
musicians  on  a  raised  Beat).  Why  there  is  no  money  in 
the  country.  Against  the  false  clergy,  bare-footed  monks, 
and  Franciscans,  etc,  etc  He  exposes  as  trenchantly  as 
Luther  did  the  systematic  robbery  of  Germany  to  benefit 
the  Roman  Curia — 300,000  gulden  sent  out  of  the  country 
every  year,  and  a  million  more  given  to  the  begging  friars. 
He  wrote  fiercely  against  the  monks  who  take  to  this  life, 
because  they  were  too  lazy  to  work  like  honest  people,  and 
called  them  all  sorts  of  nicknames  —  cloister  swine,  the 
Devil's  landsknechts,  etc,  twenty-four  thousand  of  them 
sponge  on  Germany  and  four  hundred  thousand  on  the 
rest  of  Europe.  He  tells  of  a  parish  priest  who  thought 
that  he  must  really  begin  to  read  the  Scriptures :    his 

1  Eberiln'i  mart  Important  pamphleti  have  been  edited  by  Kndan  and 
pnbliihed  In  Niomeyer's  Flugschrtfttu  m  dtr  Btformatvmtmil,  and  fonn 
Kwx  xL  xt.  and  nftL  of  the  wriaa  (Hall*,  lSSfl,  1900,  1903). 
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parishioners  are  reading  it,  the  mothers  to  the  children 
and  the  house-fathers  to  the  household ;  they  trouble 
him  with  questions  taken  from  it,  and  he  is  often  at 
bis  wit's  end  to  answer;  he  asked  a  friend  where  he 
ought  to  begin,  and  was  told  that  there  was  a  good 
deal  about  priests  and  their  duties  in  the  Epistles  to 
Timothy  and  Titus;  be  read,  and  was  horrified  to  find 
that  bishops  and  priests  ought  to  be  "husbands  of  one 
wife,"  etc  Eberlin  had  been  a  Franciscan  monk,  and  was 
true  to  the  revolutionary  traditions  of  his  Order.  He 
preached  a  social  as  well  as  an  evangelical  reformation. 
The  Franciscan  Order  sent  forth  a  good  many  Reformers: 
men  like  Stephen  Kampen,  who  had  come  to  adopt  views 
like  those  of  Eberlin  without  any  teaching  but  the  leadings 
of  his  heart ;  or  John  Brissmann,  a  learned  student  of  the 
Scholastic  Theology,  who  like  Luther  had  found  that  it  did 
not  satisfy  the  yearnings  of  his  soul;  or  like  Frederick 
Meoum  (Myconius),  whose  whole  spiritual  development  was 
very  similar  to  that  of  Luther.  Pamphlets  like  those  of 
Eberlin,  and  preaching  like  that  of  Sampen,  had  doubtless 
some  influence  in  causing  popular  risings  against  the  priests 
that  were  not  uncommon  throughout  Germany  in  1521, 
after  the  Diet  of  Worms  had  ended  its  sittings — the  Erfurt 
tumult,  which  lasted  during  the  months  of  April,  May, 
June,  and  July,  may  be  instanced  as  an  example. 


|  10.  The  Spread  of  J/uihti't  Teaching. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  very  year  in  which  the 
imperial  edict  against  Luther  was  published  (1521)  gave 
evidence  that  a  silent  movement  towards  the  adoption  of 
the  principles  for  which  Luther  was  testifying  had  begun 
among  monks  of  almost  all  the  different  Orders.  The 
Augustinian  Eremites,  Luther's  own  Order,  bad  been 
largely  influenced  by  him.  Whole  communities,  with 
the  prior  at  their  head,  had  declared  for  the  Reformation 
both  in  Germany  and  in  the  Low  Countries.  No  other 
monastic  Order  was  so  decidedly  upon  the  side  of  the 
so* 
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Reformer,  bat  monks  of  all  kinds  joined  in  preaching  and 
teaching  the  new  doctrines.  Martin  Bucer  had  been  a 
Dominican,  Otto  Brannfells  a  Carthusian,  Ambrose  Blauer  a 
Benedictine.  The  case  of  Oecolampadius  (John  Hussgen  (7) 
Hausschein)  was  peculiar.  He  had  been  a  distinguished 
Humanist,  had  come  under  serious  religions  impressions, 
and  had  entered  the  Order  of  St  Bridget ;  but  he  was  not 
long  there  when  be  joined  the  ranks  of  the  Reformers,  and 
was  sheltered  by  Franz  von  Siekingen  in  his  castle  at 
Ebernberg.1  Urban  Khegius,  John  Eok's  most  trusted 
and  most  talented  student  at  Ingolstadt,  had  become  a 
Carmelite,  and  had  quitted  his  monastery  to  preach  the 
doctrines  of  Luther.  John  Bugenhagen  belonged  to  the 
Order  of  the  PnemonstratenseB.  He  was  a  learned 
theologian.  Luther's  struggle  against  Indulgences  had 
displeased  him.  He  got  hold  of  The  Babylonian  Captivity 
of  the  Christian  Chureh,  and  studied  it  for  the  purpose 
of  refuting  it.  The  study  so  changed  him  that  he  felt 
that  "the  whole  world  may  be  wrong,  but  Luther  is 
right " ;  he  won  over  his  prior  and  most  of  his  companions, 
and  became  the  Reformer  of  Pomerania. 

Secular  priests  all  over  Germany  declared  for  the  new 
evangelical  doctrines.  The  Bishop  of  Samlund  in  Eaat, 
Prussia  boldly  avowed  himself  to  be  on  Luther's  side,  and 
was  careful  to  have  the  Lutheran  doctrines  preached 
throughout  his  diocese ;  and  other  bishops  showed  them- 
selves favourable  to  the  new  evangelical  faith.  Many  of 
the  most  influential  parish  priests  did  the  like,  and  then 
congregations  followed  them.  Sometimes  the  superior 
clergy  forbade  the  use  of  the  church,  and  the  people 
followed  their  pastor  while  he  preached  to  them  in  the 
fields.  Sometimes  (as  in  the  case  of  Hermann  Tast)  the 
priest  preached  under  the  lime  trees  in  the  churchyard,  and 

'  OtjooUmpiidiin  it  thought  by  Kicking  to  hare  been  the  author  of  the 
celebrated  pamphlet,  Nttt&ariihan*  (Summer,  1521),  often  attributed  to 
Hutten.  Sfokingen  ia  one  of  the  speakert;  the  author  shows  an  ac- 
quaintance with  Scrip  tore  and  with  theology  which  Hutten  could  scarcely 
commend  ;  and  the  idea  of  ecclesiastical  polity  sketched  seem*  lo  lie  taken 
from  MaraUim  of  Pad  ua. 
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his  parishioners  came  irmed  to  protect  him.  If  priests 
were  lacking  to  preac-i  the  Lutheran  doctrines,  laymen 
came  forward.  If  they  could  not  preach,  they  could  sing 
hymns.  "Witness  the  poor  weaver  of  Magdeburg,  who  took 
his  stand  near  the  statue  of  Kaiser  Otto  in  the  market- 
place, and  sang  two  of  Luther's  hymna,  "Aus  tiefer  Not  schrei 
Ich  zu  dir,"  and  *  Eb  woll'  una  Gott  gnadig  aein,"  while  the 
people  crowded  round  him  on  the  morning  of  May  6th, 
1524.  The  Bib-germeister  coming  from  early  Mass  heard 
him,  and  ordered  him  to  be  imprisoned,  but  the  crowd 
rescued  him.  Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation 
in  Magdeburg.1  When  men  dared  not,  women  took  their 
place.  Argula  Gnmbaeh,  a  student  of  the  Scriptures  and 
of  Luther's  writings,  challenged  the  University  of  Ingol- 
Btadt,  under  the  eyes  of  the  great  Dr.  Eck  himself,  to  a 
public  disputation  upon  the  truth  of  Luther's  position. 

Artists  lent  their  aid  to  spread  the  new  ideas,  and 
many  cartoons  made  the  doctrines  and  the  aims  of  the 
Beformers  plain  to  the  common  peopla  These  pictures 
were  sometimes  used  to  illustrate  the  title  pages  of  the 
controversial  literature,  and  were  sometimes  published  as 
separate  broadsides.  In  one,  Christ  is  portrayed  standing 
at  the  door  of  a  house,  which  represents  His  Church.  He 
invites  the  people  to  enter  by  the  door;  and  Popes, 
cardinals,  and  monks  are  shown  climbing  the  walls  to  get 
entrance  in  a  clandestine  fashion.1  In  another,  entitled 
the  Triumph  of  Truth,  the  common  folk  of  a  German  town 
are  represented  singing  songs  of  welcome  to  honour  an 
approaching  procession.  Moses,  the  patriarchs,  the  prophets, 
and  the  apostles,  carry  on  their  shoulders  the  Ark  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.     Hutten  comes  riding  on  his  warhorse,  and  to 

■  Hnlaaa,  Die  Einfa\nmg  der  Reformatio*  to  dtr  Sfadl  Magdeburg 
(Magdatrorg.  1888),  p.  40. 

*  The  woodcut  m  firrt  need  to  Illustrate  Hans  Saaha'  poem,  "  Der  gut 
Hiit  und  der  bona  Hiit,  JohanniB  am  Zehenden  Capital " ;  and  ia  given  in  a 
feoaiinile  reproduction  of  several  of  Hani  Sachs'  poems,  snored  and  wonler, 
entitled  Hani  Sadie  in  Gevxmde  seiner  Zeit,  Gotha,  1831.  Tha  poema  were 
originally  waned  t*  Iirga  broad-sbeeta  illustrated  with  a  single  woodsat,  and 
wan  meant  to  be  fixed  on  tha  walla  of  noma. 
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the  tail  of  the  hone  is  attached  a  chain  which  encloses  a 
crowd  of  ecclesiastics — an  archbishop  with  his  mitre  fallen 
off,  the  Pope  with  his  tiara  in  the  act  of  tumbling  and  his 
pontifical  staff  broken ;  after  them,  cardinals,  then  monks 
figured  with  the  heads  of  oats,  pigs,  calves,  etc  Then  comes 
a  triumphal  car  drawn  by  the  four  living  creatures,  who 
represent  the  four  evangelists,  on  one  of  which  rides 
an  angel.  Carlatadt  stands  upright  in  the  front  of  the 
car ;  Luther  strides  alongside.  In  the  oar,  Jesus  sits  say- 
ing, I  am,  the  Way,  and  the  Truth,  and  the  Life.  Holy 
martyrs,  follow  singing  songs  of  praise.  German  burghers 
are  spreading  their  garments  on  the  road,  and  boys  and  girls 
are  strewing  the  path  with  flowers.1  Perhaps  the  most 
important  work  of  this  kind  was  the  Passional  Chritti  tt 
Antichristi*  Lather  planned  the  book,  Luke  Cranach 
designed  the  pictures,  and  Melancbthon  furnished  the  texts 
from  Scripture  and  the  quotations  from  Canon  Law.  Tt  is 
a  series  of  pairs  of  engravings  representing  the  lives  of  our 
Lord  and  of  the  Pope,  so  arranged  that  wherever  the  book 
opened  two  contrasting  pictures  could  be  seen  at  the  same 
time.  The  contrasts  were  such  as  these : — Jesus  washing 
the  disciples'  feet;  the  Pope  holding  out  his  toe  to  be 
kissed :  Jesus  healing  the  wounded  and  the  sick ;  the  Pope 
presiding  at  a  tournament :  Jesus  bending  under  His  Gross ; 
the  Pope  carried  in  state  on  men's  shoulders :  Jesus  driving 
the  money-changers  out  of  the  Temple ;  the  Pope  and  his 
servants  turning  a  church  into  a  market  for  Indulgences, 
and  sitting  surrounded  with  strong  boxes  and  piles  of  coin. 
It  was  a  M  good  book  for  the  laity,"  Luther  said. 

One  of  the  signs  of  the  times  was  the  enthusiasm 
displayed  in  the  imperial  cities  for  the  cause  of  Luther. 
The  way  had  been  prepared.  Burgher  songs  had  for  long 
described  the  ecclesiastical  abuses,  and  had  borne  witness 

1  Men;  tif  these  Keform»tion  cartoons  m  to  be  found  in  G.  Hirtn, 
KvUurgachichtlid\ei  BQderbvch  aim  drei  JahrhunderUn,  i.  ii.  (Munich, 
1896),  and  ana  or  two  in  the  illnstratiom  in  Ton  Beiold,  OncfcuJUi  itr 
<U*ttduM  Reformation  (Berlin,  18S0J. 

•  The  POMtiimat  ChriaU  tt  Aniichruti  liu  bwn  nprodnced  in  fewimik 
bj  W.  Scamr  [Berlin.  18S». 
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to  the  widespread  hatred  of  the  clergy  shared  in  by  the 
townsfolk.  Wolfgang  Capito  and  Frederick  Mecnm 
(Myconius),  both  sons  of  burghers,  inform  us  that  their 
fathers  taught  them  when  they  were  boys  that  Indulgences 
were  nothing  hut  a  speculation  on  the  part  of  cunning 
priests  to  get  their  hands  into  the  pockets  of  simple- 
minded  laity.  Keen  observers  of  the  trend  of  public 
feeling  like  Wimpheling  and  Firkheimer  had  noticed  with 
some  alarm  the  gradual  spread  of  the  Hussite  propaganda 
in  the  towns,  and  had  made  the  fact  one  of  their  reasons 
for  desiring  and  insisting  on  a  reformation  of  the  Church. 
The  growing  sympathy  for  the  Hussite  opinions  in  the 
cities  is  abundantly  apparent  Some  leading  Reformers, 
Capito  for  instance,  told  their  contemporaries  that  they  had 
frequently  listened  to  Hussite  discourses  when  they  were 
boys ;  and  the  libraries  of  burghers  not  infrequently  con' 
tained  Hnssite  pamphlets.  Men  in  the  towns  had  been 
reading,  thinking,  and  speaking  in  private  to  their  familiar 
friends  about  the  disorders  in  the  life  and  doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  their  days,  and  were  eager  to  welcome  the  first 
symptoms  of  a  genuine  attempt  at  reform. 

The  number  of  editions  of  the  German  Vulgate,  rude 
as  many  of  these  versions  were,  shows  what  a  Bible- 
reading  people  the  German  burghers  had  become,  enables 
ns  to  wonder  less  at  the  way  in  which  the  controversial 
writers  assume  that  the  laity  knew  as  much  of  the 
Scriptures  as  the  clergy,  and  lends  credibility  to  con- 
temporary assertions  that  women  and  artisans  knew  their 
Bibles  better  than  learned  men  at  the  Universities. 

These  things  make  us  understand  how  the  towns- 
men were  prepared  to  welcome  Luther's  simple  scriptural 
teaching,  how  his  writings  found  such  a  sale  all  over 
Germany,  how  they  could  say  that  he  taught  what  all 
men  had  been  thinking,  and  said  out  boldly  what  all  men 
had  been  whispering  in  private.  They  explain  bow  the 
burghers  of  Strassburg  nailed  Luther's  Ninety-five  Theses 
to  the  doors  of  every  church  and  parsonage  in  the  city  in 
1518;   how  the  citizens  of  Constance  drove  away  with 

Uooole 
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threats  the  imperial  messenger  who  came  to  publish  the 
Edict  of  Worms  in  their  town ;  how  the  people  of  Basel 
applauded  their  pastor  when  he  carried  a  copy  of  the 
Scriptures  instead  of  the  Host  in  the  procession  on  Corpus 
Christi  Day ;  how  the  higher  clergy  of  Strassburg  could 
not  expel  the  nephew  and  successor  of  the  famed  Geiler 
of  Keysersberg  although  he  was  accused  of  being  a  follower 
of  Luther;  and  how  his  friend  Matthew  ZeU,  when  he 
was  prohibited  from  preaching  in  the  pulpit  from  which  . 
Geiler  had  thundered,  was  able  to  get  carpenters  to  erect 
another  in  a  corner  of  the  great  cathedral,  from  which  he 
spoke  to  the  people  who  crowded  to  hear  him.  When  the 
clergy  persuaded  the  authorities  in  many  towns  (Goslar, 
Danzig,  Worms,  etc.)  to  close  the  churches  against  the 
evangelical  preachers,  the  townspeople  listened  to  their 
sermons  in  the  open  air ;  but  generally  from  the  first  the 
civic  authorities  sided  with  the  people  in  welcoming  a 
powerful  evangelical  preacher.  Matthew  Zell  and,  after 
him,  Martin  Bucer  became  the  Reformers  of  Strassbnrg ; 
Kettenbach  and  Eberlin,  of  Ulm ;  Oecolampadius  and 
Urbanus  Rhegius,  of  Augsburg;  Andrew  Osiander,  of 
Nurnberg;  John  Brenz,  of  Hall,  in  Swabia;  Theobald 
PellicanuB  (Fellicanus,  i.e.  of  Villigheim),  of  Nordlingen ; 
Matthew  Alber,  of  Rentlingen;  John  Lacbmann,  of 
Heilhron ;  John  Wanner,  of  Constance ;  and  so  on.  The 
gilds  of  Mattemngera  welcomed  the  Reformation.  The 
greatest  of  the  civic  poets,  Hans  Sachs  of  Niirnberg,  was 
a  diligent  collector  and  reader  of  Luther's  books.  He 
published  in  1523  his  famous  poem,  "The  Wittenberg 
Nightingale  "  {Die  Wittmberginh  NachtigaU,  Pit  man  jet* 
horet  iibmtll).  The  nightingale  was  Luther,  and  its  song 
told  that  the  moonlight  with  its  pale  deceptive  gleams  and 
its  deep  shadows  was  passing  away,  and  the  glorious  sun 
was  rising,  The  author  praises  the  utter  simplicity  of 
Luther's  scriptural  teaching,  and  contrasts  it  with  the 
quirks  and  subtleties  of  Romish  doctrine.  Even  a  peasant, 
he  Bays,  can  understand  and  know  that  Lather's  teaching 
is  good  and  sound.     In  a  later  short  poem  he  i 
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evangelical  and  Romish  preaching.  The  original  edition  was 
illustrated  by  a  woodcut  showing  two  preachers  addressing 
their  respective  audiences.  The  one  is  Baring,  Thm  taiih 
th»  Lord;  and  the  other.  Thm  saith  the  Pops. 

§  11.  Andrew  Bodenetein  of  CarUtadL1 

Every  great  movement  for  reform  bears  within  it  the 
seeds  of  revolution,  of  the  "  tumult,"  as  Erasmus  called  it, 
and  Lather's  was  no  exception  to  the  general  role.  Every 
Reformer  who  would  carry  through  his  reforming  ideas 
successfully  has  to  struggle  against  men  and  circumstances 
making  for  the  "  tumult,"  almost  as  strenuously  as  against 
the  abuses  he  seeks  to  overcome.  We  have  already  seen 
how  these  germs  of  revolution  abounded  in  Germany,  and 
how  the  revolutionists  naturally  allied  themselves  with  the 
Reformer,  and  the  cause  he  sought  to  promote. 

While  Luther  was  hidden  away  in  the  Wartburg,  the 
revolution  seized  on  Wittenberg.  At  first  his  absence  did 
not  seem  to  make  any  difference.  The  number  of  students 
had  increased  until  it  was  over  a  thousand,  and  the  town 
itself  surprised  eye-witnesses  who  were  acquainted  with 
other  University  towns  in  Germany.  The  students  went 
about  unarmed;  they  mostly  carried  Bibles  under  their 
arms ;  they  saluted  each  other  as  "  brothers  at  one  in 
Christ.'*  No  rift  had  yet  appeared  among  the  band  of 
leaders,  although  his  disappointment  in  not  obtaining  the 
Provostship  of  All  Saints  had  begun  to  isolate  Andrew 
Bodenstein  of  Oarlstadt  Unanimity  did  not  mean  dulness ; 
Wittenberg  was  seething  with  intellectual  life.  Since  its 
foundation  the  University  bad  been  distinguished  for  weekly 
Public  Disputations  in  which  students  and  professors  took 
part  In  the  earlier  years  of  its  existence  the  theses  dis- 
cussed had  been  suggested  by  the  Scholastic  Theology  and 
Philosophy  in  vogue;  but  since  1518  the  new  questions 
which  were  stirring  Germany  had  been  the  subjects  of 
debate,  and  this  had  given  a  life  and  eagerness  to  the 
1 H.  Baqft  A*dr—M  Bodauttim  vm  Jl arUadl,  2  vol*.  (Uprifc  1VX). 
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University  exercises.  When  Justus  Jonas  came  to  Witten- 
berg from  Erfnrt,  he  wrote  enthusiastically  to  a  friend 
about  the  "unbelievable  wealth  of  spiritual  interests  in 
the  little  town  of  Wittenberg."  None  of  the  professors 
took  a  keener  interest  in  these  Public  Discussions  than 
Andrew  Bodenstein  of  Carlstadt.  He  had  been  a  very 
successful  teacher ;  had  come  under  Luther's  magnetic  in- 
fluence ;  and  had  accepted  the  main  ideas  of  the  new 
doctrines.  He  had  not  the  full-blooded  humanity  of 
Luther,  nor  his  sympathetic  tact,  nor  his  practical  insight 
into  how  things  would  work.  He  lacked  altogether 
Luther's  solid  basis  of  conservative  feeling,  which  made 
him  know  by  instinct  that  new  ideas  and  new  things  could 
only  flourish  and  grow  if  they  were  securely  rooted  in  what 
was  old.  It  was  enough  for  Carlstadt  that  his  own  ideas, 
however  hastily  evolved,  were  clear,  and  his  aims  beneficent, 
to  make  hiTn  eager  to  see  them  at  once  reduced  to  practice. 
He  had  the  temperament  of  a  revolutionary  rather  than  that 
of  a  Reformer. 

He  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  fundamental  con- 
tradictions which  ho  believed  to  exist  between  the  new 
evangelical  doctrines  preached  by  Luther  and  the  theories 
and  practices  of  the  mediaeval  religious  life  and  worship. 
This  led  him  to  attack  earnestly  and  bitterly  monastic 
vows,  celibacy,  a  distinctive  dress  for  the  clergy,  the  idea 
of  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  in  the  Mass,  and  the  presence 
and  use  of  images  and  pictures  in  the  churohea  He  intro- 
duced all  these  questions  of  practical  interest  into  the 
University  weekly  Public;  Discussions ;  he  published  theses 
upon  them ;  he  printed  two  books — one  on  monastic  vows 
and  the  other  on  the  Mass — which  had  an  extensive  circula- 
tion both  in  German  and  in  Latin  (four  editions  were  speedily 
exhausted).  The  prevailing  idea  in  all  these  publications, 
perhaps  implied  rather  than  expressed,  was  that  the  new 
evangelical  liberty  could  only  be  exercised  when  everything 
which  suggested  the  ceremonies  and  usages  of  the  mediaeval 
religions  life  was  swept  away.  His  strongest  denunciations 
were  reserved  for  the  practice  of  celibacy  ;  he  dwelt  on  the 
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divine  institution  of  marriage,  its  moral  and  spiritual  neces- 
sity, and  taught  that  the  compulsory  marriage  of  the  clergy 
was  better  than  the  enforced  celibacy  of  the  medieval 
Church.  Zwilling,  a  young  Augustinian  Eremite,  whose 
preaching  gifts  had  been  praised  by  Luther,  went  even 
further  than  Carlstadt  in  his  fiery  denunciation  of  the 
Mass  as  an  idolatrous  practice. 

The  movement  to  put  these  exhortations  in  practice 
began  first  among  the  clergy.  Two  priests  in  parishes 
near  Wittenberg  married ;  several  monks  left  their  cloisters 
and  donned  lay  garments ;  Melanohthon  and  several  of  his 
students,  in  semi-public  fashion,  communicated  in  both 
kinds  in  the  parish  church  on  Michaelmas  Day  (Sept.  2  9th), 
1521,  and  his  example  seems  to  have  been  followed  by 
other  companies. 

Zwilling's  fiery  denunciations  of  the  idolatry  of  the 
Mass  stirred  the  commonalty  of  the  town.  On  Christmas 
Eve  (Deo.  24-25),  1521,  a  turbulent  crowd  invaded  the 
parish  church  and  the  Church  of  All  Saints.  In  the 
former  they  broke  the  lamps,  threatened  the  priests,  and 
in  mockery  of  the  worship  of  praise  they  sang  folk- 
songs, one  of  which  began :  "  There  was  a  maid  who  lost 
a  shoe " — so  the  indignant  clergy  complained  to  the 
Elector.1 

Next  day,  Christmas,  Carlstadt,  who  was  archdeacon, 
conducted  the  service  in  All  Saints'  Church.  He  had 
doffed  his  clerical  robes,  and  wore  the  ordinary  dress  of  a 
layman.  He  preached  and  then  dispensed  the  Lord's 
Supper  in  an  "evangelical  fashion."  He  read  the  usual 
service,  but  omitted  everything  which  taught  a  propitiatory 
sacrifice;  he  did  not  elevate  the  Host;  and  he  placed  the 
Bread  in  the  hands  of  every  communicant,  and  gave  the 
Cup  into  their  hands.  On  the  following  Sundays  and  fee 
tival  days  the  Sacrament  of  the  Supper  was  dispensed  in 
the  same  manner,  and  we  are  told  that  "  hie  pfene  nrbs  et 
cuncta  civitas  communicavit  sub  utraque  specie." 

1  Ct    Bugs,   AndrtM  S«dtmttt»  ten  Karltiadt,  LU7|dw  lettw  i» 
printed  in  u.  558-568. 
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During  the  closing  days  of  the  year  1521,  so  fall  of 
excitement  for  the  people  of  Wittenberg,  three  men, 
known  in  history  as  the  Zwickau  Prophets,  came  to  the 
town  (Dec.  27  th).  Zwickau,  lying  about  sixty-four  miles 
south  of  Wittenberg,  was  the  centre  of  the  weaving  trade 
of  Saxony,  and  contained  a  large  artisan  population.  We 
have  seen  that  movements  of  a  religious-communistic  kind 
had  from  time  to  time  appeared  among  the  German 
artisans  and  peasants  since  1476.  Nicolaus  Storch,  a 
weaver  in  Zwickau,  proclaimed  that  he  had  visions  of  the 
Angel  Gabriel,  who  had  revealed  to  him :  "  Thou  shalt  sit 
with  me  on  my  throne."  He  began  to  preach.  Thomas 
Mimzer,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  magistrates  to 
be  town  preacher  in  St  Mary's,  the  principal  church  in 
Zwickau,  praised  his  discourses,  declaring  that  Storch  ex- 
pounded the  Scriptures  better  than  any  priest  Some 
writers  have  traced  the  origin  of  this  Zwickau  movement 
to  Hussite  teachings.  Miinzer  allied  himself  with  the  ex- 
treme Hussites  after  the  movement  had  begun,  and  paid 
a  visit  to  Bohemia,  taking  with  him  some  of  his  intimates ; 
but  our  sources  of  information,  which  are  scanty,  do  not 
warrant  any  decided  opinion  about  the  origin  of  the  out- 
break in  Zwickau.  After  some  time  Storch  and  others 
were  forced  to  leave  the  town.  Three  of  them  went  to 
Wittenberg — Storch  himself,  the  seer  of  heavenly  visions, 
another  weaver,  and  MarcuB  Thoma  Stubner,  who  had  once 
been  a  pupil  of  Melanchthon,  and  was  therefore  able  to 
introduce  Ms  companions  to  the  Wittenberg  circle  of  Re- 
formers. Their  arrival  and  addresses  increased  the  excite- 
ment both  in  the  town  and  in  the  University.  Melanchthon 
welcomed  his  old  pupil,  and  was  impressed  by  the  presence 
of  a  certain  spiritual  power  in  Stubner  and  in  his  com- 
panions. Some  of  their  doctrines,  however,  especially  their 
rejection  of  infant  baptism,  repelled  him,  and  he  gradually 
withdrew  from  their  companionship. 

Carlstadt  took  advantage  of  the  strong  excitement  in 
Wittenberg  to  press  on  the  townspeople  and  on  the  magis- 
trates his  scheme  of  reformation;  and  on  Jan.  24th,  1522, 
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the  authorities  of  the  town  of  Wittenberg  published  their 
famous  ordinance. 

This  document,  the  first  of  numerous  civic  and  terri- 
torial attempts  to  express  the  new  evangelical  ideas  in 
legislation,  deserves  careful  study.1  It  concerns  itself 
almost  exclusively  with  the  reform  of  social  life  and  of 
public  worship.  It  enjoins  the  institution  of  a  common 
chest  to  be  under  the  charge  of  two  of  the  magistrates, 
two  of  the  townsmen,  and  a  public  notary.  Into  this  the 
revenues  from  ecclesiastical  foundations  were  to  be  placed, 
the  ftnnnnl  revenues  of  the  guilds  of  workmen,  and  other 
specified  monies.  Definite  salaries  were  to  be  paid  to 
the  priests,  and  support  for  the  poor  and  for  the  monks 
was  to  be  taken  from  this  common  fund.  Begging, 
whether  by  ordinary  beggars,  monks,  or  poor  students,  was 
strictly  prohibited.  If  the  common  chest  was  not  able 
to  afford  sufficient  for  the  support  of  the  helpless  and 
orphans,  the  townsfolk  had  to  provide  what  was  needed. 
No  houses  of  ill-fame  were  allowed  within  the  town. 
Churches  were  places  for  preaching;  the  town  contained 
enough  for  the  population ;  and  the  building  of  small 
chapels  was  prohibited.  The  service  of  the  Mass  was 
shortened,  and  made  to  express  the  evangelical  meaning  of 
the  sacrament,  and  the  elements  were  to  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  communicants.  All  this  was  made  law  within 
the  town  of  Wittenberg ;  and  the  reformation  was  to  be 
enforced.  Not  content  with  these  regulations,  Carlstadt 
engaged  in  a  crusade  against  the  use  of  pictures  and 
images  in  the  churches  (the  regulations  had  permitted 
three  altars  in  every  church  and  one  picture  for  each 
altar).  Everything  which  recalled  the  older  religious 
usages  was  to  be  done  away  with,  and  flesh  was  to  be 
eaten  on  fast  days. 

This  excitement  bred  fanaticism.     Voices  were  raised 

l  The  ordinance  if  printed  in  Riohter'i  DU  tvanflitcAm  Ziirdint- 
ardnimgen  dei  tAtuhntat  Jahrhundarto  (Weimar,  1846),  1L  48*  ;  and,  with 
a  more  correct  text,  In  Selling's  Die  ttmgelUdm  EirAtnordnurngm  da 
l&tn  JaMuotdartt  (Leiprig),  1903,  I.  i.  687. 
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declaring  tint,  as  all  true  Christiana  were  taught  by  tha 
Spirit  of  God,  there  was  no  need  either  lor  civil  rulers  or 
for  carnal  learning.  It  is  believed  by  many  that  Oarlstadt 
shared  these  fancies,  and  it  has  been  said  that  in  his  desire 
to  "  simplify  "  himself,  he  dressed  as  a  peasant  and  worked 
as  a  labourer  (he  had  married)  on  bis  father-in-law's  farm. 
It  is  more  probable  that  he  found  himself  nimble  to  rule 
the  storm  his  hasty  measures  bad  raised,  and  that  he  saw 
many  things  proposed  with  which  he  bad  no  sympathy. 

§  12.  Luther  tank  in  Wittenberg. 

M elanchthon  felt  himself  helpless  in  ■  presence  of  the 
"  tumult,"  declared  that  no  one  save  Luther  himself  could 
quell  the  excitement,  and  eagerly  pressed  his  return.  The 
revolutionary  movement  was  extending  beyond  Wittenberg, 
in  other  towns  in  Electoral  Saxony  such  as  Grimma  and 
Altenberg.  Duke  George  of  Saxony,  the  strenuous  defender 
of  the  old  faith,  had  been  watching  the  proceedings  from 
the  beginning.  As  early  as  Nov.  21st,  1521,  be  bad 
written  to  John  Duke  of  Saxony,  the  brother  of  the  Elector, 
warning  him  that,  against  ecclesiastical  UBago,  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Supper  was  being  dispensed  in  both  kinds  in  Witten- 
berg; he  had  informed  him  (Dec.  26th)  that  priests  were 
threatened  while  saying  the  Mass;  he  had  brought  the 
"  tumultuous  deeds  "  in  Electoral  Saxony  before  the  Eeichs- 
regiment  in  January,  with  the  result  that  imperial  mandates 
were  sent  to  the  Elector  Frederick  and  to  the  Bishops  of 
Meissen,  Merseburg,  and  Naumburg,  requiring  them  to  take 
measures  to  end  the  disturbances.  The  Elector  was  seriously 
disquieted.  His  anxieties  were  increased  by  a  letter  from 
Duke  George  (Feb.  2nd,  1622),  declaring  that  Carlstadt 
and  Zwilling  were  the  instigators  of  all  the  riotous  proceed- 
ings. He  had  commissioned  one  of  hie  councillors,  Hugold 
of  Einsiedel,  to  try  to  put  matters  right ;  but  the  result  bad 
been  small  It  was  probably  in  these  circumstances  that 
be  wrote  his  Instruction  to  Oswald,  a  burgher  of  Eisenach, 
with  the  intention  that  the  contents  should  be  conunui " 
.....Google 
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to  Luther  in  the  Wartburg.  The  Instruction  may  have  been 
the  reason  why  Luther  suddenly  left  the  asylum  where  he 
had  remained  since  his  appearance  at  Worms  by  the  com- 
mand and  under  the  protection  of  bis  prince.1 

If  this  Instruction  did  finally  determine  him,  it  was 
only  one  of  many  things  urging  Luther  to  leave  his  soli- 
tude. He  cared  little  for  the  influence  of  the  Zwickau 
Prophets,1  estimating  them  at  their  true  value,  but  the 
weakness  of  Melanchthon,  the  destructive  and  dangerous 
impetuosity  of  Carlstadt,  the  spread  of  the  tumult  beyond 
Wittenberg,  the  determination  of  Duke  George  to  make 
use  of  these  outbursts  to  destroy  the  whole  movement  for 
reformation,  and  the  interference  of  the  Reicfuregiment 
with  its  mandates,  made  him  feel  that  the  decisive  moment 
had  come  when  he  must  be  again  among  his  own  people. 

He  started  on  his  lonely  journey,  most  of  it  through  an 
enemy's  country,  going  by  Erfurt,  Jena,  Borna,  and  Leipzig. 
He  was  dressed  as  "  Junker  Georg,"  with  beard  on  his 
ohin  and  sword  by  his  side.  At  Erfurt  he  had  a  good- 
humoured  discussion  with  a  priest  in  the  inn ;  and  Keealer, 
the  Swiss  student,  tells  how  he  met  a  stranger  sitting  in 
the  parlour  of  the  "  Bear "  at  Jena  with  his  hand  on  the 
hilt  of  his  sword,  and  reading  a  small  Hebrew  Psalter. 
He  got  to  Wittenberg  on  Friday,  March  7th ;  spent  that 
afternoon  and  the  next  day  in  discussing  the  situation  with 
his  friends  Amsdorf,  Melanchthon,  and  Jerome  Schorl* 

On  Sunday  he  appeared  hi  the  pulpit,  and  for  eight 
successive  days  ha  preached  to  the  people,  and  the  plague 
was  stayed.  Many  things  in  the  movement  set  agoing  by 
Carlstadt  met  with  his  approval.  He  had  come  to  believe 
in  the  marriage  of  the  clergy ;  he  disapproved  strongly  of 

1  Thli  Instruction  will  be  found  in  Enders,  Dr.  Martin  Lutkert  Brief- 
McAsci,  iiL  262-295.  Its  affect  on  Luther's  return  to  Wittenberg  is  dis- 
cussed at  length  by  von  F.ezold  ( ZeUtekrift  /ilr  KireiiengtMhickte,  XI.  ISSff.J, 
Enteral  (Lnther'a  RGeikehr,  etc.,  Halle,  1602),  u>d  by  Barge  [Andrea* 
Bodenstein  von  KarUiadt,  Leipzig,  1905,  p.  48^  IT.). 

*  Bee  his  letters  to  Spalatin  in  Enders,  Dr.  Martin  Lvthers  BriefvxcJwL, 
RL 171.  288. 

*  Johns  Eraelsr,  Soitata  (edited  by  EgU  and  Sofaooh,  St  Osll,  1903). 
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private  Masses;  he  had  grave  doubts  on  the  subject  of 
monastic  vows;  bat  be  disapproved  of  the  violence,  of  the 
importance  attached  to  outward  details,  and  of  the  use  of 
force  to  advance  the  Reformation  movement : 

"  The  Word  created  heaven  and  earth  and  all  things ; 
the  same  Word  will  also  create  now.and  not  we  poor  sinners. 
Summa  tummarum,  I  will  preach  it,  I  will  talk  about  it,  I 
will  write  about  it,  but  I  will  not  use  force  or  compulsion 
with  anyone ;  for  faith  must  be  of  freewill  and  unconstrained, 
and  must  be  accepted  without  compulsion.  To  many,  to 
do  away  with  images,  to  become  monks  or  nuns,  or  for 
monks  and  nuns  to  leave  their  convents,  to  eat  meat  on 
Friday  or  not  to  eat  it,  and  other  like  things — all  these  are 
open  questions,  and  should  not  be  forbidden  by  any  man. 
If  I  employ  force,  what  do  I  gain  ?  Changes  in  demeanour, 
outward  shows,  grimaces,  shams,  hypocrisies.  Bnt  what 
becomes  of  the  sincerity  of  the  heart,  of  faith,  of  Christian 
love  1  All  is  wanting  where  these  are  lacking;  and  for  the 
rest  I  would  not  give  the  stalk  of  a  pear.  What  we  want 
is  the  heart,  and  to  win  that  we  must  preach  the  gospel. 
Then  the  word  will  drop  into  one  heart  to-day,  and  to-morrow 
into  another,  and  so  will  work  that  each  will  forsake  the 
Mass." 

He  made  do  personal  references ;  be  blamed  no  in- 
dividuals ;  and  in  the  end  be  was  master  of  the  situation. 

When  he  had  won  back  Wittenberg  he  made  a  tour  of 
those  placeB  in  Electoral  Saxony  where  the  Wittenberg 
example  had  been  followed.  He  went  to  Zwickau,  to 
Altenberg,  and  to  Grimma — preaching  to  thousands  of 
people,  calming  them,  and  bringing  them  back  to  ft  con- 
servative reformation. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

FROM  THE  DIET  OP  WORMS  TO  THE  CLOSE  OF 
THE  PEASANTS'  WAR. 

5  1.   The  continued  spread  of  Lutheran  7eaching. 

THl  imperial  edict  issued  against  Luther  at  the  Diet  of 
Worms  could  scarcely  have  been  stronger  than  it  was,1  and 
yet,  like  many  another  edict  of  Emperor  and  Diet,  it 
was  wholly  ineffective.  It  could  only  be  enforced  by  the 
individual  Estates,  who  for  the  most  part  showed  great 
reluctance  to  pat  it  into  operation.  It  was  published  in 
the  territories  of  Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  of  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg,  of  Duke  George  of  Saxony,  and  of 
the  Dukes  of  Bavaria ;  but  none  of  these  princes,  except 
the  Archduke  and  Duke  George,  seemed  to  care  much  for 
the  old  religion.  In  most  of  the  ecclesiastical  States  the 
authorities  were  afraid  of  riots  following  the  publication, 

1  The  edlot  Mid  t  "  In  the  lint  plan,  we  oommand  that  all,  particularly 
all  princes,  estate*,  and  subjects,  shall  not,  after  the  expiry  of  the  above 
twenty  days,  which  terminate  on  the  ltth  of  the  present  month  of  May, 
offer  to  Luther  either  shelter,  food,  or  drink,  or  help  him  la  any  way  with 
.  woida  or  deeds,  secretly  or  openly.  On  the  oontraiy,  wherever  yon  get 
poeeneion  of  him,  yon  shall  at  onoe  put  him  in  prison  end  tend  him  to  me, 
or,  at  anyrate,  inform  me  thereof  without  any  delay.  For  that  holy  work 
yon  shall  be  recompensed  for  your  trouble  and  expenses.  Likewise  yon 
ought,  in  virtue  of  the  holy  constitution  and  ban  of  our  Empire,  to  deal  in 
the  following  way  with  all  the  partisans,  abettors,  and  patrons  of  Lather. 
Ton  ahall  put  them  down,  and  confiscate  their  estates  to  your  own  profit, 
unleM  the  said  persona  can  prove  that  they  have  mended  their  weyg  and 
asked  for  papal  absolution.  Furthermore,  we  oommand,  under  the  afore- 
said penalties,  that  nobody  ahall  bay,  sell,  read,  keep,  copy,  or  print  any 
of  the  writing!  of  Martin  Lather  which  have  been  condemned  by  our  holy 
father  the  Pope,  whether  in  Latin  or  in  German,  nor  any  other  of  b-'s  wicked 
writing!." 
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and  did  nothing.  Thus,  in  Bremen,  we  are  told  that  at 
late  as  December  1522  the  people  had  never  seen  the 
edict.  The  cities  treated  it  as  carelessly.  The  authorities 
in  Nurnberg,  Ulm,  Augsburg,  and  Strassburg  posted  it  np 
publicly  as  an  official  document,  and  took  no  further 
trouble,  In  Strassburg  the  printers  went  on  issuing 
Luther's  hooka  and  tracts  as  fast  aa  their  printing- presses 
could  produce  them;  and  at  Constance  the  populace 
drove  the  imperial  commissioners  from  the  town  when 
they  came  to  publish  the  edict 

The  action  of  the  newly  constituted  Rtiehtregiment  was 
as  indecisive.  When  the  disturbances  broke  out  at  Witten- 
berg, under  Oarlstadt  and  the  Zwickau  Prophets,  Duke 
George,  by  playing  on  the  fears  of  a  spread  of  Huseitism, 
could  get  mandates  issued  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and 
neighbouring  bishops  to  inquire  into  and  crush  the  dis- 
orders; but  after  Luther's  return  and  the  restoration  of 
tranquillity  his  pleadings  were  ineffectual  It  was  in  vain 
that  he  insisted  that  Luther's  presence  in  Wittenberg  was 
an  insult  to  the  Empire.  He  was  told  that  the  Bcichx- 
regiment  was  able  to  judge  for  itself  what  were  insults,  and 
that  when  they  saw  them  they  would  punish.  Archduke 
Ferdinand,  the  President,  doubtless  sympathised  with  Duke 
George,  but  he  was  powerless ;  the  Elector  of  Saxony  had 
the  greatest  influence,  and  it  was  always  exerted  on  the 
side  of  Luther. 

In  January  1522  a  new  Pope  had  been  chosen,  who 
took  the  title  of  Adrian  YL  His  election  was  a  triumph 
for  the  party  that  confessed  the  urgent  need  of  reforms, 
and  thought  that  they  ought  to  be  effected  by  the 
hierarchy  and  from  within  the  Church.  Adrian  was  a 
pious  man  according  to  his  lights,  one  who  felt  deeply  the 
corruption  which  was  degrading  the  Church.  He  believed 
that  the  revolt  of  Luther  was  a  punishment  sent  by  God 
for  the  sins  of  the  generation.  He  had  been  the  tutor  of 
Charles  v.,  and  ascended  the  papal  throne  with  the  deter- 
mination to  reform  corruptions,  and  to  begin  his  reforms 
by  attacking  the  source  of  all — the  Roman  Curia.  Bat  be 
D,g  t^d  by  Google 
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wu  a  Dominican  monk,  and  had  all  the  Dominican  ideas 
about  the  need  of  maintaining  mediaeval  theology  intact, 
and  about  the  strict  maintenance  of  ecclesiastical  discipline. 
He  was  as  ignorant  as  his  predecessor  of  the  state  of 
matters  in  Germany,  and  regarded  Luther  as  another 
Mahomet,  who  was  seducing  men  from  the  higher  Chris- 
tian life  by  pandering  to  their  fleshly  appetites. 

The  Rtichsreffiment  met  with  the  Diet  at  Komberg  in 
1522-1523,  and  to  this  Diet  the  Pope  sent,  as  nuncio, 
i'nuiceeco  Chieregati,  Bishop  of  Terramo,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  The  nuncio  was  given  lengthy  instructions, 
which  set  forth  the  Pope's  opinion  of  the  corruptions  in 
the  Church  and  his  intention  to  cure  them,  but  which 
demanded  the  delivery  of  Luther  into  the  hands  of  the 
Roman  Curia,  and  the  punishment  of  priests,  monks,  and 
nans  who  had  broken  their  tows  of  celibacy.1  Chieregati 
was  no  sooner  in  Germany  than  he  understood  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  get  the  Pope's  demand 
carried  out,  and  he  informed  his  master  of  the  state  of 
matters.  When  he  met  the  Diet  and  presented  the  papal 
requests,  he  was  practically  answered  that  Germany  had 
grievances  against  Borne,  and  that  they  would  need  to  be 
set  right  ere  the  Curia  could  expect  to  get  its  behests 
fulfilled.  They  intimated  that  since  the  Pope  hod  admitted 
the  corruptions  in  the  Church,  it  was  scarcely  to  be 
expected  that  they  should  blame  Luther  for  having  pointed 
them  out.  They  presented  the  nuncio  with  a  list  of  one 
hundred  German  grievances  against  the  Boman  Curia ;  * 
and  suggested  that  the  most  convenient  way  of  settling 
them  would  be  for  the  Pope  to  make  over  immediately, 
for  the  public  use  of  Germany,  the  German  annaiu*  and 
that  a  German  Council  should  be  held  on  German  soil,  and 
within  one  of  the  larger  German  cities. 

1  The  Popo'n  instructions  to  hit  nuncio  will  be  found  in  Wrede,  Dtvttdu 
Setelmtaftatttn  vnter  Kaiter  Karl  v.,  iii.  888  ff. 

» Compare  Oebbudt,  Die  Gravamina  der  Dtvttckt*  JfaUm,  Sod  wi, 
Breeleu,  1685. 

1  The  —all  wen  the  flirt  year'*  etipend  of  an  eonleeUetftW  beneflee, 
mm  11  j  reckoned  »t »  fixed  rate. 
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The  practical  result  of  this  fencing  at  the  Diet  ol 
1522,  repeated  in  1523,  was  that  the  progress  of  the 
Lutheran  movement  was  not  checked.  Bow  deeply  the 
people  of  Germany  had  drunk  in  the  teaching  of  Luther 
may  be  learnt  from  the  letters  of  the  nuncio  to  the  Curia, 
and  from  those  of  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  to  the  Emperor. 
Both  use  the  same  expression,  that  "  among  a  thousand 
men  scarcely  one  could  be  found  untainted  by  Lutheran 
teaching" 

Adrian  vi.  died  suddenly  after  a  few  months'  reign, 
and  the  next  Pope,  Clement  til,  a  Medici  and  completely 
under  the  influence  of  the  French  king,  belonged  to  the 
old  nnreforming  party,  whose  only  desire  was  to  maintain 
all  the  corrupting  privileges  of  the  Roman  Curia.  He 
selected  and  sent  to  Germany,  as  his  nuncio,  Lorenzo 
Campeggio,  one  of  the  ablest  of  Italian  diplomatists,  to 
negotiate  with  the  fieiehsreginunt  and  the  Diet  which  met 
at  Speyer  in  1524. 

Campeggio,  like  his  predecessor,  found  that  the  German 
Nation  was  determinedly  hostile  to  Borne.  When  he  made 
his  official  entry  into  Augsburg,  and  raised  his  hands  to 
give  the  usual  benediction  to  the  crowds  of  people,  they 
received  the  blessing  with  open  derision.  He  was  so  im- 
pressed with  their  attitude,  that  when  he  reached  Ntfrn- 
oerg  he  doffed  his  official  robes  and  entered  the  town  as 
quietly  as  possible ;  indeed,  he  received  a  message  from  the 
authorities  asking  him  "  to  avoid  making  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  or  using  the  benediction,  seeing  how  matters  then 
stood."  The  presence  of  the  Legate  seemed  to  increase  the 
anti-papal  zeal  of  the  people.  The  Pope  was  openly  spoken 
of  as  Antichrist.  Planitz,  the  energetic  commissary  of  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  reckoned  that  nearly  four  thousand 
people  in  the  city  partook  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Supper 
in  both  kinds,  and  informs  us  that  among  them  were 
members  of  the  Beichsngiment,  and  Isabella,  Queen  of 
Sweden,  the  sister  of  the  Emperor. 

Yet  the  experienced  Italian  diplomatist  thought  that 
he  could  discern  signs  more  favourable  to  his  master  than 
..I-, doodle 
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the  previous  Diet  had  exhibited.  The  ReuJumgiment, 
which  had  hitherto  shielded  the  Lutheran  movement,  had 
lost  the  confidence  of  many  classes  of  people,  and  was 
tottering  to  its  falL  It  had  showed  itself  unable  to  enforce 
the  Lands-Peace.  It  was  the  princes  who  had  defeated  the 
rising  of  the  Free  Nobles  under  Franz  von  SicMngen ;  it 
was  the  Swabian  League,  an  association  always  devoted  to 
the  House  of  Austria,  that  had  crushed  the  Franconian 
robber  nobles ;  and  both  princes  and  League  were  irritated 
at  the  attempts  of  the  Reichmtgiment,  which  had  endeavoured 
to  rob  them  of  the  fruits  of  their  successes.  The  cities  had 
been  made  to  bear  all  the  taxation  needed  to  support  the 
central  government,  and  the  system  of  monopolies  arising 
from  combinations  among  the  great  commercial  houses  had 
been  threatened.  The  cities  and  the  capitalists  had  made 
a  secret  agreement  with  the  Emperor,  and  von  Hannart 
had  been  sent  by  the  Emperor  from  Spain  to  the  Diet  of 
1524  to  work  along  with  the  towns  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  central  government.  The  Diet  itself  had  passed  a  vote 
of  no  confidence  in  the  government.  In  these  troubled 
waters  a  crafty  fisher  might  win  some  success, 

His  success  was  more  apparent  than  real.  The  Diet  of 
1524  did  not  absolutely  refuse  to  enforce  the  Edict  of 
Worms  against  Luther  and  his  followers;  they  promised 
to  execute  it  "  as  well  as  they  were  able,  and  as  far  ae  was 
possible,"  and  the  cities  had  made  it  plain  that  the  enforce- 
ment was  impossible.  They  renewed  their  demand  for  a 
General  Council  to  meet  hi  a  suitable  German  town  to 
settle  the  affairs  of  the  Church  in  Germany,  and  again 
declared  that  meanwhile  nothing  should  be  preached 
contrary  to  the  Word  of  God  and  the  Holy  Gospel.  They 
went  further,  and  practically  resolved  that  a  National 
Council,  to  deliberate  on  the  condition  of  the  Church  in 
Germany,  should  meet  at  Speyer  in  November  and  make 
an  interim  settlement  of  its  ecclesiastical  affairs,  to  last 
until  the  meeting  of  a  General  Council  It  is  true  that, 
owing  to  the  exertions  of  the  nuncio  and  of  von  Hannart, 
the  phrase  National  Synod  was  omitted,  and  the  meeting 
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TO  to  be  one  of  the  Estates  of  Germany  at  which  the 
councillors  and  learned  divines  of  the  various  princes  were 
to  formulate  all  the  disputed  points,  and  to  consider  anew 
the  grievances  of  the  German  nation  against  the  Papacy ; 
hot  neither  the  nuncio  nor  von  Hannart  deceived  them- 
selves as  to  the  real  meaning  of  the  resolution.  "  It  will 
be  a  National  Council  for  Germany,"  said  Hannart  in  his 
report  Nothing  could  be  more  alarming  to  the  Fope 
There  was  always  a  possibility  of  managing  a  General 
Council ;  but  a  German  National  Synod,  including  a  large 
number  of  lay  representatives,  meeting  in  a  German  town, 
foreshadowed  an  independent  National  German  Church 
which  would  insist  on  separation  from  the  Roman  See. 
The  Fope  wrote  to  Henry  vm.  of  England  asking  him  to 
harass  the  German  merchants;  he  induced  the  Emperor 
to  forbid  the  proposed  meeting  of  the  German  States; 
and,  what  was  more  important,  he  instructed  his  nuncio 
to  take  steps  secretly  to  form  a  league  of  German  princes 
who  were  still  favourable  to  maintaining  the  mediaeval 
Church  with  its  doctrines,  ceremonies,  and  usages.  This 
inaugurated  the  religious  divisions  of  Germany. 

§  2.  The  leginnimgi  of  Division  *»  Germany. 

The  Diet  of  Speyer  (1524)  may  perhaps  be  taken  u 
the  beginning  of  the  separation  of  Germany  into  two 
opposite  camps  of  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic,  although 
the  real  parting  of  the  ways  actually  occurred  after  the 
Feasants'  War.  The  overthrow,  or  at  least  discrediting 
of  the  Reichsregiment,  placed  the  management  of  everything, 
including  the  settlement  of  the  religious  question,  in  the 
hands  of  the  princes,  none  of  whom,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  cared  much  for  the  idea  of 
nationality;  while  some  of  them,  however  anxious  they 
were,  or  once  had  been,  for  ecclesiastical  reforms,  were 
genuinely  afraid  of  the  "  tumult "  which  they  believed 
might  lurk  behind  any  conspicuous  changes  in  religious 
usages.     Duke  George  of  Saxony,  who  was  keenly  alive  to 
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the  corruptions  in  the  Church,  dreaded  above  all  things  the 
beginnings  of  a  Hussite  movement  in  Germany.  He  knew 
that  an  assiduous,  penetrating,  secret  Hussite,  or  rather 
Taborite  propaganda  had  been  going  on  in  Germany  for 
long.  As  early  as  the  Leipzig  Disputation  (1519),  when 
John  Eck  had  skilfully  forced  Luther  into  the  avowal  that 
he  approved  of  some  things  in  the  Hussite  revolt,  Duke 
George  was  seen  to  put  his  arms  akimbo,  to  wag  bis  long 
beard,  and  was  heard  to  ejaculate,  "  God  help  us !  The 
plague  I "  A  fear  of  Hussite  revolution  displays  itself  in  bis 
correspondence,  and  very  notably  in  his  letters  to  Duke 
John  of  Saxony  and  to  the  Elector  about  the  disturbances 
in  Wittenberg.  It  was  a  triumph  for  the  Eoman  Curia 
when  its  partisans,  from  Eck  onwards,  were  able  to  fix  the 
stigma  of  Hussitism  on  the  Lutheran  movement;  and  the 
career  of  the  Zwickau  Prophets,  notwithstanding  their  sup- 
pression by  Luther,  was,  to  many,  an  indication  of  what 
might  He  behind  the  new  preaching.  When  the  Feasants' 
War  came  in  1525,  many  of  the  earlier  sympathisers  with 
Luther  saw  in  it  an  indication  of  the  dangers  into  which 
they  fancied  that  Luther  was  leading  Germany.  It  is  also 
to  be  noticed  that  many  of  the  Humanists  now  began  to 
desert  the  Lutheran  cause ;  his  Augustinian  theology  made 
them  think  that  he  was  bent  on  creating  a  new  Scholastic 
which  seemed  to  them  almost  as  bad  as  the  old,  which  they 
had  been  delighted  to  see  him  attack. 

The  Soman  Curia  was  quick  to  take  advantage  of  all 
these  alarms.  Its  efforts  were  so  successful,  that  it  was 
soon  able  to  create  a  Soman  Catholic  Party  among  the 
South  German  princes,  and  to  secure  its  steadfastness  by  pro- 
mising a  few  concessions,  and  by  permitting  the  authorities 
to  retain  for  the  secular  uses  of  their  States  about  one-fifth 
of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  in  each  State.  The  leading 
States  in  this  Roman  Catholic  federation  were  Austria  and 
Bavaria,  and  so  long  as  Duke  George  lived,  Ducal  Saxony 
in  middle  Germany.  This  naturally  called  forth  a  dis- 
tinctly Lutheran  party,  no  longer  national,  which  included 
the  Elector  of  Saxony,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  Max- 
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graf  of  Brandenburg,  his  brother  Albert,  and  many  other* 
Albert  was  at  the  head  of  the  Teutonic  Order  in  East 
Prussia,  He  secularised  his  semi  ecclesiastical  principality, 
became  the  first  Duke  of  Prussia,  and  hia  State  from  the 
beginning  adopted  the  evangelical  faith. 

It  was  not  until  the  Peasants'  War  was  over  that  this 
division  was  clearly  manifested.  The  Reformation  had 
spread  in  simple  natural  fashion,  without  any  attempt  at 
concerted  action,  or  any  design  to  impose  a  new  and 
uniform  order  of  public  worship,  or  to  make  changes  in 
ecclesiastic al  government.  Luther  himself  was  not  without 
hopes  that  the  great  ecclesiastical  principalities  might 
become  secular  lordships,  that  the  bishops  would  assame 
the  lead  in  ecclesiastical  reform,  and  that  there  would  be 
a  great  National  Church  in  Germany,  with  little  external 
change — enough  only  to  permit  the  evangelical  preaching 
and  teaching.  It  is  true  that  the  Emperor  had  shown 
clearly  his  position  by  sending  martyrs  to  the  stake  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  that  symptoms  of  division  had  begun  to 
manifest  themselves  during  1524,  as  we  have  seen.  Still 
these  things  did  not  prevent  such  an  experienced  statesman 
as  the  Elector  of  Saxony  from  confidently  expecting  a 
peaceful  and,  so  far  as  Germany  was  concerned,  a 
unanimous  and  hearty  solution  of  the  religious  difficulties. 
The  storm  burst  suddenly  which  was  to  shatter  these 
optimistic  expectations,  and  to  change  fundamentally  the 
whole  course  of  the  Lutheran  Reformation.  This  was  the 
Peasants'  War. 

|  3.  The  .Peasants'  War.1 

From  one  point  of  view  this  insurrection  was  simply 
the  last,  the  most  extensive,  and  the  most  disastrous  of 

1  Sodbckb  :  Bimmuin,  Qutthn  MM-  SetehiehU  da  BaMmkrirgst  in 
OberScliwabtn  (Stuttgart,  1677) ;  Die  ZvXtf  Arliixl  iter  ettndue&bucken 
Bemtrn  (Kempteu,  1806) ;  Akten  wr  GtitJiichU  da  Bautrricritga  aw  Ober- 
SAviabm  (Freiburg,  1881) ;  Beger,  Zur  Qeai-Jiie.hu  aw  BautrnkrUgn  Hack 
Urbundm  nt  Karitruht  (in  Fortehvngtn  tur  dnUtAm  Qttehiehto,  toI*. 
■xL-xxii.,  Giittingen,  1862) ;  Bjhiasr,  ChrimiJc  d*t  Batumkritgtt  (Baifcr 
OnmShm,  tL,  1903)  t   Waldu,  Matirialux  Mr  OtmMAU  lUt  Mtmmm 
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those  revoltm  which,  we  have  already  seen,  had  been 
almost  chronic  in  Germany  during  the  later  decades  of  the 
fifteenth  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
All  the  social  and  economic  causes  which  produced  them ' 
were  increasingly  active  in  1524—1525.  /it  is  easy  to 
show,  as  many  Lutheran  Church  historians  have  done  with 
elaborate  care,  that  the  Reformation  under  Luther  bad 
nothing  in  common  with  the  sudden  and  unexpected  revolt, 
■ — as  easy  as  to  prove  that  there  was  little  in  common 
between  the  "  Spiritual  Poverty  "  of  Francis  of  Assuri  and 
the  vulgar  communism  of  the  Brethren  and  Sister*  of  the 
Free  Spirit,  between  the  doctrines  of  Wiclif  and  the 
gigantic  labour  strike  headed  by  Wat  Tyler  and  Priest 
Ball,  between  the  teaching  of  Huss  and  the  extreme  Taborite 
fanatics.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the  voice  of  Lutber 
awoke  echoes  whereof  he  never  dreamt,  and  that  its  effects 
cannot  be  measured  by  some  changes  in  doctrine,  or  by  a 
reformation  in  ecclesiastical  organisation.  The  times  of 
the  .Reformation  were  ripe  for  revolution,  and  the  words 
of  the  bold  preacher,  coining  when  all  men  were  restless 
and  most  men  were  oppressed,  appealing  especially  to  those 
who  felt  the  burden  heavy  and  the  yoke  galling,  were 
followed  by  far-resounding  reverberations.  /  Besides,  Luther's 
measage  was  democratic.  It  destroyed  the  aristocracy  of 
the  saints,  it  levelled  the  barriers  between  the  layman  and 
the  priest,  it  taught  the  equality  of  all  men  before  God, 
and  the  right  of  every  man  of  faith  to  stand  in  God's 
presence  whatever  be  his  rank  and  condition  of  life.  He 
had  not  confined  himself  to  preaching  a  new  theology. 
His  message  was  eminently  practical.     In  his  Appeal  to 


triegte  (Chemnitz,  1761-1794) ;  Yogt,  Die  Korrtsponden*  dn  & 
BtuuUt-Havptmantu,  15X4-15t7  (Augaburg,  1879-1888). 

Latu  Books  :  Zimniermann,  A lUjemtint  Qc&diwhu  dee  proas**  Savern- 
krieget,  S  Tola.  (Stuttgart,  1869);  S.  Bel  fort  Bu,  The  FttwmU'  War  im 
Germany  (London,  1399} ;  K&utnky,  Communism  in  Central  Europe  in  the 
time  of  the  Eeformation  (London,  1897) ;  Stern,  Die  Socioliilen  der  Hefortna- 
titmexeU   (Berlin,  1S83).      Hm  Iterator*  on   the  Peuauti*  War  i»   rtry 

1  Uomparo  abon,  p.  100, 
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the  Nobility  of  the  German  Nation,  Luther  had  voiced  all 
the  grievances  of  Germany,  had  touched  upon  almost  all 
the  open  sores  of  the  time,  and  had  foretold  disasters  not 
very  far  off. 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  no  great  leader  ever 
flung  about  wild  words  in  such  a  reckless  way.  Luther  had 
the  gift  of  strong  smiting  phrases,  of  words  which  seemed 
to  cleave  to  the  very  heart  of  things,  of  images  which  lit 
up  a  subject  with  the  vividness  of  a  flash  of  lightning 
He  launched  tracts  and  pamphlets  from  the  press  about 
almost  everything, — written  for  the  most  part  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  and  when  the  fire  burned.  His  words  fell 
into  souls  full  of  the  fermenting  passions  of  the  times. 
They  drank  in  with  eagerness  the  thoughts  that  all  men 
were  equal  before  God,  and  that  there  are  divine  com- 
mands about  the  brotherhood  of  mankind  of  more 
importance  than  all  human  legislation.  They  refused  to 
believe  that  such  golden  ideas  belonged  to  the  realm  of 
spiritual  life  alone,  or  that  the  only  prescriptions  which 
denied  the  rights  of  the  common  man  were  the  decrees 
of  the  Roman  Curia.  The  successful  revolts  of  the  Swiss 
peasants,  the  wonderful  victories  of  Zisca,  the  people's 
leader,  in  the  near  Bohemian  lands,  were  illustrations,  they 
thought,  of  how  Luther's  sledge-hammer  words  could  be 
translated  into  corresponding  deeds. 

Other  teachings  besides  Luther's  were  listened  to. 
Many  of  the  Humanists,  professed  disciples  of  Plato, 
expounded  to  friends  or  in  their  class-rooms  the  com- 
munistic dreams  of  the  Republic,  and  published  Utopia* 
like  the  brilliant  sketch  of  the  ideal  commonwealth  which 
came  from  the  pen  of  Thomas  More.  Those  speculations 
"of  the  Chair"  were  listened  to  by  the  "wandering 
students,"  and  were  retailed,  with  forcible  illustrations,  in 
a  way  undreamt  of  by  their  scholarly  authors,  to  audiences 
of  artisans  and  peasants  who  were  more  than  ready  to  give 
them  unexpected  applications.1 

"Lii.d»y,i*«^ar^^i?(»win^wrmi^*n(K(IinbtugHlBO(>)llSBS: 
Btern,  DU  Socialite*  <3*r  Xtformationatit,  Berlin,  1388. 
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The  influence  of  popular  astrology  mart  not  be 
forgotten;  for  the  astrologiste  were  powerful  among  aU. 
classes  of  society,  in  the  palaces  of  the  princes,  in  the 
houses  of  the  burghers,  and  at  the  peasant  market 
gatherings  and  church  ales.  In  these  days  they  were 
busy  pointing  out  heavenly  portents,  and  foretelling 
calamities  and  popular  risings.1 

The  missionaries  of  the  movement  belonged  to  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men — poor  priests  sympathising  with 
the  grievances  of  their  parishioners ;  wandering  monks 
who  had  deserted  their  convents,  especially  those  belonging 
to  the  Franciscan  Order ;  poor  students  on  their  way  from 
University  to  University;  artisans,  travelling  in  German 
fashion  from  one  centre  of  their  trade  to  another.  They 
found  their  audiences  on  the  village  greens  under  the  lime 
trees,  or  in  the  public-houses  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
towns.  They  talked  the  rude  language  of  the  people,  and 
garnished  their  discourse  with  many  a  scriptural  quotation. 
They  read  to  excited  audiences  small  pamphlets  and 
broadsides,  printed  in  thick  letters  on  coarse  paper,  which 
discussed  the  burning  questions  of  the  day. 

The  revolt  began  unexpectedly,  and  without  any  pre- 
concerted preparation  or  formulation  of  demands,  in  June 
1524,  when  a  thousand  peasants  belonging  to  the  estate 
of  Count  Sigismund  of  Lupfen  rose  in  rebellion  against 
their  lord  at  Stiihlingen,  a  few  miles  to  the  north-west  of 
Schaffhansen,  and  put  themselves  under  the  leadership  of 
Hans  Miiller,  an  old  landsknecht.  Miilier  led  his  peasants, 
one  of  them  carrying  a  flag  blazoned  with  the  imperial 
colours  of  red,  black,  and  yellow,  to  the  little  town  of 
Waldshut,  about  half-way  between  Schaffhausen  and  Basel. 
The  people  of  the  town  fraternised  with  the  peasants,  and 
the  formidable  "Evangelical  Brotherhood"  was  either 
formed  then  or  the  roots  of  it  were  planted.  The  news 
spread  fast,  east  and  west  The  peasants  of  the  districts 
round  about  the  lake  of  Constance — in  the  Allgau,  the 

'  rriedriofa,  Adnbgk  mud  Stfermatvm,  edtr  dU  AMnJognt  ikJM^r 

drr  Btfomatio*  und  Urhebtr  At*  BeMtrnkrUgt*,  Miinclien,  lSfli. 
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Klottgau,  the  Heguu,  and  Villingon — rose  in  rebellion. 
The  revolt  spread  northwards  into  Lower  Swabia,  and  the 
peasants  of  Leiphen,  led  by  Jacob  Wehe,  were  joined  by 
'Borne  of  the  troops  of  Truchsess,  the  general  of  the  Swabian 
League.  The  peasants  of  Salzburg,  Styria,  and  the  Tyrol 
rose.  Theee  three  eastern  risings  bad  most  staying  power 
in  them.  The  Salzburg  peasants  besieged  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  in  his  castle ;  they  were  not  reduced  till  the 
spring  of  1526,  and  only  after  having  extorted  conces- 
sions from  their  over-lords.  The  Tyrolese  peasants,  under 
their  wise  leader,  Michael  Gaismeyer,  shut  up  Archduke 
Ferdinand  in  Innsbruck,  and  in  the  end  gained  substantial 
concessions.  The  rising  in  Styria  was  a  very  strong  one ; 
it  lasted  till  152S,  and  was  eventually  put  down  by  bring- 
ing Bohemian  troops  into  the  country.  From  Swabia  the 
flames  of  insurrection  spread  into  Franconia,  where  a  por- 
tion of  the  insurgents  were  led  by  an  escaped  criminal,  the 
notorious  Jaklein  Bohrbach.  It  was  this  band  which  per- 
petrated the  wanton  massacre  of  Weinsberg,  the  one  out- 
standing atrocity  of  the  insurrection.  The  band  and  the 
deed  were  repudiated  by  the  rest  of  the  insurgents.  Thomas 
Munzer,  who,  banished  from  Zwickau  and  then  from 
Alstedt,  had  settled  in  Muhlhauaen,  his  heart  aflame  with 
the  wrongs  of  the  commonalty,  preached  insurrection  to  the 
peasant*  in  Thuringen.     He  issued  fiery  proclamations : 

"Arise!  Fight  the  battle  of  the  Lord !  OnlOnlOnl 
The  wicked  tremble  when  they  hear  of  you.  On  1  On  I  On  I 
Be  pitiless  although  Esau  gives  you  fair  words  (Gen.  xxxiii), 
Heed  not  the  groans  of  the  godless;  they  will  beg,  weep, 
and  entreat  you  for  pity  like  children.  Show  them  no 
mercy,  as  God  commanded  to  Moses  (Deut  vii.),  and  as  He 
has  revealed  the  same  to  us.  Souse  up  the  towns  and  the 
villages ;  above  all,  rouse  the  miners,  ...  On  1  On  I  On  I 
while  the  fire  is  burning  let  not  the  blood  cool  on  your 
swords  I  Smite  pinke-pank  on  the  anvil  of  Nimrod  I  Over- 
turn their  towers  to  the  foundation;  while  one  of  thim 
lives  you  will  not  be  free  from  the  fear  of  man.  While 
they  reign  over  you  it  is  of  no  use  to  speak  of  the  fear  of 
God.    On  1  while  it  is  day  1    God  is  with  you," 
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The  words  were  meant  to  rouse  the  miners  of  Mansfeld. 
They  failed  in  their  original  intention,  bnt  they  Bent  hands 
of  armed  insurgents  through  Thilringen  and  the  Harz,  and 
within  fourteen  days  abont  forty  convents  and  monasteries 
were  destroyed,  and  the  inmates  (many  of  them  poor 
women  with  no  homes  to  return  to)  were  sent  adrift. 

The  revolt  spread  like  a  conflagration,  one  province 
catching  fire  from  another,  until  in  the  early  spring 
months  of  1525  almost  all  Germany  was  in  uproar.  The 
only  districts  which  escaped  were  Bavaria  in  the  south, 
Hesse,  and  the  north  and  north-east  provinces.  The  insur- 
gents were  not  peasants  only.  The  poorer  population  of 
many  of  the  towns  fraternised  with  the  insurgents,  and  com- 
pelled the  civic  authorities  to  admit  them  within  their  walls. 

§  4.  The  Twelve  Article*. 

Statements  of  grievances  were  published  which/  natur- 
ally, bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  issued  in  the 
earlier  social  uprisings.  The  countrymen  complained  of 
the  continuous  appropriation  of  the  woodlands  by  the  pro- 
prietors, and  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  fish  in  the 
streams  or  to  kill  game  in  their  fields.  They  denounced 
the  proprietors'  practice  of  compelling  his  peasants  to  do  all 
manner  of  unstipulated  service  for  him  without  payment 
— to  repair  his  roads,  to  assist  at  his  hunts,  to  draw  his 
fish-ponds.  They  said  that  their  crops  were  ruined  by 
game  which  they  were  not  allowed  to  kill,  and  by  hunters 
in  pursuit  of  game;  that  the  landlord  led  his  streams 
across  their  meadow  land,  and  deprived  them  of  water  for 
irrigation.  They  protested  against  arbitrary  punishments, 
unknown  to  the  old  consuetudinary  village  law-courts 
(Baingtriehie). 

They  formulated  their  demands  for  justice  in  various 
series  of  articles,  all  of  which  had  common  features,  but 
contained  some  striking  differences.  Some  dwelt  more  on 
the  grievances  of  the  peasants,  others  voiced  the  demands 
of  the  working  classes  of  the  towns,  others  again  contained 
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traces  of  the  political  aspirations  of  the  mora  educated 
leaders  of  the  movement.  Almost  all  protest  that  they 
ask  for  nothing  contrary  to  the  requirements  of  jost 
authority,  whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  nor  to  the  gospel 
of  Christ.  The  peasants  declared  that  each  village  com- 
munity should  he  at  liberty  to  choose  its  own  pastor, 
and  to  dismiss  him  if  he  proved  to  be  unsatisfactory ; 
that  while  they  were  willing  to  pay  the  great  tithes 
(w.  a  tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  crops),  the  leaser  tithes 
(*.«.  a  tenth  of  the  eggs,  lambs,  foals,  etc.)  should  no 
longer  be  exacted;  that  these  great  tithes  should  be 
reserved  to  pay  the  village  priest's  stipend,  and  that 
what  remained  over  should  go  to  support  the  poor ;  that, 
since  God  had  made  all  men  free,  serfdom  should  be 
abolished ;  and  that,  while  they  were  willing  to  obey  lawful 
authority,  peasants  ought  not  to  be  called  on  to  submit 
to  the  arbitrary  commands  of  their  landlords.  They 
insisted  that  they  had  a  right  to  fish  in  the  streams  (not 
in  fish-ponds),  to  kill  game  and  wild  birds,  for  these  were 
public  property.  They  demanded  that  the  woodlands, 
meadows,  and  plonghlands  which  had  once  belonged  to 
the  village  community,  but  which  had  been  appropriated 
by  the  landlords,  should  be  restored.  They  insisted  that 
arbitrary  services  of  every  kind  should  be  abolished,  and 
that  whatever  services,  beyond  the  old  feudal  dues,  were 
demanded,  should  be  paid  for  in  wages.  They  called  for 
the  abolition  of  the  usage  whereby  the  landlord  was  per- 
mitted, in  the  name  of  death-duty,  to  seize  on  the  most 
valuable  chattel  of  the  deceased  tenant ;  and  for  the  crea- 
tion of  impartial  courts  of  justice  in  the  country  districts. 
They  concluded  by  asking  that  all  their  demands  should 
be  tested  by  the  word  of  God,  and  that  if  any  of  them 
should  be  found  to  be  opposed  to  its  teaching,  it  should  be 
rejected.1 

The  townspeople  asked  that  all  olass  privileges  should 
be  abolished  in  civic  and  ecclesiastical  appointments ;  that 

•Of.  "The  IWtb  Peanut  ArtloW  In  Emil  Bafoh,  StUet  ft— tJ 
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the  administration  of  justice  in  the  town's  courts  should 
be  improved ;  that  the  local  taxation  should  be  readjusted ; 
that  all  the  inhabitants  should  be  permitted  to  vote  for 
the  election  of  the  councillors;  and  that  better  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  care  of  the  poor.  Some  of  the 
more  ambitions  manifestoes  contained  demands  for  a 
thorough  reconstruction  of  the  entire  administration  of  the 
Empire,  on  a  scheme  which  involved  the  overthrow  of  all 
feudal  courts  of  justice,  and  contemplated  a  series  of  im- 
perial judicatories,  rising  from  revived  Communal  Courts 
to  a  central  Imperial  Court  of  Appeal  for  the  whole 
Empire.  Some  manifestoes  demanded  a  unification  of  the 
coinage,  weights,  and  measures  throughout  the  Empire ;  a 
confiscation  of  ecclesiastical  endowments  for  the  purpose 
of  lessening  taxation,  and  for  the  redemption  of  feudal 
dues ;  a  uniform  rate  of  taxes  and  customs  duties ;  re- 
straint to  be  placed  on  the  operations  of  the  great  capital- 
ists ;  the  regulation  of  commerce  and  trade  by  law ;  and 
the  admission  of  representatives  from  all  classes  in  the 
community  into  the  public  administration.  In  every  case 
the  Emperor  was  regarded  as  the  Lord  Paramount  There 
were  also  declarations  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
made  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  that  the  writings  of 
Marsilius  of  Padua  had  been  studied  by  some  of  the  leaders 
among  the  insurgents.  The  most  famous  of  all  these 
declarations  was  the  Twelve  Articles.  The  document 
was  adopted  by  delegates  from  several  of  the  insurrec- 
tionary bands,  which  met  at  Memmingen  in  Upper  Swabia, 
to  unite  upon  a  common  basis  of  action.  If  not  actually 
drafted  by  Schappeler,  a  friend  of  Zwingli,  the  articles 
were  probably  inspired  by  him.  These  Twelve  Articles 
gave  something  like  unity  to  the  movement;  although  it 
must  be  remembered  that  documents  bearing  the  title  do 
not  always  agree.  The  main  thought  with  the  peasant 
was  to  secure  a  fair  share  of  the  land,  security  of  tenure, 
and  diminution  of  feudal  servitudes ;  and  the  idea  of  the 
artisan  was  to  obtain  full  civic  privileges  and  an  adequate 
representation  of  his  class  on  the  city  coanofl. 
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I  5.   The  Suppression  of  the  Revott. 

During  the  earlier  months  of  1525  the  rising  carried 
everything  before  it  Many  of  the  smaller  towns  made 
common  cause  with  the  peasants;  indeed,  it  was  feared 
that  all  the  towns  of  Swabia  might  unite  in  supporting 
the  movement.  Prominent  nobles  were  forced  to  join  the 
"  Evangelical  Brotherhood  "  which  had  been  formally  con- 
stituted at  Memmingen  (March  7  th).  Princes,  like  the 
Cardinal  Elector  of  Mainz  and  the  Bishop  of  Wnrzborg, 
had  to  come  to  terms  with  the  insurgents.  Germany  had 
been  denuded  of  soldiers,  drafted  to  take  part  in  the 
Italian  wars  of  Charles  T.  The  ruling  powers  engaged 
the  insurgents  in  negotiations  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  time,  as  was  afterwards  seen.  But  the  rising  had 
no  solidity  in  it,  nor  did  it  produce,  save  in  the  Tyrol,  any 
leader  capable  of  effectually  controlling  his  followers  and 
of  giving  practical  result  to  their  efforts.  The  insurgents 
became  demoralised  after  their  first  successes,  and  the 
whole  movement  had  begun  to  show  signs  of  dissolution 
before  the  princes  had  recovered  from  their  terror.  Philip 
of  Hesse  aided  the  Elector  of  Saxony  (John,  for  Frederick 
had  died  during  the  insurrection)  to  crush  Miinzer  at 
Frankeuhausen  (May  15th,  1525),  the  town  of  Miihl- 
hausen  was  taken,  and  deprived  of  its  privileges  as  an 
imperial  city,  and  the  revolt  was  crushed  in  North 
Germany. 

George  Truchsess,  the  general  of  the  Swabian  League, 
his  army  strengthened  by  mercenaries  returning  to  Ger- 
many after  the  battle  of  Pavia,  mastered  the  bands  in 
Swabia  and  in  Franoouia.  The  Elsass  revolt  was  sup- 
pressed with  great  ferocity  by  Duke  Anthony  of  Lorraine. 
None  of  the  German  princes  showed  any  consideration  or 
mercy  to  their  revolting  subjects  save  the  old  Elector 
Frederick  and  Philip  of  Hesse.  The  former,  on  his  death- 
bed, besought  his  brother  to  deal  leniently  with  the 
misguided  people;  Philip's  peasantry  had  fewer  matters 
to  complain  of   than  had  those  of  any  other  province, 
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the  Landgrave  discussed  their  grievances  with  them,  and 
made  concessions  which  effectually  prevented  any  revolt 
Everywhere  else,  save  in  the  Tyrol,  the  revolt  was  crushed 
with  merciless  severity,  and  between  100,000  and  150,000 
of  the  insurgents  perished  on  the  field  or  elsewhere.  The 
insurrection  maintained  itself  in  the  Tyrol,  in  Salzburg, 
and  in  Styria  until  the  spring  of  1526  ;  in  all  other  dis- 
tricts of  Germany  the  insurgents  were  crushed  before  the 
close  of  1525.  No  attempt  was  made  to  cure  the  ills 
which  led  to  the  rising.  The  oppression  of  the  peasantry 
was  intensified.  The  last  vestiges  of  local  self-government 
were  destroyed,  and  the  unfortunate  people  were  doomed 
for  generations  to  exist  in  the  lowest  degradation.  The 
year  1525  was  one  of  the  saddest  in  the  annals  of  the 
German  Fatherland. 

The  Feasants'  War  had  a  profound,  lasting,  and  disas- 
trous effect  on  the  Reformation  movement  in  Germany.  It 
affected  Luther  personally,  and  that  in  a  way  which  could 
not  fail  to  react  upon  the  cause  which  he  conspicuously 
led.  It  checked  the  spread  of  the  Reformation  throughout 
the  whole  of  Germany.  It  threw  the  guidance  of  the 
movement  into  the  hands  of  the  evangelical  princes,  and 
destroyed  the  hope  that  it  might  give  birth  to  a  reformed 
National  German  Church. 


$  6.  Luther  and  the  Peasant/  War. 

The  effect  of  the  rising  upon  Luther's  own  character 
and  future  conduct  was  too  important  for  us  to  entirely 
pass  over  bis  personal  relations  to  the  peasants  and  their 
revolt  He  waa  a  peasant's  son.  "  My  father,  my  grand- 
father, my  forebears,  were  all  genuine  peasants,"  he  was 
accustomed  to  say.  He  had  seen  and  pitied  the  oppression 
of  the  peasant  class,  and  had  denounced  it  in  his  own 
trenchant  fashion.  He  had  reproved  the  greed  of  the 
landlords,  when  he  said  that  if  the  peasant's  land  produced 
as  many  coins  as  ears  of  corn,  the  profit  would  go  to  the 
landlord  only.     He  had  publicly  expressed  his  approval  of 
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many  of  the  proposals  in  the  Twelve  Articles  long  Mora 
they  had  been  formulated  and  adopted  at  Memmingen  in 
March  1525,  and  had  advocated  a  return  to  the  old  com- 
munal laws  or  usages  of  Germany.  He  formally  declared  his 
agreement  with  the  substance  of  the  Twelve  Articles  after 
they  had  become  the  "  charter  "  of  the  revolt  Sut  Luther, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  held  that  no  real  good  could  come  from 
armed  insurrection.  He  believed  with  all  the  tenacity  of 
his  nature,  that  while  there  might  be  two  roada  to  reform, 
the  way  of  peace,  and  the  way  of  war,  the  pathway  of 
peace  was  the  only  one  which  would  lead  to  lasting  benefit. 
After  the  storm  burst  be  risked  his  life  over  and  over 
again  in  visits  he  paid  to  the  disaffected  districts,  to  warn 
the  people  of  the  dangers  they  were  running.  After/ 
Munzer'n  attempt  to  rouse  the  miners  of  Mansfeld,  and 
carry  fire  and  sword  into  the  district  where  his  parents 
were  living,  Luther  made  one  last  attempt  to  bring  the 
misguided  people  to  a  more  reasonable  course.  He  made  a 
preaching  tour  through  the  disaffected  districts.  He  went 
west  from  Eisleben  to  Stolberg  (April  21st,  1525);  thence 
to  Nordhausen,  where  Miinzer's  sympathisers  rang  the 
bells  to  drown  bis  voice;  south  to  Erfurt  (April  28th); 
north  again  to  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Golden  Aue 
and  to  Wallhausen  (May  1st);  south  again  to  Weimar 
(May  3rd),  where  news  reached  him  that  his  Elector 
was  dying,  and  that  be  bad  expressed  the  wish  to  see 
him, — a  message  which  reached  him  too  late.  It  was 
on  this  journey,  or  shortly  after  his  return  to  Witten- 
berg (May  6th),  that  Luther  wrote  his  vehement  tract, 
Against  the  murdering,  thieving  hordes  of  Peasants.  He 
wrote  it  while  his  mind  was  full  of  Miinzer's  calls  to 
slaughter,  when  the  danger  was  at  its  height,  with  all 
the  sights  and  sounds  of  destruction  and  _  turmoil  in  eye 
and  ear,  while  it  still  hung  in  the  balance  whether  the 
insurgent  bands  might  not  carry  all  before  them.  In 
this  terrible  pamphlet  Luther  hounded  on  the  princes  to 
crush  the  rising.  It  is  this  pamphlet,  all  extenuating 
circumstances  being  taken  into  account,  which  must 
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ever  remain  ao  meffaceable  stain  on  Mb  noble  life  and 
career.1 

As  for  himself,  the  Peasants'  War  Imprinted  in  him 
a  deep  distrust  of  all  who  had  any  connection  with  the 
rining.  He  had  not  forgotten  Carlstadt's  action  at  Witten- 
berg in  1521-1522,  and  when  Carlstadt  was  found 
attempting  to  preach  the  insurrection  in  Franoonia  and 
Swabia,  Luther  never  forgave  him.  His  deep-rooted  and 
unquenchable  suspicion  of  Zwingli  may  be  traced  back  to 
his  discovery  that  friends  of  the  Zurich  Beformer  had 
been  at  Memmingen,  had  aided  the  revolutionary  delegates 
to  draft  the  Twelve  Articles,  and  had  induced  them  to 
shelter  themselves  under  the  shield  of  a  religious  Eefonna- 
tion.  What  is  perhaps  more  important,  the  Feasants'  War 
gave  to  Luther  a  deep  and  abiding  distrust  of  the  "  common 
man "  which  was  altogether  lacking  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  his  career,  which  made  him  prevent  every  effort  to 
give  anything  like  a  democratic  ecclesiastical  organisation 
to  the  Evangelical  Church,  and  which  led  him  to  bind  his 
Reformation  in  the  chains  of  secular  control  to  the  extent 
of  regarding  the  secular  authority  as  possessing  a  quasi- 
episcopal  function,1  It  is  probably  true  that  he  saved 
the  Preformation  in  Germany  by  cutting  it  loose  from  the 
revolutionary  movement;  but  the  wrench  left  marks  on 
his  own  character  as  well  as  on  that  of  the  movement  he 
headed.  Luther's  enemies  were  quick  to  make  capital  out 
of  his  relations  with  the  peasants,  and  Emser  compared 
him  to  Pilate,  who  washed  his  hands  after  betraying  Jesus 
to  the  Jews. 

*  Altai  speaking  •boat  the  duties  of  the  authorities,  he  proceedi :  "  In 
the  ou»  of  an  insurgent,  every  man  is  both  judge  end  exeontiener.  There- 
fore, whoever  can  should  knock  down,  strangle,  and  stab  enoh  publicly  or 
privately,  and  think  nothing  ao  venomous,  pernicious,  and  deviliah  as  an 
insurgent.  .  .  .  Such  wonderful  times  are  these,  that  a  prinoe  can  merit 
heaven  better  with  bloodshed  than  another  with  prayer." 

1  Luther  dissuaded  the  Landgrave  of  Heaee  from  permanently  adopting 
the  dentooratie  ecclesiastical  constitution  drafted  by  Francis  Lambert  for 
the  Chnroh  of  Heaee  in  1E28.  The  rejected  constitution  hat  been  printed 
by  Siohter  hi  hie  DU  •mmpKmam  Ktrckntordnunp*  4m  m&mkntm 
Afefaml**  (Weimar,  1840),  L  Go. 
as* 
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§  7.  Germany  divided  info  two  separate  Camp*. 

The  insurrection,  altogether  apart  from  its  personal 
effects  on  Lather,  had  a  profound  influence  on  the  whole  of 
the  German  Reformation.  Some  princes  who  had  hitherto 
favoured  the  Romanist  side  were  confirmed  in  their  opposi- 
tion ;  others  who  had  hesitated,  definitely  abandoned  the 
cause  of  Reform.  For  both,  it  seemed  that  a  social  revolu- 
tion of  a  desperate  kind  lay  behind  the  Protestant  Re- 
formation. Many  an  innocent  preacher  of  the  new  faith 
perished  in  the  disturbances — sought  out  and  slain  by  the 
princes  as  an  instigator  of  the  rebellion.  Duke  Anthony 
of  Lorraine,  for  example,  in  his  suppression  of  the  revolt 
in  Elsass,  made  no  concealment  of  his  belief  that  evangelical 
preachers  were  the  cause  of  the  ming,  and  butchered  them 
without  mercy  when  he  could  discover  them.  The  Curia 
found  that  the  Feasants'  War  was  an  admirable  text  to  preach 
from  when  they  insisted  that  Luther  was  another  Hubs,  and 
that  the  movement  which  he  led  was  a  revival  of  the 
ecclesiastical  and  social  communism  of  the  extreme  Hussites 
(Taborites);  that  all  who  attacked  the  Church  of  Rome 
were  engaged  in  attempting  to  destroy  the  bases  of  society. 
It  was  after  the  Feasants'  War  that  the  Roman  Catholio 
League  of  princes  grew  strong  in  numbers  and  in  cohesion. 

The  result  of  the  war  also  showed  that  the  one  strong 
political  element  in  Germany  was  die  princedom.  The 
Beiehsregiment,  which  still  preserved  a  precarious  existence, 
had  shown  that  it  had  no  power  to  cope  with  the  dis- 
turbances, and  its  attempts  at  mediation  had  been  treated 
with  contempt  From  this  year,  1525,  the  political  destiny 
of  the  land  was  distinctly  seen  to  be  definitely  shaping  for 
territorial  centralisation  round  the  greater  princes  and 
nobles.  It  was  inevitable  that  the  conservative  religious 
Reformation  should  follow  the  lines  of  political  growth, 
with  the  result  that  there  could  not  be  a  National 
Evangelical  Church  of  Germany.  It  could  only  find 
outcome  in  territorial  Churches  under  the  rule  and  pro- 
tection  of  those   princes  who  from  motives  of  religion 
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ud  conscience  bod  adopted  the  principles  which  Luther 
preached. 

The  more  radical  religious  movement  broke  up  into 
fragments,  and  reappeared  in  the  guise  of  the  maligned 
and  persecuted  Anabaptists, — a  name  which  embraced  a 
▼err  wide  variety  of  religious  opinions, — some  of  whom 
appropriated  to  themselves  the  aspirations  of  the  social 
revolution  which  had  been  crushed  by  the  princes.  The 
conservative  and  Lutheran  Reformation  found  its  main 
elements  of  strength  in  the  middle  classes  of  Germany; 
while  the  Anabaptists  had  their  largest  following  among 
the  artisans  and  working  men  of  the  towns. 

The  terrors  of  the  time  separated  Germany  into  two 
hostile  camps — the  one  accepting  and  the  other  rejecting 
the  ecclesiastical  Seformation,  which  ceased  to  be  a  national 
movement  in  any  real  sense  of  too  word. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

FROM  THE  DIET  OF  SPEYER,    1528,  TO   THE 
RELIGIOUS  PEACE   OF  AUGSBURG,    1556. 

1 1.  The  Did  of  Speyer,  1SS6.1 

When  Germany  emerged  from  the  social  revolution  in  the 
end  of  1525,  it  soon  became  apparent  that  the  religious 
question  remained  unsettled,  and  was  dividing  the  country 
into  two  parties  whose  differences  had  become  visibly 
accentuated,  and  that  both  held  as  strongly  as  ever  to 
their  distinctive  principles,  FerhapB  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  increased  strain  was  the  conduct  of  many  of  the 
Romanist  princes  in  suppressing  the  rebellion.  The 
victories  of  the  Swabian  League  in  South  Germany  were 
everywhere  followed  by  religious  persecution.  Men  were 
condemned  to  confiscation  of  goods  or  to  death,  not  for 
rebellion,  for  they  had  never  taken  part  in  the  rising,  but 
for  their  confessed  attachment  to  Lutheran  teaching.  The 
Lutheran  preachers  were  special  objects  of  attack.  Aichili, 
who  acted  as  a  provost-marshal  to  the  Swabian  League, 
made   himself  conspicuous  by  plundering,  mulcting,  and 

1  So  oboes  (bed  do*  those  given  iu  cutler  chapter*):  Hej,  "AnaleetaniuT 
Qttohiahta  dM Eeiohitegs  zu  Speier  im  J»hrl528"  (Zeitschrifl  /Or  Kirdten- 
getchichle,  viii.  ix.  xii.} ;  i'riedeiisburg,  Btilrttgs  iudi  Brirfwechttl  tmitchen 
Hertxog  Georg  von  Sachatn  itnd  Lcmdtjrof  Philip  von  Beam  (Aimer  Anhiv 
/Br  Sachs.  Oexh.  vi.) ;  Batan,  OlementU  711.  EpMoles  (vol.  1.  of  Mvnimmt* 
SaxtdiXVI.  liitioriam  illustruntia,  Innsbruck,  1886);  Casanova,  ZttUrt  di 
Carlo  V.  and  Clemsale  VII.  16T7~1533  (Florenoa,  1893} ;  Lanx,  Corresponded 
des  Kaiser*  Karl  F.  (Leipzig,  1815) ;  Bradford,  Correspondence  «/  Okarlti  V. 
(Loudon,  1850). 

Later  Books  :  Sohamburgk,  Die  Vack'schen  Ecendel  (Maureubrecheri 
SitC.  ToKhmbiuA,  Laiprig,  1883) ;  Stay,  Brste  Bun  '  " 
lixhen  Sonde  (Jena,  1888)  ;  Cambridge  Modern  Biday,  iL  vi. 
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putting  them  to  death.  It  is  said  that  he  hung  forty 
Lutheran  pastors  on  the  trees  by  the  roadside  in  one  small 
district.  The  Roman  Catholic  princes  had  banded  them- 
selves together  for  mutual  defence  as  early  as  July  1525. 
The  more  influential  members  of  this  league  were  Duke 
George  of  Saxony,  the  Electors  of  Brandenburg  aud  Mainz, 
and  Duke  Henry  of  Brunswick-WolfenbutteL  Duke  Henry 
was  selected  to  inform  the  Emperor  of  what  they  had  done, 
and  to  secure  his  sympathy  and  support  He  told  Charles  v. 
that  the  league  bad  been  formed  "  against  the  Lutherans  in 
case  they  should  attempt  by  force  or  conning  to  gain  them 
over  to  their  unbelief.'' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Protestant  princes  bad  a  mutual 
understanding — it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  definite 
league — to  defend  one  another  against  any  attack  upon 
their  faith.  The  leaders  were  John  of  Saxony,  Philip  of 
Hesse,  Dukes  Otto,  Ernest,  and  Francis  of  Brunawick- 
Liineberg,  and  the  Counts  of  Manofeld.  Philip  of  Hesse 
was  the  soul  of  the  union.  They  could  count  on  the 
support  of  many  of  the  imperial  cities,  some  of  them,  such 
as  Niirnberg,  being  in  districts  where  the  country  lying 
around  was  ruled  by  Romanist  princes. 

The  Diet,  which  met  at  Augsburg  in  1525,  was  very 
thinly  attended,  and  both  parties  waited  for  the  Diet  which 
was  to  be  held  at  Speyer  in  the  following  year. 

There  never  had  been  any  doubt  about  the  position  and 
opinions  of  the  Emperor  on  the  religious  question.  He 
had  stated  them  emphatically  at  the  Diet  of  "Worms.  He 
had  been  educated  in  the  beliefs  of  mediaeval  Catholicism ; 
he  valued  the  ceremonies  and  uaages  of  the  mediaeval 
worship ;  he  understood  no  other  ecclesiastical  polity ;  he 
believed  that  the  Bishop  of  Borne  waa  the  head  of  the 
Church  on  earth ;  he  had  consistently  persecuted  Protestants 
in  bis  hereditary  dominions  from  the  beginning ;  he  desired 
the  execution  of  the  Edict  of  Worms  against  Luther.  If 
he  had  remained  in  Germany,  all  his  personal  and  official 
influence  would  have  been  thrown  into  the  scale  against 
the  evangelical  faith.     Troubles  in  Spain,  and  the  prosecu- 
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tioo  of  the  war  against  Francis  of  France  had  prevented 
hie  presence  in  Germany  after  his  first  brief  visit.  He 
had  now  conquered  and  taken  Francis  prisoner  at  the 
battle  of  Pavia.  The  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Madrid 
bound  Francis  to  assist  Charles  in  suppressing  Lutheranism 
and  other  pernicious  sects  in  Germany,  and  when  it  was 
signed  the  Emperor  seemed  free  to  crush  the  German 
Protestants.  But  his  very  success  was  against  him ; 
papal  diplomacy  wove  another  web  around  him ;  ha  was 
still  unable  to  visit  the  Fatherland,  and  the  religious 
question  had  to  be  discussed  at  Speyer  in  his  absence. 

When  the  Diet  met,  the  national  hostility  to  Borne 
Bhowed  no  signs  of  abatement  The  subject  of  German 
grievances  against  the  Curia  was  again  revived,  and  it  was 
alleged  that  the  chief  causes  of  the  Feasants'  War  were  the 
merciless  exactions  of  clerical  landholders.  Perhaps  this 
opinion  was  justified  by  the  fact  that  the  condition  of 
the  peasantry  on  the  lands  of  monasteries  and  of  bishops 
was  nefariously  worse  than  that  of  those  under  secular 
proprietors ;  and  that,  while  the  clerical  landholders  had 
done  little  to  subdue  the  rebels,  they  had  been  merciless 
after  the  insurgents  had  been  subdued.  There  was  truth 
enough  in  the  charge  to  make  it  a  sufficient  answer  to  the 
accusation  that  the  social  revolution  had  been  the  outcome 
of  Luther's  teaching. 

Ferdinand  of  Austria  presided  in  his  brother's  absence, 
and,  acting  on  the  Emperor's  instructions,  he  demanded 
the  enforcement  of  the  Edict  of  Worms  and  a  decree  of 
the  Diet  to  forbid  all  innovations  in  worship  and  in  doc- 
trine. Be  promised  that  if  these  imperial  demands  were 
granted,  the  Emperor  would  induce  the  Fope  to  call  a 
General  Council  for  the  definite  settlement  of  the  religious 
difficulties.  But  the  Diet  was  not  inclined  to  adopt  the 
suggestions  The  Emperor  was  at  war  with  the  Pope. 
Many  of  the  clerical  members  felt  themselves  to  be  in  a 
delicate  position,  and  did  not  attend.  The  Lutheran  sym- 
pathisers wen  in  a  majority,  and  the  delegates  from  the 
cities  insisted  that  it  was  impossible  to  enforce  the  Edict 
«ic,  Google 
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of  Worms.  The  Committee  of  Princes1  proposed  to  settle 
the  religiouu  question  by  a  compromise  which  was  almost 
wholly  favourable  to  the  Reformation.  They  suggested 
that  the  marriage  of  priests,  giving  the  cup  to  the  laity, 
the  use  of  German  as  well  as  Latin  in  the  baptismal  and 
communion  services,  should  be  recognised ;  that  all  private 
Masses  should  be  abolished ;  that  the  number  of  ecclesi- 
astical holy  days  should  be  largely  reduced ;  and  that  in  the 
exposition  of  Holy  Writ  the  rule  ought  to  be  that  scripture 
should  be  interpreted  by  scripture.  After  a  good  deal  of 
fencing,  the  Diet  finally  resolved  on  a  deliverance  which 
provided  that  the  word  of  God  should  be  preached  with- 
out disturbance,  that  indemnity  should  be  granted  for  past 
offences  against  the  Edict  of  Worms,  and  that,  until  the 
meeting  of  a  General  Council  to  be  held  in  a  German  city, 
each  State  should  so  live  as  it  hoped  to  answer  for  its  con* 
duct  to  God  and  to  the  Emperor. 

The  decision  was  a  triumph  for  the  territorial  system 
as  well  as  for  the  Reformation,  and  foreshadowed  the  per- 
manent religious  peace  of  Augsburg  (1555).  It  is  difficult 
to  see  how  either  Charles  or  Ferdinand  could  have  accepted 
it.  Their  acquiescence  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  Emperor  was  then  at  war  with  the  Pope  (the  sack  of 
Home  under  the  Constable  Bourbon  took  place  on  May 
6th,  1527),  and  that  the  threat  of  a  German  ecclesiastical 
revolt  was  a  good  weapon  to  use  against  His  Holiness. 
Ferdinand  was  negotiating  for  election  to  the  crowns  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and  dared  not  offend  his  German 
subjects.  Both  brothers  looked  on  any  concessions  to  the 
German  Lutherans  as  temporary  compromises  to  be  with- 
drawn as  soon  as  they  were  able  to  enforce  their  own 
views. 

The  Protestant  States  and  cities  at  once  interpreted 
this  decision  of  the  Diet  to  mean  that  they  had  the  legal 
right  to  organise  territorial  Churches  and  to  introduce  such 

1  The  Diet  ni  eccoetomed  to  appoint  ■  Committee  of  PrinoH  to  put  in 
•h»pe  their  more  Important  ordiutnca*.  The  ordinanot  wm  called  1 
"nom." 
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changes  into  public  worship  as  would  bring  it  into  harmony 
with  their  evangelical  beliefs.1  The  latent  evangelical  feel- 
ing at  once  manifested  itself.  Almost  all  North  Germany, 
except  Brandenburg,  Dncal  Saxony,  and  Brunswick-Wolfen- 
biittel,  became  Lutheran  within  three  years.  Still  it  has  to 
be  noticed  that  the  legal  recognition  was  accorded  to  the 
secular  authorities,  and  that  a  ruling  prince,  who  had  no 
very  settled  religious  convictions,  might  change  the  religion 
of  his  principality  from  political  or  selfish  motives.  It 
became  evident  in  1529  that  political  feeling  or  fear  of  the 
Emperor  was  much  stronger  than  resolutions  to  support 
the  evangelical  Reformation. 

Soon  after  the  Diet,  Philip  of  Hesse  committed  a 
political  blunder  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  his 
evangelical  •friends,  involved  disloyalty  to  the  Fatherland, 
made  them  chary  of  associating  themselves  with  him,  and 
greatly  weakened  the  Protestant  party.  For  most  of  these 
North  German  princes,  in  spite  of  their  clinging  to  the 
disruptive  territorial  principle,  had  a  rugged  conscientious 
patriotism  which  made  them  feel  that  no  good  German 
should  seek  the  aid  of  France  or  make  alliance  with  a 
Czech.  Many  of  the  Roman  Catholic  princes,  irritated  at 
the  spread  and  organisation  of  Lutheranism  which  followed 
the  decision  of  the  Diet  of  1626,  had  been  persecuting  by 
confiscation  of  goods  and  by  death  their  Lutheran  subjects. 
The  Landgrave  had  married  the  daughter  of  Duke  George 
of  Saxony,  and  he  knew  that  his  father-in-law  was  con- 
tinually uttering  threats  against  the  Elector  of  Saxony. 
Brooding  over  these  things,  Philip  became  gradually  con- 
vinced that  the  Romanist  princes  were  planning  a  deadly 
assault  on  the  Lutherans,  and  that  first  the  Elector  and 
then  he  himself  would  he  attacked  and  their  territories 
partitioned  among  the  conquerors.  He  had  no  proof,  but 
his  suspicions  were  strong.  Chance  brought  him  in  contact 
with  Otto  von  Pack,  the  steward  of  the  Chancery  of  Ducal 
Saxony,  who,  on  being  questioned,  admitted  that  the  sus- 

1 A  description  of  the  changes  In  organisation  and  wxmhlp  introduced 
after  Uw  decision  of  tk*  Diet  of  1629  ii  mornd  tot  a  MBjanto  chapter. 
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■  of  Philip  were  correct,  and  promised  to  procure  a 
oopy  of  the  treaty.  Pack  was  a  scoundrel.  No  each 
treaty  existed.  He  forged  a  document  which  he  declared 
to  be  a  copy  of  a  genuine  treaty,  and  got  4000  golden  for 
his  pains.  Philip  took  the  forgery  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony 
and  to  Lather,  both  of  whom  had  no  doubt  of  its  genuine 
character.  They  both,  however,  refused  to  agree  to  Philip's 
plan  of  seeking  assistance  outside  the  Empire.  The  Land- 
grave believed  the  situation  too  dangerous  to  be  faced 
passively.  He  tried  to  secure  the  assistance  of  Francis  of 
France  and  of  Zapolya,  the  determined  opponent  of  the 
House  of  Austria  in  Bohemia.  It  was  not  until  he  had 
fully  committed  himself  that  the  discovery  was  made  that 
the  document  he  had  trusted  in  was  nothing  but  a  forgery. 
His  hasty  action  in  appealing  to  France  and  Hungary  to 
interfere  in  the  domestic  concerns  of  the  Empire  was 
resented  by  his  co-religionists.  When  the  Diet  met  at 
Speyer,  the  Lutherans  were  divided  and  discredited.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  were  no  longer 
'  at  war,  and  the  clerical  members  nocked  to  the  Diet  in 
large  numbers. 

At  this  memorable  Diet  of  Speyer  (1529),  a  compact 
Soman  Catholic  majority  faced  a  weak  Lutheran  minority. 
The  Emperor,  through  his  commissioners,  declared  at  the 
outset  that  he  abolished,  "by  his  imperial  and  absolute 
authority  (MacMvollkominenheit),"  the  clause  in  the  ordinance 
of  1 5  2  6  on  which  the  Lutherans  had  relied  when  they  founded 
their  territorial  Churches ;  it  had  been  the  cause,  he  said,  "  of 
much  ill  counsel  and  misunderstanding"  The  majority  of 
the  Diet  upheld  the  Emperor's  decision,  and  the  practical 
effect  of  the  ordinance  which  was  voted  was  to  rescind 
that  of  1526.  It  declared  that  the  German  States  which 
had  accepted  the  Edict  of  Worms  should  continue  to  do 
so ;  which  meant  that  there  was  to  be  no  toleration  for 
Lutherans  in  Romanist  districts.  It  said  that  in  districts 
which  had  departed  from  the  Edict  no  further  innovations 
were  to  be  made,  save  that  no  one  was  to  be  prevented 
from  hearing  Mass ;  that  Beets  which  denied  the  sacrament 
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of  the  true  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  (Zwinglians)  should 
no  more  be  tolerated  than  Anabaptists.  What  was  moet 
important,  it  declared  that  no  ecclesiastical  body  should 
be  deprived  of  its  authority  or  revenues.  It  was  this 
last  clause  which  destroyed  all  possibility  of  creating 
Lutheran  Churches ;  for  it  meant  that  the  mediaeval  ecclesi- 
astical rule  was  everywhere  to  be  restored,  and  with  it 
the  right  of  bishops  to  deal  with  all  preachers  within  their 


5  2.  Ths  Frotett* 

It  was  this  ordinance  which  called  forth  the' celebrated 
Protest,  from  which  comes  the  name  Protestant.  The 
Protest  was  read  in  the  Diet  on  the  day  (April  19th,  1529) 
when  all  concessions  to  the  Lutherans  had  been  refused. 
Ferdinand  and  the  other  imperial  commissioners  would  not 
permit  its  publication  in  the  "  recess,"  and  the  protesters 
had  a  legal  instrument  drafted  and  published,  in  which  they 
embodied  the  Protest,  with  all  the  necessary  documents 
annexed.  The  legal  position  taken  was  that  the  unanim- 
ous decision  of  one  Diet  (1526)  could  not  be  rescinded 
by  a  majority  in  a  second  Diet  (1529).  The  Protesters 
declared  that  they  meant  to  abide  by  the  "  recess "  of 
1526;  that  the  "  recess "  of  1529  was  not  to  be  held 
binding  on  them,  because  they  were  not  consenting  parties. 
When  forced  to  make  their  choice  between  obedience  to 
God  and  obedience  to  the  Emperor,  they  were  compelled 
to  choose  the  former ;  and  they  appealed,  from  the  wrongs 
done  to  them  at  the  Diet,  to  the  Emperor,  to  the  next  free 
General  Council  of  Holy  Christendom,  or  to  an  ecclesi- 
astioal  congress  of  the  German  nation.  The  document 
was  signed  by  the  Elector  John  of  Saxony,  Margrave 
George  of  Brandenburg,  Dukes  Ernest  and  Francis  of 
Brunswick-Lunebnrg,  Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse,  and  Prince 
Wolfgang  of  Anhalt.  The  fourteen  cities  which  adhered 
were  Strasaburg,  Niirnberg,  Dim,  Constance,  Lindao,  Mem- 

>Vct,  QuMcKta  da  Reictolaga  nt  Sprier  in  1SS9  (Hamburg,  IMOJj 
Tittmutn,  Di*  Proiafation  *u  Sftytr  (Laipog,  1828). 
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mingen,  Kempten,  Nordlingen,  Heilbronn,  Beutlingen,  Isny, 
St  Gallen,  Weissenburg,  and  Windsheim.  Many  of  these 
cities  ware  Zwinglian  rather  than  Lutheran ;  but  all  united 
in  face  of  the  common  danger. 

The  Protest  at  Speyer  embodied  the  principle,  not  a  J 
new  one,  that  a  minority  of  German  States,  when  they  felt  ! 
themselves  oppressed  by  a  majority,  could  entrench  them- 
selves behind  the  laws  of  the  Empire;  and  the  idea  is 
seen  at  work  onward  to  the  Diet  of  1555,  when  it  was 
definitely  recognised.  Such  a  minority,  to  maintain  a  suc- 
cessful defence,  had  to  be  united  and  able  to  protect  itself 
by  force  if  necessary.  This  was  at  once  felt ;  and  three 
days  after  the  Protest  had  been  read  in  the  Diet  (April, 
22nd),  Electoral  Saxony,  Hesse,  and  the  cities  of  Straas- 
bnrg,  Ulm,  and  Nurnberg  had  concluded  a  "secret  and 
particular  treaty."  They  pledged  themselves  to  mutual 
defence  if  attacked  on  account  of  God'a  word,  whether  the 
onslaught  came  from  the  Swabian  League,  from  the  fieicha- 
rtgvment,  or  from  the  Emperor  himself.  Soon  after  the 
Diet,  proposals  were  brought  forward  to  make  the  compact 
effective  and  extensive,— one  drafted  by  representatives 
of  the  cities  and  the  other  by  the  Elector  of  Saxony, — 
which  provided  very  thoroughly  for  mutual  support;  but 
neither  took  into  account  the  differences  which  lay  behind 
the  Protest  These  divergences  were  strong  enough  to 
wreck  the  union.  «.__/ 

The  differences  which  separated  the  German  Protestants 
were  not  wholly  theological,  although  their  doctrinal  dis- 
putes were  most  in  evidence. 


|  3.  Luihtr  and  ZwingH 

A  movement  for  reformation,  which  owed  little  ox 
nothing  to  'Wittenberg,  had  been  making  rapid  progress  in 
Switzerland,  and  two  of  the  strongest  cantons,  Zurich  and 
Bern,  had  revolted  from  the  Roman  Church.  Its  leader, 
Huldreioh  Zwingli,  was  utterly  unlike  Luther  in  tempera' 
ment,  training,  and  environment. 
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He  had  never  gone  through  the  terrible  spiritual  con. 
flicts  which  had  marked  Lather  for  life,  and  had  made  him 
the  man  that  he  was.  No  deep  sense  of  personal  Bin  had 
ever  haunted  him,  to  make  his  early  manhood  a  burden  to 
him.  Long  after  he  had  become  known  as  a  Reformer,  he 
was  able  to  combine  a  strong  sense  of  moral  responsibility 
with  some  laxity  in  private  life.  Unlike  both  Luther  and 
Calvin,  he  was  not  the  type  of  man  to  be  leader  in  a 
deeply  spiritual  revival 

He  had  been  subjected  to  the  influences  of  Humanism 
from  his  childhood.  His  uncle,  Bartholomew  Zwingli, 
parish  priest  at  Wildhaus,  and  the  dean  of  Wesen,  under 
whose  charge  the  boy  was  placed,  had  a  strong  sympathy 
for  the  New  Learning,  and  the  boy  imbibed  it.  His 
young  intellect  was  fed  on  Homer  and  Pindar  and  Cicero ; 
and  all  his  life  he  esteemed  the  great^bgana  of  antiquity 
as  highly  as  he  did  any  Christian  asairH  If  it  can  be  said 
that  he  bent  before  the  dominating  hmuence  of  any  one 
man,  it  was  Erasmus  and  not  Lather  who  compelled  him 
to  admiration.  He  had  for  a  teacher  lipomas  Wyttenbach, 
who  was  half  Reformer  and  half  disciple  of  Erasmus ;  and 
learned  from  him  to  study  the  Scriptures  and  the  writings 
of  such  earlier  Church  Fathers  as  Origen,  Jerome,  and 
Chrysostom.  Like  many  another  Humanist  north  of  the 
Alps,  the  mystical  Christian  PJatonism  of  Pico  della 
Mirandola  had  some  influence  on  him.  He  had  never 
studied  the  Scholastic  Theology,  and  knew  nothing  of  the 
spell  it  cast  over  men  who  had  been  trained  in  it  Of  all 
the  Reformers,  Luther  was  the  least  removed  from  the 
medieval  way  of  looking  at  religion,  arid  Zwingli  had 
wandered  farthest  from  it. 

His  earliest  ecclesiastical  surroundings  were  also  different 
from  Luther's.  He  had  never  been  taught  in  childhood  to 
consider  the  Church  to  be  the  Pope's  House,  in  which  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  was  entitled  to  the  reverence  and  obedience 
due  to  the  house-father.  In  his  land  the  people  had  been 
long  accustomed  to  manage  their  own  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
The  greater  portion  of  Switzerland  had  known  bat  little 
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sitter  of  the  benefits  or  disadvantages  of  mediasval  episcopal 
role.  Church  property  paid  its  share  of  the  communal 
taxes,  and  even  the  monasteries  and  convents  were  liable 
to  civil  inspection.  If  a  stray  tourist  at  the  present  day 
wanders  into  the  church  which  is  called  the  Cathedral 
in  that  survival  of  ancient  mediaeval  repuhlics,  San  Marino, 
he  will  find  that  the  seats  of  the  "  consuls "  of  the  little 
republic  occupy  the  place  where  he  expects  to  find  the 
bishop's  chair.  The  civil  power  asserted  its  supremacy 
over  the  ecclesiastical  in  most  things -in — these  small 
mediaeval  republics.  The  Popes  needed  San  Marino  to 
be  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Malatesta  of  Bimini,  they 
hired  most  of  their  soldiers  from  the  Swiss  cantons,  and 
therefore  tolerated  many  things  which  they  would  not  have 
permitted  elsewhere. 

The  social  environment  of  the  Swiss  Reformer  was  very 
different  from  that  of  Luther.  He  was  a  free  Swiss  who 
had  listened  in  childhood  to  tales  of  the  heroic  fights  of 
Morgarten,  Sempach,  Morat,  and  Nancy,  and  had  imbibed 
the  hereditary  hatred  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg.  He  had 
no  fear  of  the  "  common  man,"  Luther's  bugbear  after 
the  Feasants'  War.  Orderly  democratic  life  was  the  air  he 
breathed,  and  what  reverence  Luther  had  for  the  Emperor 
"  who  protected  poor  people  against  the  Turk,"  and  for  the 
lords  of  the  soil,  Zwingli  paid  to  the  civic  fathers  elected 
by  a  popular  vote.  When  the  German  Reformer  thought 
of  Zwingli  he  was  always  muttering  what  Archbishop 
Parker  said  of  John  Knox — "God  keep  us  from  such 
visitations  as  Knockea  hath  attempted  in  Scotland ;  the 
people  to  be  orderers  of  things  I "  ' 

Owing  doubtless  to  this  republican  training,  Zwingli 
had  none  of  that  aloofness  from  political  affairs  which  was 
a  marked  characteristic  of  Luther.  He  believed  that  his 
mission  had  as  much  to  do  with  politics  as  with  religion, 
and  that  religious  reformation  was  to  be  worked  out  by 
political   forces,  whether  in   the  more  limited    sphere  of 

1  CdUmdor  qf  Stat*  Paptn,   Foreign  Strim,  qf  fJU  nig*  </  JUtabttk, 
wa-iseo,  p.  St. 
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Switzerland  or  In  larger  Germany.  He  had  never  taken 
a  step  forward  until  he  had  carried  along  with  him  the 
civic  authorities  of  Zurich.  His  advance  had  always  been 
calculated.  Luther's  Theses  (November  1517)  had  been 
the  volcanic  outburst  of  a  conscience  troubled  by  the  sight 
of  a  great  religious  scandal,  and  their  author  had  no  inten- 
tion of  doing  more  than  protesting  against  the  one  great 
evil ;  he  had  no  idea  at  the  time  where  his  protest  wag 
leading  him.  Zwingli'a  Theses  (January  1523)  were  the 
carefully  drafted  programme  »f .  a  Reformation  which  he 
meant  to  accomplish  by  degrees,  and  through  the  assistance 
of  the  Council  of  Zurich.  His  mind  was  full  of  political 
combinations  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  his  plans  of 
reformation.  As  early  as  1524  he  was  in  correspondence 
with  Firkheimer  about  the  possibility  of  a  league  between 
Niimberg  and  Zurich — two  powerful  Protestant  towns. 
This  league  did  not  take  shape.  But  in  1527  a  religious 
and  political  league  {das  ekristliche  BUrgerreeJU)  was  con- 
cluded between  Zurich  and  Constance,  an  imperial  German 
town;  St.  Gallon  joined  in  1528;  Biel,  Muhlhansen,  and 
Basel  in  1529;  even  Strassburg,  afraid  of  the  growing 
power  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  was  included  in  1630. 
The  feverish  political  activity  of  Zwingli  commended  him 
to  Philip  of  Hesse  almost  as  strongly  as  it  made  him 
disliked,  and  even  feared,  by  Ferdinand  of  Austria.  The 
Elector  of  Sazony  and  Luther  dreaded  his  influence  over 
"  the  young  man  of  Hesse." 

Melanchthon  was  the  first  to  insist  on  the  evil  influences 
of  Zwingli's  activity  for  the  peace  of  the  Empire.  He 
persuaded  himself  that  had  the  Lutherans  stood  alone  at 
Speyer,  the  Romanists  would  have  been  prepared  to  make 
concessions  which  would  have  made  the  Protest  needless. 
He  returned  to  Wittenberg  full  of  misgivings.  The  Protest 
might  lead  to  a  defiance  of  the  Emperor,  and  to  a  subversion 
of  the  Empire.  Was  it  right  for  subjects  to  defend  them 
selves  by  war  against  the  civil  power  which  was  orduned  of 
God  ?  "  My  conscience,"  he  wrote,  "  is  disquieted  because 
of  this  thing ;  I  am  half  dead  with  thinking  about  it" 
..,  Xooole 
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He  found  Lather  only  too  sympathetic ;  resolute  to 
maintain  that  if  the  prince  commanded  anything  which 
was  contrary  to  the  word  of  God,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
subject  to  offer  what  passive  resistance  he  was  able,  but 
that  it  was  never  right  to  oppose  him  actively  by  force 
of  arms.  Still  less  was  it  the  duty  of  a  Christian  man  to 
ally  himself  for  such  resistance  with  those  who  did  not 
hold  "  the  whole  truth  of  God."  Luther  would  therefore 
have  nothing  to  do  with  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive 
against  the  Emperor  with  cities  who  shared  in  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  errors  of  Zwingli 

This  meant  a  great  deal  more  than  a  break  with  the 
Swiss.  The  south  German  towns  of  Strasaburg,  Memmin- 
gen,  Constance,  Lindan,  and  others  were  more  Zwinglian 
than  Lutheran.  It  was  not  only  that  they  were  inclined 
to  the  more  radical  theology  of  the  Swiss  Reformer;  they 
found  that  his  method  of  organising  a  reformed  Church, 
drafted  for  the  needs  of  Zurich,  suited  their  municipal 
institutions  better  than  the  territorial  organisations  being 
adopted  by  the  Lutheran  Churches  of  North  Germany. 
To  Luther,  whose  views  of  the  place  of  the  "  common  man  " 
in  the  Church  had  been  changed  by  the  Feasants'  War, 
this  was  of  itself  a  danger  which  threatened  the  welfare 
of  the  infant  Churches.  It  made  ecclesiastical  government 
too  democratic ;  and  it  did  this  in  the  very  centres  where 
the  democracy  was  most  dangerous.  He  could  not  forget 
that  the  mob  of  these  German  towns  had  taken  part  hi 
the  recently  suppressed  social  revolution,  that  their  working- 
class  population  was  still  the  recruiting  ground  of  the  Ana- 
baptist sectaries,  and  that  at  Memmingen  itself  Zwinglian 
partisans  had  helped  to  organise  the  revolution,  and  to  link 
it  on  to  the  religious  awakening.  Besides,  the  attraction 
which  drew  these  German  cities  to  the  Swiss  might  lead 
to  larger  political  consequences  which  seemed  to  threaten 
what  unity  remained  to  the  German  Empire.  It  might 
result  in  the  detachment  of  towns  from  the  German  Father- 
land, and  in  the  formation  of  new  cantons  cut  adrift  from 
Germany  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  Swiss  Confederation. 
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§  4.    The  Marburg  Colloquy.1 

All  these  thoughts  were  in  the  minds  of  Lather  end 
of  his  fellow  theologians,  and  had  their  weight  with  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  when  their  refusal  to  join  rendered  the 
proposed  defensive  league  impossible.  No  one  was  more 
disappointed  than  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  ablest. 
political  leader  whom  the  German  Reformation  produced. 
He  knew  more  about  Zwingli  than  his  fellow  princes  in 
North  Germany;  he  had  a  keen  interest  in  theological 
questions ;  he  sympathised  to  some  extent  with  the  special 
opinions  of  Zwingli ;  and  be  bad  not  the  dread  of  demo- 
cracy which  possessed  Luther  and  his  Elector.  He  believed, 
rightly  as  events  showed,  that  differences  or  suspected  dif- 
ferences in  theology  were  the  strongest  causes  of  separation ; 
he  was  correct  in  supposing  that  the  Lutheran  divines 
through  ignorance  magnified  those  points  of  difference ;  and 
he  hoped  that  if  the  Lutherans  and  the  Swiss  could  be 
brought  together,  they  would  learn  to  know  each  other 
better.  So  he  tried  to  arrange  for  a  religious  conference 
in  his  castle  at  Marburg.  He  had  many  a  difficulty 
to  overcome  so  far  as  the  Lutherans  were  concerned. 
Neither  Luther  nor  Melanchthon  desired  to  meet  Zwingli. 
Melanchthon  thought  that  if  a  conference  was  to  be 
held,  it  would  be  much  better  to  meet  OecolampadiuB  and 
perhaps  some  learned  Romanists.  Zwingli,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  eager  to  meet  Luther.     He  responded  at  once. 

1  SOUBCSB :  Sehlrrmicli  er,  Brief*  itnd  Aden  m  der  QaehieliU  da  BtH- 
gitmsgcxprckhet  iu  Marburg,  1S89,  vnd  da  SlielutagtM  wu  Avgtburg,  1630 
(Goths,  187S) ;  Bucar,  HistorUcht  IfachrieKt  von  dan  OttprStk  nt  Marbvrt 
(Simler,  Sammlmtg,  IL  ii.  471  ff.);  RudolpM  Collini,  "Snmmt  Collo<|oii 
Mttrpurgenais,"  printed  Id  Hosptniw,  Hiitoria  saerammtaria,  U.  123M264, 
•nd  in  Zwingtii  Optra,  it.  175-1S0  (Zurich,  1841) ;  Brieger  In  ZeUtekrifl 
fBr  KinAngeschichU,  L  628  ff. 

Later  Books  :  Ebraid,  Das  Dogma  turn  htiligtn  Abmdmakl  vnd  tint 
Qachichte,  vol  ii.  (Frankfurt  a.  Jf.  ISifl  ;  the  author  Iim  uUaaified  tin 
■oeonnts  of  the  persons  present  at  the  con  faience,  and  given  a  combined 
description  of  the  discuiston,  pp.  808 n.  and 3117.);  Eriehson,  DasMarburgct 
BtlitimagapT&A  {StTtuabarg,  IS80)  ;  Bees,  LtUher  in  Marburg,  16*9  (Aw. 
"  r,  dT.  418-i31,  Berlin,  1801), 
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He  came,  without  waiting  for  leave  to  be  given  by  the 
Zurich  Council,  across  a  country  fall  of  enemies.  The 
conference  met  from  October  30th  to  November  5th,  1638. 
Lather  was  accompanied  by  Melanchthon,  Justus  Jonas, 
and  Cruciger,  Frederick  Mecum  from  Gotha,  Osiander  from 
Nurnberg,  Brenz  from  Hall,  Stephan  Agrioola  from  Augs- 
burg, and  others.  With  Zwingli  came  Oecolampadius, 
Bucer,  and  Hedio  from  Strasaburg,  Rudolph  Collin  (who 
has  left  the  fullest  account  of  the  discussion),  two  coun- 
cillors from  Basel  and  from  Zurich,  and  Jacob  Sturm  from 
Strasaburg.  After  a  preliminary  conference  between  Zwingli 
and  Melanchthon  on  the  one  hand,  and  Luther  and  Oecol- 
ampadins  on  the  other,  the  real  discussion  took  place  in 
the  great  hall  of  the  Castle.  The  tourist  is  still  shown 
the  exact  spot  where  the  table  which  separated  the  dis- 
putants was  placed. 

This  Marburg  Colloquy,  as  the  conference  was  called,  had 
important  results  for  good,  although  it  was  unsuccessful  in 
fulfilling  the  expectations  of  the  Landgrave.  It  showed  a 
real  and  substantial  harmony  between  the  two  seta  of 
theologians  on  all  points  save  one.  Fifteen  theological 
articles  (The  Marburg  Articles)  stated  the  chief  heads  of 
the  Christian  faith,  and  fourteen  were  signed  by  Luther 
and  by  Zwingli  The  one  subject  on  which  they  could 
not  come  to  an  agreement  was  the  relation  of  the  Body 
of  Christ  to  the  elements  Bread  and  Wine  in  the  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Supper.  It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  tha£ 
there  could  be  harmony  on  a  doctrinal  matter  on  which 
there  had  been  such  a  long  and  embittered  controversy. 

Both  theologians  found  in  the  medueval  doctrine  of 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Supper  what  they  believed  to  be  an 
overwhelming  error  destructive  to  the  spiritual  life.  It 
presupposed  that  a  priest;  in  virtue  of  mysterious  powers 
conferred  in  ordination,  could  give  or  withhold  from  the 
Christian  people  the  benefits  conveyed  in  the  Sacrament. 
It  asserted  that  the  priest  could  ohange  the  elements  Bread 
and  Wine  into  the  very  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  and 
that  unless  this  ohange  was  made  there  was  no  presence 
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of  Christ  in  the  sacrament,  and  no  possibility  of  sacramental 
grace  for  the  communicant.  Lather  attacked  the  problem 
as  a  mediaeval  Christian,  content,  if  he  was  able  to  purge 
the  ordinance  of  this  one  fault,  to  leave  all  else  as  he  found 
it  Zwiiigli  came  as  a  Humanist,  whose  fundamental  rule 
was  to  get  beyond  the  medieval  theology  altogether,  and 
attempt  to  discover  bow  the  earlier  Church  Fathers 
could  aid  him  to  solve  the  problem.  This  difference  in  . 
mental  attitude  led  them  to  approach  the  subject  from 
separate  sides ;  and  the  mediaeval  way  of  looking  at  the 
whole  subject  rendered  difference  of  approach  very  easy. 
The  medieval  Church  had  divided  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  into  two  distinct  parts — the  Mass  and  the 
Eucharist.1  The  Mass  was  inseparably  connected  with  the 
thought  of  the  great  Sacrifice  of  Christ  upon  the  Cross, 
and  the  Eucharist  with  the  thought  of  the  believer's  com* 
munion  with  the  Risen  Living  Christ.  Zwingli  attacked 
the  Romanist  doctrine  of  the  Mass,  and  Luther  sought  to 
give  an  evangelical  meaning  to  the  mediaeval  conception  of 
the  Eucharist.  Hence  the  two  Protestant  antagonists  were 
never  exactly  facing  each  other. 

Luther's  convent  studies  in  D'Ailly,  Biel,  and  their 
common  master,  William  of  Occam,  enabled  him  to  show 
that  there  might  be  the  presence  of  the  Glorified  Body  of 
Christ,  extended  in  space,  in  the  elements  Bread  and  Wine 
in  a  natural  way,  and  without  any  priestly  miracle :  and 
that  satisfied  him;  it  enabled  him  to  deny  the  priestly 
miracle  and  keep  true  in  the  most  literal  way  to  the  words 
of  the  institution,  "  This  is  My  Body." 

Zwingli,  on  the  other  hand,  insisted  that  the  primary 
reference  in  the  Lord's  Supper  was  to  the  death  of  Christ, 
and  that  it  was  above  all  things  a  commemorative  rite. 
He  transformed  the  mediaeval  Mass  into  an  evangelical 
sacrament,  by  placing  the  idea  of  commemoration  where 
the  medieval  theologian  had  pat  that  of  repetition,  and 
held  that  the  means  of  appropriation  was  faith  and  not 

1  Id  the  Cantata  and  Dtertt*  of  th*  Council  qf  Trmt  the  Swrtfloe  of  th* 
Kui  ii  defined  In  the  22nd  Session,  and  the  Eucharfit  to  th*  1 8th  flnrioa. 
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eating  with  the  mouth.  This  he  held  to  be  a  return  to 
the  belief  of  the  early  centuries,  before  the  conception  of 
the  sacrament  had  been  corrupted  by  pagan  ideas. 

Lrke  Luther,  be  served  himself  heir  to  the  work  of 
aarlier  theologians ;  but  he  did  not  go  to  Occam,  Biel,  or 
TV  A  illy,  as  the  German  Beformer  had  done.  Erasmus,  who 
had  no  liking  for  the  priestly  miracle  in  the  Mass,  and 
cared  little  for  a  rigid  literal  interpretation  of  the  words 
of  the  institution,  had  declared  that  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Supper  was  the  symbol  of  commemoration,  of  a  covenant 
with  God,  and  of  the  fellowship  of  all  believers  in  Christ, 
and  t'  a  commended  itself  to  Zwingli's  conception  of  the 
social  character  of  Christianity ;  but  he  was  too  much  a 
Christian  theologian  to  be  contented  with  such  a  vague 
idea  of  the  rite.  Many  theologians  of  the  later  Middle 
Ages,  when  speculation  was  more  free  than  it  could  be 
after  the  stricter-  definitions  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
had  tried  to  purify  and  spiritualise  the  beliefs  of  the 
Church  about  the  meaning  of  the  central  Christian  rite. 
Foremost  among  them  was  John  Wessel  (ft  1420-1489), 
with  his  long  and  elaborate  treatise,  Be  Sacramento  Eucha- 
rittiee.  He  had  taught  that  the  Lord's  Supper  is  the  rite 
in  which  the  death  of  Christ  is  presented  to  and  appro- 
priated by  the  believer;  that  it  is  above  all  things  a 
commemoration  of  that  death  and  a  communion  or  par- 
ticipation in  the  benefits  which  followed  ;  that  communion 
with  the  spiritual  presence  of  Jesus  is  of  far  more  im- 
portance than  any  corporeal  contact  with  the  Body  of 
Christ;  and  that  this  communion  is  shared  in  through 
faith.  These  thoughts  had  been  taken  over  by  Christopher 
Honius,  a  divine  of  the  Netherlands,  who  had  enforced 
them  by  insisting  that  our  Lord's  discourse  in  the  6th 
chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel  had  reproved  any  materialistic 
conception  of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  and  that  there/on  the 
words  of  the  institution  must  not  be  taken  in  their  rigid 
literal  meaning.  He  had  been  the  first  to  suggest  that 
the  word  t*  in  "This  is  My  Body"  must  mean  rignijUa. 
Wessel  and  Honing  were  the  predecease  rs  of  Zwingli,  and 
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be  wore  their  thoughts  into  his  doctrine  of  the  Lard** 
Sapper.  It  should  be  remembered  that  Luther  had  also 
been  acquainted  with  the  labours  of  Weasel  and  of  Honiua, 
and  that  so  far  from  attracting  they  had  repelled  him, 
simply  because  he  thought  they  failed  to  give  the  respect 
due  to  the  literal  meaning  of  the  words  of  the  institution. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Luther  knew  Zwingli 
only  aa  in  some  way  connected  with  Andrew  Bodenstein 
of  Carlstadt  Carlstadt  had  professed  to  accept  the  theory 
of  HoniuB  about  the  nature  of  the  relation  of  the  Presence 
of  Christ  to  the  elements  of  Bread  and  Wine — saying  that 
the  latter  were  signs,  and  nothing  more,  of  the  former.  A 
controversy  Boon  raged  in  Wittenberg  to  the  scandal  of 
German  Protestantism.  Luther  insisted  more  and  more  on 
the  necessity  of  the  Presence  in  the  elements  of  the  Body 
of  Christ  "  corporeally  extended  in  space  " ;  while  Carlstadt 
denied  that  Presence  in  any  sense  whatsoever.  Luther 
insisted  with  all  the  strength  of  language  at  his  command 
that  the  literal  sense  of  the  words  of  the  institution  must 
be  preserved,  and  that  the  words  "  This  is  My  Body " 
must  refer  to  the  Bread  and  to  the  Wine ;  while  Carlstadt 
thought  it  was  more  likely  that  while  using  the  words  our 
Lord  pointed  to  His  own  Body,  or  if  not,  that  religious 
conviction  compelled  another  interpretation  than  the  one 
on  which  Lather  insisted. 

The  dust  of  all  this  controversy  was  in  the  eyee  of 
the  theologians  when  they  met  at  Marburg,  and  prevented 
them  carefully  examining  each  others  doctrinal  positiro. 
In  all  essential  matters  Luther  and  Zwingli  were  not  so  far 
apart  as  each  supposed  the  other  to  be.  Their  respective 
theories,  pat  very  shortly,  may  be  thus  summed  up. 

Zwingli,  looking  mainly  at  the  medieval  doctrine  of 
the  Mass,  taught:  (1)  The  Lord's  Supper  is  not  a  repetit-um 
of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  on  the  CroaB,  but  a  commemoration 
of  that  sacrifice  once  offered  up ;  and  the  elements  are 
not  a  newly  offered  Christ,  but  the  signs  of  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  the  Christ  who  was  once  for  all  offered  on  Cal- 
vary. (2)  That  forgiveness  for  sin  is  not  won  \>j  partaking 
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in  a  newly  offered  Christ,  but  by  believing  in  a  Christ  once 
offered  up.  (3)  That  the  benefits  of  the  work  of  Christ 
are  always  appropriated  by  faith,  and  that  the  atonement 
ia  so  appropriated  in  the  sacrament,  whereby  Christ  be- 
comes oar  food ;  hat  the  food,  being  neither  carnal  nor 
corporeal,  is  not  appropriated  by  the  mouth,  bat  by  faith 
indwelling  in  the  soul  Therefore  there  is  a  Real  Presence 
of  Christ  in  the  sacrament,  but  it  is  a  spiritual  Presence, 
not  a  corporeal  one.  A  real  and  living  faith  always 
involves  the  union  of  the  believer  with  Christ,  and  there- 
fore the  Real  Presence  of  Christ ;  and  the  Presence  of 
Christ,  which  is  in  every  act  of  faith,  is  in  the  sacrament 
to  the  faithful  partaker.  (4)  That  while  the  Lord's  Supper 
primarily  refers  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  while  the 
elements,  Bread  and  Wine,  are  the  symbols  of  the  crucified 
Body  of  Christ,  the  partaking  of  the  elements  is  also  a 
symbol  and  pledge  of  an  ever-renewed  living  onion  with 
the  Risen  Christ.  (5)  That  as  our  Lord  Himself  has 
specially  warned  His  followers  against  thinking  of  feeding 
on  Him  in  any  corporeal  or  carnal  manner  (John  vl),  the 
words  of  the  institution  cannot  be  taken  in  a  strictly  literal 
fashion,  and  the  phrase  "  This  is  My  Body "  means  "  This 
signifies  My  Body."  The  fourth  position  had  been  rather 
implicitly  held  than  explicitly  stated. 

Luther,  looking  mainly  at  the  mediceval  doctrine  of  the 
Eucharist  ''aught:  (1)  That  the  primary  use  of  the  sacra- 
ment was  to  bring  believing  communicants  into  direct 
touch  with  the  Living  Risen  Christ.  (2)  That  to  this  end 
there  must  be  in  the  Bread  and  Wine  the  local  Presence 
of  the  Glorified  Body  of  Christ,  which  he  always  conceived 
as  "  body  extended  in  space " ;  the  communicants,  coming 
into  touch  with  this  Body  of  Christ,  have  communion  with 
Him,  such  as  His  disciples  had  on  earth  and  as  His  saints 
now  have  in  heaven.  (3)  That  this  local  Presence  of 
Christ  does  not  presuppose  any  special  priestly  miracle,  for, 
in  virtue  of  its  ubiquity,  the  Glorified  Body  of  Christ  is 
evtryichere  naturally,  and  therefore  is  in  the  Bread  and  in 
the  Wine ;  this  natural  Presence  becomes  a  sacramental 
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Presence  because  of  the  promise  of  God  attached  to  the  re- 
verent and  believing  partaking  of  the  sacrament.  (4)  That 
communion  with  the  living  Risen  Christ  implies  the 
appropriation  of  the  Death  of  Christ,  and  of  the  Atonement 
won  by  this  death;  but  this  last  thought  of  Luther's, 
which  is  Zwingli's  first  thought,  lies  implicitly  in  his 
teaching  without  being  dwelt  upon. 

The  two  theories,  so  far  as  doctrinal  teaching  goes, 
are  supplementary  to  each  other  rather  than  antagonists. 
Each  has  a  weak  point  Luther's  depends  on  a  question- 
able mediaeval  idea  of  ubiquity,  and  Zwingli's  on  a  somewhat 
shallow  exegesis.  It  was  unfortunate,  but  only  natural, 
that  when  the  two  theological  leaders  were  brought  together 
at  Marburg,  instead  of  seeking  the  mutual  points  of  agree- 
ment, each  should  attack  the  weak  point  in  the  other's 
theory.  Luther  began  by  chalking  the  words  Hoe  est 
Corpus  Meum  on  the  table  before  him,  and  by  Baying,  "  I 
take  these  words  literally ;  if  anyone  does  not,  I  shall  not 
argue  but  contradict " ;  and  Zwingli  spent  all  his  argumen- 
tative powers  in  disputing  the  doctrine  of  ubigwity.  The 
long  debate  went  circling  round  these  two  points  and  could 
never  be  got  away  from  them.  Zwingli  maintained  that 
the  Body  of  Christ  was  at  the  Bight  Hand  of  God,  and 
could  not  be  present,  extended  in  space,  in  the  elements, 
which  were  signs  representing  what  was  absent.  Luther 
argued  that  the  Body  of  Christ  was  in  the  elements,  as,  to 
use  his  own  illustration,  the  sword  is  present  in  the  sheath. 
As  a  soldier  could  present  his  sheathed  sword  and  say, 
truly  and  literally,  This  is  my  sword,  although  nothing  but 
the  sheath  was  visible  ;  so,  although  nothing  could  be  Been 
or  felt  but  Bread  and  Wine,  these  elements  in  the  Holy 
Supper  could  be  literally  and  truly  called  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ 

The  substantial  harmony  revealed  in  the  fourteen 
articles  which  they  all  could  sign  showed  that  the  Germans 
and  the  Swiss  had  one  faith.  Bat  Lather  insisted  that 
their  difference  on  the  Sacrament  of  the  Supper  pre- 
vented them  becoming  one  visible  brotherhood,  and  the 
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immediate  purpose  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  was  not 
fulfilled. 

Undaunted  by  bis  defeat,  Philip  next  attempted  a  less 
comprehensive  union.  If  Lather  and  Zwingli  could  not  be 
included  within  the  one  brotherhood,  might  not  the  German 
cities  of  the  south  and  the  Lutheran  princes  be  brought 
together  ?  Another  conference  was  arranged  at  Sohwabach 
(October  1529),  when  a  series  of  theological  articles  were 
to  be  presented  for  agreement  Luther  prepared  seventeen 
articles  to  be  set  before  the  conference.  They  were  baaed 
on  the  Marburg  Articles;  but  as  Luther  had  stated  his 
own  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Supper  in  its  most  uncompro- 
mising form,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  delegates 
from  the  southern  cities  hesitated  to  sign.  They  said  that 
the  confession  (for  the  articles  took  that  form)  was  not  in 
conformity  with  the  doctrines  preached  among  them,  and 
that  they  would  need  to  consult  their  fellow-citizens  before 
committing  them  to  it  Thus  Philip's  attempts  to  unite 
the  Protestants  of  Germany  failed  a  second  time,  and  a 
divided  Protestantism  awaited  the  coming  of  the  Emperor, 
who  had  resolved  to  solve  the  religious  difficulty  in  person. 

§  5.  The  Emperor  in  Germany. 

Charles  v.  was  at  the  zenith  of  his  power.  The  sickly 
looking  youth  of  Worms  had  become  a  grave  man  of 
thirty,  whose  nine  years  of  unbroken  success  had  made  him 
the  most  commanding  figure  in  Europe.  He  had  quelled 
the  turbulent  Spaniards ;  he  had  crushed  his  brilliant  rival 
of  France  at  the  battle  of  Pavia ;  he  had  humbled  the  Pope, 
and  had  taught  His  Holiness  in  the  Sack  of  Borne  the 
danger  of  defying  the  Head  of  the  Holy  Boman  Empire  ; 
and  he  had  compelled  the  reluctant  Pontiff  to  invest  him 
with  the  imperial  crown.  He  had  added  to  and  con- 
solidated the  family  possessions  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg, 
and  but  lately  his  brother  Ferdinand  had  won,  in  name  at 
least,  the  crowns  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary.  He  was  now 
determined  to  visit  Germany,  and  by  his  personal  presence 
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and  influence  to  end  the  religioua  difficulty  which  was 
distracting  that  portion  of  hie  vast  dominions.  He  also 
meant  to  secure  the  succession  to  the  Empire  for  hia 
brother  Ferdinand,  by  procuring  his  election  as  King  of  the 
Romans. 

Charles  came  from  Italy  over  the  Brenner  Pass  in  the 
spring  time,  and  was  magnificently  received  by  the  Tyrolese, 
eager  to  do  all  honour  to  the  grandson  of  their  beloved 
Kaiser  Max  His  letters  to  his  brother,  written  on  the 
stages  of  the  journey,  reveal  as  fully  as  that  reserved  soul 
could  unbosom  itself,  his  plans  for  the  pacification  of 
Germany.  He  meant  to  use  every  persuasion  possible, 
to  make  what  compromises  his  conscience  permitted  (for 
Catholicism  was  a  faith  with  Charles),  to  effect  a  peaceful 
settlement  But  if  these  failed,  he  was  determined  to 
crush  the  Reformation  by  force.  He  never  seems  to  have 
doubted  that  he  would  succeed.  Never  a  thought  crossed 
his  mind  that  he  was  about  to  encounter  a  great  spiritual 
force  whose  depth  and  intensity  he  was  unable  to  measure, 
and  which  was  slowly  creating  a  new  world  unknown  to 
himself  and  to  his  contemporaries.  While  at  Innsbruck  be 
invited  the  Elector  of  Saxony  to  visit  him,  and  was  some- 
what disappointed  that  the  Lutheran  prince  did  not 
accept ;  but  this  foretaste  of  trouble  did  not  give  him  any 


The  summons  to  the  Diet,  commanding  the  Electors, 
princes,  and  all  the  Estates  of  the  Empire  to  meet  at 
Augsburg  on  the  8th  of  April  1530,  had  been  issued  when 
Charles  was  at  Bologna.  No  threats  marred  the  invitation. 
The  Emperor  announced  that  he  meant  to  leave  all  past 
errors  to  the  judgment  of  the  Saviour ;  that  he  wished  to 
give  a  charitable  hearing  to  every  man's  opinions,  thoughts, 
and  ideas ;  and  that  his  only  desire  was  to  secure  that  all 
might  live  under  the  one  Christ,  in  one  Commonwealth, 
one  Church,  and  one  Unity.1  He  left  Innsbruck  on  the 
6th  of  June,  and,  travelling  slowly,  reached  the  bridge  on 

>  SohtarmMhM,   B-Htf.  wnI  Ad**  n  dtr   Ottchiehtt  dn   Rdifa***. 
QriUm  m  Jbrtwy  md  dm  Xttdutagm  »  Attfitmrg,  1630,  pp.  83,  U, 
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the  Lech,  a  little  distance  from  Augsburg,  on  the  evening 
of  the  15  th.  There  he  found  the  great  princes  of  the 
Empire,  who  had  been  waiting  his  arrival  from  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  They  alighted  to  do  him  reverence,  and 
he  graciously  dismounted  also,  and  greeted  them  with  all 
courtesy.  Charles  had  brought  the  papal  nuncio,  Cardinal 
Campeggio,  in  his  train.  Most  of  the  Electors  knelt  to 
receive  the  cardinal's  blessing ;  but  John  of  Saxony  stood 
holt  upright,  and  refused  the  proffered  benediction. 

The  procession — one  of  the  most  gorgeous  Germany 
had  ever  seen — was  marshalled  for  the  ceremonial  entry 
into  the  town.  The  retinues  of  the  Electors  were  all  in 
their  appropriate  colours  and  arms — Saxony,  by  ancient 
prescriptive  right,  leading  the  van.  Then  came  the 
Emperor  alone,  a  baldaohino  carried  over  bis  head.  He 
had  wished  the  nuncio  and  his  brother  to  ride  beside  him 
under  the  canopy ;  but  the  Germans  would  not  suffer  it ; 
no  Pope's  representative  was  to  be  permitted  to  ride 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  head  of  the  German  Empire 
entering  the  most  important  of  his  imperial  cities.1 

Augsburg  was  then  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity. 
It  was  the  great  trading  centre  between  Italy  and  the 
Levant  and  the  towns  of  Northern  Europe.  It  was  the 
home  of  the  Welsers  and  of  the  luggers,  the  great  capitalists 
of  the  later  mediaeval  Europe.  It  boasted  that  its  citizens 
were  the  equals  of  princes,  and  that  its  daughters,  in  that 
age  of  deeply  rooted  class  distinctions,  bad  married  into 
princely  houses.  To  this  day  the  name  of  one  of  its  streets  ■ 
— Philippine  Welser  Strasse — commemorates  the  wedding 
of  an  heiress  of  the  Welsers  with  an  archduke  of  Austria  ; 
and  the  wall  decorations  of  the  old  houses  attest  the 
ancient  magnificence  of  the  city.1 

At  the  gates  of  the  town,  the  clergy,  singing  Advenuti 

1  Than  an  sevoral  contemporary  accounts  of  thin  meeting  it  the  bridge 
of  tike  Leah,  and  of  the  prooeenon ;  for  one,  see  Sahlrrmaohar,  BrUf*  *moT 
Attm,  ete.  pp.  Si-E7. 

1  It  wu  ft  eomewhat  doubtful  honour  for  a  city  to  be  choean  u  the  meet- 
ing piece  of  •  Diet  The  bargheri  of  Augsburg  hired  2000  ludekneohta  te 
protect  them  daring  the  mrion  (Schirmucher,  Britft  *mw)  Aett*,  p. 
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dttuUrdbilit,  met  the  procession.  All,  Emperor,  clergy, 
princes,  and  their  retinues,  entered  the  cathedral.  The 
Te  Deum  was  sung,  and  the  Emperor  received  the  benedic- 
tion. Then  the  procession  was  re-formed,  and  accompanied 
Charles  to  his  lodgings  in  the  Bishop' 3  Palace. 

There  the  Emperor  made  hia  first  attempt  on  his 
Lutheran  subjects.  He  invited  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
George  of  Brandenburg,  Philip  of  Hesse,  and  Francis  of 
Lthieburg  to  accompany  him  to  bis  private  apartments. 
He  told  them  that  he  had  been  informed  that  they  had 
brought  their  Lutheran  preachers  with  them  to  Augsburg, 
and  that  he  would  expect  them  to  keep  them  silent  during  | 
the  sittings  of  the  Diet.  They  refused.  Then  Charles  J 
asked  them  to  prohibit  controversial  sermons.  This  request 
was  also  refused.  In  the  end  Charles  reminded  them  that 
his  demand  was  strictly  within  the  decision  of  1526  ;  that 
the  Emperor  was  lord  over  the  imperial  cities;  and  be 
promised  them  that  he  would  appoint  the  preachers  himself, 
and  that  there  would  be  no  sermons — only  the  reading  of 
Scripture  without  comment  This  was  agreed  to.  He 
next  asked  them  to  join  him  in  the  Corpus  Christi  proces- 
sion on  the  following  day.  They  refused — Philip  of  Hesse 
with  arguments  listened  to  by  Ferdinand  with  indignation, 
and  by  Charles  with  indifference,  probably  because  he  did 
not  understand  German.  The  Emperor  insisted.  Then 
old  George  of  Brandenburg  stood  forth,  and  told  His 
Majesty  that  he  could  not,  and  would  not  obey.  It  was  a 
short,  rugged  speech,  though  eminently  respectful,  and 
ended  with  these  words,  which  dew  over  Germany,  kindling 
hearts  as  fire  lights  flax  :  "  Before  I  would  deny  my  God 
and  His  Evangel,  I  would  rather  kneel  down  here  before 
your  Majesty  and  have  my  head  struck  off," — and  the 
old  man  hit  the  Bide  of  his  neck  with  the  edge  of  his  band 
Charles  did  not  need  to  know  German  to  understand 
"  Not  head  off,  dear  prince,  not  head  off,"  he  said  kindly  in 
his  Flemish-German  (Nit  Kop  ab,  lover  Font,  nit  Sop  ab). 
Charles  walked  in  procession  through  the  streets  of  Augs- 
burg on  a  blazing  hot  day,  stooping  under  a  heavy  purple 
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mantle,  with  a  superfluous  candle  sputtering  in  his  hand ; 
but  the  evangelical  princes  remained  in  their  lodgings,1 

§  C.  The  Diet  of  Augsburg  1530} 
The  Diet  was  formally  opened  on  Jane  20th  (UI30), 
and  in  the  Propotition  or  Speech  from  the  Throne  it  was 
announced  that  the  Assembly  would  be  invited  to  discuss 
armament  against  the  Turk,  and  that  His  Majesty  was 
anxious,  "  by  fair  and  gentle  means,''  to  end  the  religious 
differences  which  were  distracting  Germany.  The  Pro- 
testants were  again  invited  to  give  the  Emperor  in  writing 
their  opinions  and  difficulties.  It  was  resolved  to  take 
the  religious  question  first.  On  June  24th  the  Lutherans 
were  ready  with  their  "  statement  of  their  grievances  and 
opinions  relating  to  the  faith.''  Next  day  (June  25th)  the 
Diet  met  in  the  hall  of  the  Episcopal  Palace,  and  what  is 
known  as  the  Augsburg  Confession  was  read  by  the  Saxon 
Chancellor,  Dr.  Christian  Bayer,  in  such  a  clear  resonant 
voice  that  it  was  heard  not  only  by  the  audience  within 
the  chamber,  but  also  by  the  crowd  which  thronged  the 
court  outside.1  When  the  reading  was  ended,  Chancellor 
Briick  handed  the  document  and  a  duplicate  in  Latin  to 
the  Emperor.  They  were  signed  by  the  Elector  of  Saxony 
and  his  son  John  Frederick,  by  George,  Margrave  of 
Brandenburg,  the  Dukes  Ernest  and  Francis  of  Ltineburg, 
the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  Prince  Wolfgang  of  Anhalt,  and 
the  delegates  of  the  cities  of  Kurnberg  and  Reutlingen. 
These  princes  knew  the  danger  which  threatened  them  in 
putting  their  names  to  the  Confession.  The  theologians 
of  Saxony  besought  their  Elector  to  permit  their  names 

i  FBrstamsnn,  JTrkitndmbttA,  etc  i  263,  371 ;  SoMrnnuhar,  Brit/i  und 
Ad**,  eta.  p.  69  end  note. 

*  Sources  i  Schimnaoher,  BrUfe  und  Actm;  FiJntenuuui,  Urleundm- 
HA  m  dar  OuektehU  da  Rtichilagi  at  Attgfavrg,  2  rob.  (Halle,  1838- 
1816) ;  end  ArthivfUr  M*  OttekidU*  der  kirdJ,  Reformation  (Halls,  1831). 

LeTBK  Books  >  Morita  Facial,  Oachiehlt  da  StiOMagt  m  Angnlmrf 
(Lstprig,  1SS0). 

*  Sohimnacher,  Sritft  %nd  Attn*,  eta.  p.  90. 
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to  stand  alone ;  but  he  answered  calmly,  I,  too,  wiU  otmfeia 
my  Christ.  He  was  not  a  brilliant  man  like  Philip  of 
Hesse.  He  was  unpretentious,  peace-loving,  and  retiring 
by  nature — John  the  Steadfast,  bis  people  called  him. 
Recent  historians  have  dwelt  on  the  conciliatory  attitude 
and  judicial  spirit  manifested  by  the  Emperor  at  this  Diet, 
and  they  are  justified  in  doing  so ;  but  the  mailed  hand 
sometimes  showed  itself.  Charles  refused  to  invest  John 
with  his  Electoral  dignities  in  the  usual  feudal  fashion, 
and  his  entourage  whispered  that  if  the  Elector,  waa  not 
amenable  to  the  Emperor's  arguments,  he  might  find  the 
electorate  taken  from  him  and  bestowed  on  the  kindred 
House  of  Ducal  Saxony,  which  in  the  person  of  Duke 
George  so  stoutly  supported  the  old  religion.1  While 
possessing  that  "  laudable,  if  crabbed  constitutionalism 
which  was  the  hereditary  quality  of  the  Ernestine  line  of 
Saxony,"1  he  had  a  genuine  affection  for  the  Emperor. 
Both  recognised  that  this  Diet  of  Augsburg  had  separated 
them  irrevocably.  "  Uncle,  Uncle,"  said  Charles  to  Elector 
John  at  their  parting  interview,  "  I  did  not  expect  this 
from  you."  The  Elector's  eyes  filled  with  tears ;  he  could 
not  speak ;  he  turned  away  in  silence  and  left  the  city  soon 
afterwards.1 

|  7.  The  Auy&nvrg  C'onfemo*.1 

The  Augsburg  Confession  (Cmftaio  Avgvstana)  was 
what  it  claimed  to  be,  a  statement  of  "  opinion  and  griev- 
ances," and  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  full  exposition  of 
doctrinal  tenets.  The  men  who  wrote  it  (Melanchthon 
was  responsible  for  the  phraseology)  and  presented  it  to 

1  The  tbiMt  b  woorded  In  Anhtr  fttr  SAwimrtMlu  OmM*U  mi 
Lmdfbtndt,  L  278. 

1  Armstrong,  TKt  Bmpnr  Okarlt*  P.,  L  244. 

■  Fanrtamum,  Anhiv,  p.  906. 

•Son**;  Tb>  OrmU  «/  0*  AmpHorf  ProUtamt  OkrWm  Okmlm 
(London,  1877),  p.  t  j  at  ffWny  <tf  On  Ontdi  of  OkritUndam  (London, 
1877),  pp.  220  ff.;  Tach&kert,  Die  Augsburgische  Konftiion  (Leipiig, 
1901). 
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the  Diet,  claimed  to  belong  to  the  ancient  and  visible 
Catholic  Church,  and  to  believe  in  all  the  articles  of  faith 
Bet  forth  by  the  Universal  Church,  and  particularly  in  the 
Apostle^  and  Nicene  Creeds;  bat  they  maintained  that 
abuses  had  crept  in  which  obscured  the  ancient  doctrines. 
The  Confession  showed  why  they  could  not  remain  in  con- 
nection with  an  unreformed  Church.  Their  position  is 
exactly  denned  in  the  opening  sentence  of  the  second  part 
of  the  Confession.  "  Inasmuch  aa  the  Churches  among  us 
dissent  in  no  articles  of  faith  from  the  Holy  Scriptures 
nor  the  Church  Catholic,  arid  only  omit  a  few  of  certain 
abuses,  which  are  (novel,  and  have  crept  in  with  time  partly 
and  in  part  have  been  introduced  by  violence,  and  contrary 
to  the  purport  of  the  canons,  we  beg  that  your  Imperial 
Majesty  would  clemently  hear  both  what  ought  to  be 
changed,  and  what  are  the  reasons  why  people  ought  not 
to  be  forced  against  their  conscience  to  observe  these  abuses." 
The  Confession  is  often  represented  as  an  attempt  to 
minimise  the  differences  between  Lutherans  and  Romanists 
and  exaggerate  those  between  Lutherans  and  Zwinglians, 
and  there  ore  some  grounds  for  the  statement  Melanchthon 
had  come  back  from  the  Diet  of  Speyer  (1629)  convinced 
that  if  the  Lutherans  had  separated  themselves  more 
thoroughly  from  the  cities  of  South  Germany  there  would 
have  been  more  chance  of  a  working  compromise,  and  it 
is  only  natural  to  expect  that  the  idea  should  colour  his 
sketch  of  the  Lutheran  position  at  Augsburg.  Yet  in  the 
main  the  assertion  is  wrong.  The  distinctively  Protestant 
conception  of  the  spiritual  priesthood  of  all  believers  in- 
spires the  whole  document ;  and  this  can  never  be  brought 
into  real  harmony  with  the  Romanist  position  and  claims. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  state  Romanist  and  Protestant  doc- 
trine in  almost  identical  phrases,  provided  this  one  great 
dogmatic  difference  be  for  the  moment  set  on  one  side. 
The  conferences  at  Regeusburg  in  1541  (April  27-May  22) 
proved  as  much.  No  one  will  believe  that  Calvin  would  be 
inclined  to  minimise  the  differences  between  Protestants  and 
Romanists,  yet  he  voluntarily  signed  the  Augsburg  Con- 

■Google 
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feasion,  and  did  so,  be  says,  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
author  (Melanchthon)  understood  it.  This  Augsburg  Con- 
fession and  Luther's  Short  Catechism  are  the  symbolical 
books  still  in  ubo  in  all  Lutheran  churches. 

The  Avjjsburg  Confession  (Conftssio  Augustana)  it 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  expressing  the  views  held 
by  those  who  signed  it,  and  the  second  stating  the  error* 
they  protested  against  The  form  and  language  alike 
show  that  the  authors  had  no  intention  of  framing  an 
exhaustive  syllabus  of  theological  opinions  or  of  imposing 
its  articles  as  a  changeless  system  of  dogmatic  truth 
They  simply  meant  to  express  what  they  united  in  be* 
lieving.  Such  phrases  as  our  Churches  teach,  it  is  taught, 
such  and  such  opinions  are  falsely  attributed  to  us,  make 
that  plain.  In  the  first  part  the  authors  show  how  much 
they  hold  in  common  with  the  mediaeval  Church  ;  how  they 
abide  by  the  teaching  of  St.  Augustine,  the  great  theo- 
logian of  the  West;  how  they  differ  from  more  radical 
Protestants  like  the  Zwinglians,  and  repudiate  the  teachings 
of  the  Anabaptists.  The  Lutheran  doctrine  of  Justification 
by  Faith  is  given  very  clearly  and  briefly  in  a  section  by 
itself,  but  it  is  continually  referred  to  and  shown  to  be 
the  basis  of  many  portions  of  their  common  Bystem  of 
belief.  In  the  second  part  they  state  what  things  compel 
them  to  dissent  from  the  views  and  practices  of  the 
mediawal  Church — the  enforced  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  the 
sacrificial  character  of  the  Mass,  the  necessity  of  auricular 
confession,  monastic  vows,  and  the  confusion  of  spiritual 
and  secular  authority  exhibited  in  the  German  episcopate. 

The  origin  of  the  document  was  this.  When  the 
Kmporor's  proclamation  summoning  the  Diet  reached 
Saxony,  Chancellor  Gregory  Briick  suggested  that  the 
Saxon  theologians  should  prepare  a  statement  of  their 
opinions  which  might  be  presented  to  the  Emperor  if 
called  for.1     This  was  done.     The  theologians  went  to  the 

1  Frfntenunn,  Urkwndenbwh,  L  80 1  the  worthy  Chancellor  thought  that 
thn  document  ihoold  tw  drafted  "lnft  grflndUohw  bewemng  dcmalbigon  Mi 
(Cttliohsr  •ahriflt" 
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Schwabach  Articles,  and  Melanchthon  revised  them,  re- 
stated them,  and  made  them  as  inoffensive  as  he  could. 
The  document  was  meant  to  give  the  minimum  for  which 
the  Protestants  contended,  and  Melanchthon's  concilia- 
tory spirit  shows  itself  throughout.  It  embalms  at  the 
same  time  some  of  Luther's  trenchant  phrases :  "  Chris- 
tian perfection  is  this,  to  fear  God  sincerely ;  and  again,  to 
conceive  great  faith,  and  to  trust  assuredly  that  God  is 
pacified  towards  as  for  Christ's  sake ;  to  ask,  and  certainly 
to  look  for,  help  from  God  in  all  our  affairs  according  to 
our  calling ;  and  outwardly  to  do  good  works  diligently, 
and  to  attend  to  our  vocation.  In  these  things  doth  true 
perfection  and  the  true  worship  of  God  consist :  it  doth  not 
consist  in  being  unmarried,  in  going  about  begging,  nor  in 
wearing  dirty  clothes."  His  indifference  to  forms  of 
Church  government  and  his  readiness  to  conserve  the  old 
appears  in  the  sentence :  "  Now  our  meaning  is  not  to  have 
rule  taken  from  the  bishops ;  but  this  one  thing  only  is 
requested  at  their  hands,  that  they  would  suffer  the  gospel 
to  be  purely  taught,  and  that  they  would  relax  a  few 
observances,  which  cannot  be  observed  without  sin." 

'When  the  Bomanist  theologians  presented  their  Con- 
futation of  this  Confession  to  the  Emperor,  it  was  again 
left  to  Melanchthon  to  draft  an  answer — the  Apology  of 
the  Augsburg  Confession.  The  Apology  is  about  seven 
tiny*  longer  than  the  Confession,  and  is  a  noble  and 
learned  document.  The  Emperor  refused  to  receive  it, 
and  Melanchthon  spent  a  long  time  over  it  before  it  was 
allowed  to  be  seen. 

After  taking  counsel  with  the  Bomanist  princes  {die 
Chur  mid  Fursten  so  bepstisch  gewcsen),1  it  was  resolved  to 
hand  the  Confession  to  a  committee  of  Bomanist  theo- 
logians whom  the  cardinal  nuncio  *  undertook  to  bring  to- 

1  Sohimnacher,  BrUfa  vnd  AeUn,  etc  p.  98. 

1  ChtrlM  knew  well  that  the  nanolo  would  ernrt  all  hta  influence  to 
pre"ont  a  settlement.  In  anticipation  of  the  Diet  the  Emperor  had 
privately  miked  MeUnchthon  to  giro  him  a  atitement  of  the  minimum  of 
eciweaaioiiB  whinh  would  content  the  Lutheran*.  Melanahthon  eeemi  to 
bm  anawand  (oni  Murce  of  information  is  not  Terj  definite)]  the  Euchaiiet 
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gether,  to  examine  and  answer  it.  Among  them  were  John 
Eck  of  Ingolstadt,  Faber,  and  CochlieuB.  There  was  little 
hope  of  arriving  at  a  compromise  with  such  champions 
on  the  papal  Bide ;  and  Charles  was  soon  to  discover  that 
his  strongest  opponents  in  effecting  a  peaceful  solution  were 
the  nuncio  and  his  committee  of  theologians.  Five  times 
they  produced  a  confutation,  and  five  times  the  Emperor 
and  the  Diet  returned  their  work,  asking  them  to -redraft  it 
in  milder  and  in  less  uncompromising  terms.1  The  sixth 
draft  went  far  beyond  the  wishes  of  Charles,  but  the 
Emperor  had  to  accept  it  and  let  it  appear  as  the  state- 
ment of  his  beliefs.     It  made  reconciliation  hopeless. 

§  8.  The  Reformation  to  be  crushed. 

The  religious  difficulty  had  not  been  removed  by  com- 
promise. There  remained  force  —  the  other  alternative 
foreshadowed  by  the  Emperor.  The  time  seemed  to  be 
opportune.  Protestantism  was  divided,  and  had  flaunted 
its  differences  in  the  Emperor's  presence.  Philip  of  Hesse 
had  signed  the  Augsburg  Confession  with  hesitation,  not 
because  he  did  not  believe  its  statements,  but  because  it 
seemed  to  shut  the  door  on  a  complete  union  among  all 
the  parties  who  had  joined  in  the  Protest  of  1529.  The 
four  cities  of  Strassburg,  Constance,  Lindau,  and  Mem- 
mingen  had  submitted  a  separate  Confession  (the  Con/essio 
Tetrapolitana)  to  the  Emperor;  and  the  Romanist  theo- 
logians had  written  a  confutation  of  it  also.  Zwingli 
had  sent  a  third. 

Luther  was  not  among  the  theologians  present  at  the 

In  both  kinds  ;  marriage  of  priests  permitted  ]  the  omiicion  of  the  canon  of 
the  Mass  ;  concession  of  the  Church  lands  already  sequestrated  ;  and  thi 
decision  of  the  other  matters  in  dispute  at  a  free  General  Council.  Charles 
had  sent  the  document  to  Rome  ;  it  had  been  debated  at  a  conalare  of 
cardinals,  who  had  decided  that  none  of  the  demands  could  be  granted. 

1  One  document  eajs  :  "  Es  war  aber  turn  ereten  die  angulation  wol  buj 
iweiliundert  und  achtiig  blotter  lang  gewesen,  aber  die  key.  Haj.  hat  lit 
selbet  also  gerenttert  und  gerobt,  d»  ee  nicht  mehr  denn  iwblf  biettar 
geblieben  Bind.  Solohl-  toll  Doctor  Eck  sent  verdrosMn  und  m  gethaa 
Ubeu/'-CSchirrmaeher,  Britf*  %md  Act**,  etc.  f,  167.) 
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Diet  of  Augsburg.  Technically  he  was  still  an  outlaw,  for 
the  ban  of  the  Diet  of  Worms  had  never  been  legally 
removed.  The  Elector  had  asked  him  to  stay  at  hia  Castle 
of  Coburg.  There  he  remained,  worried  and  anxious,  chafing 
like  a  caged  eagle.  He  feared  that  M  elan  ch  thou 'a  con- 
ciliatory spirit  might  make  him  barter  away  some  in- 
diapensahle  parts  of  evangelical  truth ;  he  feared  the 
impetuosity  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  and  his  known 
Zwinglian  sympathies.  His  secretary  wrote  to  Wittenberg 
that  he  was  fretting  himself  ill;  he  was  longing  to  get 
back  to  Wittenberg,  where  he  could  at  least  teach  his 
students.  It  was  then  that  Catharine  got  their  friend 
Lucas  Cranach  to  paint  their  little  daughter  Magdalena, 
just  twelve  months  old,  and  sent  it  to  her  husband  that  he 
might  have  a  small  bit  of  horns  to  cheer  him.  Luther 
hung  the  picture  up  where  he  could  always  see  it  from  his 
chair,  and  he  tells  as  that  the  sweet  little  face  looking 
down  upon  him  gave  him  courage  during  his  dreary  months 
of  waiting.  Posts  brought  him  news  from  the  Diet :  that 
the  Confession  had  been  read  to  the  Estates;  that  the 
Romanists  were  preparing  a  Confutation ;  that  their  reply 
was  ready  on  August  3rd;  that  Philip  of  Hesse  had  left 
the  Diet  abruptly  on  the  6th,  to  raise  troops  to  fight  the 
Emperor,  it  was  reported ;  that  Melanchthon  was  being 
entangled  in  conferences,  and  was  giving  up  everything. 
His  strong  ardent  nature  pours  itself  forth  in  his  letters 
from  Coburg  (April  18th-Oct.  4th) — urging  rds  friends  to 
tell  him  bow  matters  are  going ;  warning  Melanchthon  to 
stand  firm ;  taking  comfort  in  the  text,  "  Be  ye  angry,  and 
sin  not " ;  comparing  the  Diet  to  the  rooks  and  the  rookery 
in  the  trees  below  his  window.1  It  was  from  Coburg  that 
he  wrote  his  charming  letter  to  his  small  son.*  It  was  there 
that  he  penned  the  letter  of  encouragement  to  the  tried 
and  loyal  Chancellor  Briiek : 

"  I  have  lately  seen  two  wonders :  the  first  as  I  was 
looking  out  of  my  window  and  saw  the  stars  in  heaven  and 
ail  that  beautiful  vault  of  God,  and  yet  I  saw  no  pillars  on 

>  De  Wrtta,  LaOut't  Brirft,  etc  It.  1-182.  •  Ibid.  It.  11. 
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which  the  Master-Builder  had  fixed  this  vault;  yet  the 
heavens  fell  not,  and  the  great  vault  stood  fast  Now  there 
are  some  who  search  for  the  pillars,  and  want  to  touch  and 
to  grasp  them ;  and  wheu  they  cannot,  they  wonder  and 
tremble  as  if  the  heaven  must  certainly  fall,  just  because 
they  cannot  grasp  its  pillars.  If  they  could  only  lay  their 
hands  on  them,  they  think  that  the  heaven  would  stand 
nrml 

"  The  second  wonder  was :  I  saw  great  clouds  rolling  over 
us  with  Buch  a  ponderous  weight  that  they  seemed  like  a 
great  ocean,  and  yet  I  saw  no  foundation  on  which  they 
rested  or  were  based,  and  no  shore  which  bounded  them ; 
yet  they  fell  not,  but  frowned  on  us  and  flowed  on.  But 
when  they  had  passed  by,  then  there  shone  forth  both  their 
floor  and  our  roof,  which  had  kept  them  back — a  rainbow  I 
A  frail,  thin  floor  and  roof  which  soon  melted  into  the 
clouds,  and  was  more  like  a  shadowy  prism,  Buch  as  we  see 
through  coloured  glass,  than  a  etrong,  firm  foundation, 
and  we  might  well  distrust  the  feeble  rampart  which  kept 
back  that  fearful  weight  of  waters.  Yet  we  found  that  this 
unsubstantial  prism  was  able  to  bear  up  the  weight  of 
waters,  and  that  it  guarded  us  safely  1  But  there  are  some 
who  look  more  to  the  thickness  and  massive  weight  of  the 
waters  and  the  clouds  than  at  this  thin,  light,  narrow  bow 
of  promise.  They  would  like  to  feel  the  strength  of  that 
shadowy  vanishing  arch,  and  because  they  cannot  do  this, 
they  are  always  fearing  that  the  clouds  will  bring  back  the 
flood."1 

The  Protestants  never  seemed  to  be  in  a  worse  plight ; 
but,  as  Luther  wrote,  the  threatened  troubles  passed  away 
— for  this  time  at  least. 

Campeggio  was  keen  to  crush  the  Reformation  at  once 
His  letters  to  the  Curia  insist  that  the  policy  of  the  strong 
arm  is  the  only  effectual  way  of  dealing  with  the  Lutheran 
princes.  But  Charles  found  that  some  of  the  South  German 
princes  who  were  eager  that  no  compromise  should  be  made 
with  the  Lutherans,  were  very  unwilling  to  coerce  them  by 
force  of  arms.  They  bad  no  wish  to  see  the  Emperor  all- 
powerful  in  Germany.  The  Romanist  Dukes  of  Bavaria  (the 
Wittelsbachs)  were  as  strongly  anti-Hapsburg  as  Philip  of 

1  D«  Wott«,  Luther;  Brief*,  eta  ir.  138. 
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Hesse  himself ;  and  Charles  had  do  desire  to  stir  the  aati- 
Hapsburg  feeling.  Instead,  conferences 1  were  proposed  to 
see  whether  some  mutual  understanding  might  not  after  all 
be  reached ;  and  the  Diet  was  careful  to  introduce  laymen, 
in  the  hope  that  the;  would  be  lees  uncompromising  than 
the  Romanist  theologians.  The  meetings  ended  without 
any  definite  result.  The  Protestant  princes  refused  to 
make  the  needful  concessions,  and  Charles  found  his  plana 
thwarted  on  every  side.  Whereupon  the  Romanist  majority 
of  the  Diet  framed  a  "recess,"  which  declared  that  the 
Protestants  were  to  be  allowed  to  exist  unmolested  until 
April  15th,  1531;  and  were  then  to  be  put  down  by 
force.  Meanwhile  they  were  ordered  to  make  no  more 
innovations  in  worship  or  in  doctrine ;  they  were  to  refrain 
from  molesting  the  Romanists  within  their  territories ;  and 
they  were  to  aid  the  Emperor  and  the  Romanist  princes  in 
stamping  out  the  partisans  of  Zwingli  and  the  Anabaptists. 
This  resolution  gave  rise  to  a  second  Protest,  signed  by  the 
Lutheran  princes  and  by  the  fourteen  cities. 

Nothing  had  stirred  the  wrath  of  Charles  so  much  as 
the  determined  stand  taken  by  the  cities.  He  conceived 
that  he,  the  Emperor,  was  the  supreme  lord  within  an 
imperial  city ;  and  he  employed  persuasion  and  threats  to 
make  their  delegates  accept  the  "  recess.1'  Even  Augsburg 
refused. 

Having  made  their  Protest,  the  Lutheran  princes  and 
the  delegates  from'  the  protesting  towns  left  the  Diet, 
careless  of  what  the  Romanist  majority  might  further  do. 
In  their  absence  an  important  ordinance  was  passed.  The 
Diet  decided  that  the  Edict  of  Worms  was  to  be  executed ; 
that  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions  were  to  be  preserved, 

1  The  whola  time  of  the  member*  of  the  Diet  wm  not  spent  In  theo- 
logical discussions.  We  read  of  banquet*,  where  Lutherans  and  Romanists 
■at  tide  bj  lide ;  of  dance*  that  went  on  far  into  the  night ;  of  what  n:»y 
<ba  called  a  garden  party  in  a  "  fair  meadow,"  where  a  wooden  house  was 
built  for  the  accommodation  of  the  ladle*  ;  and  of  tournament*.  At  one  uf 
them,  Ferdinand,  the  Emperor's  brother,  wis  thrown  and  hla  hone  rolled. 
«r*r  him ;  tad  Molanohthon  wrote  to  Luther  that  aix  men  had  bean  killed 
at  on*  of  the**  "gentle  and  jojooa"  passage*  of  anna. 
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and  all  Church  property  to  be  restored ;  and,  what  was 
most  important,  that  the  Imperial  Court  of  Appeals  for  all 
disputed  legal  cases  within  the  Empire  (the  Sticfukammert- 
geriehl)  should  be  restored.  The  last  provision  indicated 
a  new  way  of  fighting  the  extending  Protestantism  by 
harassing  legal  prosecutions,  which,  from  the  nature  of  the 
court,  were  always  to  be  decided  against  the  dissenters  from 
the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  mediaeval  Empire.1  All 
instances  of  seizure  of  ecclesiastical  benefices,  all  defiances 
of  episcopal  decisions,  could  be  appealed  against  to  this 
central  court ;  and  as  the  legal  principles  on  which  it  gave 
its  decisions  and  the  controlling  authorities  which  it  re- 
cognised were  madiseval,  the  Protestants  could  never  hope 
for  a  decision  in  their  favour.  The  Lutheran  Church  in 
Saxony,  for  example,  with  its  pastors  and  schoolmasters, 
was  supported  by  moneys  taken  from  the  old  ecclesiastical 
foundations.  According  to  this  decision  of  the  Diet,  every 
case  of  such  transfer  of  property  could  be  appealed  to  this 
central  court,  which  from  its  constitution  was  bound  to 
decide  against  the  transfer.  If  the  Protestant  princes 
disregarded  the  decisions  of  the  central  court,  the  Emperor 
was  within  his  rights  in  treating  them  as  men  who  had 
outraged  the  constitution  of  the  Empire.* 

Charles  met  at  Augsburg  the  first  great  check  in  his 
hitherto  successful  career,  but  he  was  tenacious  of  purpose, 
and  never  cared  to  hurry  matters  to  an  irrevocable  con- 
clusion. He  carefully  studied  the  problem,  and  three  ways 
of  dealing  with  the  religious  difficulty  shaped  themselves 
in  his  mind  at  Augsburg — by  compromise,  by  letting  the 
Protestants  alone  for  a  period  longer  or  shorter,  and  by 
a  General  Council  which  would  be  free.     It  would  seem 

■  The  Romanist  majority  bid  Teaorred  to  fight  the  Protestant  minority, 
not  in  the  battlefield,  bat  in  the  Uw-oonrta-  nicia  futjum  Marfan*  neUn, 
in  the  phrase. 

1  Whan  tha  religious  war  did  begin  in  1(46,  Charlea  justified  the  nee  of 
force  on  tha  grounds  that  the  Elector  of  Saiony  and  the  Landgrave  of  Ham 
bad  violated  too  ooiistitotion  of  the  Empire,  hat  npu&totei  tkt  dteMau  •/ 
tint  BmAihimmtHmwfokt,  and  bad  protested  agalnit  the  decision*  of  the 
Dtot. 
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that  at  Augsburg  he  first  seriously  resolved  that  the  condi- 
tion of  Europe  was  such  that  the  Pope  must  be  compelled 
to  summon  a  Council,  and  to  allow  it  freedom  of  debate 
and  action.  Charles  tried  all  three  plans  in  Germany 
daring  the  fifteen  years  that  followed. 

§  9.  The  SchmaUcald  league.1 

The  Emperor  published  the  decision  of  the  Diet  on  the 
19th  of  November,  and  the  Protestants  bad  to  arrange 
some  common  plan  of  facing  the  situation.  They  met, 
princes  and  delegates  of  cities,  in  the  little  upland  town 
of  Schmalkalden,  lying  on  the  south-west  frontier  of  Elec- 
toral Saxony,  circled  by  low  hills  which  were  white  with 
enow  (December  22-31).  They  had  to  face  at  once 
harassing  litigation,  and,  after  the  16tb  of  April,  the  threat 
that  they  would  be  stamped  out  by  force  of  arms.  Were 
they  still  to  maintain  their  doctrine  of  passive  resistance  ? 
The  question  was  earnestly  debated.  Think  of  these  earnest 
German  princes  and  burghers,  their  lives  and  property  at 
stake,  debating  this  abstract  question  day  after  day,  resolute 
to  set  their  own  consciences  right  before  coming  to  any 
resolution  to  defend  themselves  I  The  lawyers  were  all  on 
the  side  of  active  defence.  The  terms  of  the  bond  were 
drafted.  The  Emperor's  name  was  carefully  omitted ;  and 
the  causes  which  compelled  them  to  take  action  were  rather 
alluded  to  vaguely  than  stated  with  precision.  The  Elector 
of  Saxony,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  Duke  of  Liineburg, 
the  Prince  of  Aoha.lt,  the  two  Counts  of  Mansfeld,  and  the 
delegates  from  Magdeburg  and  Bremen  signed.  Pious  old 
George  of  Brandenburg  was  not  convinced  that  it  was 
lawful  to  resist  the  Emperor;  the  deputies  of  Numberg 
had  grave  doubts  also.  Many  others  who  were  present  felt 
that  they  must  have  time  to  make  up  their  minds.  But  the 
league  was  started,  and  was  soon  to  assume  huge  proportions. 

tAm  GacMthit,  xxt.);  ZugemauMr,  Dit  SchmaiialdiKhm  AHiM  mm 
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The  confederates  had  confessed  the  new  doctrines,  and 
had  published  their  Confession.  They  now  resolved  that 
they  would  defend  themselves  if  attacked  by  litigation  or 
otherwise.  There  was  no  attempt  to  exclude  the  South 
German  cities ;  and  Charles'  expectations  that  theological 
differences  would  prevent  Protestant  onion  within  Germany 
were  frustrated.  Zwiugli's  heroic  death  at  Cappel  (October 
11th,  1531)  softened  all  Protestant  hearts  towards  his 
followers.  The  South  German  cities  followed  the  lead 
of  Bucer,  who  was  anxious  for  union.  Many  of  these 
towns  now  joined  the  Sohmalkald  League.  Brunswick 
joined  Hamburg  and  Boetock  in  the  far  north,  Goslar 
and  Gottingen  in  the  centre,  joined  Almost  all  North 
Germany  and  the  more  important  imperial  towns  in 
the  South  were  united  in  one  strong  confederacy  by  this 
Sohmalkald  League.  It  became  one  of  the  European  Powers. 
Denmark  wished  to  join.  Thomas  Cromwell  was  anxious 
that  England  should  join.  The  league  was  necessarily 
anti-Hapsburg,  and  the  Emperor  had  to  reckon  with  it 

Its  power  appeared  at  the  Diet  of  Nurnberg  in  1632. 
The  dreaded  day  (April  15th,  1531)  on  which  the  Pro- 
testants were  to  be  reduced  by  fire  and  sword  passed  quietly 
by.  Charles  was  surrounded  with  difficulties  which  made 
it  impossible  for  him  to  carry  out  the  threats  he  had 
published  on  November  19th,  1530.  The  Turks  ware 
menacing  Vienna  and  the  Duchy  of  Austria;  the  Pope 
was  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  signs  of  imperial 
weakness ;  France  was  irreconcilable ;  England  was  hostile ; 
and  the  Bavarian  dukes  were  doing  what  they  could  to 
lessen  the  Hapsburg  power  in  Germany. 

When  the  Diet  met  at  Nurnberg  in  1 532,  the  Emperor 
knew  that  he  was  unable  to  coerce  the  Lutherans,  and 
returned  to  his  earlier  courteous  way  of  treating  them. 
They  were  more  patriotic  than  the  German  Romanists  for 
whom  he  had  done  so  much.  Luther  declared  roundly 
that  the  Turks  must  be  met  and  driven  back,  and  that  all 
Germans  must  support  the  Emperor  in  repelling  the  in- 
vasion.    At  the  Diet  a  "  recess  "  was  proposed,  in  which  the 
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religious  trace  waa  indefinitely  extended ;  the  processes 
against  the  Protestants  in  the  SeiehskammersgerieAt  were  to 
be  quashed,  and  no  State  was  to  be  proceeded  against  in 
matters  arising  out  of  religions  differences.  The  Romanist 
members  refused  to  accept  it ;  the  "  recess "  was  never  pub- 
lished. But  the  Protestant  States  declared  that  they  would 
trust  In  the  imperial  word  of  honour,  and  furnished  the 
Emperor  with  troops  for  the  defence  of  'Vienna,  and  the 
invasion  waa  repelled. 

The  history  of  the  struggle  in  Germany  between  the 
Diet  of  1532  and  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1S46  is  very 
Intricate,  and  cannot  be  told  as  a  simple  contest  between 
Reformation  and  anti-Reformation. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  almost  all  thoughtful  and 
earnest-minded  men  desired  a  Reformation  of  the  Church. 
The  Roman  Curia  was  the  only  opponent  to  all  reforms  of 
any  kind.  But  two  different  ideas  of  what  Reformation 
ought  to  be,  divided  the  men  who  longed  for  reforms. 
The  one  desired  to  see  the  benumbed  and  formalist 
mediaeval  Church  filled  with  a  new  religious  life,  while 
it  retained  its  notable  characteristics  of  a  sacerdotal 
ministry  and  a  visible  external  unity  under  a  uniform 
hierarchy  culminating  in  the  Papacy.  The  other  wished 
to  free  the  human  spirit  from  the  fetters  of  a  merely 
ecclesiastical  authority,  and  to  rebuild  the  Church  on  *  the 
principle  of  the  spiritual  priesthood  of  all  believing  men 
and  women.  In  the  struggle  in  Germany  the  Emperor 
Charles  may  be  taken  as  the  embodiment  of  the  first,  as 
Luther  represented  the  second.  To  the  one  *it  seemed 
essential  to  maintain  the  external  unity  and  authority  of 
the  Church  according  to  the  mediaeval  ideal;  the  other 
could  content  himself  with  seeing  the  Church  of  the 
Middle  Ages  broken  up  into  territorial  Churches,  each  of 
which  he  contended  was  a  portion  of  the  one  visible  Catholic 
Church.  Charles  had  no  difficulty  in  accepting  many 
changes  in  doctrine  and  usages,  provided  a  genuine  and 
lasting  compromise  could  be  arrived  at  which  would  retain 
all  within  the  one  ecclesiastical  organisation.      He  con- 
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sented  once  and  again  to  suspend  the  straggle;  but  he 
would  never  have  made  himself  responsible  for  a  permanent 
religious  settlement  which  recognised  the  Lutheran  Churches. 
He  had  no  objection  to  a  trace,  but  would  never  accept  a 
lasting  peace.  If  the  Lutherans  could  not  be  brought  back 
within  the  mediaeval  Church  by  compromise,  then  he  was 
prepared  to  go  to  all  extremes  to  compel  them  to  return. 
Of  coarse,  he  was  the  ruler  over  many  lands ;  he  was  keen 
to  extend  and  consolidate  the  family  possessions  of  his 
House, — as  keen  as  the  most  grasping  of  the  petty  territorial 
princes, — and  he  had  to  be  an  opportunist.  But  he  never 
deviated  in  the  main  from  his  idea  of  how  the  religions 
difficulty  should  be  solved. 

But  all  manner  of  political  and  personal  motives  were 
at  work  on  both  sides  in  Germany  (as  elsewhere).  Philip 
of  Hesse  combined  a  strenuous  acceptance  of  the  principles 
of  the  Lutheran  Reformation  with  as  thorough  a  hatred  of 
the  House  of  Hapsburg  and  of  its  supremacy  in  Germany. 
The  Dukes  of  Bavaria,  who  were  the  strongest  partisans  of 
the  Eomanist  Church  in  Germany,  were  the  hereditary 
enemies  of  the  House  of  Austria.  The  religious  pacifica- 
tion of  the  Fatherland  was  made  impossible  to  Charles, 
not  merely  by  his  insistence  on  maintaining  the  conceptions 
of  the  medueval  Church,  but  also  by  open  and  secret 
reluctance  to  see  the  imperial  authority  increased,  and 
by  jealousies  aroused  by  the  territorial  aggrandisement 
of  the  House  of  Hapsburg.  The  incompatibility  be- 
tween the  aims  of  the  Emperor  and  those  of  his 
indispensable  ally,  the  Pope,  added  to  the  difficulties  of 
the  situation. 

In  1534,  Philip  of  Hesse  persuaded  the  Schmalkald 
League  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  banished  ,Duke  of 
Wurtemberg.  His  territories  had  been  incorporated  into 
the  family  possessions  of  the  Hapsburgs,  and  the  people 
groaned  under  the  imperial  administration.  The  Swabian 
League,  which  had  been  the  mainstay  of  the  Imperialist 
and  Romanist  cause  in  South  Germany,  was  persuaded  to 
remain  neutral  by  the  Dukes  of  Bavaria,  and  Philip  had 
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little  difficulty  in  defeating  Ferdinand,  and  driving  the 
Imperialists  out  of  the  Duchy.  Ulrich  was  restored, 
declared  in  favour  of  the  Lutheran  Reformation,  and 
Wtirtemberg  was  added  to  the  list  of  Protestant  States. 
By  the  terms  of  the  Peace  of  Gadan  (Jane  1534), 
Ferdinand  publicly  engaged  to  carry  out  Charles'  private 
assurance  that  no  Protestant  was  to  be  dragged  before  the 
Heichskammeragericht  for  anything  connected  with  religion.1 
Another  important  consequence  followed.  The  Swabian 
League  was  dissolved  in  1536.  This  left  the  Schmalkald 
League  of  Protestant  States  and  cities  the  only  formidable 
confederation  in  Germany. 

The  political  union  among  the  Protestants  suggested  a 
closer  approximation.  The  South  German  pastors  asked 
to  meet  Lnther  and  discuss  their  theological  differences. 
They  met  at  Wittenberg,  and  after  prolonged  discussion  it 
was  found  that  all  were  agreed  save  on  one  small  point — 
the  presence,  extended  in  space,  of  the  Body  of  Christ  in  the 
elements  in  the  Holy  Supper.  It  was  agreed  that  this 
might  be  left  an  open  question;  and  what  was  called 
the  Wittenberg  Concord  was  signed,  which  united  all 
German  Protestants  (May  and  June  1636).* 

Three  years  later  (1539),  Duke  George  of  Saxony  died, 
the  most  honest  and  disinterested  of  the  Romaniat  princes. 
His  brother  Henry,  who  succeeded  him,  with  the  joyful 
consent  of  his  subjects,  pronounced  for  the  Evangelical 
faith.  Nothing  would  content  him  but  that  Luther  should 
come  to  Leipzig  to  preside  clerically  on  so  auspicious  an 
occasion.  Lutber  preached  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Castle, 
where  twenty  years  earlier  he  had  confronted  Eck,  and 
had  heard  Duke  George  declare  that  his  opinions  were 
pestilential 

In  the  same  year  the  new  Elector  of  Brandenburg  also 
came  over  to  the  Evangelical  side  amid  the  rejoicings  of 
his  people ;  and  the  two  great  Romanist  States  of  North 

1  Winoluilmsun,   "Dia  Vartrlga  Ton  Kadta  and  Witt"  {ZtUtAriftf* 
XtNftmftKMdUe,  si.  212  £T.). 
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Germany,  Electoral  Brandenburg  and  Ducal  Saxony,  became 
Protestant. 

The  tide  flowed  so  strongly  that  the  three  clerical 
Electors,  the  Archbishops  of  Mainz,  Koln,  and  Trier,  and 
some  of  the  bishops,  contemplated  secularising  their 
principalities,  and  becoming  Protestants.  This  alarmed 
Charles  thoroughly.  If  the  proposed  secularisation  took 
place,  there  would  be  a  large  Protestant  majority  in  the 
Electoral  College,  and  the  next  Emperor  would  be  a 
Protestant 

Charles  had  been  anxiously  watching  the  gradual 
decadence  of  the  power  of  the  Romanist  princes  in 
Germany;  and  reports  convinced  him  that  the  advance 
of  the  Reformation  among  the  people  was  still  more 
marked.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  seemed  to  be  in 
the  agonies  of  dissolution  even  in  places  where  it  had 
hitherto  been  Btrong.  Breslau,  once  strongly  Romanist, 
was  now  almost  fanatically  Lutheran ;  in  Vienna,  Bishop 
Faber  wrote,  the  population  was  entirely  Lutheran,  save 
himself  and  the  Archduke.  The  Romanist  Universities 
were  almost  devoid  of  students.  In  Bavaria,  it  was  said 
that  there  were  more  monasteries  than  monks.  Candidates 
for  the  priesthood  had  diminished  in  a  very  Btartling  way 
the  nuncio  Vergerio  reported  that  he  could  find  none  in 
Bohemia  except  a  few  paupers  who  could  not  pay  theii 
ordination  fees. 

The  policy  of  the  Pope  (Panl  nx,  1534-1549)  had 
disgusted  the  German  Romanist  princes.  He  subordinated 
the  welfare  of  the  Church  in  their  dominions  to  his  anti- 
Hapsburg  Italian  schemes,  and  had  actually  allied  himself 
with  Francis  of  France,  who  was  intriguing  with  the  Turks, 
in  order  to  thwart  the  Emperor  I  The  action  and  speeches 
of  Henry  vm.  had  been  watched  and  studied  by  the 
German  Romanist  leaders.  Could  they  not  imitate  him 
in  Germany,  and  create  a  Nationalist  Church  true  to 
mediaaval  doctrine,  hierarchy,  and  ritual,  and  yet  inde- 
pendent of  the  Pope,  who  cared  so  little  for  them  T 

All  these  things  made  Charles  and  Ferdinand  revise 
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their  policy.  The  Emperor  began  to  consider  seriously 
whether  the  way  oat  of  the  religious  difficulty  might  not 
he,  either  to  grant  a  prolonged  truce  to  the  Lutherans 
(which  might,  though  he  hoped  not,  become  permanent); 
or  to  work  energetically  for  the  creation  of  a  German 
National  Church,  which,  by  means  of  some  working  com- 
promise in  doctrines  and  ceremonies,  might  be  called  into 
existence  by  a  German  National  Council  assembled  in 
defiance  of  the  Pope. 

It  was  with  these  thoughts  in  his  mind  that  he  sent 
his  Chancellor  Held  into  Germany  to  strengthen  the 
Romanist  cause  there.  His  agent  soon  abandoned  the 
larger  ideas  of  his  master,  if  he  ever  comprehended  them, 
and  contented  himself  with  announcing  publicly  that  the 
private  promise  given  by  Charles  at  Niirnberg,  and 
confirmed  by  Ferdinand  at  the  Peace  of  Cadan,  was 
withdrawn.  The  lawsuits  brought  against  the  Protestants 
in  the  Seiehtkammersgervsht  were  not  to  be  quashed,  but 
were  to  be  prosecuted  to  the  bitter  end.  Ee  also  con- 
trived at  Niimberg  (June  1538)  to  form  a  league  of 
Romanist  princes,  ostensibly  for  defence,  but  really  to 
force  the  Protestants  to  submit  to  the  decisions  of  the 
Snehtkammeragericht.  These  measures  did  not  make  for 
peace ;  they  almost  produced  a  civil  war,  which  was  only 
•voided  by  the  direct  interposition  of  the  Emperor. 

Chancellor  Held  was  recalled,  and  the  Emperor  sent 
the  Archbishop  of  Land  to  find  oat  what  terms  the 
Protestants  would  accept  These  proved  larger  than  the 
Emperor  could  grant,  but  the  result  of  the  intercourse 
was  that  the  Protestants  were  granted  a  truce  which  was 
to  last  for  ten  years. 

The  proposed  secularisation  of  the  ecclesiastical  Elec- 
torates made  Charles  see  that  he  dared  not  wait  for  the 
conclusion  of  this  truce.  He  set  himself  earnestly  to 
discover  whether  compromises  in  doctrine  and  ceremonies 
were  not  possible.  Conferences  were  held  between  Lutheran 
and  Romanist  theologians  and  laymen,  at  Hagenau  (Jane 
1540),  at  Worms  (November  1540),  and  at  Regensborg 
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(Ratisbon,  April  1541).1  The  last  was  the  most  im- 
portant. The  discussions  showed  that  it  was  possible 
to  state  Romanist  and  Lutheran  doctrine  in  ambiguous 
propositions  which  could  be  accepted  by  the  theologians  of 
both  Confessions ;  but  that  there  was  a  great  gulf  between 
them  which  the  Evangelicals  would  never  re-cross.  The 
spiritual  priesthood  of  all  believers  could  never  be  reconciled 
with  the  special  priesthood  of  the  mediaeval  clergy.  This 
was  Charles'  last  attempt  at  a  compromise  which  would 
unite  of  their  own  free  will  the  German  Lutherans  with 
the  German  Romanists.  He  saw  that  the  Lutherans  would 
never  return  to  the  mediaeval  Church  unless  compelled 
by  force,  and  it  was  impossible  to  use  force  unless  the 
Schmalkald  League  was  broken  op  altogether  or  seamed 
with  divisions. 


5  10.  Tkt  Bigamy  of  Philip  of  Sum* 

The  opportunity  arrived.  The  triumphant  Protestantism 
received  its  severest  blow  in  the  bigamy  of  Philip  of  Hesse, 
which  involved  the  reputations  of  Bucer,  Luther,  and 
Melanchthon,  aa  well  as  of  the  Landgrave. 

Philip  had  married  when  barely  nineteen  a  daughter 
of  Duke  George  of  Saxony.  Latterly,  he  declared  that  it 
was  impossible  to  maintain  conjugal  relations  with  her; 
that  continence  was  impossible  for  him ;  that  the  condi- 
tion in  which  he  found  himself  harassed  his  whole  life,  and 
prevented  him  coming  to  the  Lord's  Table.  In  a  case  like 
his,  Pope  Clement  vn.  only  a  few  years  previously  had 
permitted  the  husband  to  take  a  second  wife,  and  why 
should  not   the  Protestant  divines    permit    him?      He 

1  Splagel,  " Johannw  Timinniu  Amstafbdsmna  nud  dio  Oolloqniw  n 
Worm*  nnd  Begsoiburg,  1640-1541 "  (Ztitxhrift  /Or  M*.  ThtehgU,  iliL 
(1S73)  86  ft) ;  Moms,  Die  migion*mha7ullu*g«n  in  Bogtnau  «nd  Worm*, 
16*0-15+1  (Jam,  188B). 

■  Heppe,  "  Urkundlioho  Beitriige  rar  Qorchiohte  dor  Doppglrhe  daa  Land- 
gmfaii  Philip  T.  Henen"  {Zeilt&rifl  /flr  dU  hutoritche  Th#Xogit,  xxii. 
(1862)  20Sff.),ct  niviii.  445  H'.  j  Schultze,  Lvthtr  umd  "  " 
LatJgnftm  t>.  M$**m  (Paderborn  (1809)). 
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prepared  a  case  for  himself  which  he  submitted  to  the 
theologians,  and  got  a  reply  signed  by  Bucer,  Melan.  htbon, 
and  Luther,  which  may  be  thus  summarised  j— 

According  to  the  original  commandment  of  God,  marriage 
is  between  one  man  and  one  woman,  and  the  twain  shall 
become  one  flesh,  and  this  original  precept  has  been  eon- 
firmed  by  our  Lord;  but  ein  brought  it  about  that  first 
Lam'ech,  then  the  heathen,  and  then  Abraham,  took  more 
than  one  wife,  and  this  was  permitted  by  the  law.  We  are 
now  living  under  the  gospel,  which  does  not  give  prescribed 
rules  for  the  regulation  of  the  external  life,  and  it  has  not 
expressly  prohibited  bigamy.  The  existing  law  of  the  land 
has  gone  back  to  the  original  requirement  of  God,  and  the 
plain  duty  of  the  pastorate  is  to  insist  on  that  original 
requirement  of  God,  and  to  denounce  bigamy  in  every  way. 
Nevertheless  the  pastorate,  in  individual  cases  of  the  direst 
need,  and  to  prevent  worse,  may  sanction  bigamy  in  a  purely 
exceptional  way ;  such  a  bigamous  marriage  is  a  true 
marriage  (the  necessity  being  proved)  in  the  sight  of  God 
and  of  conscience ;  but  it  is  not  a  true  marriage  with  refer- 
ence to  public  law  or  custom.  Therefore  such  a  marriage 
ought  to  be  kept  secret,  and  the  dispensation  which  is  given 
for  it  ought  to  be  kept  under  the  seal  of  confession.  If  it 
be  made  known,  the  dispensation  becomes  to  ipso  invalid, 
and  the  marriage  becomes  mere  concubinage. 

Such  was  the  strange  and  scandalous  document  to  which 
Lather,  Melanchthon,  and  Bucer  appended  their  names. 

Of  course  the  thing  could  not  be  kept  secret,  and 
the  moral  effect  of  the  revelation  was  disastrous  among 
friends  and  foes.  The  Evangelical  princes  were  especially 
aggrieved  ;  and  it  was  proposed  that  the  Landgrave  should 
be  tried  for  bigamy  and  punished  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  Empire.  When  the  matter  was  brought  before  the 
Emperor,  he  decided  that  no  marriage  had  taken  place, 
and  the  sole  effect  of  the  decision  of  the  theologians  was 
to  deceive  a  poor  maiden.1 

1  Luther's  action  U  usuallj  attributed  to  hi*  desire  not  to  offend  a 
powerful  Protestant  loader.  A  careful  study  of  the  original  document* 
to  the  em  —laapcadanel  and  papers — doea  not  confirm  this  view.  To 
jay  mind,  they  show  on  Luther*!  part  a  somewhat  sullen  and  crabbed  ocat- 
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Philip,  humiliated  and  Bore,  isolated  from  his  friends, 
was  an  instrument  ready  to  the  Emperor's  hand  in  his  plan 
to  weaken  and,  if  possible,  destroy  the  Schmalkald  League. 
The  opportunity  soon  arrived.  The  father  of  William 
Duke  of  Cleves  Juliers  and  Berg  had  been  elected  by 
the  Estates  of  Onelders  to  be  their  sovereign,  in  defiance 
of  a  treaty  which  had  secured  the  succession  to  Charles. 
The  father  died,  and  the  son  succeeded  almost  imme- 
diately after  the  treaty  had  been  signed.  This  created 
a  powerful  anti-Hapsburg  State  in  close  proximity  to  the 
Emperor's  possessions  in  the  Netherlands.  William  of 
Gleves  bad  married  his  sister  Sibylla  to  John  Frederick, 
the  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  naturally  gravitated  towards 
the  Schmalkald  League.  In  1541.  an  arrangement  was 
come  to  between  the  Emperor  and  Philip,  according  to 
which  Philip  guaranteed  to  prevent  the  Duke  of  Clevea 
from  joining  the  League,  or  at  least  from  being  supported 
by  it  against  the  Emperor,  and  in  return  Philip  was  pro- 
mised indemnity  for  all  past  deeds,  and  advancement  in 
the  Emperor's  service.  Young  Maurice  of  Ducal  Saxony, 
who  bad  succeeded  bis  father  in  the  Duchy  (August  1 8th, 
1541),  and  had  married  Philip's  daughter,  also  joined  in 
this  bargain.  The  Emperor  had  thus  divided  the  great 
Protestant  League ;  for  the  Elector  of  Saxony  refused  to 
desert  bis  brother-in-law.  In  1543  the  Emperor  fell 
upon  the  unbefriended  Duke,  totally  defeated  him,  and 
took  Guelders  from  him,  while  the   German  Protestants, 

adsntiona  fidelity  to  a  conviution  which  ha  always  maintained.  With  all 
his  reverent*)  for  the  word  of  God,  he  oould  never  avoid  giving  a  very  large 
authority  to  the  traditions  of  the  Church  whan  they  did  not  plainly  contra, 
diet  a  poaitivn  and  direct  divine  commandment.  Toe  Church  had  bean 
accustomed  to  aay  that  it  possessed  a  dispensing  power  in  matrimonial  eases 
of  extreme  difficulty ;  and,  in  apite  of  hia  denunciation!  of  the  diapenaationa 
granted  by  the  Roman  Curia,  Luther  never  denied  the  power.  On  the 
contrary,  he  thought  honestly  that  the  Church  did  possess  thia  power  of 
dispensation  even  to  the  length  of  tampering  with  a  fundamental  law  of 
Christian  society,  provided  it  did  not  contradict  a  pattiive  scriptural 
commandment  to  the  contrary.  Tha  crime  of  the  Onria,  in  hi*  eyes,  was 
not  iaauing  dispensations  In  neceaary  eases,  but  in  giving  them  in  oases 
without  proved  necessity,  and/or  montg. 
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hindered  by  Philip,  saw  one  of  their  most  important  allies 
overthrown.  This  gave  rise  to  recriminations,  which  effectu- 
ally weakened  the  Protestant  cause. 

In  1544,  Charles  concluded  a  peace  with  France  (the 
Peace  of  Crepy,  November  19th),  and  was  free  to  turn  his 
attention  to  affairs  in  Germany.    He  forced  the  Pope  in  the 
same  month  to  give  way  about  a  General  Council,  which 
was  fixed  to  meet  in  March  1545.  "The  Emperor  meant  1 
this  Council  to  be  an  instrument  in  hia  hands  to  subdue  J 
both  the  Protestants  and  the   Pope.     He  meant  it  to 
reform  the  Church  in  the  sense  of  freeing  it  from  many  of  I 
the  corruptions  which  had  found  their  way  into  it,  and  ' 
especially  in  diminishing  the  power  of  the  Soman  Curia ; 
and  in  this  he  was  supported  by  the  Spanish  bishops  and 
by  the  greater  part  of  Latin  Christendom.     But  the  Pope 
was  the  more  skilful  diplomatist,  and  out-generalled  the 
Emperor.      The  Council  was  summoned  to  meet  at  Trent, 
a  purely  Italian  town,  though  nominally  within  German) 
It  was  arranged  that  all  its  members  must  be  present 
personally  and  not  by  deputies,  which  meant   that   the 
Italian  bishops  had  a  permanent  majority ;  and  the  choiceX 
of  Dominicans  and  Jesuits  as  the  leading  theologians  made  ) 
it  plain  that  no  doctrinal  concessions  would  be  made  to  the 
Protestants.     From  the  first  the  Protestants  refused  to  be        . 
bound  in  any  way  by  its  decisions,  and  Charles  soon  per-  * -j' 
ceived  that  the  instrument  he  had  counted  on  had  broken/ 
in  his  hands.      If  ecclesiastical  unity  was  to  be  maintained 
in  Germany,  it  could  only  be  by  the  use  of  force.     There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  Emperor  was  loath  to  proceed  to  this 
last  extremity;  but  his   correspondence  with  his   sister 
Mary  and  with  his  brother  Ferdinand  shows  that  he  had 
come  to  regard  it  as  a  necessity  by  the  middle  of  1545. 

His  first  endeavour  was  to  break  up  the  Protestant 
League,  which  was  once  more  united.  He  attempted  again 
to  detach  Philip  of  Hesse,  but  without  success.  He  was 
able,  however,  to  induce  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  and 
the  Margrave  of  Brandenburg-Culmbach  and  some  others  to 
remain  neutral — the  Elector  by  promising  in  any  event 
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that  the  religious  settlement  which  had  been  effected  in 
Brandenburg  (1541)  should  remain  unaltered;  and,  what 
served  him  best,  he  persuaded  young  Maurice  of  Ducal 
Saxony  to  become  his  active  ally. 

§  1 1.  ATauriet  of  Saxony. 
Maurice  of  Saxony  was  one  of  the  most  interesting, 
because  one  of  the  most  perplexing  personalities  of  his 
time,  which  was  rich  in  interesting  personalities.  He  was  a 
Protestant  from  conviction,  and  never  wavered  from  his 
faith ;  yet  in  the  conflict  between  the  Romanist  Emperor 
and  the  Protestant  princes  he  took  the  Emperor's  side,  and 
contributed  more  than  any  one  else  to  the  overthrow  of  his 
fellow  Protestants.  His  bargain  with  Charles  was  that  the 
Electorate  should  be  transferred  from  the  Ernestine  Saxon 
family  to  his  own,  the  Albertine,  that  he  should  get  Magde- 
burg and  Halberstadt,  and  that  neither  he  nor  his  people 
should  be  subject  to  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 
.Then,  when  he  had  despoiled  the  rival  family  of  the 
Electorate,  he  planned  and  carried  through  the  successful 
revolt  of  the  Protestant  princes  against  the  Emperor,  and 
was  mainly  instrumental  in  securing  the  public  recognition 
of  Lutberanism  in  Germany  and  in  gaining  the  permanent 
ions  Peace  of  1555.1 


§  12.  Luther's  X&Ok. 

It  was  in  these  months,  while  the  alarms  of  war  were 
threatening  Germany,  that  Luther  passed  away.     He  had 

*  Rank*  hu  an  interesting  study  of  the  ohareoter  of  Maurioe  In  hii 
Deutsche  OetchicMe  im  Zeiialler  der  Reformation,  bk.  ii.  chap.  tL  (toL  t. 
pp.  161  ff.  of  the  Oth  ad.,  Leipzig,  18B2) ;  but  perhaps  the  beat  I*  giren  in 
Hiurenbrecb.Br,  Stwlien  tmd  SkbK**  iw  Qetchiehtt  der  ReformaiitniBeit 
(Leipzig,  1874),  pp.  135  ff.  A  man's  deep  religion*  oonTietions  can  tolerate 
•bangs  company  in  most  agea,  and  the  faot  that  we  And  Romanist  champion* 
In  France  plunging  into  the  deepest  profligacy  the  one  week  and  then  under- 
going the  agonies  of  repentance  the  next,  or  that  Lutheran  leaden  combined 
eooaaional  conjugal  infidelities  and  drinking  bouts  with  seal  for  evangelical 
principles,  demand*  deeper  study  in  psychology  than  can  find  expresaioa,  in 
tLa  fashion  of  some  modern  English  historians,  in  •  few  cheap  sneers, 
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bean  growing  weaker  year  by  Tear,  and  bad  never  spared 
himself  for  the  cause  he  had  at  heart  One  last  bit  of 
work  he  thought  he  most  da  The  Count*  of  Manafeld 
had  quarrelled  over  some  trifling  things  in  the  division 
of  their  property,  and  had  consented  to  accept  Luther's 
mediation.  This  obliged  him  to  journey  to  Eifileben 
in  bitterly  oold  weather  (January  1546).  "I  would 
cheerfully  lay  down  my  bones  in  the  grave  if  I  could 
only  reconcile  my  dear  Lords,"  he  said ;  and  that  waa 
what  waa  required  from  him.  He  finished  the  arbitration 
to  the  satisfaction  of  both  brothers,  and  received  by  way  of 
fee  endowments  for  village  schools  in  the  Manafeld  region. 
The  deeds  were  all  signed  by  the  17th  of  February  (1546), 
and  Luther's  work  was  done  at  Manafeld— and  for  his 
generation.  He  became  alarmingly  ill  that  night  And  died 
on  the  following  morning,  long  before  dawn.  "  Beverend 
Father,"  said  Justus  Jonas,  who  waa  with  him,  ■  wilt  thou 
stand  by  Christ  and  the  doctrine  thou  hast  preached  ?  "  The 
dying  man  roused  himself  to  say  "  Tea."  It  waa  his  last  word. 
Twenty  minutes  later  he  passed  away  with  a  deep  sigh. 

Lather  died  in  bia  sixty-third  year— twenty-eight  and 
a  half  years  after  he  had,  greatly  daring,  nailed  his  Theses 
to  the  door  of  All  Saints'  in  Wittenberg,  twenty-seven 
after  he  bad  discovered  the  meaning  of  bia  Theses  daring 
the  memorable  days  when  he  faced  Eck  at  Leipzig,  and 
twenty-five  after  he  had  stood  before  the  Emperor  and 
Diet  at  Worms,  while  all  Germany  had  hailed  him  as  its 
champion  against  the  Pope  and  the  Spaniard  The  years 
between  1519  and  1524  were,  from  an  external  point  of 
view,  the  most  glorious  of  Luther's  life.  He  dominated 
and  led  his  nation,  and  gave  a  unity  to  that  distracted  and 
divided  country  which  it  had  never  enjoyed  until  then. 
He  spoke  and  felt  like  a  prophet  "  I  have  the  gospel, 
not  from  men,  but  from  heaven  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  so  that  I  might  have  described  myself  and  have 
glorified  in  being  a  minister  and  an  evangelist"  The 
position  had  come  to  him  in  no  sudden  visionary  way. 
He  had  been  led  into  it  step  by  step,  forced  forward  slowly 
■5* 
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by  a  power  stronger  than  hii  own ;  and  the  knowledga 
had  kept  him  humble  before  his  God.  Daring  these  yean 
it  seemed  as  if  his  dream — an  expectation  shared  by  bis 
wise  Elector,  the  most  experienced  statesman  in  Germany 
—of  a  Germany  united  under  one  National  Church, 
separated  from  the  bondage  of  Rome,  repudiating  her  blas- 
phemies, rejecting  her  traditions  which  had  corrupted  the 
religion  of  the  ancient  and  purer  days,  and  disowning  her 
presumptuous  encroachments  on  the  domain  of  the  civil 
power  ordained  of  God,  was  about  to  come  true. 

Then  came  the  disillusionment  of  the  Peasants'  War, 
when  the  dragon's  teeth  were  sown  broadcast  over  Ger- 
many, and  produced  their  crop  of  gloomy  suspicious  and 
black  fears.  After  the  insurrection  had  spent  itself,  and 
in  spite  of  the  almost  irretrievable  damage  which  it,  and 
the  use  made  of  it  by  papal  diplomatists,  did  to  the 
Reformation  movement,  Luther  regained  his  serene  courage, 
and  recovered  much  of  the  ground  which  had  been  lost. 
But  the  crashing  blow  bad  left  its  mark  upon  him.  He 
had  the  same  trust  in  God,  but  much  more  distrust  of  man, 
fearing  the  "  tumult,'*  resolute  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
anyone  who  had  any  connection,  however  slight,  with  those 
who  had  instigated  the  misguided  peasants.  He  rallied 
the  forces  of  the  Reformation,  and  brought  them  back  to 
discipline  by  the  faith  they  had  in  himself  as  their  leader. 
His  personality  dominated  those  kinglets  of  Germany, 
possessed  with  as  strong  a  sense  of  their  dignity  and 
autocratic  rights  as  any  Tudor  or  Valois,  and  they  sub- 
mitted to  be  led  by  him.  Electoral  Saxony,  Hesse,  Lone- 
burg,  Anhalt,  East  Prussia,  and  Msnsfeld,  and  some  eoore 
of  imperial  cities,  had  followed  him  loyally  from  the  first , 
and  as  the  years  passed,  Ducal  Saxony  and  Wttrtemberg  in 
the  centre  and  south,  and  Brandenburg  in  the  north,  had 
declared  themselves  Protestant  States.  These  larger  princi- 
palities brought  in  their  train  all  the  smaller  satellite  States 
which  clustered  round  them.  It  may  be  said  that  before 
Luther's  death  the  much  larger  portion  of  the  German 
Empire  had  been  won  for  evangelical  religion, — a  territory 
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to  be  roughly  described  as  a  great  triangle,  whose  base  was 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea  from  the  Netherlands  on  the 
west  to  die  eastern  limits  of  East  Prussia,  and  whose  apex 
was  Switzerland.  Part  of  this  land  was  occupied  by 
ecclesiastical  principalities  which  had  remained  Boman 
Catholic, — the  districts  Burrounding  Koln  on  the  west,  and 
the  territories  of  Paderborn,  Fulda,  and  many  others  in  the 
centre, — but,  on  the  other  hand,  many  stoutly  Protestant 
cities,  like  Nurnberg,  Constance,  and  Augsburg,  were  planted 
on  territories  which  were  outside  these  limits.  The  extent 
and  power  of  this  Protestant  Germany  was  sufficient  to 
resist  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  and  the 
Catholic  princes  to  overcome  it  by  force  of  arms,  provided 
only  its  rulers  remained  true  to  each  other. 

Over  this  wide  extent  of  country  Evangelical  Churches 
had  been  established,  and  provisions  had  been  made  for  the 
education  of  children  and  for  the  support  of  the  poor  in 
ordinances  issued  by  the  supremo  secular  authorities  who 
ruled  over  its  multitudinous  divisions.  The  Mass,  with 
its  supposed  substitutionary  sacrifice  and  a  mediatorial 
priesthood,  had  been  abolished.  The  German  tongue  had 
displaced  mediseval  latin  in  public  worship,  and  the  wor- 
shippers could  take  part  in  the  services  with  full  under- 
standing of  the  solemn  acts  in  which  they  were  engaged 
A  German  Bible  lay  on  every  pulpit,  and  the  people  had 
their  copies  in  the  pews.  Translations  of  the  Psalms  and 
German  evangelical  hymns  were  sung,  and  sermons  in 
German  were  preached.  Pains  were  taken  to  provide  an 
educated  evangelical  ministry  who  would  preach  the  gospel 
faithfully,  and  conscientiously  fulfil  all  the  duties  connected 
with  the  "cure  of  souls."  The  ecclesiastical  property  of 
the  mediaeval  Church  was  largely  used  for  evangelical 
purposes.  There  was  no  mechanical  uniformity  in  these 
new  arrangements.  Luther  refused  bo  act  the  part  of  an 
ecclesiastical  autocrat:  he  advised  when  called  upon  to 
give  advice,  he  never  commanded.  No  Wittenberg  "  use  " 
was  to  confront  the  Roman  "use"  and  be  tbe  only  mode 
of  service  and  ecclesiastical  organisation. 
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Hie  movement  Lather  had  inaugurated  had  gone  Car 
beyond  Germany  before  1546.  Every  country  in  Europe 
had  felt  its  pulsations.  As  early  as  1 5 1 9  (April),  learned 
men  in  Paris  had  been  almost  feverishly  studying  his 
writings.1  They  were  eagerly  read  in  England  before 
1521.'  Aleander,  writing  from  Worms  to  the  Curia, 
complains  that  Spanish  merchants  were  getting  transla- 
tions of  Lather's  books  made  for  circulation  in  Spain.1 
They  were  being  studied  with  admiration  in  Italy  even 
earlier.  The  Scottish  Parliament  was  vainly  endeavouring 
to  prevent  their  entrance  into  that  country  by  1525* 
The  Lutheran  Preformation  had  been  legally  established  in 
Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden  long  before  Luther  passed 
away. 

Luther  was  the  one  great  man  of  his  generation,  stand- 
ing head  and  shoulders  above  everyone  else.  This  does 
not  mean  that  he  absorbed  in  his  individual  personality 
everything  that  the  age  produced  for  the  furtherance  of 
humanity.  Many  impulses  for  good  existed  in  that 
sixteenth  century  which  Luther  never  recognised;  for  an 
age  is  always  richer  than  any  one  man  belonging  to  it 
He  stood  outside  the  great  artistic  movement  He  might 
have  learned  much  from  Erasmus  on  the  one  hand,  and 
from  the  leaders  of  the  Peasants'  War  on  the  other,  which 
remained  hidden  front  him.  He  is  greatest  in  the  one 
sphere  of  religion  only — in  the  greatest  of  all  spberea. 
His  conduct  towards  Zwingli  and  the  strong  language  he 
used  in  speaking  of  opponents  make  our  generation  dis- 
cover a  strain  of  intolerance  we  would  fain  not  Bee  in  so 
great  a  man ;  but  his  contemporaries  did  not  and  could 
not  pass  the  same  judgment  upon  him.  In  such  a  divided 
Germany  none  but  a  man  of  the  widest  tolerance  could 
have  held  together  the  Protestant  forces  as  Lather  did; 

■  Horminjsrd,  Corrapondanet  des  lUformateurt  dant  la  pay*  d*  laafw 
franfafM  (Gra.v*  and  Paris,  1865-1897),  1.  47,  (S. 

•  Letter*  aivi  Papers,  Foreign  and  DomatU,  of  At  nig*  of  Btnry  VIII., 
Ui.  284. 

'  Ktlkoff,  Dit  Depetche*  da  Nuntiv*  Altand*  (Balla,  1S07),  p.  IOC 
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and  we  can  see  what  lie  was  when  we  remember  the  sad 
effects  of  the  petty  orthodoxies  of  the  Amsdorfi  and  the 
Osianders  who  came  after  him. 

It  is  the  fate  of  most  authors  of  revolutions  to  be 
devoured  by  the  movement  which  they  have  called  into 
being.  Luther  occasioned  the  greatest  revolution  which 
Western  Europe,  has  ever  seen,  and  he  ruled  it  till 
his  death.  History  shows  no  kinglier  man  than  this 
Thuringian  miner's  son. 

|  13.  Ths  Sdigiovs  War.1 

The  war  began  soon  after  Luther's  death.  The  Emperor 
brought  into  Germany  bis  Spanish  infantry,  the  beginning 
of  what  was  to  be  a  curse  to  that  country  for  many  genera- 
tions, and  various  manoauvrings  and  skirmishes  took  place, 
the  most  important  of  which  was  Maurice  of  Saxony's 
invasion  of  the  Electorate.  At  last  the  Emperor  met  the 
Elector  in  battle  at  Miihlberg  (April  24th,  1547),  where 
John  Frederick  was  completely  defeated  and  taken  prisoner. 
Wittenberg,  stoutly  defended  by  Sibylla,  soon  after  sur- 
rendered. This  was  the  end.  Philip  was  induced  to 
surrender  on  promise  of  favourable  treatment,  made  by  the 
Electors  who  had  remained  on  the  Emperor's  side.  Charles 
refused  to  be  bound  by  the  promise  made  in  his  name,  and 
the  Landgrave  was  also  held  captive.  All  Germany,  save 
Constance  in  the  south  and  some  of  the  Baltic  lands, 
lay  prostrate  at  the  Emperor's  feet.  It  remained  to  be 
seen  what  use  he  would  make  of  his  victory. 

In  due  time  he  set  himself  to  bring  about  what  be 
conceived  to  be  a  reasonable  compromise  which  would 
enable  all  Germany  to  remain  within  one  National  Church. 
He  tried  at  first  to  induce  the  separate  parties  to  work 

1  Hatmnbnohar,  Karl  V.  wmf  die  devtoehm  Pretutantm  15*5-1568 
(Diisaaldorf,  1S6E) ;  Jahn,  Ouchiehtt  du  Sekmolkaldixhen  Kritgit  (Leiprig, 
1837)  ;  La  Hang,  Dit  Dontallung  da  SdimaUuldiichm  Kritgu  t*  dm 
DmlewHrdightUm  Sorb  V.  (Jena,  1890,  1899,  1900) ;  Brandenburg,  Mortit 
■an  Sammn  ( Leipzig,  188S). 
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it  out  among  themselves ;  and,  when  this  was  found  to 
be  hopeless,  he,  like  a  second  Justinian,  resolved  to  con- 
struct a  creed  and  to  impose  it  by  force  upon  all,  especially 
upon  the  Lutherans.  To  begin  with,  he  had  to  defy  the 
Pope  and  slight  the  General  Council  for  which  he  had 
been  mainly  responsible.  He  formally  demanded  that 
the  Council  should  retain  to  German  soil  (it  had  been 
transferred  to  Bologna),  and,  when  this  was  refused,  be 
protested  against  its  existence  and,  like  the  German  Fro- 
teBtants  he  was  coercing,  declared  that  he  would  not 
submit  to  its  decrees.  He  next  selected  three  theo- 
logians, Michael  Holding,  Julius  von  Pftug,  and  Agrioola, — a 
medievalist,  an  Erasmian,  and  a  very  conservative  Lutheran 
— to  construct  what  was  called  the  AvgAwrg  Interim. 


§  14.  The  Augsburg  Interim.1 

This  document  taught  the  dogma  of  Transubstantiation, 
the  seven  Sacraments,  adoration  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and 
the  Saints,  retained  most  of  the  mediaeval  ceremonies  and 
usages,  and  declared  the  Pope  to  be  the  Head  of  the 
Church.  This  was  to  please  the  Romanists.  It  appealed  to 
the  Lutherans  by  adopting  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by 
Faith  in  a  modified  form,  the  marriage  of  priests  with  some 
reservations,  the  use  of  the  Cup  by  the  laity  in  the  Holy 
Supper,  and  by  considerably  modifying  the  doctrine  of  the 
sacrificial  character  of  the  Mass.  Of  course  all  its  pro- 
positions were  ambiguous,  and  could  be  read  in  two  waya 
This  was  probably  the  intention  of  the  framers ;  if  bo,  they 
were  highly  successful. 

Nothing  that  Charles  ever  undertook  proved  such  a 
dismal  failure  as  this  patchwork  creed  made  from  snippets 
from  two  Confessions.  However  lifeless  creeds  may  become, 
they  all — real  ones — have  grown  out  of  the  living  Christian 

'SchmMt,  "AgtndawidLetton  raUting  to  tha  Afarhi,"  In  JMMdhffN 

far  hutori**.  TktobgU,  xxxviii.  (1868)  pp.  481  ff.,  181  ff.  ;  Battel,  Vltr  dm 
Urtpnmg  dtt  Augtburger  Interim.  (Ldpjg,  1888) ;  Meyer,  Drr  A*g**.ryr 
BiiehtCaf  natk  ibumfartficbm  Tagebwh  (Pmu.  Jaht*.  1808,  pp.  30S-M3X 
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experience  of  their  frame™,  and  have  contained  the  very 
life-blood  of  their  hearts  as  well  as  of  their  brains.  It  is 
a  hopeless  task  to  construct  creeds  as  a  tailor  shapes  and 


Charles,  however,  was  proud  of  his  creed,  and  did  his 
best  to  enforce  it  The  Diet  of  1548  showed  him  his 
difficulties.  The  Interim  was  accepted  and  proclaimed  as 
an  edict  by  this  Diet  (May  15),  but  only  after  the  Em- 
peror, very  unwillingly,  declared  practically  that  it  was 
meant  for  the  Protestants  alone.  "  The  Emperor,"  said  a 
member  of  the  Diet,  "  is  fighting  for  religion  against  the 
Pope,  whom  he  acknowledges  to  be  its  head,  and  against 
the  two  parte  of  Christendom  in  Germany — the  mass  of 
the  Protestants  and  the  ecclesiastical  princes."  Thus  from 
the  beginning  what  was  to  be  an  instrument  to  unite 
German  Christendom  was  transformed  into  a  "  strait-waist- 
coat for  the  Lutherans " ;  and  this  did  not  make  it  more 
palatable  for  them.  At  first  the  strong  measures  taken  by 
the  Emperor  compelled  its  nominal  acceptance  by  many  of 
the  Protestant  princes.1  The  cities  which  seemed  to  be 
most  refractory  had  their  Councils  purged  of  their  demo- 
cratic members,  and  their  Lutheran  preachers  sent  into 
banishment — Matthew  Alber  from  Reutlingen,  Wolfgang 
Museums  from  Augsburg,  Brenz  from  Hall,  Osiander  from 
Ktirnberg,  Schnepf  from  Tubingen.  Buoer  and  Fagius  had 
to  flee  from  Strassburg  and  take  refuge  in  England.  The 
city  of  Constance  was  besieged  and  fell  after  a  heroic 
defence ;  it  was  deprived  of  its  privileges  as  an  imperial 
city,  and  was  added  to  the  family  possessions  of  the  House 
of  Austria.  Its  pastor,  Blarer,  was  sent  into  banishment 
Four  hundred  Lutheran  divines  were  driven  from  their 
homes. 

If  Charles,  backed  by  his  Spanish  and  Italian  troops, 
could  secure  a  nominal  submission  to  his  Interim,  he  could 
not  coerce  the  people  into  accepting  it  The  churches  stood 
empty  in  Augsburg,  in  Ulm,  and  in  other  cities.      The 

1  kUuriue  of  Sexonj  iu  permftUd  to  nuka.nint  attention!  on  the 
IMtrim  for  hi*  dominion  I,  end  his  edition  wu  called  the  Leipzig  Interim. 
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people  met  it  by  an  almost  universal  passive  reeistanet.  — H 
Hinging  doggerel  verses  in  mockery  of  the  Interim  may  be 
called  passive.  When  the  Emperor  orderedDuke  Christopher 
of  Wurtemberg  to  drive  Brenz  oat  of  his  refuge  in  his  State, 
the  Duke  answered  him  that  he  could  not  banish  his  whole 
population.  The  popular  reeling,  aa  is  usual  in  such  cases, 
found  vent  in  all  manner  of  satirical  songs,  pamphlets,  and 
even  catechisms.  Aa  in  the  times  before  the  Peasants'  War, 
this  coarse  popular  literature  had  an  immense  circulation. 
Much  of  it  took  the  form  of  rude  broadsides  with  a  picture, 
generally  satirical,  at  the  top,  and  the  song,  sometimes  with 
the  music  score,  printed  below.1  Wandering  preachers, 
whom  no  amount  of  police  supervision  could  check,  went 
inveighing  against  the  Interim,  distributing  the  rude  litera- 
ture through  the  villages  and  among  the  democracy  in  the 
towns.  Soon  the  creed  and  the  edict  which  enforced  it 
became  practically  a  dead  letter  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  Germany. 

The  presence  of  the  Emperor's  Spanish  troops  on  the 
soil  of  the  Fatherland  irritated  the  feelings  of  Germans, 
whether  Romanists  or  Protestants ;  the  insolence  and  ex- 
cesses of  these  soldiers  stung  the  common  people;  and 
/their  employment  to  enforce  the  hated  Interim  on  the 
Protestants  was  an  additional  insult  The  citizens  of  one 
imperial  city  were  told  that  if  they  did  not  accept  the 
Interim  they  must  be  taught  theology  by  Spanish  troops, 
and  of  another  that  they  would  yet  learn  to  speak  the 
f  language  of  Spain.  While  the  popular  odium  against 
Charles  was  slowly  growing  in  intensity,  he  contrived  to 
increase  it  by  a  proposal  that  his  son  Philip  should  have 
the  imperial  crown  after  hia  brother  Ferdinand.  Charles' 
own  election  had  been  caused  by  a  patriotic  sentiment 
The  people  thought  that  a  German  was  better  than  ■ 
Frenchman,  and  they  had  found  out  too  late  that  they  had 
not  got  a  German  but  a  Spaniard.  Ferdinand  had  lived 
in  Germany  long  enough  to  know  its  wants,  and  hia  son 

'  Om  or  th«M  brotdaUw  to  nprodnoad  la  von  BmoM'i  ChmMAm-  4m 

iMUaUn  Stformath*  (Berlin,  1890),  p.  SOS. 
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Maximilian  bad  shown  that  he  possessed  many  qualities 
which  appealed  to  the  German  character.  The  proposal 
to  substitute  Philip,  however  natural  from  Charles'  point 
of  view,  and  consistent  with  his  earlier  idea  that  the  House 
of  Hapsburg  should  have  one  head,  meant  to  the  Germans 
to  still  farther  "hispaniolato"  Germany.  This  unpopularity 
of  Charles  among  all  ranks  and  classes  of  Germans  grew 
rapidly  between  1548  and  1552;  and  during  the  same 
years  his  foreign  prestige  was  fast  waning.  He  remained 
in  Germany,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  visit  to  the 
.Netherlands ;  bat  in  spite  of  his  presence  the  anarchy 
grew  worse  and  worse.  The  revolt  which  came  might 
have  arisen  much  sooner  had  the  Protestants  been  able  to 
overcome  their  hatred  and  suspicion  of  Maurice  of  Saxony, 
whose  co-operation  was  almost  essential.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  describe  the  intrigues  which  went  on  around  the  Emperor, 
careless  though  not  unforewarned. 

Maurice  had  completed  his  arrangements  with  hia 
German  allies  and  with  France  early  in  1552.  The  Em- 
peror had  retired  from  Augsburg  to  Innsbruck.  Maurice 
seized  the  Pass  of  Ehrenberg  on  the  nights  of  May  18th, 
1.9th,  and  pressed  on  to  Innsbruck,  hoping  to  "run  the  old 
fox  to  earth."  Charles  escaped  by  a  few  hoars,  and,  accom- 
panied by  his  brother  Ferdinand,  fled  over  the  Brenner  Pass 
amid  a  storm  of  snow  and  rain.  It  was  the  road  by  which 
he  had  entered  Germany  in  fair  spring  weather  when  he  came 
in  1530,  in  the  zenith  of  his  power,  to  settle,  as  he  bad 
confidently  expected,  the  religious  difficulties  in  Germany. 
He  reached  Villach  in  Carinthia  in  safety,  and  there  waited 
the  issue  of  events. 

The  German  princes  gathered  in  great  numbers  at 
Passau  (Aug.  1552)  to  discuss  the  position  and  arrive  at 
a  settlement.  Maurice  was  ostensibly  the  master  of  the 
situation,  for  bis  troops  and  those  of  his  wild  ally  Albert 
Alcibiadea  of  Brandenbnrg-Culmbach  were  in  the  town, 
and  many  a  prince  felt "  as  if  they  had  a  hare  in  their 
breast."  His  demands  for  the  public  good  were  moderate 
and  statesmanlike.  He  asked  for  the  immediate  release  of 
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his  father-in-law  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse;  for  a  settlement 
of  the  religious  question  on  a  basis  that  would  be  permanent, 
at  a  meeting  of  German  princes  fairly  representative  of  the 
two  parties — no  Council  summoned  and  directed  I 
Pope  would  ever  give  fair-play  to  the  Protestants, ) 
nor  could  they  expect  to  get  it  from  the  Diet  where  t 
large  number  of  ecclesiastical  members  gave  an  undue  pre- 
ponderance to  the  Romanist  side ;  and  for  a  settlement  of 
some  constitutional  questions.  The  princes  present,  and 
with  them  Ferdinand,  King  of  the  Bomans,  were  inclined  to 
accept  these  demands.  But  when  they  were  referred  to 
Charles  at  Villach,  he  absolutely  refused  to  permit  the 
religious  or  the  constitutional  question  to  be  settled  by 
any  assembly  but  the  Diet  of  the  Empire.  Nothing  would 
move  him  from  his  opinion,  neither  the  entreaties  of  bis 
brother  nor  his  own  personal  danger.  He  still  counted  on 
the  divisions  among  the  Protestants,  and  believed  that  be 
had  only  to  support  the  "  born  Elector  "  of  Saxony  against 
the  one  of  his  own  creation  to  deprive  Maurice  of  bis 
strength.  It  may  be  that  Maurice  had  his  own  fears,  it 
may  be  that  he  was  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  show- 
ing that  the  "  Spaniard "  was  the  one  enemy  to  a  lasting 
peace  in  Germany.  He  contented  himself  with  the  acqui- 
escence of  John  Frederick  in  the  permanent  loss  of  the 
Electorate  as  arranged  at  the  Peace  of  Wittenberg  (1547). 
Charles  was  then  free  to  come  back  to  Augsburg,  where 
he  had  the  petty  satisfaction  of  threatening  the  Lutheran 
preachers  who  bad  returned,  and  of  again  overthrowing 
the  democratic  government  of  the  city.  He  then  went  to 
assume  the  command  of  the  German  army  which  was 
opposing  the  French.  His  failure  to  take  the  city  of 
Metz  was  followed  by  bis  practical  abandonment  of  the 
direction  of  the  affairs  of  Germany,  which  were  left  in  the 
hands  of  Ferdinand.  The  disorders  of  the  time  delayed 
the  meeting  of  the  Diet  until  1555  (opened  Feb  5th). 
The  Elector  and  the  "  born  Elector  "  of  Saxony  were  both 
dead — John  Frederick,  worn  out  by  misfortune  and  im- 
prisonment (March  3rd,  1564),  and  sympathised  with  by 
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Mends  and  foes  alike ;  and  Manrice,  only  thirty-two  years 
of  age,  killed  in  the  moment  of  victory  at  Sievershausen 
(July  9th,  1553). 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1554  that  the  Emperor  had 
banded  over,  in  a  carefully  limited  manner,  the'  manage- 
ment of  German  affairs  to  his  brother  Ferdinand,  the  King 
of  the  Romans.  The  terms  of  devolution  of  authority  imply 
that  this  was  done  by  Charles  to  avoid  the  humiliation  of 
being  personally  responsible  for  acquiescence  in  what  was 
to  him  a  hateful  necessity,  and  the  confession  of  failure 
in  his  management  of  Germany  from  1530.  Everyone 
recognised  that  peace  was  necessary  at  almost  any  price, 
but  Ferdinand  and  the  higher  ecclesiastical  princes  shrunk 
from  facing  the  inevitable.  The  King  of  the  Romans  still 
cherished  some  vague  hopes  of  a  compromise  which  would 
preserve  the  unity  of  the  medisBval  German  Church,  and 
the  selfish  policy  of  many  of  the  P-ntestant  princes  en- 
couraged  him.  Elector  Joachim  of  Brandenburg  wished 
the  archbishopric  of  Magdeburg  and  the  bishopric  of 
Halberstadt  for 'his  son  Sigismund,  and  declared  that  he 
would  be  content  with  the  Interim]  Christopher  of 
Wiirtemberg  cherished  similar  designs  on  ecclesiastical 
properties.  Augustus  of  Saxony,  Maurice's  brother  and 
successor,  wished  the  bishopric  of  Meissen.  All  these 
designs  could  be  more  easily  fulfilled  if  the  external  unity 
of  the  medisaval  Church  remained  unbroken. 


■  15.  Seligiom  Peace  qf  Augthurg.1 

The  Diet  had  been  summoned  for  Nov.  13th  (1654), 
but  when  Ferdinand  reached  Augsburg  about  the  end  of 
the  year,  the  Estates  had  not  gathered.  He  was  able 
to  open  the  Diet  formally  on  Feb.  5th  (1556),  but  none 
of  the  Electors,  and  only  two  of  the  great  ecclesiastical 
princes,  the  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Augsburg  and  the  Bishop 

1  Wolf,  Dtr  A%gibnrgtr  Rdiqioatfritd*  (Stuttgart,  ISM) ;  Bnndi,  Dtr 
Avgtotrgtr  BeUgion^Htd*  (Munich,  1893) ;  DruflU,  Btitrtg*  wr  XMtki- 
i,  1563-1555  {Munich,  18M]l 
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of  Eichatadt,  were  present  in  person.  While  the  Diet 
dragged  on  aimlessly,  the  Protestant  firings!  gathered  to 
a  great  Council  of  their  own  at  Naumburg_  (March  3rd, 
1555)  to  concert  a  common  policy.  Among  those  present 
were  the  Electors  of  Brandenburg  and  Saxony,  the  eons 
of  John  Frederick,  the  ill-fated  "  born  Elector ,"  and  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse — sixteen  princes  and  a  great  number 
of  magnates.  After  long  debates,  the  assembly  decided 
(March  13th)  that  they  would  stand  by  the  AugBburg 
Confession  of  1630,  and  that  the  minority  would"  "unite 
with  the  majority  in  carrying  out  one  common  policy. 
Even  "  fat  old  Interim,"  as  Elector  Joachim  of  Brandenburg 
had  been  nicknamed,  was  compelled  to  submit;  and  the 
Protestants  stood  on  a  firm  basis  with  a  definite  programme, 
and  pledged  to  support  each  other. 

This  memorable  meeting  at  Naumburg  forced  the  hands 
of  the  members  of  the  Diet.  Every  member,  save  the 
Cardinal  Bishop  of  Augsburg,  desired  a  permanent  settle- 
ment of  the  religious  question,  and  their  zeal  appeared  in 
the  multiplicity  of  adjectives  used  to  express  the  pre- 
dominant thought — -"  besUL-ndiger,  'beharrlicher,  uvbeilingter, 
filr  und  filr  evrig  wSkrender "  was  the  phrase.  The  meet- 
ing at  Naumburg  showed  them  that  this  could  not  be 
secured  without  the  recognition  of  Lntheranism  as  a  legal 
religion  within  the  German  Empire. 

When  the  Protestant  demands  were  formally  placed 
before  the  Diet,  they  were  found  to  include — security 
under  the  Public  Law  of  the  Empire  for  all  who  professed 
the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  for  all  who  in  future  might 
make  the  same  profession ;  liberty  to  bold  legally  all  the 
ecclesiastical  property  which  had  been  or  might  in  the 
future  be  secularised ;  complete  toleration  for  all  Lutherans 
who  were  resident  in  Romanist  States  without  correspond- 
ing toleration  for  Romanists  in  Lutheran  States.  These 
demands  went  much  further  than  any  which  Luther  him- 
self had  formulated,  and  really  applied  to  Romanists  soma 
of  the  provisions  of  the  "recess"  of  Speyer  (1529)  which, 
when  applied  to  Lutherans,  had  called  forth  the  Protest 
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They  were  vehemently  objected  to  by  the  Romanist  members 
of  the  Diet ;  and,  as  both  parties  seemed  unwilling  to  yield 
anything  to  the  other,  there  was  some  danger  of  the  religious 
war  breaking  oat  again.  The  mediation  of  Ferdinand  for 
the  Romanists  and  Frederick  of  Saxony  for  the  Protestants 
brought  a  compromise  after  months  of  debate.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  LutEeran  religion  should  be  legalised  within  the 
Empire,  and  that  all  Lutheran  princes  should  have  full 
security  for  the  practice  of  their  faith ;  that  the  mediaeval 
episcopal  jurisdiction  should  cease  within  their  lands ;  and 
that  they  were  to  retain  all  ecclesiastical  possessions  which 
had  been  secularised  before  the  passing  of  the  Treaty  of 
Passan  (1562).  Future  changes  of  faith  were  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  principle  eujm  regio  ejus  rtligio.  The  secular 
territorial  ruler  might  choose  between  the  Romanist  or 
the  Lutheran  faith,  and  his  decision  was  to  hind  all  his 
subjects.  If  a  subject  profesaed  another  religion  from  his 
prince,  he  was  to  be  allowed  to  emigrate  without  molesta- 
tion. These  provisions  were  agreed  upon  by  all,  and 
embodied  in  the  "recess."  Two  very  important  matters 
remained  unsettled.  The  Romanists  demanded  that  any 
ecclesiastical  prince  who  changed  his  faith  should  thereby 
forfeit  lands  and  dignities — the  "  ecclesiastical  reservation." 
This  was  embodied  in  the  "recess,"  but  the  Protestants 
declared  that  they  would  not  be  bound  by  it  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Protestants  demanded  toleration  for  all 
Lutherans  living  within  the  territories  of  Romanist  princes. 
This  was  not  embodied  in  the  "  recess,"  though  Ferdinand 
promised  that  he  would  see  it  carried  out  in  practice.1 
Such  was  the  famous  Peace  of  Augsburg.  There  was  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  have  come  years  earlier  and 
without  the  wild  war-storm  which  preceded  it,  save  the 
fact  that,  in  an  unfortunate  fit  of  enthusiasm,  the  Germans 
had  elected  the  young  King  of  Spain  to  be  their  Emperor. 
They  had  chosen  the  grandson  of  the  genial  Mazmilian, 
believing  him  to  be  a  real  German,  and  they  got  a  man 

1  TlMW  two  unsettled  qui  Bo—  luxaun*  aatfn  la  Ik*  diijntM  wktok 
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whose  attitude  to  religion  "was  half-way  between  the 
genial  orthodoxy  of  hie  grandfather  Maxmilian  and  the 
gloomy  fanaticism  of  his  son  Philip  n.,"  and  whoso  "  mind 
was  always  travelling  away  from  the  former  and  towards 
the  latter  position."1  The  longer  he  lived  the  more 
Spanish  he  became,  and  the  less  capable  of  understanding 
Germany,  either  on  its  secular  or  religious  side.  His 
whole  publio  life,  so  far  as  that  country  was  concerned, 
was  one  disastrous  failure.  He  succeeded  only  when  he 
used  hie  imperial  position  to  increase  and  consolidate  the 
territorial  possessions  of  the  House  of  Hapeburg ;  for  the 
charge  of  dismembering  the  Empire  can  be  brought  home  to 
Charles  as  effectually  as  to  the  most  selfish  of  the  princes 
of  Germany. 

The  Religious  Peace  of  Augsburg  was  contained  in 
the  decisions  of  Speyer  in  1526,  and  it  was  repeated  in 
every  one  of  the  truces  which  the  Emperor  made  with  bis 
Lutheran  subjects  from  1530  to  1544.*  Had  any  one  of 
these  been  made  permanent,  the  religious  war,  with  its 

>  Pollard,  Oambridat  Modern  ffittory,  li.  Hi 

*  The  Religious  Peace  of  Augsburg  had  important  diplom»tio  eonaoqunnoes 
beyond  Germany,  The  Lutheran  form  of  faith  m  recognised  to  be  a  nligit 
liaita  (to  use  the  old  Roman  phrase)  within  the  Holy  Soman  Empire,  which, 
eooording  to  the  legal  idea*  of  the  day,  included  all  Western  Christendom  ; 
and  Popes  oould  no  longer  ai  communicate  Protestants  limply  because  they 
ware  Protestants,  without  striking  a  serious  blow  at  the  constitution  of 
the  Empire.  No  one  perceived  this  sooner  than  the  sagacious  young  woman 
who  became  the  first  Protestant  Qneen  of  England.  In  the  earlier  and 
unsettled  yean  of  her  reign,  Elizabeth  made  fall  use  of  the  protection  that  a 
profession  of  the  Lutheran  Creed  giro  to  shield  her  from  ereominanication. 
She  did  so  when  the  Count  de  Feria,  the  ambassador  of  Philip  ii.,  threatened 
her  with  the  fate  of  the  King  of  Navarre  (Calendar  of  LtUert  and  Stall 
Paptri  rtlaUng  to  BngliA  Again,  prtmrvtd  principally  in-  (As  Archives  e/ 
snssstzasss,  i.  61,  S3) ;  she  suppressed  all  opinions  whioh  might  be  supposed 
to  soufliot  with  the  Lutheran  Creed  in  the  Thirty-eight  Articles  of  166S; 
she  kept  otosees  and  lights  on  the  altar  of  her  ohapel  in  Lutheran  fashion. 
When  the  Pops  flint  drafted  a  Boll  to  excommunicate  the  English  Quean, 
and  submitted  it  to  the  Emperor,  he  was  told  that  it  would  be  an  act  of 
folly  to  publish  a  document  which  would  invalidate  the  Emperor's  own 
eleotion  ;  and  when  Elizabeth  was  finally  exsommnnioated  in  1670,  th» 
charge  against  her  was  not  being  a  Protestant,  but  sharing  in  "the  impious 
mysteries  of  fWvta"  —  the  Eefbrmed  or  Calttnlst  Churches  being  outeidi 
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outcome  in  wild  anarchy,  in  embittered  religious  antagon- 
isms, and  its  seed  of  internecine  strife,  to  be  reaped  in 
the  Thirty  Tears'  War,  would  never  have  occurred.  But 
Charles,  whose  mission,  he  fancied,  was  to  preserve  the 
unity  "  of  the  Beamless  robe  of  Christ,"  as  he  phrased  it, 
could  only  make  the  attempt  by  drenching  the  fields  of 
Germany  with  blood,  and  perpetuating  and  accentuating 
the  religious  antagonisms  of  the  country  which  had  chosen 
him  for  its  Protector. 

This  Religious  Peace  of  Augsburg  has  been  claimed, 
and  rightly,  as  a  Wctoryjor  religious  liberty. 

From  one  point  of  view  the  victory  was  not  a  great 
one.  The  only  Confession  tolerated  was  the  Augsburg. 
The  Swiss  Reformation  and  its  adherents  were  outside 
the  scope  of  the  religious  peace.  What  grew  to  be  the 
Reformed  or  Calvinistic  Church  was  also  outside.  It 
was  limited  solely  to  the  Lutheran,  or,  as  it  was  called, 
the  Evangelical  creed.  Nor  was  there  much  gain  to 
the  personal  liberty  of  conscience.  It  may  be  said  with 
tenth  that  there  was  less  freedom  of  conscience  under  the 
Lutheran  territorial  system  of  Churches,  and  also  under 
the  Soman  Catholic  Church  reorganised  under  the  canons 
and  decrees  of  Trent,  than  there  had  been  in  the  mediaeval 
Church. 

The  victory  lay  in  this,  that  the  first  blow  had  been 
struck  to  free  mankind  from  the  fetters  of  Romanist  ab- 
solutism ;  that  the  first  faltering  step  had  been  taken  on 
the  road  to  religions  liberty ;  and  the  first  is  valuable  not 
for  what  it  is  in  itself,  but  for  what  it  represents  and  for 
what  comes  after  it  The  Religious  Peace  of  Augsburg 
did  not  concede  much  according  to  modern  standards ;  but 
it  contained  the  potency  and  promise  of  the  future.  It  is 
Always  the  first  step  which  counts. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

THB  ORGANISATION  OP  LUTHERAN  CHURCHES.1 

Two  conceptions,  the  second  being  derived  from  the  first, 
lay  at  the  basis  of  everything  wbicb  Luther  said  or  did 
about  the  organisation  of  the  Christian  fellowship  into 
churches. 

The  primary  and  cardinal  doctrine,  which  was  the 
foundation  of  everything,  was  the  spiritual  priesthood  of  all 
believers.  This,  he  believed,  implied  that  preaching,  dis- 
pensing the  sacraments,  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  so 
forth  were  not  the  exclusive  possession  of  a  special  caste  of 
men  to  whom  they  had  been  committed  by  God,  and  who 
therefore  were  mediators  between  God  and  man.  These 
divine  duties  belonged  to  the  whole  community  as  a  fellow- 
ship of  believing  men  and  women ;  but  aa  a  division  of 
labour  was  necessary,  and  as  each  individual  Christian 
cannot  undertake  such  duties  without  disorder  ensuing, 
the  community  must  seek  out  and  set  apart  certain  of  its 
members  to  perform  them  in  its  name. 

1  SoUBOn  l  Biehtor,  Die  evangeliechen  KirAenordnunyen  da  mJitttimtn 
Jahrhviuierti  (Weimar,  1840) ;  Sealing,  Die  natgditehe*  Kinhmord* ■  ■/»■ 
du  IBtan  Jahrkvmdtrt*  (Leipzig,  1902);  Kins,  "Dm  Stipandiamweaen  in 
Wittenberg  und  Jen* .  .  .  1m  16  ton  Jahrhundor  t "  (ZeitmArift/Or  kbtoritckt 
TheologU,  hit.  (1866)  pp.  86 ff.) ;  O.  Schmidt  "Eins  Kirch  enviaitation 
im  Jah.re  1625  "  (ZeittArift/Ur  die  kiaL  ThtoL  inr.  291  ff.) ;  Winter,  "Die 
Kirch  en  visits  Hon  ron  1628  im  Wittenberger  Kreiso"  (Zeitech.  flir  hitL 
Thiol,  xxxiii.  (1863)  2B5ff.);  Mather,  "Drel  Urtnndeii  mr  Reformation*. 
gsKhichts"  {ZcitechT.  far  hist.  Throl.  hi.  (1860)  4E2ff.);  Albrecht,  Der 
KUme  Caiahiewa  /Or  die  gemeime  Pfarhtr  und  Prtdiger  (facsimile  reprint 
of  edition  of  1530;  Halle  a.  a.  1906)." 

Lath  Books:  Kirtner,  Dt*  K(nderfraae* ;  Der  trtU  ■MMWei  X*U- 
cMmtw  (Leiprig,  1902) ;  Bnrkbudt,  GncMAU  dm-  imtfehm  Zinkm  mi 
SdHtlvUitatum  im  Zeilalter  der  Reformatio*  (Leiprig,  1678) ;  Beriit,  EgflW, 
jfurmr  W  da*  KJrdumiied  dm  lUten  Ja*,*mmd*U  (tripete,  IWQ. 
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The  second  conception  was  that  secular  government 
is  an  ordinance  ordained  of  God,  and  that  the  special  rule 
claimed  by  _  the  Soman  Pontiff  over  things  secular  and 
sacred  was  a  usurpation  of  the  powers  committed  by  God 
to  the  secular  authority.  This  Luther  understood  to  mean 
that  the  Christian  magistracy  might  well  represent  the 
Christian  community  of  believers,  and,  in  its  name  or 
associated  with  it,  undertake  the  organisation  and  super- 
intendence of  the  Church  civic  or  territorial 

In  his  earlier  writings,  penned  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  Peasants'  War,  Luther  dwells  most  on  the  thought  of 
the  community  of  believers,  their  rights  and  powers;  in 
the  later  ones,  when  the  fear  of  the  common  man  had 
taken  possession  of  him,  the  secular  authority  occupies  his 
whole  field  of  thought  But  although,  before  the  Peasants' 
War,  Luther  does  not  give  such  a  fixed  place  to  the  secular 
magistracy  as  the  one  source  of  authority  or  supervision 
over  the  Church,  the  conception  was  in  his  mind  from  the 
first 

Among  the  various  duties  which  belong  to  the  com- 
pany of  believers,  Lather  selected  three  as  the  most  out- 
standing,— those  connected  with  the  pastorate,  including 
preaching,  dispensing  the  sacraments,  and  so  forth;  the 
service  of  Christian  charity ;  and  the  duty  of  seeing  that 
the  children  belonging  to  the  community,  and  especially 
"poor,  miserable,  and  deserted  children,"  were  properly 
educated  and  trained  to  become  useful  members  of  the 
commonweal  th. 

In  the  few  instances  of  attempts  made  before  the 
Feasants'  War  to  formulate  those  conceptions  into  regula- 
tions  for  communities  organised  according  to  evangelical 
principles,  we  find  the  community  and  the  magistracy  com- 
bining to  look  after  the  public  worship,  the  poor,  and  educa- 
tion. Illustrations  may  be  seen  in  the  Wittenberg  ordinance 
of  1622  (Carlstadt),  and  the  ordinances  of  Leisnig  (1523) 
and  Magdeburg  (1524).1     All  three  are  examples  of  the 

1  Of.  for  Qa  Wittenberg  ordinance,  Blunter,  DU  mamglHtAm  Xinhn- 
rn+mjm  dm  MtetfofaK   Jahrhundtrt*   (Weimar,   1848),   tt.  Mi,  tad 
a6* 
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local  authority  within  a  small  community  endeavouring, 
at  the  prompting  of  preachers  and  people,  to  express  in 
definite  regulations  some  of  the  demands  of  the  new 
evangelical  life. 

Luther  himself  thought  these  earlier  regulations  prema* 
turn,  and  insisted  that  the  Wittenberg  ordinance  should  be 
cancelled.  He  knew  that  changes  must  come;  but  he 
hoped  to  see  them  make  their  way  gradually,  almost  im- 
perceptibly, commending  themselves  to  everyone  without 
special  enactment  prescribed  by  external  authority.  Ha 
published  suggestions  for  the  dispensation  of  the  Lord'a 
Supper  and  of  Baptism  in  the  churches  in  Wittenberg  as 
early  as  1523  ;  he  collected  and  issued  a  small  selection 
of  evangelical  hymns  which  might  be  sung  in  Public 
Worship  (1624);  during  the  same  year  he  addressed  the 
burgomasters  and  councillors  of  all  German  towns  on  the 
erection  and  maintenance  of  Christian  schools ;  and  hs 
congratulated  more  than  one  municipality  on  provisions 
made  for  the  care  of  the  poor.1  Above  all,  he  had,  while 
in  Wartburg,  completed  a  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment which,  after  revision  by  Melanchthon  and  other 
friends,  was  published  in  1522  (Sept  21st),  and  went 
through  sixteen  revised  editions  and  more  than  fifty  re- 
impressions  before  1534.  The  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  made  by  a  band  of  scholars  at  Wittenberg, 
published  in  instalments,  and  finally  in  complete  form  in 
1534. 

He  always  cherished  the  hope  that  the  evangelical 
faith  would  spread  quietly  all  over  his  dear  Fatherland  if 
only  room  were  made  for  the  preaching  of  the  gospel 

Sealing,  Dit  evangtlinAm  KmJtetiordmmgt*  det  l&toa  Jakrkimdtei*  (Leipzig, 
1902),  l.  i.  697  ;  for  Leisnig,  Richter,  i.  10,  An  account  of  the  Magde. 
burg  ordinance  is  to  be  found  in  Funk,  Mitthstiungen  mu  dtr  GeacXidiU 
dt  mangeiitcien  KirchentDueni  in  Magdeburg  {Magdeburg,  18*2),  p.  210, 
and  Richter,  L  17. 

1  Lather'*  early  suggestions  about  the  dispensation  of  the  saenniantt 
hare  been  collected  by  Sealing,  I.  i.  2,  18.  A  portion  of  the  hjmn-book 
has  been  reproduced  in  facsimile  in  Ton  Bezcld's  OetAuAU  dtr  d 
Reformation,  Berlin,  18P0,  p.  S60. 
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This  of  itself,  be  thought,  would  in  doe  time  effect  a 
peaceful  transformation  of  the  ecclesiastical  life  and  wor- 
ship. The  Diete  of  Niirnberg  and  Speyer  hod  provided 
a  field,  always  growing  wider,  for  this  quiet  transformation. 
Luther  was  as  indifferent  to  forma  of  Church  government 
as  John  Wesley,  and,  like  Wesley,  every  step  he  took  in 
providing  for  a  separate  organisation  was  forced  upon  him 
as  a  practical  necessity.  .To  the  very  last  he  cherished 
the  hope  that  there  might  be  no  need  for  any  great  change 
in  the  external  government  of  the  Church.  The  Augsburg 
Confession  itself  (1530)  concludes  with  the  words:  "Our 
meaning  is  not  to  have  rule  taken  from  the  bishops ; 
but  this  one  thing  only  is  requested  at  their  hands,  that 
they  would  suffer  the  gospel  to  be  purely  taught,  and 
that  they  would  relax  a  few  observances,  which  cannot  be 
held  without  sin.  But  if  they  will  remit  none,  let  them 
look  how  they  will  give  account  to  God  for  this,  that  by 
their  obstinacy  they  afford  cause  of  division  and  schism, 
which  it  were  yet  fit  they  should  aid  in  avoiding."  *  It  was 
not  that  he  believed  that  the  existence  of  the  visible  Catholic 
Church  depended  on  what  has  been  ambiguously  called  an 
apostolic  succession  of  bishops,  who,  through  gifts  conferred 
in  ordination,  create  priests,  who  in  turn  make  Christians 
oat  of  natural  heathen  by  the  sacraments.  He  did  not 
believe  that  ordination  needed  a  bishop  to  confer  it ;  be 
made  his  position  clear  upon  this  point  as  early  as  1525, 
and  ordination  was  practised  without  bishops  from  that 
date.  But  he  had  no  desire  to  make  changes  for  the  sake 
of  change.  The  Danish  Church  is  at  onoe  episcopal  and 
Lutheran  to  this  day. 

It  ought  also  to  be  remembered  that  Luther  and  all 
the  Reformers  believed  and  held  firmly  the  doctrine  of  a 
visible  Catholic  Church  of  Christ,  and  that  the  evangelical 
movement  which  they  headed  was  the  outcome  of  the 
centuries  of  saintly  life  within  that  visible  Catholic 
Church.  They  never  for  a  moment  supposed  that  in 
withdrawing  themselves  from  the  authority  of  the  Bishop 

t  BehmR,  Th*  Ormdt  of  On  £v*noelicai  2+ot*sttmt  Owrdm,  p.  71. 
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of  Borne  they  were  separating  themselves  from  the  visible 
Church,  Nor  did  they  imagine  that  in  making  provision, 
temporary  or  permanent,  for  preaching  the  word,  the  dis- 
pensation of  the  sacraments,  the  exercise  of  discipline,  and 
bo  forth,  they  were  founding  a  new  Church,  or  severing 
themselves  from  that  visible  Church  within  which  they  had 
been  baptized.  They  refused  to  concede  the  term  Catholic 
to  their  opponents,  and  in  the  various  conferences  which 
they  had  with  them,  the  Soman  Catholics  were  always 
offieiaUy  designated  "  the  adherents  of  the  old  religion," 
while  they  were  termed  ■  the  associates  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession." 

Luther  cherished  the  hope,  as  late  as  1545,  that  there 
might  not  need  to  be  a  permanent  change  in  the  external 
form  of  the  Church  in  Germany ;  and  this  gives  all  the 
earlier  schemes  for  the  organisation  of  communities  pro- 
fessing the  evangelical  faith  somewhat  of  a  makeshift  and 
temporary  appearance,  which  they  in  truth  possessed. 

The  Diet  of  Speyer  of  1526  gave  the  evangelical 
princes  and  towns  the  right,  they  believed,  to  reorganise 
public  worship  and  ecclesiastical  organisation  within  their 
dominions,  and  this  right  was  largely  taken  advantage 
of.  Correspondents  from  all  quarters  asked  Luther's 
advice  and  co-operation,  and  we  can  learn  from  his 
answers  that  he  was  anxious  there  should  be  as  much 
local  freedom  as  possible, — that  communities  should  try 
to  find  out  what  suited  them  best,  and  that  the  "  use "  of 
Wittenberg  should  not  be  held  to  regulate  the  custom  of 
all  other  places. 

It  was  less  difficult  for  the  authorities  in  the  towns  to  take 
over  the  charge  of  the  ecclesiastical  arrangements.  They 
had  during  medieval  times  Borne  experience  in  the  matter ; 
and  city  life  was  so  compact  that  it  was  easy  to  regulate 
the  ecclesiastical  portion.  The  prevailing  type  exhibited  in 
the  number  of  "  ordinances  "  which  have  come  down  to  us, 
collected  by  Richter  and  Sehling,  is  that  a  superintendent, 
one  of  the  city  clergy,  was  placed  over  the  city  churches, 
and  that  he  was  more  or  less  responsible  to  the  city  father* 
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for  the  ecclesiastical  life  and  role  within  the  domains  of 
the  city. 

The  ecclesiastical  organisation  of  the  territories  of  the 
princes  was  a  much  more  difficult  task.  Luther  proposed 
to  the  Elector  of  Saxony  that  a  careful  visitation  of  his 
principality  should  be  made,  district  by  district,  in  order 
to  find  out  the  state  of  matters  and  what  required  to  be 
dona 

The  correspondence  of  Luther  during  the  years  1525— 
1527  shows  how  argent  the  need  of  such  a  visitation 
appeared  to  him.  He  had  been  through  the  country 
several  times.  Parish  priests  had  laid  their  difficulties 
before  him  and  had  asked  his  advice.  His  letters  describe 
graphically  their  abounding  poverty,  a  poverty  increased 
by  the  fact  that  the  only  application  of  the  new  evangelical 
liberty  made  by  many  of  the  people  was  to  refuse  to  pay 
all  clerical  dues.  He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
"  common  man  "  respected  neither  priest  nor  preacher,  that 
there  was  no  ecclesiastical  supervision  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts, and  no  exercise  of  authority  to  maintain  even  the 
necessary  ecclesiastical  buildings.  He  expressed  the  fear 
that  if  things  were  allowed  to  go  on  as  they  were  doing, 
there  would  be  soon  neither  priest's  house  nor  schools  nor 
scholars  in  many  a  parish.  The  reports  of  the  first  Saxon 
Visitation  showed  that  Luther  had  not  exaggerated  matters.1 
The  district  about  Wittenberg  was  in  much  better  order 
than  the  others ;  but  in  the  outlying  portions  a  very  bad 
state  of  things  was  disclosed.  In  a  village  near  Torgau 
the  Visitors  discovered  an  old  priest  who  was  hardly  able 
to  repeat  the  Creed  or  the  Lord's  Prayer,*  but  who  was 

'Winter,  "Die  Kin-hocvisltatinti  Ton  IS28  im  Witteabergtrr  Kreise" 
(ZeUxkriflfilT  die  \u£ari*cke  Tkeologit,  rxxiiL  pp.  295-322) ;  and  Visitation* 
Prviocolls  in  JVmmm  MiOJieUungm  da  IMring.  -eSefts.  G**thiM*-Vwr*in  ni 
BalU,  ix.  ».  pp.  78  ff. 

1  Til*  Visitiitiun  of  Bishop  Hooper  of  the  diocese  of  Gloucester,  made  in 
1551,  disclosed  a.  worse  state  of  matter*  in  England.  The  Visitor  put  thou 
simple  questions  to  his  clergy;  "How  man;  commandments  tm  there  I 
Where  sis  they  to  be  found  I  Repeat  them.  What  urn  the  Articles  of  the 
Christian.  Faith  (the  Apostles'  Creed)  t  Eepeat  them.  Prove  them  from 
Scripture.     Bepett  the  Lord's  Pnjer.     How  do  you  know  that  it  is  the 
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held  in  high  esteem  as  an  exorcist,  and  who  derived  a  good 
income  from  the  exercise  of  his  skill  hi  combating  the  evil 
influences  of  witches.  Priests  had  to  be  evicted  for  gross 
immoralities.  Some  were  tavern-keepers  or  practised  other 
worldly  callings.  Village  schools  were  rarely .  to  be  found. 
Some  of  the  peasants  complained  that  the  Lord's  Prayer 
was  so  long  that  they  could  not  learn  it ;  and  in  one  place 
the  Visitors  found  that  not  a  single  peasant  knew  any 
prayer  whatsoever. 

This  Saxon  Visitation  was  the  model  for  similar  ones 
made  in  almost  every  evangelical  principality,  and  its  re- 
ports serve  to  show  what  need  there  was  for  inquiry  and 
reorganisation.  The  lands  of  Electoral  Saxony  were  divided 
into  four  -  circles,"  and  a  commission  of  theologians  and 
lawyers  was  appointed  to  undertake  the  duties  in  each 
circle.  The  Visitation  of  the  one  "  circle  "  of  Wittenberg, 
with  its  thirty-eight  parishes,  may  he  taken  as  an  example 
of  how  the  work  was  done,  and  what  kinds  of  alterations 
were  suggested.  The  commissioners  or  Visitors  were  Martin 
Luther  and  Justus  Jonas,  theologians,  with  Hans  Metzsch, 
Benedict  Pauli,  and  Johann  v.  Taubenheim,  jurists.  They 
began  in  October  1628,  and  spent  two  months  over  their 
task.  It  was  a  Btrictly  business  proceeding.  There  is  no 
account  of  either  Luther  or  Jonas  preaching  while  on  tour. 
The  Visitors  went  about  their  work  with  great  energy, 
holding  conferences  with  the  parish  priests  and  with  the 
representatives  of  the  community.  They  questioned  the 
priests  about  the  religious  condition  of  the  people — whether 
there  was  any  gross  and  open  immorality,  whether  the 
people  were  regular  in  their  attendance  at  church  and  in 
coming  to  the  communion.  They  asked  the  people  how 
the  priests  did  their  work  among  them — in  the  towns  their 
conferences  were  with  the  Bath,  and  in  the  country  dis- 
Lord'i  t  Whin  I*  It  to  bt  found  t "  Threo  hundred  and  ele*en  clargyraan 
wan  aalted  the«e  questiona,  and  only  fifty  answered  them  all ;  out  or  the 
fifty,  nineteen  are  noted  at  having  answered  medioerittr.  Eight  amid  not 
annwer  a  single  MM  of  them  ;  and  while  one  knew  that  the  number  of  the 
oommandmenti  wai  tan,  he  knew  nothing  olat  {SnylitK  Bidorxeai  Bnitm 
km  1H4  {Jan.),  pp.  W  ff.  J. 
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fcricts  and  villages  with  the  male  heads  of  families.  Their 
common  work  was  to  find  out  what  was  being  done  for  the 
"  cure  of  souls,"  the  instruction  of  the  youth,  and  the  care 
of  the  poor.  By  "cure  of  souls"  (Seelsorge)  they  meant 
preaching,  dispensation  of  the  sacraments,  catechetical 
instruction,  dud  the  pastoral  visitation  of  the  nek.  It 
belonged  to  the  theologians  to  estimate  the  capacities  of 
the  pastors,  and  to  the  jurists  to  estimate  the  available 
income,  to  look  into  all  legal  difficulties  that  might  arise, 
and  especially  to  clear  the  entanglements  caused  by  the 
supposed  jurisdiction  of  convents  over  many  of  the  parishes. 
This  small  district  was  made  up  of  three  outlying  por- 
tions of  the  three  dioceses  of  Brandenburg,  Magdeburg,  and 
Meissen.  It  had  not  been  inspected  within  the  memory 
of  man,  and  the  results  of  episcopal  negligence  were  mani- 
fest. At  Elebitz  the  peasants  had  driven  away  the  parish 
clerk  and  put  the  village  herd  in  his  house.  At  Bulzig 
there  was  neither  parsonage  nor  house  for  parish  clerk,  and 
the  priest  was  non-resident  So  at  Danna;  where  the 
priest  held  a  benefice  at  Coswig,  and  was,  besides,  a  chaplain 
at  Wittenberg,  while  the  clerk  lived  at  Zahna.  The  par- 
sonages were  all  in  a  bad  state  of  repair,  and  the  local 
authorities  could  not  be  got  to  do  anything.  Boofs  were 
leaking,  walls  were  crumbling,  it  was  believed  that  the 
next  winter's  frost  would  bring  some  down  bodily.  At 
Pratau  the  priest  had  built  all  himself — parsonage,  out- 
.  houses,  stable,  and  byre.  All  these  things  were  duly 
noted  to  be  reported  upon.  As  for  the  priests,  the  com- 
plaints made  against  them  were  very  few  indeed.  In  one 
case  the  people  said  that  their  priest  drank,  and  was  con- 
tinually seen  in  the  public-house.  Generally,  however,  the 
complaints,  when  there  were  any,  were  that  the  priest  was 
too  old  for  his  work,  or  was  bo  utterly  uneducated  that  he 
could  do  little  more  than  mumble  the  Mass.  There  was 
scanty  evidence  that  the  people  understood  very  dearly 
the  evangelical  theology.  Partaking  the  Lord's  Supper  in 
both  "  kinds,''  or  hi  one  only,  was  the  distinction  recognised 
and  appreciated  between  the  new  and  the  old  teaching; 
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and  when  they  had  the  choice  the  people  universally  pre- 
ferred the  new.  In  one  case  the  parishioners  complained 
that  their  priest  insisted  on  saying  the  Mass  in  Latin  and 
not  in  German.  In  one  case  only  did  the  Visitors  find 
any  objection  taken  to  the  evangelical  service.  This  was 
at  Meure,  where  the  pariah  clerk's  wife  was  reported  to  bt 
an  enemy  of  the  new  pastor  because  he  recited  the  aervioi 
in  German.  It  turned  out,  however,  that  her  real  objection 
.was  that  the  pastor  had  displaced  her  husband.  At  Bleddin 
the  peasants  told  the  Visitors  that  their  pastor,  Christopher 
Bichter,  was  a  learned  and  pious  man,  who  preached  regu- 
larly on  all  the  Sundays  and  festival  days,  and  generally 
four  times  a  week  in  various  parts  of  the  parish.  It 
appeared,  however,  that  their  admiration  for  him  did  not 
compel  them  to  attend  his  ministrations  with  very  great 
regularity.  The  energetic  pastors  were  all  young  men 
trained  at  Wittenberg.  The  older  men,  peasants'  Bona  all 
of  them,  were  scarcely  better  educated  than  their  pariah- 
loners,  and  were  quite  unable  to  preach  to  them.  The 
Visitors  found  very  few  parishes  indeed  where  three,  four, 
five  or  more  persons  were  not  named  to  them  who  never 
attended  church  or  came  to  the  Lord's  Table;  in  some 
parishes  men  came  regularly  to  the  preaching  who  never 
would  come  to  the  Sacrament  What  impressed  the 
Visitors  most  was  the  ignorance,  the  besotted  ignorance, 
of  the  people.  They  questioned  them  directly ;  found  out 
whether  they  knew  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, and  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  and  then  questioned  them 
about  the  meanings  of  the  words ;  and  the  answers  were 
disappointing. 

Lather  came  back  from  the  Visitation  in  greatly  de- 
pressed spirits,  and  expressed  his  feelings  in  his  usual 
energetic  language.  He  says  in  his  introduction  to  bis 
Small  Catechism,  a  work  he  began  as  soon  as  he  returned 
from  the  Visitation : 

"  In  setting  forth  this  Catechism  or  Christian  doctrine 
in  such  a  simple,  concise,  and  easy  form,  I  have  been  corn- 
pellet?  and  driven  by  the  wretched  and  lamentable  state  of 
«ic,  Google 
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affair*  which  I  discovered  lately  when  I  acted  as  a  Visitor. 
Merciful  God,  what  misery  have  I  Been,  the  common  people 
knowing  nothing  at  all  of  Christian  doctrine,  especially  in 
the  villages  I  and  unfortunately  many  pastors  are  well-nigh 
unskilled  and  incapable  of  teaching ;  and  although  all  are 
called  Christians  and  partake  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  they 
know  neither  the  Lords  Prayer,  nor  the  Creed,  nor  the  Ten 
Commandments,  but  live  like  poor  cattle  and  senseless  swine, 
though,  now  that  the  gospel  is  come,  they  have  leamt  well 
enough  how  they  may  abuse  their  liberty.  Oh,  ye  bishops, 
how  will  ye  ever  answer  for  it  to  Christ  that  ye  have  so 
shamefully  neglected  the  people,  and  have  not  attended  for 
an  instant  to  your  office  ?  May  all  evil  be  averted  from 
yon  I  {Sat  tuck  alles  ungliick  fliche).  Ye  forbid  the  taking 
of  the  Sacrament  in  one  kind,  and  insist  on  your  human 
laws,  but  never  inquire  whether  they  know  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  Belief,  the  Ten  Commandments,  or  any  of  the 
words  of  God.    Oh,  woe  be  upon  you  for  evermore  I 

The  Visitors  found  that  few  books  were  to  be  seen  in 
the  parsonages.  They  record  one  notable  exception,  the 
parsonage  of  Schmiedeberg,  where  the  priest  had  a  Library 
of  twelve  volumes.  It  could  not  be  expected  that  such 
uneducated  men  could  preach  to  much  edification;  and 
one  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Visitors  was  that  copies 
of  Luther's  PottHs  or  short  sermons  on  the  Lessons  for  the 
Day  should  be  sent  to  all  the  parishes,  with  orders  that  they 
should  be  read  by  the  pastors  to  their  congregations. 

They  did  not  find  a  trace  anywhere  of  systematic 
pastoral  visitation  or  catechising. 

Id  their  practical  suggestions  for  ending  the  priestly 
inefficiency,  the  Visitors  made  simple  and  homely  arrange- 
ments. To  take  one  example, — at  Lieesnitz,  the  aged  pastor 
Conrad  was  quite  unable  from  age  and  ignorance  to  perform 
his  duties;  but  he  was  a  good,  inoffensive  old  man.  It 
was  arranged  that  he  was  to  have  a  coadjutor,  who  was  to  be 
boarded  by  the  rich  man  of  the  parish  and  get  the  fees,  while 
the  old  pastor  kept  the  parsonage  and  the  stipend,  out  of 
which  he  was  to  pay  fourteen  gulden  annually  to  his  coadjutor. 

The  Visitors  found  that  schools  did  not  exist  in  most 
of  the  villages,  and  they  were  disappointed  with  the  coo- 
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dition  of  the  schools  they  found  in  the  smaller  towns.  It 
was  proposed  to  make  the  parish  clerks  the  village  school- 
masters ;  but  they  were  wholly  incompetent,  and  the 
Visitors  saw  nothing  for  it  but  to  suggest  that  the  pastors 
must  become  the  village  schoolmasters.  The  parish  clerks 
were  ordered  to  teach  the  children  to  repeat  the  Small 
Caiechitm  by  rote,  and  the  pastors  to  test  them  at  s  cate- 
chising on  Sunday  afternoons.  In  the  towns,  where  the 
churches  usually  had  a  cantor  or  precentor,  this  official  was 
asked  to  train  the  children  to  sing  evangelical  hymns. 

In  their  inquiries  about  the  care  of  the  poor,  the  Visi- 
tors found  that  there  was  not  much  need  for  anything  to 
be  done  in  the  Tillages ;  but  the  case  was  different  in  the 
towns.  They  found  that  in  most  of  them  there  existed 
old  foundations  meant  to  benefit  the  poor,  and  they  dis- 
covered all  manner  of  misuses  and  misappropriations  of 
the  funds.  Suggestions  were  made  for  the  restoration  of 
these  funds  to  their  destined  uses. 

This  very  condensed  account  of  what  took  place  in  the 
Wittenberg  "  circle "  shows  how  the  work  of  the  Visitors 
was  done ;  a  second  and  a  third  Visitation  were  needed  in 
Electoral  Saxony  ere  things  were  properly  arranged ;  but  in 
the  end  good  work  was  accomplished.  The  Elector  refused 
to  take  any  of  the  confiscated  convent  lands  and  possessions 
for  civil  purposes,  and  these,  together  with  the  Church 
endowments,  provided  stipends  for  the  pastors,  salaries  for 
the  schoolmasters,  and  a  settled  provision  for  the  poor. 

When  the  Visitation  was  completed  and  the  reports 
presented,  the  Visitors  were  asked  to  draft  and  issue  an 
Instruction  or  lengthy  advice  to  the  clergy  and  people  of 
the  "circle''  they  had  inspected.  This  Instruction  was 
not  considered  a  regular  legal  document,  but  its  contents 
were  expected  to  be  acted  upon. 

These  Visitations  and  Instructions  were  the  earliest 
attempts  at  the  reorganisation  of  the  evangelical  Church 
in  Electoral  Saxony.  The  Visitors  remained  as  a  "  primitive 
evangelical  consistory  "  to  supervise  their  "  circles." 

The  Saxon  Visitations  became  a  model  for  moat  of  the 
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North  German  evangelical  territorial  Churches,  and  the  In- 
structions form  the  earliest  collection  of  requirements  set 
forth  for  the  guidance  of  pastors  and  Christian  people. 
The  directions  are  very  minute.  The  pastors  are  told  how 
to  preach,  how  to  conduct  pastoral  visitations,  what  sins 
they  must  specially  warn  their  people  against,  and  what 
example  they  must  show  them.  The  care  of  schools  and 
of  the  poor  was  not  forgotten.1 

The  fact  that  matrimonial  cases  during  the  Middle  Ages 
were  almost  invariably  tried  in  ecclesiastical  courts,  made 
it  necessary  to  provide  some  legal  authority  to  adjudicate 
upon  such  oases  when  the  medisval  episcopal  courts  had 
either  temporarily  or  permanently  lost  their  authority. 
This  led  to  a  provisional  arrangement  for  the  government 
of  the  Church  in  Electoral  Saxony,  which  took  a  regular 
legal  form.  A  pastor,  called  a  superintendent,  was  ap- 
pointed in  each  of  the  four  "circles"  into  which  the 
territory  had  been  divided  for  the  purpose  of  Visitation,  to 
act  along  with  the  ordinary  magistracy  in  all  ecclesiastical 
matters,  including  the  judging  in  matrimonial  oases.1  This 
Saxon  arrangement  also  spread  largely  through  the  northern 
German  evangelical  States. 

A  third  Visitation  of  Electoral  Saxony  was  made  in 
1532,  and  led  to  important  ecclesiastical  changes  which 
formed  the  basis  of  all  that  came  afterwards.  As  a  result 
of  the  reports  of  the  Visitors,  of  whom  Justus  Jonas  seems 
to  have  been  the  most  energetic,  the  parishes  were  re- 
arranged, the  incomes  of  parish  priests  readjusted,  and  the 
whole  ecclesiastical  revenues  of  the  medieeval  Church  within 
Electoral  Saxony  appropriated  for  the  threefold  evangelical 
uses  of  supporting  the  ministry,  providing  for  schools,  and 
earing  for  the  poor.  The  doctrine,  ceremonies,  and  worship  of 
the  evangelical  Church  were  also  settled  on  a  definite  basis.* 

"  Seliltag,  Dit  *mhv«KmAm  tffrabftonfeiMjIM  *•  1&»*  JaXrXumbrtt 
(Uprf&  1903),  l  L  Haft  *Ibid.  i.  L  40. 

*  The  rite*,  and  oeremoiilee  of  wanhip  in  the  Lutheran  ohorchee  ire  given 
In  Denial,  Oodta  Lituryiaut  Easittia  LuAtrana  i»  tpUemt*  rtdattut,  whloh 
formi  ftm  mm*A  njnnu  of  hit  OWn  £Aw|tm  JWnAp  {***»■  (Mfejf, 
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The  Visitors  pointed  oat  that  hitherto  no  arrangement 
had  been  made  to  give  the  whole  ecclesiastical  administra- 
tion one  central  authority.  The  Electoral  Prince  had 
always  been  regarded  as  the  supreme  ruler  of  the  Church 
within  his  dominions,  hut  as  he  could  not  personally 
superintend  everything,  there  was  needed  some  supreme 
court  which  could  act  in  all  ecclesiastical  cases  as  his 
representative  or  instrument.  The  Visitors  suggested  the 
revival  of  the  mediaeval  episcopal  consistorial  courts  modi- 
fied to  suit  the  new  circumstances.  Bishops  in  the  mediaeval 
Gense  of  the  word  might  be  and  were  believed  to  be  super- 
fluous, bat  their  true  function,  the  jus  episcopate,  the  right 
of  oversight,  was  indispensable  According  to  Lather's  ideas 
— ideas  which  had  been  gaining  ground  in  Germany  from 
the  last  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century — this /us  episcopal* 
belonged  to  the  supreme  secular  authority.  The  mediaeval 
bishop  had  exercised  his  right  of  oversight  through  a  con- 
mstorial  court  composed  of  theologians  and  canon  lawyers 
appointed  by  himself.  These  mediteval  courts,  it  was  sug- 
gested, might  be  transformed  into  Lutheran  ecclesiastical 
courts  if  the  prince  formed  a  permanent  council  composed 
of  lawyers  and  divines  to  act  for  him  and  in  his  name  in 
all  ecclesiastical  matters,  including  matrimonial  cases.  The 
Visitors  sketched  their  plan ;  it  was  submitted  for  revision 
to  Luther  and  to  Chancellor  Briick,  and  the  result  was  the 
Wittenberg  Ecclesiastical  Consistory  established  in  1542.1 
That  the  arrangement  was  still  somewhat  provisional  ap- 
pears from  the  fact  that  the  court  had  not  jurisdiction 
over  the  whole  of  the  Electoral  dominions,  and  that 
other  two  Consistories,  one  at  Zeitz  and  the  other  at 
Zwickau,  were  established  with  similar  powers.  Bat  the 
thing  to  be  observed  is  that  these  courts  were  modelled  on 
the  old  mediaeval  consistorial  episcopal  courts,  and  that, 

1  The  ordininon  establishing  the  Wittenberg  OnubtoTT  wfll  be  fceed 
in  Rtchter,  Dis  avungslitchen  Kirehenordnungn  dm  mehtaAttUn  JaJubm- 
tart*  (W«imu,  1840),  L  867 ;  and  in  SehHng,  Dit  nanmlimkt*  iidt» 
ordnmgs*  tat  161**  JahrhumUrtt  (Leipzig,  3902),  L  L  200.     Sealing  ikotohw 

the  bi*U>iy  of  it«  institution,  lIH. 
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like  them,  they  were  composed  of  lawyers  and  of  theo- 
logians. The  essential  difference  was  that  these  Lutheran 
courts  were  appointed  by  and  acted  in  the  name  of  the 
supreme  secular  authority.  In  Electoral  Saxony  their 
local  bounds  of  jurisdiction  did  not  correspond  to  those 
of  the  mediaeval  courts.  It  was  impossible  that  they 
should.  Electoral  Saxony,  the  ordinance  erecting  the  Con- 
sistory itself  says,  consisted  of  portions  of  "  ten  or  twelve  " 
mediaeval  dioceses.  The  courts  had  different  districts 
assigned  to  them ;  but  in  all  other  things  they  reproduced 
the  mediaeval  consistorial  courts. 

The  constitutions  of  these  courts  provided  for  the 
assembling  and  holding  of  Synods  to  deliberate  on  the 
affairs  of  the  Church.  The  General  Synod  consisted  of  the 
Consistory  and  the  superintendents  of  the  various  "  circles  " ; 
and  particular  Synods,  which  had  to  do  with  the  Church 
affairs  of  the  "circle,"  of  the  superintendent,  and  of  all 
the  clergy  of  the  "circle." 

Such  were  the  beginnings  of  the  consistorial  system 
of  Church  government,  which  is  a  distinctive  mark  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  and  which  exhibits  Borne  of  the  indi- 
vidual traits  of  Luther's  personality.  We  can  see  in  it 
his  desire  to  make  fall  use  of  whatever  portions  of  the 
mediaeval  Church  usages  could  be  pressed  into  the  service 
of  bis  evangelical  Church ;  his  conception  that  the  one 
supreme  authority  on  earth  was  that  of  the  secular  govern- 
ment ;  his  suspicion  of  the  "  common  "  man,  and  his  resolve 
to  prevent  the  people  exercising  any  control  over  the 
arrangements  of  the  Church. 

Gradually  all  the  Lutheran  Churches  have  adopted,  in 
general  outline  at  least,  this  consistorial  system ;  but  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  think  that  the  Wittenberg  "  on  " 
was  adopted  in  all  its  details.  Luther  himself,  as  has 
been  said,  had  no  desire  for  anything  like  uniformity,  and 
there  was  none  in  the  beginning.  All  the  schemes  of 
ecclesiastical  government  proceed  on  the  idea  that  the 
pis  epiteopais  or  right  of  ecclesiastical  oversight  belongs  to 
the  supreme  territorial  secular    authority.      All  of  them 
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include  within  the  one  set  of  ordinances,  provisions  for  tb« 
support  of  the  ministry,  for  the  maintenance  of  schools,  and 
for  the  care  of  the  poor — the  last  generally  expressed  by 
regulations  about  the  "  common  chest."  The  great  variety 
of  forms  of  ecclesiastical  government  drafted  and  adopted 
may  be  studied  in  fiichter'a  collection,  which  includes  one 
hundred  and  seventy  -  two  separate  ecclesiastical  consti- 
tutions, and  which  is  confessedly  very  imperfect  The 
gradual  growth  of  the  organisation  finally  adopted  in  each 
city  and  State  can  be  traced  for  a  portion  of  Germany  in 
Sehling's  unfinished  work.1 

The  number  of  these  ecclesiastical  ordinances  is 
enormous,  and  the  quantity  is  to  be  accounted  for  partly 
by  the  way  in  which  Germany  was  split  up  into  numerous 
small  States  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  also  partly  by 
the  fact  that  Luther  pled  strongly  for  diversity. 

The  ordinances  were  promulgated  in  many  different 
ways.  Most  frequently,  perhaps,  the  prince  published  and 
enacted  them  on  his  own  authority  like  any  other  piece  of 
territorial  legislation.  Sometimes  he  commissioned  a  com- 
mittee acting  in  his  name  to  frame  and  publish.  In 
other  oases  they  resulted  from  a  consultation  between  the 
prince  and  the  magistrates  of  one  of  the  towns  within  his 
dominions.  Sometimes  they  came  from  the  councils  and 
the  pastors  of  the  towns  to  which  they  applied.  In  other 
instances  they  were  issued  by  an  evangelical  bishop.  And 
in  a  few  cases  they  are  simply  the  regulations  issued  by  a 
single  pastor  for  his  own  parish,  which  the  secular  author- 
ities did  not  think  of  altering. 

Although  they  are  independent  one  from  another, 
they  may  be  grouped  in  families  which  resemble  each  other 
closely.' 

Some  of  the  territories  reached  the  consistorial  system 

1  The  fint  hmlf  of  the  first  put  of  SeMItic**  Die  mmfUMm  EMfcw 
ordmatgtn  det  16  JahrhundtrU  appeared  in  1902,  and  the  awond  half  of  tin 
firtt  part  in  1B01. 

■  Cf.   article  on   "KircheD-Ordnmig"  In   the  Ird  edition  of  Hanog'j 

/todmq/clepadUftrprotatamtiKtu  ThtolegU. 
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much  sooner  than  others.  If  a  principality  consisted  in 
whole  or  in  part  of  a  secularised  ecclesiastical  State,  the 
machinery  of  the  consifitorial  court  lay  ready  to  the  hand 
of  the  prince,  and  was  at  once  adapted  to  the  use  of  the 
evangelical  Church.  The  system  was  naturally  slowest  to 
develop  in  the  imperial  cities,  most  of  which  at  first  pre- 
ferred an  organisation  whose  outlines  were  borrowed  from 
the  constitution  drafted  by  Zwingli  for  Zurich. 

Once  only  do  we  find  an  attempt  to  give  an  evan- 
gelical Church  occupying  a  large  territory  a  democratio 
constitution.  It  was  made  by  Philip,  Landgrave  of  Hease, 
who  was  never  afraid  of  the  democracy.  No  German 
prince  had  so  thoroughly  won  the  confidence  of  his  com- 
monalty. The  Feasants'  War  never  devastated  his  do- 
minions. He  did  not  join  in  the  virulent  persecution  of 
the  Anabaptists  which  disgraced  the  Lutheran  as  well  as 
the  Eoman  Catholic  States  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  It  was  natural  that  Luther's  earlier 
ideas  about  the  rights  of  the  Christian  community  [Gememde) 
should  appeal  to  him.  In  1526  (Oct.  6th),  when  the  Diet 
of  Speyer  had  permitted  the  organisation  of  evangelical 
Churches,  Philip  summoned  a  Synod  at  Homberg,  and  in- 
vited not  merely  pastors  and  ecclesiastical  lawyers,  bat 
representatives  from  the  nobles  and  from  the  towns.  A 
scheme  for  ecclesiastical  government,  which  had  been  drafted 
by  Francis  Lambert,  formerly  a  Franciscan  monk,  was  laid 
before  the  assembly  and  adopted.  It  was  based  on  the  idea 
that  the  word  of  God  is  the  only  supreme  rule  to  guide 
and  govern  His  Church,  and  that  Canon  Law  has  no  place 
whatsoever  within  an  evangelical  Church.  Scripture  teaches, 
the  document  explains,  that  it  belongs  to  the  Christian  com- 
munity itself  to  select  and  dismiss  pastors  and  to  exercise 
discipline  by  means  of  excommunication.  The  latter  right 
ought  to  be  used  in  a  weekly  meeting  (on  Sundays)  of  the 
congregation  and  pastor.  For  the  purposes  of  orderly  rule 
the  Church  must  have  office-bearers,  who  ought  to  conform 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  those  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment Scriptures.     They  are  bishops  (pastors),  elders,  and 
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deacons ;  and  the  deacons  are  the  guardians  of  thu  poof 
as  well  as  ecclesiastical  officials.  All  these  office-bearers 
must  remember  that  their  function  is  that  of  servants, 
snd  in  no  sense  lordly  or  magisterial.  They  ought  to  be 
chosen  by  the  congregation,  and  Bet  apart  by  the  laying 
on  of  hands  according  to  apostolic  practice  A  bishop 
(pastor)  must  be  ordained  by  at  least  three  pastors,  and  a 
deacon  by  the  pastor  or  by  two  elders.  The  government 
of  the  whole  Church  ought  to  he  in  the  hands  of  a  Synod, 
to  consist  of  all  the  pastors  and  a  delegate  from  every 
parish.  Such  in  outline  was  the  democratic  ecclesiastical 
government  proposed  for  the  territory  of  Hesse  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  Landgrave.1  He  was  persuaded,  however,  by 
Luther's  strong  remonstrances  to  abandon  it  There  is  nc 
place  for  the  democratic  or  representative  element  in  tin 
organisation  of  the  Lutheran  Churches. 

1  lichfar,  Dk  j—aHMtoi  XMrnrnttwym,  «*»■  L  M«. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

THE  LUTHERAN  REFORMATION  OUTSIDE  GESKANT.1 

Thz  influence  of  Luther  went  far  beyond  Germany.  It 
was  felt  in  England,  France,  Scotland,  Holland,  Poland, 
and  Scandinavia.  England  went  her  own  peculiar  way; 
France,  Holland,  and  Scotland,  in  the  end,  accepted  the 
leadership  of  Calvin ;  the  Lutheran  [Reformation,  outside 
Germany,  wbb  really  confined  to  Scandinavia  alone. 

In  these  Scandinavian  lands  the  religious  awakening 
was  bound  np  with  political  and  social  movements  more 
than  in  any  other  countries.  The  reformation  in  the 
Clrarch  was,  indeed,  begun  by  men  who  had  studied  under 
Luther  at  Wittenberg,  or  who  had  received  their  first 
promptings  from  his  writings ;  but  it  was  carried  on  and 
brought  to  a  successful  issue  by  statesmen  who  saw  in  it 
the  means  to  deliver  their  land  from  political  anarchy, 
caused  by  the  overweening  independence  and  turbulence  of 
the  great  ecclesiastical  lords,  and  who  were  almost  com- 
pelled to  look  to  the  large  possessions  of  the  Church  as 
a  means  to  replenish  their  exhausted  treasuries  without 
raining  the  overburdened  taxpayers. 

When  Eric  was  crowned  King  of  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Norway  in  1397,  the  assembled  nobles,  representative 

1  Sonant  Bwrin*,  Jnvimtartmn  Mode*.  SMOgdSerwm  (1842);  Pon- 
kopf&Ua,  Annala  eeeleeite  Donito,  bka,  iL,  UL  (Copenhagen,  1744, 
1747). 

Latkh  Books  :   Lnu,  G&cht&U  der  Beformotton  i*  SAlenoig-ffaltttin 

[Hamburg,  1887) ;  Willaon,  History  of  Ckvrch  and  State  in  Norway  (London, 
IMS) ;  Wataon,  The  Swediih  Revolution  under  OvMtamt  Vat*  (Cambridge, 
MassaohuKitU,  1880) ;  Wiedling,  SthvMdieche  OetchidUe  im  Ztitaittr  der 
Seformatio*  (Goth*,  1883} ;  Cambridgf  Modem  Eietory,  u.  niL  (Cambridge 
IMS). 
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of  the  three  kingdoms,  agreed  to  the  celebrated  Union  of 
Kalmar,  which  declared  that  the  three  lands  were  to  be 
for  ever  united  under  one  sovereign.  The  treaty  was 
purely  dynastic,  its  terms  were  vague,  and  it  was  never 
very  effective.  Without  going  into  details,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  king  lived  in  Denmark,  and  ruled  in  the  interests 
of  that  country ;  that  he  also  may  be  said  to  have  ruled 
in  Norway ;  bat  that  hi  Sweden  bis  authority  was  merely 
nominal,  and  sometimes  not  even  that.  In  Denmark  itself, 
monarchical  government  was  difficult.  The  Scandinavian 
kingship  was  elective,  and  every  election  was  an  oppor- 
tunity for  reducing  the  privileges,  authority,  and  wealth  of 
the  sovereign,  and  for  increasing  those  of  the  nobles  and 
of  the  great  ecclesiastics,  who,  being  privileged  classes,  were 
freed  from  contributing  to  the  taxation. 

In  1513,  Christian  n.,  the  nephew  of  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  and  the  brother-in-law  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
(1515),  came  to  the  throne,  and  bis  accession  marks  the 
beginning  of  the  new  era  which  was  to  end  with  the 
triumph  of  the  Reformation  in  all  three  countries.  Chris- 
tian was  a  man  of  great  natural  abilities,  with  a  profound 
sense  of  the  miserable  condition  of  the  common  people 
within  his  realms,  caused  by  the  petty  tyrannies  of  the 
nobles,  ecclesiastical  and  secular.  No  reigning  prince,  save 
perhaps  George,  Duke  of  Saxony,  could  compete  with  him 
in  learning;  bat  he  was  cruel,  partly  from  nature  and 
partly  from  policy.  He  had  determined  to  establish  his 
rule  over  the  three  kingdoms  whose  nominal  king  he 
was,  and  to  free  the  commonalty  from  their  oppression 
by  breaking  the  power  of  the  nobles  and  of  the  great 
Churchmen.  The  task  was  one  of  extreme  difficulty, 
and  he  was  personally  unsuccessful ;  but  his  efforts  laid 
the   foundation  on  which  successors  were  able  to  build 


He  began  by  conquering  rebellious  Sweden,  and  dis- 
graced his  victory  by  a  treacherous  massacre  of  Swedish 
notables  at  Stockholm  (1520), — a  deed  which,  in  the  end, 
led  to  the  complete  separation  of  Sweden  from  Denmark 
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After  having  thus,  as  he  imagined,  consolidated  his  power 
be  pressed  forward  his  schemes  for  reform.  He  took  pains 
to  encourage  the  trade  and  agriculture  of  Denmark ;  he 
patronised  learning.  He  wrote  to  his  ancle  (1519), 
Frederick,  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  to  send  him  preachers 
trained  by  Luther ;  and,  in  response  to  bis  appeal,  received 
first  Martin  Seinhard,  and  tben  Andrew  Bodenstein  of 
Carlstadt.  These  foreigners,  who  could  only  address  the 
people  through  interpreters,  did  not  make  much  impression ; 
but  reformation  was  pushed  forward  by  the  king.  He 
published,  on  his  own  authority,  two  sets  of  laws  dealing 
with  the  nobles  and  the  Church,  and  subjecting  both  to 
the  sovereign.  He  enacted  that  all  convents  were  to  be 
under  episcopal  inspection.  Non-resident  and  unlettered 
clergy  were  legally  abolished.  A  species  of  kingly  consis- 
torial  court  was  Bet  up  in  Copenhagen,  and  declared  to 
be  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  judicature  for  the  country ; 
and  appeals  to  Koine  were  forbidden.  It  can  scarcely  be 
said  that  these  laws  were  ever  in  operation.  A  revolt 
by  the  Jutlanders  gave  a  rallying  point  to  the  disaffection 
caused  by  the  proposed  reforms.  Christian  fled  from  Den- 
mark (1523),  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  exile  or  in 
prison.     His  law-books  were  burnt. 

The  Jutlanders  had  called  Frederick  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  Christian's  uncle,  to  the  throne,  and  he  was  recog- 
nised King  of  Denmark  and  of  Norway  in  1528.  He  had 
come  to  the  kingdom  owing  to  the  reaction  against  the 
reforms  of  his  nephew,  but  in  his  heart  he  knew  that  they 
were  necessary.  He  promised  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  nobles,  and  to  defend  the  Church  against  the  advance 
of  Lutheran  opinions ;  but  he  soon  endeavoured  to  find  a 
means  of  evading  his  pledges.  He  found  it  when  he  pitted 
the  nobles  against  the  higher  clergy,  and  announced  that 
he  had  never  promised  to  support  the  errors  of  the  Church 
of  Borne.  At  the  National  Assembly  {Serredag)  at  Odense 
he  was  able  to  get  the  marriage  of  priests  permitted,  and 
a  decree  that  bishops  were  in  the  future  to  apply  to  the 
king  and  not  to  the  Pope  for  their  Pallium.     The  Reforma- 
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tdon  had  now  native  preachers  to  support  it,  especially  Hans 
Tausen,  who  was  called  the  Danish  Luther,  and  they  were 
encouraged  by  the  king.  At  the  Herrtdag  at  Copenhagen 
in  1530,  twenty-one  of  these  Lutheran  preachers  were 
summoned,  at  the  instigation  of  the  bishops,  and  formal 
accusations  were  made  against  them  for  preaching  heresy. 
Tausen  and  his  fellows  produced  a  confession  of  faith  in 
forty-three  articles,  all  of  which  he  and  his  companions 
offered  to  defend.  A  public  disputation  was  proposed,  which 
did  not  take  place  because  the  Romanist  party  refused  to 
plead  in  the  Banish  language,  This  refusal  was  inter- 
preted by  the  people  to  mean  that  they  were  afraid 
to  discuss  in  a  language  which  everyone  understood. 
Lutheranism  made  rapid  progress  among  all  classes  of  the 
population. 

On  Frederick's  death  there  was  a  disputed  succession, 
which  resulted  in  civil  war.  In  the  end  Frederick's  son 
ascended  the  throne  as  Christian  in.,  King  of  Denmark 
and  Norway  (1536).  The  king,  who  had  been  present  at 
the  Diet  of  Worms,  and  who  had  learned  there  to  esteem 
Luther  highly,  was  a  strong  Lutheran,  and  determined  to 
end  the  authority  of  the  Romish  bishops.  He  proposed 
to  his  council  that  bishops  should  no  longer  have  any  share 
in  the  government,  and  that  their  possessions  should  be 
forfeited  to  the  Crown.  This  was  approved  of  not  merely 
by  the  council,  but  also  at  a  National  Asssembly  which 
met  at  Copenhagen  (Oct.  30th,  1536),  where  it  was  further 
declared  that  the  people  desired  the  holy  gospel  to  be 
preached,  and  the  whole  episcopal  authority  done  away 
with.  The  kjng  asked  Luther  to  send  him  some  one  to 
guide  his  people  in  their  ecclesiastical  matters.  Bugen- 
hagen  was  despatched,  came  to  Copenhagen  (1537),  and  took 
the  chief  ecclesiastical  part  in  crowning  the  king.  Seven 
superintendents  (who  afterwards  took  the  title  of  bishops) 
were  appointed  and  consecrated.  The  Reformation  was 
carried  out  on  conservative  Lutheran  lines,  and  the  old 
ritual  was  largely  preserved.  Tausen'e  Confession  was  set 
aside  in  favour  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  Luther's 
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Small  Catechism,  and  the  Lutheran  Reformation  was 
thoroughly  and  legally  established. 

The  Reformation  also  became  an  accomplished  fact  in 
Norway  and  Iceland,  bat  its  introduction  into  these  lands 
waa  much  more  an  act  of  kingly  authority. 

After  the  massacre  of  Swedish  notables  in  Stockholm 
(Not.  1520),  young  Gustaf  Ericsson,  commonly  known  aa 
Gustaf  Yasa,  from  the  vaia  or  sheaf  which  was  on  his  coat 
of  arms,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  against  Denmark. 
He  waa  gradually  able  to  rally  the  whole  of  the  people 
around  him,  and  the  Danes  were  expelled  front  the  kingdom. 
In  1521,  Gustaf  bad  been  declared  regent  of  Sweden,  and 
in  1523  he  was  called  by  the  voice  of  the  people  to  the 
throne.  He  found  himself  surrounded  by  almost  insuper- 
able difficulties.  There  had  been  practically  no  settled 
government  in  Sweden  for  nearly  a  century,  and  every 
great  landholder  was  virtually  an  independent  sovereign. 
The  country  had  been  impoverished  by  long  wars.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  land  was  owned  by  the  Church,  and  the 
remaining  third  was  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
secular  nobles.  Both  Church  and  nobles  claimed  exemp- 
tion from  taxation.  The  trade  of  the  country  was  in  the 
hands  of  foreigners — of  the  Danes  or  of  the  Hanse  Towns. 
Gustaf  had  borrowed  money  from  the  town  of  Ltibeck 
for  his  work  of  liberation.  The  city  was  pressing  for 
repayment,  and  its  commissioners  followed  the  embarrassed 
monarch  wherever  he  went.  It  was  hopeless  to  expect  to 
raise  money  by  further  taxation  of  the  already  depressed 
and  impoverished  peasants. 

In  these  circumstances  the  king  turned  to  the  Church. 
He  compelled  the  bishops  to  give  him  more  than  one 
subsidy  (1522,  1523);  but  this  was  inadequate  for  his 
needs.  The  Church  property  was  large,  and  the  king 
planned  to  overthrow  the  ecclesiastical  aristocracy  by  the 
help  of  the  Lutheran  Reformation. 

Lntheranism  had  been  making  progress  in  Sweden. 
Two  brothers,  Olaus  and  Laurentius  Petri,  sons  of  a  black- 
smith at  Orebro,  had  been  sent  by  their  father  to  study 
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in  Germany.  They  had  meant  to  attend  the  University 
of  Leipzig ;  but,  attracted  by  the  growing  fame  of  Luther, 
they  had  gone  to  Wittenberg,  and  had  become  enthusiastic 
disciples  of  the  Reformer.  On  their  return  to  Sweden 
(1519)  they  had  preached  Lutheran  doctrine,  and  had 
made  many  converts — among  others,  Laurentius  Andrese, 
Archdeacon  at  Strengnas.  In  spite  of  protests  from  the 
bishops,  these  three  men  were  protected  by  the  king. 
Olaus  Petri  was  especially  active,  and  made  long  preach- 
ing tours,  declaring  that  he  taught  the  pure  gospel  which 
"Ansgar,  the  apostle  of  the  North,  had  preached  seven 
hundred  years  before  in  Sweden." 

Gustaf  brought  Olaus  to  Stockholm  (1524),  and  made 
him  town-clerk  of  the  city;  his  brother  LaurentiuB  was 
appointed  professor  of  theology  at  Upsala;  Laurentius 
Andrea  was  made  Archdeacon  of  Upsala  and  Chancellor 
of  Sweden.  When  the  bishops  demanded  that  the  Re- 
formers should  be  silenced,  Olaus  challenged  them  to  a 
public  disputation.  The  challenge  was  refused ;  but  in  1 5  2  4 
a  disputation  was  arranged  in  the  king's  palace  in  Stockholm 
between  Olaus  and  Dr.  Galle,  who  supported  the  'old  re* 
ligion.  The  conference,  which  included  discuBBion  of  the 
doctrines  of  Justification  by  Faith,  Indulgences,  the  Maes, 
Purgatory,  and  the  Temporal  Power  of  the  Pope,  had  the 
effect  of  strengthening  the  cause  of  the  Reformation.  In 
1525,  Olaus  defied  the  rules  of  the  medieval  Church  by 
publicly  marrying  a  wifa  The  same  year  the  king  called 
for  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  Swedish,  and  in 
1526  Laurentius  Petri  published  his  New  Testament.  A 
translation  of  the  whole  Bible  was  edited  by  the  same 
scholar,  and  published  1540-1541.  These  translations, 
especially  that  of  the  New  Testament,  became  very  popular, 
and  the  people  with  the  Scripture  in  their  hands  were 
able  to  see  whether  the  teaching  of  the  preachers  or 
of  the  bishops  was  most  in  accordance  with  the  Holy 
Scriptures. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  king  did  not 
take  the  aide  of  the  Lutheran  Reformation  from  genuine 
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conviction.  He  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  brothers 
Petri  before  he  was  called  to  be  the  deliverer  of  his  country. 
But  it  is  unquestionable  that  his  financial  embarrassment 
whetted  his  zeal  for  the  reformation  of  the  Chnrch  in 
Sweden.  Matters  were  coming  to  a  crisis,  which  was 
reached  in  1 5  2  7.  At  the  Diet  in  that  year,  the  Chancellor, 
in  the  name  of  the  king,  explained  the  need  for  an  increased 
revenue,  and  suggested  that  ecclesiastical  property  was  the 
only  source  from  which  it  could  be  obtained.  The  bishops, 
Johan  Break,  Bishop  of  Linkoeping,  at  their  head,  replied 
that  they  had  the  Pope's  orders  to  defend  the  property  of 
the  Church.  The  nobles  supported  them.  Then  Gustai 
presented  his  ultimatum.  He  told  the  Diet  plainly  that 
they  must  submit  to  the  proposals  of  the  Chancellor  or 
accept  bis  resignation,  pay  him  for  his  property,  return 
him  the  money  he  had  spent  in  defence  of  the  kingdom, 
and  permit  him  to  leave  the  country  never  to  return.  The 
Diet  spent  three  days  in  wrangling,  and  then  submitted 
to  his  wishes.  The  whole  of  the  ecclesiastical  property — 
episcopal,  capitular,  and  monastic — which  was  not  absolutely 
needed  for  the  support  of  the  Church  was  to  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  king  Preachers  were  meanwhile  to 
set  forth  the  pure  gospel,  until  a  conference  held  in 
presence  of  the  Diet  would  enable  that  assembly  to  come 
to  a  decision  concerning  matters  of  religion.  The  Diet 
went  on,  without  waiting  for  the  conference,  to  pasB  the 
twenty-four  regulations  which  made  the  famous  Ordinances 
of  Vesteras,  and  embodied  the  legal  Reformation.  They 
contained  provisions  for  secularising  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
perty in  accordance  with  the  previous  decision  of  the  Diet ; 
declared  that  the  king  had  the  right  of  vetoing  the  deci- 
sions of  the  higher  ecclesiastics;  that  the  appointment  of 
the  parish  clergy  was  in  the  bands  of  the  bishops,  but  that 
the  king  could  remove  them  for  inefficiency;  that  the 
pure  gospel  was  to  be  taught  in  every  school;  and  that 
auricular  confession  was  no  longer  compulsory. 

While  the  Ordinances  stripped  the  Swedish  Church  of 

a  large  amount  of  its  nroDertT  and  made  it  subject  to  the 
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king,  they  did  not  destroy  its  episcopal  organisation,  nor 
entirely  impoverish  it.  Most  of  the  monasteries  were  de- 
serted when  their  property  was  taken  away.  The  king  knew 
that  the  peasantry  scarcely  understood  the  Reformed  doc- 
trines, and  had  no  wish  to  press  them  unduly  on  his  people. 
For  the  same  reason  the  old  ceremonies  and  usages  which 
did  not  flagrantly  contradict  the  new  doctrines  were  suffered 
to  remain,  and  given  an  evangelical  meaning.  The  first 
evangelical  Hymn-book  was  published  in  1530,  and  the 
Swedish  "Mass"  in  1531,  both  drafted  on  Lutheran 
models.  LanrentiuB  Andrea;  was  made  Archbishop  of 
TJpsala  (1527),  and  a  National  Synod  was  held  under  his 
presidency  at  Orebro  (1528),  which  guided  the  Reformation 
according  to  strictly  conservative  Lutheran  ideals.  Thus 
before  the  death  of  Gustaf  Vasa,  Sweden  had  joined  the 
circle  of  Lutheran  Churches,  and  its  people  were  slowly 
coming  to  understand  the  principles  of  the  Reformation. 
The  Reformation  was  a  very  peaceful  one.  No  one  suffered 
death  for  his  religious  opinions. 

The  fortunes  of  the  Swedish  Church  were  somewhat 
varied  under  the  immediate  successors  of  Gustavus.  His 
ill-fated  son  showed  signs  of  preferring  Calvinism,  and 
insisted  on  the  suppression  of  some  of  the  ecclesiastical 
festivals  and  some  of  the  old  rites  which  had  been  retained ; 
but  these  attempts  ended  with  his  reign.  His  brother  and 
successor,  Johan  m.,  took  the  opposite  extreme,  and  coquetted 
long  with  Rome,  and  with  proposals  for  reunion,- — proposals 
which  had  no  serious  result.  When  Johan  died  in  1592, 
his  son  and  successor,  who  had  been  elected  King  of  Poland, 
and  had  become  a  Roman  Catholic,  aroused  the  fears  of 
his  Swedish  subjects  that  he  might  go  much  further  than 
his  father.  The  people  resolved  to  make  sure  of  their 
Protestantism  before  their  new  sovereign  arrived  in  the 
country.  A  Synod  was  convened  at  which  both  lay  and 
ecclesiastical  deputies  were  present  The  members  first 
laid  down  the  general  rule  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  were 
their  supreme  doctrinal  standard,  and  then  selected  the 
Augsburg    Confession   as   the   Confession   of    the  Swedish 
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Church.  Lather's  Smalt  Catechism,  which  had  been  re- 
moved from  the  schools  by  King  Joban  in.,  was  restored. 
This  meeting  at  Upeala  settled  for  the  future  the  ecclesi- 
astical polity  of  Sweden.  The  country  showed  its  attach- 
ment to  the  stricter  Lutherani&m  by  adopting  the  Formula 
of  Concord  in  1664. 
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CHAPTER    VIIL 

THE  RELIGIOUS   PRINCIPLES  INSPIRING  THE 
REFORMATION.1 

§  1.   The  Reformation  did  not  take  its  rise  from  a  Criticism 
of  Doctrine*. 

Ths  whole  of  Luther's  religious  history,  from  his  entrance 
into  the  convent  at  Erfurt  to  the  publication  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  shows  that  the  movement  of  which 
he  waa  the  soul  and  centre  did  not  arise  from  any  merely 
intellectual  criticism  of  the  doctrines  of  the  medieval 
Church,  and  that  it  resulted  in  a  great  deal  more  than  a 
revision  or  reconstruction  of  a  system  of  doctrinal  con- 
ceptions.* There  is  no  trace  of  any  intellectual  difficulties 
about  doctrines  or  statement  of  doctrines  in  Luther's  mind 
during  the  supreme  crisis  of  his  history.  He  was  driven 
out  of  the  world  of  human  life  and  hope,  where  he  was 
well  fitted  to  do  a  man's  work,  by  the  overwhelming 
pressure  of  a  great  practical  religious  need — anxiety  to 
save  his  soul.  He  has  himself  said  that  the  proverb  that 
doubt  makes  a  monk  was  true  in  his  case.     He  doubted 

1  Domer,  HUtory  of  Protalant  Theology  (Edinburgh,  1871);  KflatUn, 
Luthers  Thtologi*  in  ihnr  getchichUithen  EntwieJeelung  wirf  in  ihrtm  inner* 
Zummmenhangs  (Stuttgart,  1883)  ;  Theodor  Harnuck,  Luther*  Theoiogit  mil 
bettmderer  Beziehvng  anf  teine  FenShnwngt-  vnd  ErlBtungilAr*  (Erlmngen, 
1862-1883) ;  A.  Sitschl,  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Justification  and  Recon- 
ciliation (Edinburgh,  1873);  A.  Haraack,  History  of  Dogma,  viL  (London, 
1899) ;  Loafs,  Leitftultn  mm  Studivm  dor  DogmengeeehiehU  (Hallfi,  1893) ; 
Herrmann,  Communion  with  Ood  (Loudon,  1895);  Hormg,  Die  M&tih 
Lvihtrt  in  Zaeammenhang  teiner  Theologie  (Loiprig,  1879) ;  Denifie,  LmOm 
md  Luthtrlhum  in  dor  mien  BnlaicUung,  toI.  L  (Main*,  1904),  ToL  & 
(1S05)  ;  Walther,  Far  Luihtr  vider  Son  (Halle,  1D0G). 

'  Loot*  UUfa&tn,  eta.  p.  8*5. 
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whether  he  could  save  his  soul  in  the  world,  and  was 
therefore  forced  to  leave  it  and  enter  the  convent 

He  had  lost  whatever  evangelical  teaching  he  had 
learnt  in  childhood  or  in  Fran  Cotta's  household  at  Eise- 
nach. He  had  surrendered  himself  to  the  popular  belief, 
fostered  by  the  whole  penitential  system  of  the  mediaeval 
Church,  that  m^n  could  and  must  make  himself  fit  to 
receive  the  grace  of  God  which  procures  salvation.  The 
self-torturing  cry,  "  Oh,  when  wilt  thou  become  holy  and 
fit  to  obtain  the  grace  of  God  ? "  (0  wenn  will  tu  einmal 
frwnm  vxrden  v.nd  geiwg  tkun  du  einen  gnttdige*  Goti 
kriegest  T),  drove  him  into  the  convent.  He  believed,  and 
the  almost  unanimoua  opinion  of  his  age  agreed  with  him, 
that  there,  if  anywhere,  he  could  find  the  peace  he  was 
seeking  with  such  desperation. 

Inside  the  convent  he  applied  himself  with  all  the  fores 
of  a  strong  nature,  using  every  means  that  the  complicated 
penitential  system  of  the  Church  had  provided  to  help 
him,  to  make  himself  pious  and  fit  to  be  the  receptacle 
of  the  grace  of  God.  He  submitted  to  the  orders  of  his 
superiors  with  the  blind  obedience  which  the  most  rigorous 
ecclesiastical  statutes  demanded ;  he  sought  the  comforting 
consolations  which  confession  was  declared  to  give;  he 
underwent  every  part  of  the  complex  system  of  expiations 
which  the  mediaeval  Church  recommended;  he  made  full 
use  of  the  sacraments,  and  waited  in  vain  for  the  mysterious, 
inexplicable  experience  of  the  grace  which  was  said  to 
accompany  and  flow  from  them.  He  persevered  in  spite  of 
the  feeling  of  continuous  failure.  "  If  a  monk  ever  reached 
heaven  by  monkery,"  be  has  said,  "  I  would  have  found 
my  way  there  also ;  all  my  convent  comrades  will  bear 
witness  to  that." '  He  gave  a  still  stronger  proof  of  his 
loyalty  to  the  mediaeval  Church  and  its  advice  to  men  in 
his  mood  of  mind ;  he  persevered  in  spite  of  the  knowledge 
that  his  comrades  and  his  religious  superiors  believed  him 
to  be  a  young  saint,  while  he  knew  that  he  was  far  othcr- 

iLuAer'*  Worla  (Erlangon  edition),  rod.  M7B  ;  in  DU  KUU*  Amtmti 
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wise,  and  that  he  was  no  nearer  God  than  he  had  been 
before  be  entered  the  monastery,  or  had  begun  his  quest 
alter  the  sense  of  pardon .  of  sin.  The  contrast  between 
what  his  brethren  thought  he  must  be  and  what  his  own 
experience  told  him  that  he  was,  must  have  added  bitter- 
ness to  the  cup  he  had  to  drink  daring  these  terrible 
months  in  the  Erfurt  convent.     He  says  himself : 

"After  I  had  made  the  profession,  I  was  congratulated 
by  the  prior,  the  convent,  and  the  father-confessor,  because 
I  was  now  an  innocent  child  coming  pure  from  baptism. 
Assuredly,  I  would  willingly  have  delighted  in  the  glorious 
fact  that  I  was  such  a  good  man,  who  by  his  own  deeds  and 
without  the  merits  of  Christ's  blood  had  made  himself  so 
fair  and  holy,  and  so  easily  too,  and  in  so  short  a  time.  But 
although  I  listened  readily  to  the  sweet  praise  and  glowing 
language  about  myself  and  my  doings,  and  allowed  myself  to 
be  described  as  a  wonder-worker,  who  could  make  himself 
holy  in  such  an  easy  way,  and  could  swallow  up  death,  and 
the  devil  also,  yet  there  was  no  power  in  it  all  to  maintain 
me.  When  even  a  small  temptation  came  from  sin  or  death 
I  fell  at  once,  and  found  that  neither  baptism  nor  monkery 
could  assist  me ;  I  felt  that  I  had  long  lost  Christ  and  His 
baptism.  I  was  the  most  miserable  man  on  earth ;  day  and 
night  there  was  only  wailing  and  despair,  and  no  one  could 
restrain  me."1 

He  adds  that  all  be  knew  of  Christ  at  this  time  was 
that  He  was  "  a  stern  judge  from  whom  I  would  fain  have 
fled  and  yet  could  not  escape." 

During  these  two  years  of  anguish,  Luther  believed  that 
he  was  battling  with  himself  and  with  his  sin ;  he  was 
really  struggling  with  the  religion  of  his  times  and  Church. 
He  was  probing  it,  testing  it,  examining  all  its  depths, 
wrestling  with  all  its  means  of  grace,  and  finding  that 
what  were  meant  to  be  sources  of  comfort  and  consolation 
were  simply  additional  springs  of  terror.  He  was  too 
elear-aighted,  his  spiritual  senses  were  too  acute,  he  was 
too  much  in  deadly  earnest,  not  to  see  that  none  of  these 
aids  were  leading  him  to  a  solid  ground  of  certainty  on 

1  iMIktft  Woria  (ErUngon  edition),  no.  378,  279. 
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which  be  could  base  his  hopes  for  time  and  for  eternity ; 
and  he  was  too  honest  with  himself  to  be  persuaded  that 
be  was  otherwise  than  his  despair  told  him.1 

At  length,  guided  in  very  faltering  fashion  by  the 
Scriptures,  especially  by  the  Psalms  and  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  by  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  by  fellow  monks, 
he  (to  use  Ma  own  words)  came  to  see  that  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  (Rom.  L  17)  is  not  the  righteousness  by 
which  a  righteous  God  pumahes  the  unrighteous  and 
sinners,  but  that  by  which  a  merciful  God  justifies  us 
through  faith  (not  jwstiiia,  qua  deut  Justus  est  tt  peeeatores 
injwtosque  punit,  but  that  qua  not  dens  rrviaemcort  justiJUoi 
perfidem).1  By  faith,  he  says.  What,  then,  did  he  mean 
by  "  faith  "  1 

He  replies : 

"There  are  two  kinds  of  "believing:  first,  a  believing 
about  God  which  means  that  I  believe  that  what  is  said  of 
God  is  true.  This  faith  is  rather  a  form  of  knowledge  than 
a  faith.  There  is,  secondly,  a  believing  in  God  which  means 
that  I  put  my  trust  in  Him,  give  myself  up  to  thinking  that 
I  can  have  dealings  with  Him,  and  believe  without  any 
doubt  that  He  will  be  and  do  to  me  according  to  the  things 
said  of  Him.  Such  faith,  which  throws  itself  upon  God, 
whether  in  life  or  in  death,  alone  makes  a  Christian  man."  * 

The  faith  which  he  prized  is  that  religious  faculty  which 
"  throws  itself  upon  God " ;  and  from  the  first  Luther 
recognised  that  faith  of  this  kind  was  a  direct  gift  from 
God.  Having  it  we  have  everything ;  without  it  we  have 
nothing.  Here  we  find  something  entirely  new,  or  at  least 
hitherto  unexpressed,  so  far  as  medieval  theology  was 
concerned.  Mediaeval  theologians  had  recognised  faith  in 
the  sense  of  what  Luther  called  frigida  opinio,  and  it  is 
difficult    to   conceive    that    they   did    not   also    indirectly 

<  Harnaok,  Hinttrnj  of  Dogma,  vii.  1 83. 

*  Looft,  Uilfaden,  eta.  p.  846. 

•  L*lk*>t  Work*  (Eriangen  edition),  xxIL  18.  Of.  xItHJ.  6 1  "  If  than 
holdot  faith  to  bo  atmply  a  thought  oonuerulng  God,  then  that  tfnn^ii*  Is 
at  little  able  to  gtre  eternal  life  u  ew  a  nyxridefa  oowl  oonld  gin  it." 
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acknowledge  that  there  most  be  something  like  trust  or 
fiducia ;  but  faith  with  them  was  simply  one  among  many 
human  efforts  all  equally  necessary  in  order  to  see  and 
know  God.  Luther  recognised  that  there  was  this  kind  of 
faith,  which  a  man  begets  and  brings  to  pass  in  himself  by 
assent  to  doctrines  of  some  sort  But  he  did  not  think  much 
of  it     He  calls  it  worthless  because  it  gives  us  nothing. 

"  They  think  that  faith  is  a  thing  which  they  may  have 
or  not  have  at  will,  like  any  other  natural  human  thing;  so 
when  they  arrive  at  a  conclusion  and  say,  'Truly  the 
doctrine  is  correct,  and  therefore  I  believe  it,'  then  they 
think  that  this  is  faith.  Now,  when  they  see  and  feel  that 
do  change  has  been  wrought  in  themselves  and  in  others, 
and  that  works  do  not  follow,  and  they  remain  as  before 
in  the  old  nature,  then  they  think  that  the  faith  is  not 
good  enough,  but  that  there  must  be  something  more  and 
greater."1 

The  real  faith,  the  faith  which  is  trust,  the  divine  gift 
which  impels  us  to  throw  ourselves  upon  God,  gives  us  the 
living  assurance  of  a  living  God,  who  has  revealed  Himself, 
made  us  see  His  loving  Fatherly  heart  in  Christ  Jesus ; 
and  that  is  the  Christian  religion  in  its  very  core  and 
centre.  The  Bum  of  Christianity  is — (1)  God  manifest  in 
Christ,  the  God  of  grace,  accessible  by  every  Christian  man 
and  woman ;  and  (2)  unwavering  trust  in  Him  who  has 
given  Himself  to  us  in  Christ  Jesus, — unwavering,  because 
Christ  with  His  work  has  undertaken  our  cause  and  made 
it  His. 

The  God  we  have  access  to  and  Whom  we  can  trust 
because  we  have  thrown  ourselves  upon  Him  and  have  found 
that  He  sustains  ns,  is  no  philosophical  abstraction,  to  be 
described  in  definitions  and  argued  about  in  syllogisms. 
He  is  seen  and  known,  because  we  see  and  know  Christ 
Jesus.  "He  that  bath  seen  Me  hath  seen  the  Father." 
For  with  Luther  and  all  the  Reformers,  Christ  fills  the 
whole  sphere  of  God ;  and  they  do  not  recognise  any 
theology  which  is  not  a  Christology. 

>  XttdW*  Wfa  (2nd  Erlugm  editioo),  *Hi.  SOL 
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The  faith  which  makes  us  throw  ourselves  upon  God  is 
no  mood  of  mere  mystical  abandonment  .It  is  oar  very 
life,  as  Luther  was  never  tired  of  saying.  It  is  God  within 
na,  and  wells  forth  in  all  kinds  of  activities. 

"It  is  a  living,  busy,  active,  powerful  thing,  faith ;  it  is 
impossible  for  it  not  to  do  us  good  continually.  It  never 
asks  whether  good  works  are  to  be  done ;  it  has  done  them 
before  there  is  time  to  ask  the  question,  and  it  is  always 
doing  them."1 

Christianity  is  therefore  an  interwoven  tissue  of 
promises  and  prayers  of  faith.  On  the  one  side  there  is 
the  Father,  revealing  Himself,  sending  down  to  us  His 
promises  which  are  yea  and  amen  in  Christ  Jesus ;  and  on 
the  other  side  there  are  the  hearts  of  men  ascending  in 
faith  to  God,  receiving,  accepting,  and  resting  on  the 
promises  of  God,  and  on  God  who  always  gives  Himself  in 
His  promises. 

This  is  what  came  to  Luther  and  ended  hie  long  and 
terrible  struggle.  He  is  unwearied  in  describing  it  The 
descriptions  are  very  varied,  so  far  as  external  form  and 
expression  go, — now  texts  from  the  Paalma,  the  Prophets, 
or  the  New  Testament  most  aptly  quoted ;  now  phrases 
borrowed  from  the  picturesque  language  of  the  mediaeval 
mystics;  now  sentences  of  striking,  even  rugged,  origin- 
ality; sometimes  propositions  taken  from  the  medieval 
scholastic  But  whatever  the  words,  the  meaning  is  always 
the  same. 

This  conception  of  what  is  meant  by  Christianity  U  the 
religious  soul  of  the  Reformation.  It  contains  within  it  all 
the  distinctively  religious  principles  which  inspired  it  It 
can  scarcely  be  called  a  dogma.  It  is  an  experience,  and 
the  phrases  which  set  it  forth  are  the  descriptions  of  an 
experience  which  a  human  soul  has  gone  through.  The 
thing  itself  is  beyond  exact  definition — as  all  deep  experi- 
ences are.  It  must  be  felt  and  gone  through  to  be 
known.  The  Reformation  started  from  this  personal 
>  Z/uthtt'i  Work*  (Erlangen  edition),  1*JH,  126, 
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experience  of  the  believing  Christian,  which  it  declared 
to  be  the  one  elemental  fact  in  Christianity  which  could 
never  be  proved  by  argument  and  could  never  be  dissolved 
away  by  speculation.  It  proclaimed  the  great  troth,  which 
bad  been  universally  neglected  throughout  the  whole  period 
of  mediaeval  theology  by  everyone  except  the  Mystics,  that 
in  order  to  know  God  man  must  be  in  living  touch  with 
God  Himself.  Therein  lay  its  originality  and  its  power. 
Luther  rediscovered  religion  when  he  declared  that  the  truly 
Christian  man  must  cling  directly  and  with  a  living  faith 
to  the  God  Who  Bpeaks  to  him  in  Christ,  saying,  "  I  am  thy 
salvation."  The  earner  Reformers  never  forgot  this.  Luther 
proclaimed  his  discovery,  he  never  attempted  to  prove  it  by 
argument ;  it  was  something  self-evident — seen  and  knows 
when  experienced. 

This  is  always  the  way  with  great  religions  pioneers  and 
leaders.  They  have  all  had  the  prophetic  gift  of  spiritual 
vision,  and  the  magnetic  speech  to  proclaim  what  they  have 
seen,  felt,  and  known.  They  have  all  had,  in  a  far-ofF  way, 
the  insight  and  manner  of  Jesus. 

When  our  Lord  appeared  among  men  claiming  to  be 
more  than  a  wise  man  or  a  prophet,  declaring  that  He  waa 
the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  Man  and  the  Son  of  God,  when 
He  announced  that  all  men  had  need  of  Him,  and  that  He 
alone  could  save  and  redeem,  He  Bet  forth  His  claims  in 
a.  manner  unique  among  founders  of  religions.  He  made 
them  calmly  and  as  a  matter  of  course.  He  never  ex- 
plained elaborately  why  He  assumed  the  titles  He  took 
He  never  reasoned  about  His  position  as  the  only  Saviour. 
He  simply  announced  it,  letting  the  conviction  of  the  truth 
Bteal  almost  insensibly  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  His 
followers  as  tbey  saw  His  deeds  and  heard  Hia  words.  •  He 
assumed  that  they  must  interpret  His  death  in  one  way 
only.  This  was  always  His  manner.  It  was  not  Hia  way 
to  explain  mysteries  our  curiosity  would  fain  penetrate.  He 
quietly  took  for  granted  many  things  we  would  like  to  argue 
about.  His  sayings  came  from  One  who  lived  in  perpetual 
ooramunion  with  the  Unseen  Father,  and  He  uttered  them 
.....Google 
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quietly  and  assuredly,  confident  that  they  carried  with  then 
their  own  self-evidencing  power. 

So  it  was  with  St  Paid.  His  letters  and  sermons  are 
ful'  of  arguments,  no  doubt,  full  of  pleadings  and  persuasion, 
but  they  all  start  from  and  rest  upon  his  vision  of  the  living, 
risen  Saviour.  His  last  word  is  always,  "  "When  it  pleased 
God  to  reveal  His  Sou  inmo";  that  was  the  elemental  fact 
which  he  proclaimed  and  which  summed  up  everything,  the 
personal  experience  from  which  he  started  on  his  career  as 
an  apostle.  The  place  of  Athanasms  as  a  great  religious 
leader  has  been  obscured  by  his  position  as  a  theologian ; 
bat  when  we  tarn  to  bis  writings,  where  do  we  find  less  of 
what  is  commonly  called  dogmatic  theology  ?  There  is 
argument,  reasoning,  searching  for  proofs  and  their  state 
ment ;  but  all  that  belongs  to  the  outworks  in  his  teaching. 
The  central  citadel  is  a  spiritual  intuition — I  know  that  my 
Saviour  is  the  God  Who  made  heaven  and  earth.  He  took 
bis  stand  firmly  and  unflinchingly  on  that  personal  experi- 
ence, and  all  else  mattered  little  compared  with  the  funda- 
mental spiritual  fact.  It  was  not  his  arguments,  but  his 
unflinching  faith  that  convinced  his  generation. 

So  it  was  with  Augustine,  Bernard,1  Francia — so  it  has 
been  with  every  great  religious  leader  of  the  Christian 
people.  Hia  strength,  whether  of  knowledge,  or  conviction, 
or  sympathy, — his  driving  power,  if  the  phrase  may  be 
used, — has  always  come  from  direct  communion  with  the 
unseen,  and  rests  upon  the  fact,  felt  and  known  by  himself 
and  communicated  to  others  by  a  mysterious  sympathy, 
that  it  has  pleased  God  to  reveal  Christ  in  him  in  some 
way  or  other. 

1  The  case  of  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  is  especially  interesting,  for  we 
might  almost  call  him  two  men  in  one.  In  hia  experimental  moods, 
when  he  is  the  great  revivalist  preacher,  exhibited  in  hia  sermons  on 
the  Song  of  Songs  and  elsewhere,  everything  that  the  Christian  can  do, 
say,  or  think,  comes  from  the  revelation  of  God'a  grace  within  the 
individual,  white  in  his  more  purely  theological  works  he  scarcely  ever 
frees  himself  from  the  entanglements  of  Scholastic  Theology.  The 
doubleness  In  Bernard  hat  been  dwelt  upon  by  A.  Hitachi  in  his  Critical 
Uiitory  of  the  ChristUm  Doctrine  of  Justification  and  Reconciliation 
(Edinburgh,  1872),  pp.  95-101. 
a8* 
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So  it  was  with  Luther  and  the  Reformation  In  which  ha 
was  the  leader.  Its  driving  power  was  a  great  religions 
experience,  old,  for  it  has  come  to  the  people  of  God  in  all 
generations,  and  yet  new  and  fresh  as  it  is  the  nature  of  all 
such  experiences  to  be.  He  knew  that  his  life  was  hid 
with  Christ  in  God  in  spite  of  all  evil,  in  spite  of  sin  and 
sense  of  guilt  Hia  old  dread  of  God  had  vanished,  and 
instead  of  it  there  had  arisen  in  his  heart  a  love  to  God  in 
answer  to  the  love  which  came  from  the  vision  of  the 
Father  revealing  Himself.  He  had  experienced  this,  and 
he  had  proclaimed  what  he  had  gone  through ;  and  the 
experience  and  its  proclamation  were  the  foundation  on 
which  the  Reformation  was  built  Its  beginnings  were 
not  doctrinal  bat  experimental. 

Doctrines,  indeed,  are  never  the  beginnings  of  things; 
they  are,  at  the  best,  storehouses  of  past  and  blessed  experi- 
ences. This  is  true  of  moat  knowledge  in  all  departments 
of  research.  We  may  recognise  that  there  is  some  practical 
use  in  the  rules  of  logic,  ancient  and  modern,  but  we  know 
that  they  are  but  the  uncouth  and  inadequate  symbols  of 
the  ways  in  which  an  indefinable  mental  tact,  whose 
delicacy  varies  with  the  mind  that  uses  it,  perceives  diver- 
gences and  affinities,  and  weaves  its  web  of  knowledge  in 
ways  that  are  past  finding  out  We  know  that  logical 
argument  is  a  good  shield  but  &  bad  sword,  and  that  while 
syllogisms  may  silence,  they  seldom  convince;  that  per- 
suasion arises  from  a  subtle  sympathy  of  soul  with  soul, 
which  is  as  indefinable  as  the  personalities  which  exhale  it 
There  is  always  at  the  basis  of  knowledge  of  men  and  things 
this  delicate  contact  of  personality  with  personality,  whether 
we  think  of  the  gathering,  or  assorting,  or  exchanging  the 
wisdom  we  possess.  If  this  be  true  of  our  knowledge  of 
common  things,  it  is  overwhelmingly  so  of  all  knowledge 
of  God  and  of  things  divine.  We  must  be  in  touch  with 
God  to  know  Him  in  the  true  sense  of  knowledge.  At  the 
basis  of  every  real  advance  in  religion  there  must  be  an 
intimate  vision  of  God  impressed  upon  us  as  a  religions 
experience  which  we  know  to  be  true  because  we  havo  felt 
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it;  and  what  one  has,  another  receives  by  a  species  of  spiritual 
contagion.  The  revival  under  Francis  of  Assisi  spread  as  it 
did  because  the  fire  flaming  in  the  heart  of  the  preacher 
was  also  kindled  in  the  hearts  of  hie  hearers.  Luther 
headed  a  Beformation  because  men  felt  and  knew  that  he 
had,  as  he  said,  found  a  gracious  God  by  trusting  is  the 
grace  of  God  revealed  to  him  in  Christ  Jesus.  It  was  not 
the  Augsburg  Confession  that  made  the  Beformation ;  it 
was  the  expansion  of  a  religious  experience  which  finds 
very  inadequate  description  in  that  or  in  any  other  state- 
ment of  doctrines. 


5  2.   The  universal  Priesthood  of  Believer* 

Luther's  religious  experience,  that  he,  a  sinner,  received 
forgiveness  by  simply  throwing  himself  on  God  revealed  in 
Christ  Jesus  the  Saviour,  came  to  him  as  an  astounding 
revelation  which  was  almost  too  great  to  be  pat  into  words. 
He  tried  to  express  it  in  varying  ways,  all  of  which  he  felt 
too  utterly  inadequate  to  describe  it.  We  can  see  how  he 
laboured  at  it  from  1512  to  1517.  It  lay  hidden  in  his 
discourse  to  the  assembly  of  clergy  in  the  episcopal  palace 
at  Zieear  (June  5th,  1512),  when  he  declared  that  all 
reform  must  begin  in  the  hearts  of  individual  men.  We 
can  see  it  growing  more  and  more  articulate  in  his  annota- 
tions, notes,  and  heads  of  lectures  on  the  Psalms,  delivered 
in  the  years  1513-1516,  struggling  to  free  itself  from 
the  phrases  of  the  Scholastic  Theology  which  could  not 
really  express  it  His  private  letters,  in  which  be  was 
less  hampered  by  the  phraseology  which  he  still  believed 
appropriate  to  theology,  are  fall  of  happier  expressions.1 
Ju&tijkalio  is  vivificaiio,  and  means  to  redeem  from  sins 
without  any  merit  in  the  person  redeemed ;  it  takes  place 
when  sin  is  not  imputed,  but  the  penitents  are  reputed 

1  Theee  annotation!,  glossed,  and  notei  at  lectures  hare  been  collected  and 
published  in  volume*  iii-  and  ir.  of  the  Weimar  edition  of  Lvihrft  Works, 
The  moat  important  phraaea  have  been  carefully  extracted  by  Loofk  in  bii 
Lrtfad**,  pp.  S45-3S2. 
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righteous.  Grace  is  the  pity  (mun-ieonfta)  of  God;  it 
manifests  itself  in  the  remission  of  sins ;  it  is  the  truth  of 
God  seen  in  the  fulfilment  of  His  promises  in  the  historical 
work  of  Christ ;  Jesus  Christ  Himself  is  grace,  is  the  way, 
is  life  and  salvation.  Faith  is  trust  in  the  truth  of  God 
as  manifested  in  the  life  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ ;  it  is 
to  believe  in  God;  it  is  a  knowledge  of  the  Cross  of  Christ; 
it  is  to  understand  that  the  Son  of  God  became  incarnate, 
was  crucified,  and  raised  again  for  our  salvation.  The 
three  central  thoughts — -justification,  grace,  faith — expressed 
in  these  inadequate  phrases,  are  always  looked  upon  and 
used  to  regulate  that  estimate  of  ourselves  which  forms 
the  basis  of  piety.  It  is  needless  to  trace  the  growing 
adequacy  of  the  description.  Luther  at  last  found  words 
to  say  that  the  central  thought  in  Christianity  is  that  the 
believer  in  possession  of  faith,  which  is  itself  the  gift  of 
God,  is  able  to  throw  himself  on  God  in  Christ  Who  is  hia 
salvation  and  Who  has  mirrored  Himself  for  us  in  Christ 
Jesus.  He  had  trod  the  weary  round  that  Augustine  had 
gone  before  him;  he. had  tried  to  help  himself  in  every 
possible  way ;  he  had  found  that  with  all  his  striving  he 
could  do  nothing.  Then,  strange  and  mysterious  as  it  was, 
the  discovery  had  not  brought  despair,  but  rejoicing  and 
comfort ;  for  since  there  was  no  help  whatever  in  man,  his 
soul  had  been  forced  to  find  alt — not  part,  but  all — help 
in  God.  When  he  was  able  to  express  his  experience  he 
could  Bay  that  the  faith  which  throws  itself  on  God,  which 
is  God's  own  gift,  is  the  certainty  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 
It  was  no  adherence  to  doctrines  more  or  less  clearly  com- 
prehended; it  was  no  act  of  initiation  to  be  followed  by 
a  nearer  approach  to  God  and  a  larger  measure  of  His 
grace ;  it  was  the  power  which  gives  life,  certainty,  peace, 
continuous  self-surrender  to  God  as  the  Father,  and  which 
transforms  and  renews  the  whole  man.  It  was  the  life 
of  the  soul;  it  was  Christianity  within  the  believer — 
as  Jesus  Christ  and  His  work  is  Christianity  outside  the 
believer. 

It  is  manifest  that  sa  soon  as  this  experience  attained 
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articulate  statement,  it  was  bound  to  discredit  much  that 
was  in  mediaeval  theology  and  religious  usage.  Yet  the 
striking  thing  about  Luther  was  that  he  never  sought  to 
employ  it  in  this  way  until  one  great  abuse  forced  itself 
upon  him  and  compelled  him  to  test  it  by  this  touchstone 
of  what  true  Christianity  was.  This  reserve  not  only 
shows  that  there  was  nothing  revolutionary  in  the  character 
of  Luther,  nothing  romantic  or  quixotic,  it  also  manifests 
the  quiet  greatness  of  the  man.  Nor  was  there  anything 
in  the  fundamental  religious  experience  of  Luther  which 
necessarily  conflicted  with  the  contents  of  the  old  ecclesias- 
tical doctrines,  or  even  with  the  common  usages  of  the 
religious  life.  There  was  a  change  in  the  attitude  towards 
both,  and  an  entirely  new  estimate  of  their  religious  value, 
but  nothing  which  called  for  their  immediate  criticism,  still 
less  for  their  destruction.  Faith,  which  was  the  Christian 
life,  could  no  lorger  be  based  upon  them;  they  were  not 
the  essential  things  that  they  had  been  supposed  to  be ; 
but  they  might  have  their  uses  if  kept  in  their  proper 
places — aids  to  all  holy  living,  but  not  that  from  which 
the  life  sprang.  The  thought  that  the  entire  sum  of 
religion  consists  in  "  unwavering  trust  of  the  heart  in  Him 
Who  has  given  Himself  to  us  in  ChriBt  as  our  Father, 
personal  assurance  of  faith,  because  Christ  with  His  work 
undertakes  our  cause,"  simplified  religion  marvellously,  and 
made  many  things  which  had  been  regarded  as  essential 
mere  outBide  auxiliaries.  But  it  did  not  necessarily  sweep 
them  away.  Though  the  acceptance  of  certain  forms  of 
doctrine,  auricular  confession,  the  monastic  life,  communion 
by  the  laity  in  one  "  kind  "  only  in  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Supper,  a  celibate  priesthood,  fasting,  going  on  pilgrimages, 
not  to  eat  meat  on  Friday,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
essentials  of  the  Christian  life ;  still  it  was  not  necessary 
to  insist  on  eating  meat  on  Friday,  on  abstaining  from 
fasting,  and  so  on.  The  great  matter  was  the  spirit  in 
which  such  things  were  performed  or  left  undone.  What 
the  fundamental  religious  experience  had  done  was  to  show 
the  liberty  of  the  Christian  man  to  trust  courageously  in 
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God  and  count  all  things  of  little  moment  compared  with 
this  which  was  the  one  thing  needful 

"  Out  of  a  complex  system  of  expiations,  good  deeds,  and 
'■omfortinga,  of  strict  statutes  and  uncertain  apportionments 
of  grace,  out  of  magio  and  blind  obedience,  Luther  led 
religion  forth  and  gave  it  a  strenuously  concentrated  form. 
The  Christian  religion  is  the  living  assurance  of  the  living 
God  Who  has  revealed  Himself  and  opened  His  heart  in 
Christ — nothing  mora" 1 

It  was  a  vital  part  of  this  fundamental  experience  that 
the  living  God  Who  had  manifested  Himself  in  Christ  was 
accessible  to  every  Christian.     To  quote  Harnaok  again : 

"  Bioing  above  all  anxieties  and  terrors,  above  all  ascetic 
devices,  above  all  directions  of  theology,  above  all  inter- 
ventions  of  hierarchy  and  Sacraments,  Luther  ventured  to 
lay  hold  of  God  Himself  in  Christ,  and  in  this  act  of  faith, 
which  be  recognised  as  God's  work,  his  whole  being  obtained 
stability  and  firmness,  nay,  even  a  personal  joy  and  certainty, 
which  no  mediaeval  Christian  had  ever  possessed.''  * 

God  Himself  gave  the  believer  the  power  to  throw 
himself  directly  on  God.  But  this  contradicted  one  of  the 
most  widely  diffused  and  most  strongly  held  religious 
beliefs  of  the  mediaeval  Church,  and  was  bound  to  come 
in  collision  with  it  whenever  the  two  were  confronted  with 
each  other.  It  was  the  universal  conception  of  mediaeval 
piety  that  the  mediation  of  a  priest  was  essential  to  salva- 
tion. Mediaeval  Christians  believed  with  more  or  less 
distinctness  that  the  supernatural  life  of  the  soul  was 
treated,  nourished,  and  perfected  through  the  B&craments, 
and  that  the  priests  administering  them  possessed,  in  virtue 
of  their  ordination,  miraculous  powers  whereby  they  daily 
offered  the  true  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ  upon  the  altar, 
forgave  the  sins  of  men,  and  taught  the  truths  of  salvation 
with  divine  authority.  It  was  this  universally  accepted 
power  of  a  mediatorial  priesthood  which  had  enslaved 
Europe,  and  which  had  rendered  the  liberty  of  a  Christian 
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man  an  impossible  thing.  Everywhere  the  priesthood 
barred,  or  was  supposed  to  be  able  to  bar,  the  way  to  God. 
The  Church,  which  ought  to  have  shown  how  God  Who  had 
revealed  Himself  in  Christ  was  accessible  to  every  believer, 
had  surrounded  the  inner  shrine  of  the  sanctuary  of  His 
Presence  with  a  triple  wall  of  defence  which  prevented 
entrance.  When  man  or  woman  felt  sorrow  for  sin,  they 
were  instructed  to  go,  not  to  God,  but  to  a  man,  often  ot 
immoral  life,  and  confess  their  sins  to  him  because  he  was 
a  priest  When  they  wished  to  hear  the  comforting  words 
of  pardon  spoken,  it  was  not  from  God,  bat  from  a  priest 
that  the  assurance  was  supposed  to  coma  God's  grace,  to 
help  to  holy  living  and  to  bring  comfort  in  dying,  was 
given,  it  was  said,  only  through  a  series  of  sacraments 
which  fenced  man's  life  round,  and  priests  could  give  or 
withhold  these  sacraments.  Man  was  born  again  in 
baptism ;  he  came  of  age  spiritually  in  confirmation ;  hit 
marriage  was  cleansed  from  the  Bin  of  lust  in  the  sacrament 
of  matrimony;  penance  brought  back  his  spiritual  life 
slain  by  deadly  sin;  the  Eucharist  gave  him  his  voyage 
victual  as  he  journeyed  through  life;  and  deathbed  grace 
was  imparted  in  extreme  unction.  These  ceremonies 
were  not  the  signs  and  promises  of  the  free  grace  of  God, 
under  whose  wide  canopy,  as  under  that  of  heaven,  man 
lived  his  spiritual  life.  They  were  jealously  guarded  doors 
from  out  of  which  grudgingly,  and  commonly  not  without 
fees,  the  priests  dispensed  the  free  grace  of  God. 

During  the  later  Middle  Ages  a  gross  abuse  made 
the  evils  of  this  conception  of  a  mediating  priesthood 
emphatic.  The  practical  evil  lying  in  the  whole  thought 
was  not  so  very  apparent  when  the  matter  was  regarded 
from  the  side  of  giving  out  the  grace  of  God ;  but  when  it 
came  to  withholding  it,  then  it  was  seen  what  the  whole 
conception  meant.  The  Bishops  of  Rome  gave  the  peoples 
of  Europe  many  an  object  lesson  on  this.  If  a  town,  or  a 
district,  or  a  whole  country  had  offended  the  Pope  and  the 
Curia,  it  was  placed  under  an  interdict,  and  the  priests  were 
commanded  to  refuse  the  sacraments  to  the  people.  They 
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stood  between  the  newborn  babe  and  the  initial  gram  nop- 
posed  to  be  bestowed  in  baptism,  and  to  be  absolutely 
withheld  it  baptism  was  not  administered;  between  the 
dying  man  and  the  deathbed  grace  which  was  received  in 
extreme  unction;  between  young  men  and  women  and 
legal  marriage  blessed  by  God ;  between  the  people  and 
daily  worship  and  the  bestowal  of  grace  in  the  Eucharist 
The  God  of  grace  could  not  be  approached,  the  blessings 
of  pardon  and  strength  for  holy  living  could  not  be  procured, 
because  the  magistrates  of  a  town  or  the  king  and  councillors 
of  a  nation  had  offended  the  Bishop  of  Some  on  an  affair  of 
worldly  policy.  The  Chnrch,  i.e.  the  clergy,  who  were  by 
the  theory  enabled  to  refuse  to  communicate  the  grace  of 
God,  barred  all  access  to  the  God  who  had  revealed  Himself 
in  Christ  Jesus.  The  Pope  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  could 
prevent  a  whole  nation,  so  it  was  believed,  from  approach- 
ing God,  because  he  could  prohibit  priests  from  performing 
the  usual  sacramental  acts  which  alone  brought  Him  near. 
An  interdict  meant  spiritual  death  to  the  district  on  which 
it  fell,  and  on  the  mediaeval  theory  it  was  more  deadly  to 
the  spiritual  life  than  the  worst  of  plagues,  the  Black 
Death  itself,  was  to  the  body.  An  interdict  made  the 
plainest  intellect  see,  understand,  and  shudder  at  the  awful 
and  mysterious  powers  which  a  mediatorial  priesthood  was 
said  to  possess. 

The  fundamental  religious  experience  of  Luther  had 
made  him  know  that  the  Father,  who  has  revealed  Himself 
in  His  Son,  is  accessible  to  every  humble  penitent  and 
faithful  seeker  after  God.  He  proclaimed  aloud  the 
Bpiritual  priesthood  of  all  believers.  He  stated  it  with 
his  UBual  graphic  emphasis  in  that  tract  of  his,  which  he 
always  said  contained  the  marrow  of  his  message — 
Concerning  Christian  Liberty.  He  begins  by  an  antithesis : 
"  A  Christian  man  is  the  most  free  lord  of  all,  and  subject 
to  none:  a  Christian  man  is  the  most  dutiful  servant 
of  all,  and  subject  to  everyone  " ;  or,  as  St  Paul  puts  it, 
"  Though  I  be  free  from  all  men,  yet  have  I  made  myself 
servant  of  all."  He  expounds  this  by  showing  that  no 
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outward  things  have  any  influence  in  producing  Chris- 
tian righteousness  or  liberty ;  neither  eating,  drinking,  nor 
anything  of  the  kind,  neither  hunger  nor  thirst  have  to  do 
with  the  liberty  or  the  slavery  of  the  soul  It  does  not  profit 
the  soul  to  wear  sacred  vestments  or  to  dwell  in  sacred 
places ;  nor  does  it  harm  the  soul  to  be  clothed  in  worldly 
raiment,  and  to  eat  and  drink  in  the  ordinary  fashion. 
The  sonl  can  do  without  everything  except  the  word  of 
God,  and  this  word  of  God  is  the  gospel  of  God  concern- 
ing His  Son,  incarnate,  suffering,  risen,  and  glorified 
through  the  Spirit  the  Sanctifier.  "  To  preach  Christ  is  to 
feed  the  soul,  to  justify  it,  to  set  it  free,  to  save  it,  if  it 
believes  the  preaching ;  for  faith  alone  and  the  efficacious 
use  of  the  word  of  God  bring  salvation."  It  is  faith  that 
incorporates  Christ  with  the  believer,  and  in  this  way  "  the 
soul  through  faith  alone,  without  works,  is,  from  the  word 
of  God,  justified,  sanctified,  endued  with  truth,  peace, 
liberty,  and  filled  full  with  every  good  thing,  and  is  truly 
made  the  child  of  God."  For  faith  brings  the  soul  and  the 
word  together,  and  the  soul  is  acted  npon  by  the  word, 
as  iron  exposed  to  fire  glows  like  fire  because  of  its  union 
with  the  fire.  Faith  honours  and  reveres  Him  in  Whom 
it  trusts,  and  cleaves  to  His  promises,  never  doubting  but 
that  He  overrules  all  for  the  best.  Faith  unites  the  soul 
to  Christ,  so  that  "  Christ  and  the  soul  become  one  flesh.*' 
"Thus  the  believing  soul,  by  the  pledge  of  its  faith  in 
Christ,  becomes  free  from  all  sin,  fearless  of  death,  safe 
from  hell,  and  endowed  with  the  eternal  righteousness,  life, 
and  salvation  of  its  husband  Christ"  This  gives  the  liberty 
of  the  Christian  man  ;  no -dangers  can  really  harm  him,  no 
sorrows  utterly  overwhelm  bim :  for  he  is  always  accom- 
panied by  the  Christ  to  whom  he  is  united  by  his  faith. 

"  Here  yon  will  ask,"  says  Luther,  " '  If  all  who  are  in 
the  Church  are  priests,  by  what  character  are  those  whom 
we  now  call  priests  to  be  distinguished  from  the  laity  f ' 
I  reply.  By  the  use  of  these  words  'priest,*  'clergy,' 
'  spiritual  person,'  '  ecclesiastic,'  an  injustice  has  been  done, 
since  they  have  been  transferred  from  the  remaining  body 
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of  Christians  to  those  few  who  are  now,  by  ■  hurtful 
custom,  called  ecclesiastics.  For  Holy  Scripture  makes  no 
distinction  between  them,  except  that  those  who  are  now 
boastfully  called  Popes,  bishops,  and  lords,  it  calls  ministers, 
servants,  and  stewards,  who  are  to  serve  the  rest  in  the 
ministry  of  the  word,  for  teaching  the  faith  of  Christ  and 
the  liberty  of  believers.  For  though  it  is  true  that  we  are 
all  equally  priests,  yet  we  cannot,  nor  ought  we  if  we 
could,  all  to  minister  and  teach  publicly." 

The  first  part  of  the  treatise  shows  that  everything 
which  a  Christian  man  has  goes  back  in  the  end  to  his 
faith ;  if  he  has  this  he  has  all ;  if  he  has  it  not,  nothing 
else  suffices  him.  In  the  same  way  the  Becond  part  shows 
that  everything  that  a  Christian  man  does  moat  come  from 
his  faith.  It  may  be  necessary  to  fast  and  keep  the  body 
under ;  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  use  of  all  the 
ceremonies  of  divine  service  which  have  been  found 
effectual  for  the  spiritual  education  of  man.  The  thing  to 
remember  is  that  these  are  not  good  works  in  themselves 
in  the  sense  of  making  a  man  good ;  they  are  all  rather 
the  signs  of  his  faith,  and  are  to  be  done  with  joy,  because 
they  are  done  to  the  God  to  whom  faith  unites  us.  So 
ecclesiastical  ceremonies,  or  what  may  be  called  the 
machinery  of  Church  life,  are  valuable,  and  indeed  in- 
dispensable to  the  life  of  the  soul,  provided  only  they  are 
regarded  in  the  proper  way  and  kept  in  their  proper  place ; 
bnt  they  may  become  harmful  and  most  destructive  of  the 
true  religious  life  if  they  are  considered  in  any  other  light 
than  that  of  means  to  an  end.  "We  do  not  condemn 
works,"  says  Luther,  "  nay  we  attach  the  highest  value  to 
them.  We  only  condemn  that  opinion  of  works  which 
regards  them  as  constituting  true  righteousness."  They 
are,  he  explains,  like  the  scaffolding  of  a  building,  eminently 
useful  so  long  as  they  assist  the  builder ;  harmful  if  they 
obstruct ;  and  at  the  best  of  temporary  value.  They  are 
destructive  to  the  spiritual  life  when  they  come  between 
the  soul  and  God.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  if  through 
human  corruption  and  neglect  of  the  plain  precepts 
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of  the  word  of  God  these  ecclesiastical  usages  hinder 
instead  of  aid  the  true  growth  of  the  soul,  they  ought  to  be 
changed  or  done  away  with ;  and  the  fact  that  the  soul  of 
man,  in  the  last  resort,  needs  absolutely  nothing  but  the 
word  of  God  dwelling  within  it,  gives  men  courage  and 
tranquillity  in  demanding  their  reformation. 

In  the  same  way  fellow-men  are  not  to  be  allowed  to 
come  between  God  and  the  human  soul;  and  there  is  no 
need  that  they  should.  So  far  as  spiritual  position  and 
privileges  go,  the  laity  are  on  the  very  same  level  as 
the  clergy,  for  laity  and  clergy  alike  have  immediate 
access  to  God  through  faith,  and  both  are  obliged  to  do 
what  lies  in  them  to  further  the  advance  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  among  their  fellow-men.  All  believing  laymen 
"  are  worthy  to  appear  before  God,  to  pray  for  others,  to 
teach  each  other  mutually  the  things  that  are  of  God  .  .  . 
and  as  our  heavenly  Father  has  freely  helped  us  in  Christ, 
so  we  ought  freely  to  help  our  neighbours  by  our  body  and 
oar  works,  and  eacb  should  become  to  the  other  a  sort  of 
Christ,  so  that  we  may  be  mutually  Christs,  and  that  the 
same  Christ  may  be  in  all  of  us ;  that  we  may  be  truly 
Christians."  Luther  asserted  that  men  and  women  living 
their  lives  in  the  family,  in  the  workshop,  in  the  civic 
world,  held  their  position  there,  not  by  a  kind  of  indirect 
permission  wrung  from  God  out  of  His  compassion  for 
human  frailties,  but  by  as  direct  a  vocation  as  called  a 
man  to  what  by  mistake  had  been  deemed  the  only 
"  religious  life."  The  difference  between  clergy  and  laity 
did  not  consist  in  the  supposed  fact  that  the  former  were  a 
spiritual  order  of  a  superior  rank  in  the  religious  life, 
while  the  latter  belonged  to  a  lower  condition.  The  clergy 
differed  from  the  laity  simply  in  this,  that  they  had  been 
selected  to  perform  certain  definite  duties ;  but  the  func- 
tion did  not  make  him  who  performed  it  a  holier  man 
intrinsically.  If  the  clergy  misused  their  position  and  did 
not  do  the  work  they  were  set  apart  to  perform,  there  was 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  compelled  by  the  laity 
to  amend  their  ways.  Even  in  the  celebration  of  the 
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holiest  rites  there  ma  no  distinction  between  clergy  and 
laity  save  that  to  prevent  disorder  the  former  presided 
over  the  rites  in  which  all  engaged.  At  the  Eucharist 
"our  priest  or  minister  stands  before  the  altar,  having 
been  publicly  called  to  his  priestly  function;  he  repeats 
publicly  and  distinctly  Christ's  words  of  the  institution ;  he 
takes  the  Bread  and  the  Wine,  and  distributes  it  according 
to  Christ's  words ;  and  we  all  kneel  beside  him  and  around 
him,  men  and  women,  young  and  old,  master  and  servant, 
mistress  and  maid,  all  holy  priests  together,  sanctified  by 
the  blood  of  Christ.  We  are  there  in  oar  priestly  dignity. 
.  .  .  We  do  not  let  the  priest  proclaim  for  himself  the 
ordinance  of  Christ ;  but  he  is  the  mouthpiece  of  us  all,  and 
we  all  say  it  with  him  in  our  hearts  with  true  faith  in  the 
Lamb  of  God  Who  feeds  us  with  His  Body  and  Blood." 

It  was  this  principle  of  the  Priesthood  of  all  Believers 
which  delivered  men  from  the  vague  fear  of  the  clergy, 
and  which  was  a  spur  to  incite  them  to  undertake  the 
reformation  of  the  Church  which  was  bo  much  needed. 
It  is  the  one  great  religious  principle  which  lies  at  the 
basis  of  the  whole  Reformation  movement.  It  was  the  rock 
on  which  all  attempts  at  reunion  with  an  unrefonned 
Christendom  were  wrecked.  It  is  the  one  outstanding 
difference  between  the  followers  of  the  reformed  and  the 
mediaeval  religion. 

Almost  all  the  distinctive  principles  of  the  Beforma- 
tion  group  themselves  round  this  one  thought  of  tbs 
Priesthood  of  all  Believers.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  pur 
pose  to  look  at  Justification  by  Faith,  the  conceptions  ol 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  and  of  the 
Ghana. 

§  3.  Justification  by  Faith 

When  Luther,  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  sin,  entered 
the  convent,  he  was  burdened  by  the  ideas  of  traditional 
religion,  that  the  penitent  must  prepare  himself  in  some 
way  bo  as  to  render  himself  fit  to  experience  that  sense 
of  the  grace  of  God  which  gives  the  certainty  of  pardon 
It  was  not  until  he  bad  thoroughly  freed  himself  from 
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that  weight  that  he  experienced  the  sense  of  pardon  he 
sought.  This  practical  experience  of  his  most  always  be 
kept  in  view  when  we  try  to  conceive  what  he  meant  by 
Justification  by  Faith. 

As  haa  been  already  said,  Luther  recognised  that  there 
were  two  kinds  of  faith, — one  which  man  himself  begot 
and  through  which  he  was  able  to  give  assent  to  doctrines 
of  some  sort ;  and  another  which  Luther  vehemently 
asserted  was  the  pore  gift  of  God  The  first  he  thought 
comparatively  unimportant;  the  latter  was  all  in  all  to 
him.  Faith  is  always  used  in  the  latter  sense  when  the 
Beformers  speak  about,  Justification  by  Faith ;  and  the  sharp 
distinction  which  Luther  draws  between  the  two  is  a  very 
important  element  in  determining  what  he  meant  when 
he  said  that  we  are  justified  by  faith  alone. 

This  faith  of  the  highest  kind,  the  true  faith,  has  its 
beginning  by  God  working  on  us  and  in  us.  It  is  con- 
tinually fed  and  kept  strong  by  the  word  of  God.  The 
promise  of  God  on  God's  side  and  faith  on  man's  aide  are 
two  correlative  things;  "for  where  there  is  no  promise, 
there  is  no  faith."  Luther  brings  out  what  this  true 
faith  is  by  contrasting  it  with  the  other  kind  of  faith  in 
two  very  instructive  and  trenchant  passages  : 

"When  faith  is  of  the  kind  that  God  awakens  and 
creates  in  the  heart,  then  a  man  trusts  in  Christ.  He  is 
then  so  securely  founded  on  Christ  that  he  can  hurl  de- 
fiance at  sin,  death,  hell,  the  devil,  and  all  God's  enemies. 
He  fears  no  ill,  however  hard  and  cruel  it  may  prove  to  be. 
Such  is  the  nature  of  true  faith,  which  is  utterly  different 
from  the  faith  of  the  sophists  (the  Schoolmen),  Jews,  and 
Turks.  Their  faith,  produced  by  their  thoughts,  simply 
lights  upon  a  thing,  accepts  it,  believes  that  it  is  this  or 
that.  God  has  no  dealings  with  such  delusion ;  it  is  the 
work  of  man,  and  comes  from  nature,  from  the  free  will  of 
man ;  and  men  possessing  it  can  say,  repeating  what  others 
have  said:  I  believe  that  there  is  a  God.  I  believe  that 
Christ  was  born,  died,  rose  again  for  me.  But  what  the 
real  faith  is,  and  how  powerful  a  thing  it  m,  of  this  they 
know  nothing."1 

■  LmO*'*  Work*  (3nd  Erlangan  edition),  rr.  HO. 
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He  says  again : 

"  Wherefore,  beware  of  that  faith  which  is  manufactured 
or  imagined ;  for  the  true  faith  ia  nob  the  work  of  man,  and 
therefore  the  faith  which  ia  manufactured  or  imagined  will 
not  avail  in  death,  but  will  be  overcome  and  utterly  over- 
thrown by  sin,  by  the  devil,  and  by  the  pains  of  hell.  The 
true  faith  is  the  heart's  utter  trust  in  Christ,  and  God  alone 
awakens  this  in  us.  He  who  has  it  is  blessed,  he  who  has 
it  not  is  cursed"1 

This  faith  has  an  outside  fact  to  rest  npon — the  his- 
torical Christ  It  is  neither  helped  nor  hindered  by  a 
doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  nor  by  a  minute  and 
elaborate  knowledge  of  the  details  of  our  Lord's  earthly 
ministry.  The  man  who  has  the  faith  may  know  a  great 
deal  about  the  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ :  that  will  do 
his  faith  no  harm  but  good,  provided  only  he  does  not  make 
the  mistake  of  thinking  that  doctrines  about  Christ,  ways  by 
which  the  human  understanding  tries  to  conceive  tbe  fact, 
are  either  the  fact  itself  or  something  better  than  the  fact. 
He  may  know  a  great  deal  about  the  history  of  Jesus,  and 
it  is  well  to  know  as  much  aa  possible ;  but  the  amount 
of  knowledge  scarcely  affects  the  faith.  Wayfaring  men, 
though  fools,  need  not  err  in  the  pathway  of  faith. 

The  faith  which  is  the  gift  of  God  makes  us  see  the 
practical  meaning  in  the  fact  of  the  historic  Christ — this, 
namely,  that  J  ecus  Christ  is  there  before  us  the  mani- 
festation of  the  Fatherly 'love  of  God,  revealing  to  us  our 
own  forgiveness,  and  with  it  the  possibilities  of  the  King- 
dom of  God  and  of  our  place  therein.  The  fact  of  the 
historic  Christ  is  there,  seen  by  men  in  a  natural  way ; 
but  it  is  the  power  of  God  lying  in  the  faith  which  He 
has  given  us  that  makes  us  see  with  full  certainty  the 
meaning  of  the  fact  of  the  historic  Christ  for  us  and  for 
our  salvation.  Moreover,  this  vision  of  God  in  the  his- 
toric Christ,  whioh  is  the  deepest  of  all  personal  things, 
always  involves  something  social  It  brings  us  within 
the  family  of  the  faithful,  within  the  Christian  fellowship 
'  I***'*  Warht  (2nd  Erl»ng«n  edition),  IT.  H& 
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with  its  confirming  evidences  of  faith  and  love.  The 
power  of  faith  cornea  to  ue  singly,  but  seldom  solitarily ; 
the  trust  we  have  in  God  in  Christ  is  faintly  mirrored  in 
the  faith  we  learn  to  have  in  the  members  of  the  house- 
hold of  faith,  and  in  their  manifestations  of  faith  and  the 
love  which  faith  begets. 

What  has  been  called  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by 
Faith  is  therefore  rather  the  description  of  a  religious 
experience  within  the  believer ;  and  the  meaning  of  the 
experience  is  simply  this.  The  believer,  who  because  he 
has  faith — the  faith  which  is  the  gift  of  God,  which  is 
our  life  and  which  regenerates  —  is  regenerate  and  a 
member  of  the  Christian  fellowship,  and  is  able  to  do  good 
works  and  actually  docs  them,  does  not  find  his  standing 
as  a  person  justified  in  the  sight  of  God,  his  righteous- 
ness, his  assurance  of  pardon  and  salvation,  in  those  good 
works  which  be  really  can  do,  but  only  in  the  mediatorial 
and  perfectly  righteous  work  of  Christ  which  he  has  learned 
to  appropriate  in  faith.  Hie  good  works,  however  really 
good,  are  necessarily  imperfect,  and  in  this  experience 
which  we  call  Justification  by  Faith  the  believer  compares 
his  own  imperfect  good  works  with  the  perfect  work  of 
Christ,  and  recognises  that  his  pardon  and  salvation  de- 
pends  on  that  alona  This  comparison  quiets  souls  anxious 
about  their  salvation,  and  soothes  pious  consciences ;  and 
the  sense  of  forgiveness  which  comes  in  this  way  is  always 
experienced  as  a  revelation  of  wonderful  love.  This  justi- 
fication is  called  an  act,  and  is  contrasted  with  a  work ; 
but  the  contrast,  though  true,  is  apt  to  mislead  through 
human  analogies  which  will  intrude.  It  is  an  act,  but  an 
act  of  God ;  and  divine  acts  are  never  done  and  done  with, 
they  are  always  continuous.  Luther  ringa  the  changes  upon 
this.  He  warns  us  against  thinking  that  the  act  of  for- 
giveness is  all  done  in  a  single  moment.  The  priestly 
absolution  was  the  work  of  a  moment,  and  had  to  be 
done  over  and  over  again;  but  the  divine  pronouncement 
of  pardon  is  continuous  Bimply  because  it  is  God  who 
makes  it     He  says : 
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"  For  just  as  the  enn  shines  and  enlightens  none  the  less 
brightly  when  I  close  my  eyes,  so  this  throne  of  grace,  this 
forgiveness  of  sins,  is  always  there,  even  though  I  fall.  Just 
as  I  see  the  sun  again  when  I  open  my  eyes,  so  I  have  for- 
giveness and  the  sense  of  it  once  more  when  1  look  up  and 
return  to  Christ.  We  are  not  to  measure  forgiveness  as 
narrowly  as  fools  dream."1 

In  the  Protestant  polemic  with  Borneo.  Catholic  doc- 
trine, the  conception  of  Justification  by  Faith  is  contrasted 
with  that  of  Justification  by  Works;  bat  tbe  contrast  is 
somewhat  misleading.  For  the  word  justification  is  used 
in  different  meanings  in  the  two  phrases.  The  direct 
counterpart  in  Soman  Catholic  usage  to  tbe  Reformation 
thought  of  Justification  by  Faith  is  the  absolution  pro- 
nounced by  a  priest;  and  here  as  always  the  Reformer 
appeals  from  man  to  God.  The  two  conceptions  belong 
to  separate  spheres  of  thought. 

"The  justification  of  which  the  mediaeval  Christian  had 
experience  was  the  descending  of  an  outward  stream  of 
forces  upon  him  from  the  supersensible  world,  through  the 
Incarnation,  in  the  channels  of  ecclesiastical  institutions, 
priestly  consecration,  sacraments,  confession,  and  good  works ; 
.  it  was  something  which  came  from  his  connection  with  a 
supersensible  organisation  which  surrounded  him.  The 
justification  by  faith  which  Luther  experienced  within  his 
soul  was  tbe  personal  experience  of  the  believer  standing 
in  the  continuous  line  of  the  Christian  fellowship,  who 
receives  the  assurance  of  tbe  grace  of  God  in  his  exercise 
of  a  personal  faith, — an  experience  which  comes  from  appro- 
priating the  work  of  Christ  which  he  is  able  to  do  by  that 
faith  which  is  the  gift  of  God."1 

In  the  one  case,  the  Protestant,  justification  is  a  personal 
experience  which  is  complete  in  itself,  and  does  not  depend 
on  any  external  machinery ;  in  the  other,  the  Medieval, 
it  is  a  prolonged  action  of  usages,  sacraments,  external 
machinery  of  all  kinds,  which  by  their  combined  effect 
are  supposed  to  change  a  sinner  gradually  into  a  saint, 

»  LuUm'*  Work*  (Sod  Erlmgen  edition),  iJt.  294. 
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righteous  in  the  eyes  of  God  With  the  former,  it  is  a 
continuous  experience ;  with  the  Utter,  it  c&nnot  fail  to  be 
intermittent  as  the  external  moans  are  actually  employed 
or  (or  a  time  laid  aside. 

The  meaning  of  the  Reformation  doctrine  of  Justi- 
fication by  Faith  may  be  further  brought  ont  by  contrasting 
it  with  the  theory  which  was  taught  by  that  later  school 
of  Scholastic  theology  which  was  all-powerful  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  more  evangelical 
theory  of  Thomas  Aquinas  was  largely  neglected,  and  the 
Nominalist  Schoolmen  based  their  expositions  of  the  doc- 
trine on  the  teaching  of  John  Dons  Scotus. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  mediaeval  theology  never 
repudiated  the  theology  of  Augustine,  and  admitted  in 
theory  at  least  that  man's  salvation,  and  justification  as 
part  of  it,  always  depended  in  the  last  resort  on  the  pre- 
venient  grace  of  God ;  in  their  reverence  for  the  teaching 
of  Aristotle,  they  believed  that  they  bad  also  to  make 
room  for  the  action  of  the  free  will  of  man  which  they 
always  looked  on  as  the  pure  capacity  of  choice  between 
two  alternatives.  John  Buns  Scotus  got  rid  of  a  certain 
confusion  which  existed  between  the  gratia  operant  and 
gratia  co-operan*  of  Augustine  by  speaking  of  the  grace 
of  God,  which  lay  at  the  basis  of  man's  justification,  as  a 
gratia  habitualis,  or  an  operation  of  the  grace  of  God 
which  gave  to  the  will  of  man  an  habitual  tendency  to 
love  towards  God  and  man.  He  alleged  that  when  con- 
duct is  considered,  an  act  of  the  will  is  more  important 
than  any  habitual  tendency,  for  it  is  the  act  which  makes 
use  of  the  habit,  and  apart  from  the  act,  the  habit  is  a 
mere  inert  passivity.  Therefore,  he  held  that  the  chief 
thing  in  meritorious  conduct  is  not  so  much  the  habit 
which  has  been  created  by  God's  grace,  as  the  act  of  will 
which  makes  use  of  the  habit.  In  this  way  the  grace  of 
God  is  looked  upon  as  simply  the  general  basis  of  meri- 
torious conduct,  or  a  mere  conditio  rime  qua  non,  and  the 
important  thing  is  the  act  of  will  which  can  make  use  of 
the  otherwise  passive  habit  The  process  of  justification 
•9* 
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— and  It  in  to  be  remembered  that  the  Schoolmen  invari- 
ably looked  upon  justification  as  a  process  by  which  a 
sinner  was  gradually  made  into  a  righteous  man  and 
thoroughly  and  substantially  changed — may  therefore  be 
lescribed  as  an  infusion  of  divine  grace  which  creates  a 
habit  of  the  will  towards  love  to  God  and  to  man ;  this  is 
laid  bold  on  by  acts  of  the  will,  and  there  result  positive 
acts  of  love  towards  God  and  man  which  are  meritorious, 
and  which  gradually  change  a  sinner  into  a  righteous 
person.  This  is  the  theory ;  bat  the  theory  is  changed 
into  practice  by  being  exhibited  in  the  framework  of  the 
Church  provided  to  aid  men  to  appropriate  the  grace  of 
God  which  is  the  basis  for  alL  The  obvious  and  easiest 
way  to  obtain  that  initial  grace  which*  is  the  starting- 
point  is  by  the  sacraments,  which  are  said  to  infuse  grace — 
the  grace  which  is  needed  to  make  the  start  on  the  process 
of  justification.  Grace  is  infused  to  begin  with  in  Baptism ; 
and  it  is  also  infused  from  time  to  time  in  the  Eucharist. 
If  a  man  has  been  baptized,  be  has  the  initial  grace  to 
start  with ;  and  be  can  get  additions  in  the  Eucharist* 
That,  according  to  the  theory,  is  all  that  is  needed  to 
start  the  will  on  its  path  of  meritorious  conduct.  Bat 
while  this  exhibits  the  ideal  process  of  justification  accord- 
ing to  mediaeval  theology,  it  must  be  remembered  that  there 
is  mortal  sin — sin  which  slays  the  new  life  begun  in  bap- 
tism— and  the  sacrament  which  renews  the  life  slain  will 
be  practically  more  important  than  the  sacrament  which 
first  creates  it  Hence  practically  the  whole  process  of 
the  mediaeval  justification  is  best  seen  in  the  sacrament 
which  renews  the  life  slain  by  deadly  sins.  That  sacrament 
is  Penance ;  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  justification  is 
best  exhibited  in  the  Sacrament  of  Penance.  The  good 
disposition  of  the  will  towards  God  is  seen  in  confession ; 
this  movement  towards  God  is  complete  when  confession 
stimulated  by  the  priest  is  finished;  the  performance  of 
the  meritorious  good  works  is  seen  in  the  penitent  per- 
forming the  "  satisfactions,"  or  tasks  imposed  by  the  priest, 
of  prayer,  of  almsgiring,  of  maceration ;  while  the  aim- 
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lntion  announces  that  the  process  is  complete,  and  that 
the  sinner  has  become  a  righteous  man  and  ia  ia  "  a  state 
of  grace." 

In  opposition  to  all  this.  Lather  asserted  that  it  was 
possible  to  go  through  all  that  process  prescribed  by  the 
mediaeval  Church,  embodying  the  Scholastic  theory  of 
justification,  without  ever  having  the  real  sense  of  pardon, 
or  ever  being  comforted  by  the  sense  of  the  love  of  God, 
The  faith,  however,  which  is  the  gift  of  God  makes  the 
believer  see  in  the  Christ  Who  is  there  before  him  a 
revelation  of  God's  Fatherly  love  which  gives  him  the 
sense  of  pardon,  and  at  the  same  time  excites  in  him  the 
desire  to  do  all  manner  of  loving  service.  He  is  like 
the  forgiven  child  who  is  met  with  tenderness  when 
punishment  was  expected,  and  in  glad  wonder  resolves 
never  to  be  naughty  again — so  natural  and  simple  is  the 
Reformation  thought  That  thought,  however,  can  be  put 
much  more  formally.     Chemnitz  expresses  it  thus : 

"  The  main  point  of  controversy  at  present  agitated  be- 
tween us  and  the  Papists  relates  to  the  good  works  or  new 
obedience  of  the  regenerate.  They  hold  that  the  regenerate 
are  justified  through  that  renewal  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
works  in  them,  and  by  means  of  the  good  works  which  pro- 
ceed from  that  renewal  They  hold  that  the  good  works  of 
the  regenerate  are  the  things  on  which  they  can  trust,  when 
the  hard  question  comes  to  be  answered,  whether  we  be 
children  of  God  and  have  been  accepted  to  everlasting  life. 
We  hold,  on  the  other  band,  that  in  true  repentance  faith 
lays  hold  on  and  appropriates  to  itself  Christ's  satisfaction,  ■ 
and  in  so  doing  has  something  which  it  can  oppose  to  the 
law's  accusations  at  the  bar  of  God,  and  thus  bring  it  to 
pass  that  we  should  be  declared  righteous.  ...  It  is  indeed 
true  that  believers  have  actual  righteousness  through  their 
renewal  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  inasmuch  as  that  righteous- 
ness is  imperfect  and  still  impure  by  reason  of  the  flesh, 
all  men  cannot  stand  in  God  s  judgment  with  it,  nor  on 
its  account  does  God  pronounce  us  righteous."1 

Hence  we  may  say  that  the  difference  in  the  two  ways  of 
looking  at  the  matter  may  be  exhibited  in  the  answer  to  the 
1  Jsmmm  OtmtUH  TrUmUmt  (Own,  10*1),  pp.  1M I 
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question,  What  does  faith  lay  hold  on  in  true  repentance  T 
The  Reformation  answer  ia— (1)  not  on  a  mechanically 
complete  confession  made  to  a  priest,  nor  on  a  doe  per- 
formance of  what  the  priest  enjoins  by  way  of  satisfac- 
tion ;  bat  (2)  only  on  what  God  in  Christ  has  done  for  as, 
which  ia  seen  in  the  life,  death,  and  rising  again  of  the 
Saviour. 

The  most  striking  differences  between  the  Reformation 
and  the  mediaeval  conception  of  justification  are : 

(1)  The  Reformation  thought  always  looks  at  the 
comparative  imperfection  of  the  works  of  believers,  while 
admitting  that  they  are  good  works ;  the  medueval  theo- 
logian, even  when  bidding  men  disregard  the  intrinsic  value 
of  their  good  works,  always  looks  at  the  relative  per/eetitm 
of  these  works. 

(2)  The  Reformer  had  a  much  more  concrete  idea 
of  God's  grace  —  it  was  something  special,  particular, 
unique — because  he  invariably  regarded  the  really  good 
works  which  men  can  do  from  their  relative  imperfection ; 
the  mediaeval  theologian  looked  at  the  relative  perfection 
of  good  works,  and  so  could  represent  them  as  something 
congruous  to  the  grace  of  God  which  was  not  sharply  dis- 
tinguished from  them. 

(3)  These  views  led  Luther  and  the  Reformers  to  re- 
present faith  as  not  merely  the  receptive  organ  for  the 
reception  and  appropriation  of  justification  through  Christ, 
but,  and  in  addition,  as  the  active  instrument  in  all  Chris- 
tian life  and  work — faith  is  our  life ;  while  the  mediaeval 
theologians  never  attained  this  view  of  faith. 

(4)  The  Reformer  believes  that  the  act  of  faith  in  his 
justification  through  Christ  is  the  basis  of  the  believer's 
assurance  of  his  pardon  and  salvation  in  spite  of  the 
painful  and  abiding  sense  of  sin;  while  the  mediaeval 
theologian  held  that  the  divine  sentence  of  acquittal 
which  restored  a  sinner  to  a  state  of  grace  resulted  from 
the  joint  action  of  the  priest  and  the  penitent  in  the 
Sacrament  of  Penance,  and  had  to  be  repeated  inter* 
mittently. 
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§  4.   Holy  Scripture. 


All  the  Beformers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  whether 
Luther,  Zwingli,  or  Calvin,  believed  that  in  the  Scriptures 
God  spoke  to  them  in  the  B&ine  way  as  He  had  done  in 
earlier  days  to  His  prophets  and  Apostles.  They  believed 
that  if  the  common  people  had  the  Scriptures  in  a  language 
which  they  could  understand,  they  oould  hear  God  speak- 
ing to  them  directly,  and  could  go  to  Him  for  comfort, 
warning,  or  instruction ;  and  their  description  of  what  they 
meant  by  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  simply  another  way  of 
saying  that  all  believers  can  have  access  to  the  very  pre- 
sence of  God.  The  Scriptures  were  therefore  for  them  a 
personal  rather  than  a  dogmatic  revelation.  They  record 
the  experience  of  a  fellowship  with  God  enjoyed  by  His 
saints  in  past  ages,  which  may  still  be  shared  in  by  the 
faithful  In  Bible  history  as  the  Beformers  conceived  it/ 
we  hear  two  voices — the  voice  of  God  speaking  love  to 
man,  aud  the  voice  of  the  renewed  man  answering  in  faith 
to  God.  This  communion  is  no  dead  thing  belonging  to  a 
bygone  past ;  it  may  be  shared  here  and  now. 

But  the  Reformation  conception  of  Scripture  is  con- 
tinually stated  in  such  a  way  as  to  deprive  it  of  the 
eminently  religions  aspect  that  it  had  for  men  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  It  is  continually  said  that  the  Beformers 
placed  the  Bible,  an  infallible  Book,  over-against  an  in- 
fallible Church ;  and  transferred  the  same  kind  of  infalli- 
bility which  had  been  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Church  to 
this  book.  In  medieval  times,  men  accepted  the  decisions 
of  Popes  and  Councils  as  the  last  decisive  utterance  on  all 
matters  of  controversy  in  doctrine  and  morals ;  at  the  Be- 
formation,  the  Beformers,  it  is  said,  placed  the  Bible  where 
these  Popes  and  Councils  had  been,  and  declared  that  the 
Last  and  final  appeal  waB  to  be  made  to  its  pages.  This  mode 
of  stating  the  question  has  found  its  most  concise  expression' 
in  the  saying  of  Chillingworth,  that  "  the  Bible  and  the  Bible 
alone  is  the  religion  of  Protestants."  It  is  quite  true  that 
the  Beformers  did  set  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  over- 
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against  that  of  Popes  and  Councils,  and  that  Lather  de- 
clared that  "  the  common  man,"  "  miller's  maid,"  or  "  no; 
of  nine"  with  the  Bible  knew  more  about  divine  truth 
than  the  Fope  without  the  Bible ;  but  this  is  not  the 
whole  truth,  and  is  therefore  misleading.  For  Bomanists 
and  Protestants  do  not  mean  the  same  thing  by  Scripture, 
nor  do  the;  mean  the  same  thing  by  InfaiiibilUy,  and  their 
different  nse  of  the  words  is  a  most  important  port  of  the 
Reformation  conception  of  Scripture. 

This  difference  in  the  meaning  of  Scripture  is  parti; 
external  and  parti;  internal ;  and  the  latter  is  the  more 
important  of  the  two. 

The  Scripture)  to  which  the  BomaniBt  appeals  include 
the  Apocryphal  Books  of  the  Old  Testament;  and  the 
Scriptures  which  are  authoritative  are  not  the  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  in  the  original  tongues,  bnt  a 
translation  into  Latin  known  as  the  Vulgate  of  Pope 
Sixtus  v.  The;  are  therefore  a  book  to  a  large  extent 
different  from  the  one  to  which  Protestants  appeal 

However  important  this  external  difference  ma;  be,  it 
is  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  internal  difference ;  and 
;et  the  latter  is  continually  forgotten  by  Protestants  aa 
well  as  b;  Roman  Catholics  in  their  arguments. 

To  understand  it,  one  must  remember  that  every 
mediaeval  theologian  declared  that  the  whole  doctrinal 
system  of  his  Church  was  based  upon  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  The  Reformers  did  nothing 
unusual,  nothing  which  was  in  opposition  to  the  common 
practice  of  the  mediaeval  Church  in  which  the;  had  been 
born,  educated,  and  lived,  when  the;  appealed  to  Scripture 
Luther  made  his  appeal  with  the  same  serene  unconscious- 
ness that  anyone  could  gainsay  him,  as  he  did  when  he  set 
the  believer's  spiritual  experience  of  the  fact  that  he  rested 
on  Christ  alone  for  salvation  against  the  proposal  to  sell 
pardon  for  money.  His  opponents  never  attempted  to 
challenge  his  right  to  make  this  appeal  to  Scripture — At 
leaet  at  first  The;  made  the  same  appeal  themselves ; 
the;  believed  that  the;  were  able  to  meet  Scripture  witb 
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Scripture.  They  were  confident  that  the  authority  appealed 
to — Scripture — would  decide  against  Luther.  It  soon  be- 
came apparent,  however,  that  Luther  had  an  unexpectedly 
firmer  grasp  of  Scripture  than  they  had.  This  did  not 
mean  that  he  had  a  better  memory  for  texts.  It  was  seen 
that  Luther  somehow  was  able  to  look  at  and  use  Scripture 
as  one  transparent  whole;  while  they  looked  on  it  as  a 
collection  of  fragmentary  texts.  This  gave  him  and  other 
Reformers  a  skill  in  the  use  of  Scripture  which  their 
opponents  began  to  feel  that  they  were  deficient  in.  They 
felt  that  if  they  were  to  meet  their  opponents  on  equal 
terms  they  too  most  recognise  a  unity  in  Scripture.  They 
did  so  by  creating  on  external  and  arbitrary  unity  by 
means  of  the  dogmatic  tradition  of  the  medieval  Church. 
Hence  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  manu- 
factured an  artificial  unity  for  Scripture  by  placing  -the 
dogmatic  tradition  of  the  -  Church  alongside  Scripture 
as  an  equal  source  of  authority.  The  reason  why  the 
Reformers  found  »  natural  unity  in  the  Bible,  and  why  itie 
Romanists  had  to  construct  an  artificial  one,  lay,  as  we 
shall  see,  in  their  different  conceptions  of  what  was  meant 
by  saving  faith. 

Mediaeval  theologians  looked  at  the  Bible  as  a  sort  of 
spiritual  law-book,  a  storehouse  of  divinely  communicated 
knowledge  of  doctrinal  truths  and  rules  for  moral  conduct 
— and  nothing  more. 

The  Reformers  saw  in  it  a  new  home  for  a  new  life 
within  which  they  could  have  intimate  fellowship  with 
God  Himself  —  not  merely  knowledge  about  God,  but 
actual  communion  with  Him. 

There  is  one  great  difficulty  attending  the  mediaeval 
conception  of  the  Scriptures,  that  it  does  not  seem 
applicable  to  a  large  part  of  them.  There  is  abundant 
material  provided  for  the  construction  of  doctrines  and 
moral  rules ;  but  that  is  only  a  portion  of  what  is 
contained  in  the  Scriptures.  The  Bible  contains  long  lists 
of  genealogies,  chapters  which  contain  little  else  than  a 
description  of  temple  furniture,  stories  of  simple  human 
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life,  and  details  of  national  history.  The  tnedisraJ 
theologian  had  either  to  discard  altogether  a  large  part  of 
the  Bible  or  to  transform  it  somehow  into  doctrinal  and 
moral  teaching.  The  latter  alternative  was  chosen,  and 
the  instrument  of  transformation  was  the  thought  of  the 
various  senses  in  Scripture  which  plays  such  a  prominent 
part  in  every  mediaeval  statement  of  the  nature  and  osea 
of  the  revelation  of  God  contained  in  the  Bible.1  No  ono 
can  deny  that  a  book,  where  instruction  is  frequently  given 
in  parables,  or  by  means  of  aphorisms  and  proverbial 
sayings,  must  contain  many  passages  which  have  different 
senses.  It  may  be  admitted,  to  use  Origen'e  illustrations, 
that  the  grain  of  mustard  seed  is,  literally,  an  actual  seed  ; 
morally,  faith  in  the  individual  believer ;  and,  aUegorieally, 
the  kingdom  of  God ;  *  or,  though  this  is  more  doubtful, 
that  the  little  foxes  are,  literally,  cubs ;  morally,  sins  in  the 
individual  heart ;  and,  allegorically,  heresies  which  distract 
and  spoil  the  Church.*  But  to  say  that  every  detail  of 
personal  or  national  life  in  the  Old  Testament  or  New  is 
merely  dead  history,  of  no  spiritual  value  until  it  has 
been  transformed  into  a  doctrinal  truth  or  a  moral  rule  by 
the  application  of  the  theory  of  the  fourfold  sense  in 
Scripture,  is  to  destroy  the  historical  character  of  revelation 
altogether,  and,  besides,  to  introduce  complete  uncertainty 
about  what  any  passage  was  really  meant  to  declare.  The 
use  of  a  fourfold  sense — literal,  moral,  allegorical,  and 
anagogic — enables  the  reader  to  draw  any  meaning  he 
pleases  from  any  portion  of  Scripture. 

While  mediaeval  theologians,  by  their  bewildering  four- 
fold sense,  made  it  almost  hopeless  to  know  precisely  what 
the  Bible  actually  taught,  another  idea  of  theirs  made  it 
essential  to  salvation  that  men  should  attain  to  an  absolutely 

1  The  medueral  fourfold  mom  in  Scripture  ni  explained  by  Nioholaa 
do  Lyr*  in  the  dutich : 

"Litem  geeta  dooat,  quid  oredaa  AUegoria, 
Moralii  quid  agaa,  quo  tendu  Anagogia." 
It  U  expounded  inooinotly  by  Thomea  Aqnims,  Summa  Tkmttflm,  i.  i.  10. 
"  K»tt  xiii.  81.  •SoogofBoogt.lLlt. 
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correct  statement  of  what  the  Scriptures  did  reveal  (-bout 
God  and  man  and  the  relation  between  them.  The;  held 
that  faith — the  faith  which  saves — was  not  trust  in  a 
person,  but  assent  to  correct  propositions  about  Gel,  the 
universe,  and  the  soul  of  man ;  and"  the  saving  character  of 
the  assent  depended  on  the  correctness  of  the  propositions 
assented  to.  It  is  the  submission  of  the  intellect  to  certain 
prepositional  statements  which  are  either  seen  to  be  correct 
or  are  accepted  as  being  so  because  guaranteed  in  some 
supernatural  way.  Infallibility  is  looked  upon  as  that 
which  can  guarantee  the  perfect  correctness  of  propositions 
about  God  and  man  in  their  relations  to  each  other. 

If  it  be  necessary  to  employ  the  fourfold  sense  to 
confuse  the  plain  meaning  of  the  greater  portion  of  Scripture, 
and  if  salvation  depends  on  arriving  at  a  perfectly  correct 
intellectual  apprehension  of  abstract  truths  contained  some- 
where in  the  Bible,  then  Lacordaire's  sarcastic  reference  to 
the  Protestant  conception  of  Scripture  is  not  out  of  place. 
He  says :  "  What  kind  of  a  religion  is  that  which  saves  men 
by  aid  of  a  book  T  God  has  given  the  book,  but  He  has 
not  guaranteed  your  private  interpretation  of  it  What 
guarantee  have  you  that  your  thoughts  do  not  shove  aside 
God's  ideas  ?  The  heathen  carves  himself  a  god  out  of 
wood  or  marble ;  the  Protestant  carves  his  out  of  the  Bible. 
If  there  be  a  true  religion  on  earth,  it  must  be  of  the  most 
asrme  and  unmistakable  authority." 1  We  need  not  wonder 
at  John  Nathin  saying  to  his  perplexed  pupil  in  the  Erfurt 
Convent :  "  Brother  Martin,  let  the  Bible  alone ;  read  the 
old  teachers;  reading  the  Bible  simply  breeds  unrest"1 
We  can  sympathise  with  some  of  the  earlier  printers  of 
the  German  Vulgate  when  they  inserted  in  their  prefaces 
that  readers  must  be  careful  to  understand  the  contents  of 
the  volume  in  the  way  declared  by  the  Church.'  Men 
who  went  to  the  Bible  might  go  wrong,  and  it  was 
spiritual  death  to  make  any  mistake ;  but  all  who  simply 
assented  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible  given  in  tlw 

*  Ltltrm  ijtmm  fmt,  i  Eagona  llkarmjta  (Pull,  186S). 
"  Of.  »bote,  p.  200.  ■  Cf  iboTO,  p.  1»L 
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Church's  theology  were  kept  right  and  had  the  true  or 
saving  faith.     Such  was  the  mediaeval  idea. 

But  all  this  made  it  impossible  to  find  in  the  Bible  a 
means  of  communion  with  God.  Between  the  God  Who 
had  revealed  Himself  there  and  man,  the  mediaeval  theo- 
logian, perhaps  unconsciou&lv  at  first,  had  placed  what  he 
called  the  "  Church,"  but  what  really  was  the  opinions  of 
accredited  theologians  confirmed  by  decisions  of  Councils 
or  Popes.  The  "  Church "  had  barred  the  way  of  access 
to  the  mind  and  heart  of  God  in  the  Scriptures  by  inter- 
posing its  authoritative  method  of  interpretation  between 
the  believer  and  the  Bible,  as  it  had  interposed  the  priest- 
hood between  the  sinner  and  the  redeeming  Saviour. 

Just  as  the  Reformers  had  opposed  their  personal 
experience  of  pardon  won  by  throwing  themselves  on  the 
mercy  of  God  revealed  in  Christ  to  the  intervention  of  the 
Church  between  them  and  God,  so  they  controverted  this 
idea  of  the  Scriptures  by  the  personal  experience  of  what  the 
Bible  had  been  to  them.  They  had  felt  and  known  that 
the  personal  God,  Who  had  made  them  and  redeemed  them, 
was  speaking  to  them  in  this  Book,  and  was  there  making 
manifest  familiarly  His  power  and  His  willingness  to  save. 
The  speech  was  sometimes  obscure,  but  they  read  on  and 
lighted  on  other  passages  which  were  plainer,  and  they 
made  the  easier  explain  the  more  difficult.  The  "  common  " 
man  perhaps  could  not  understand  it  all,  nor  fit  all  the 
sayings  of  Scripture  into  a  connected  whole  of  intellectual 
truth ;  but  all,  plain  man  and  theologians  alike,  could  hear 
their  Father's  voice,  learn  their  Redeemer's  purpose,  and 
have  faith  in  their  Lord's  promises.  It  was  a  good  thing 
to  put  text  to  text  and  build  a  system  of  Protestant 
divinity  to  which  their  intellects  could  assent ;  but  it  was 
not  essential  Saving  faith  was  not  intellectual  assent  at 
alL  It  was  simple  trust — the  trust  of  a  child — in  their 
Father's  promises,  which  were  Yea  and  Amen  in  Christ  Jeans. 
The  one  essential  thing  was  to  hear  and  obey  the  personal 
God  speaking  to  them  as  He  bad  spoken  all  down  through 
the  ages  to  His  people,  promising  His  salvation  now  in 
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direct  words,  now  in  pictures  of  His  dealings  with  • 
favoured  man  or  a  chosen  people.  No  detail  of  life  was 
dead  history ;  for  it  helped  to  fill  the  piotnre  of  communion 
between  God  and  Hie  peopla  The  picture  was  itself  a 
promise  that  what  had  been  in  the  past  would  be  renewed 
in  their  own  experience  of  fellowship  with  a  gracioua  God, 
if  only  they  had  the  same  faith  which  these  saints  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  enjoyed. 

With  these  thoughts  burning  in  their  hearts,  the  Bible 
could  not  be  to  the  Befonners  what  it  had  been  to  the  medi- 
aeval theologians.  God  was  speaking  to  them  in  it  as  a  man 
speaks  to  bis  fellows.  The  simple  historical  sense  was  the 
important  one  in  the  great  majority  of  passages.  The  Scrip- 
ture was  more  than  a  storehouse  of  doctrines  and  moral 
rules.  It  was  over  and  above  the  record  and  picture  of  the 
blessed  experience  which  God's  saints  have  had  in  fellow- 
ship with  their  covenant  God  since  the  first  revelation 
of  the  Promise.  So  they  made  baste  to  translate  the  Bible 
into  all  languages  in  order  to  place  it  in  the  bands  of  every 
man,  and  said  that  the  "  common  man  "  with  the  Bible  in  bis 
hands  (with  God  speaking  to  him)  could  know  more  about 
the  way  of  salvation  than  Pope  or  Councils  without  the 
Scriptures. 

The  change  of  view  which  separated  the  Befonners  from 
mediaeval  theologians  almost  amounted  to  a  rediscovery  of 
Scripture ;  and  it  was  effected  by  their  conception  of  faith. 
Saving  faith  was  for  them  pergonal  trust  in  a  personal  Saviour 
Who  had  manifested  in  His  life  and  work  the  Fatherly 
mercy  of  God.  This  was  not  a  mere  theological  definition ; 
it  was  a  description  of  an  experience  which  they  knew  that 
they  had  lived.  It  made  them  see  that  the  word  of  God 
was  a  personal  and  not  a  dogmatic  revelation ;  that  the 
real  meaning  in  it  was  that  God  Himself  was  there  behind 
every  word  of  it, — not  an  abstract  truth,  but  a  personal 
Father.  On  the  one  side,  on  the  divine,  there  was  God 
pouring  out  His  whole  heart  and  revealing  the  inmost 
treasures  of  His  righteousness  and  love  in  Christ  the  Inoar- 
nate  Word ;  on  the  other  side,  on  the  human,  there  was  the 
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believing  soul  looking  straight  through  all  works  and  all 
symbols  and  all  words  to  Christ  Himself,  united  to  Him  by 
faith  in  the  closest  personal  union.  Such  a  blessed  experi- 
ence— the  feeling  of  direct  fellowship  between  the  believer 
and  God  Incarnate,  of  a  communion  such  as  exists  between 
two  loving  human  souls,  brought  about  by  the  twofold 
stream  of  God's  personal  word  owning  down,  and  man's 
personal  faith  going  up  to  God — could  not  fail  to  give  an 
entirely  new  conception  of  Scripture.  The  mediaeval  Church 
looked  on  the  Jesus  Christ  revealed  in  Scripture  as  a  Teacher 
sent  from  God ;  and  revelation  was  for  them  above  all  things 
an  imparting  of  speculative  truth.  To  the  Reformers  the 
chief  function  of  Scripture  was  to  bring  Jesus  Christ  near 
us ;  and  as  Jesus  always  fills  the  full  sphere  of  God  to  them, 
the  chief  end  of  Scripture  is  to  bring  God  near  me.  It  is 
the  direct  message  of  God'a  love  to  me, — not  doctrine,  but 
promise  (for  apart  from  promise,  as  Luther  said  unweariedly, 
faith  does  not  exist) ;  not  display  of  Gods  thoughts,  but  of 
God  Himself  as  my  God.  This  manifestation  of  God,  which 
is  recorded  for  us  in  the  Scriptures,  took  place  in  an  his- 
torical process  coming  to  its  fullest  and  highest  in  the 
incarnation  and  historical  work  of  Christ,  and  the  record  of 
the  manifestation  has  been  framed  bo  as  to  include  every- 
thing necessary  to  enable  us  to  understand  the  declaration 
of  God'a  will  in  its  historical  context  and  in  its  historical 
manifestation.  "  Let  no  pious  Christian,"  says  Lather, 
"  stumble  at  the  simple  word  and  story  that  meet  him  so 
often  in  Scripture."  These  are  never  the  dead  histories  of 
the  mediaeval  theologian, — events  which  have  simply  taken 
place  and  concern  men  no  more.  They  tell  how  God  dealt 
with  His  faithful  people  in  ages  past,  and  they  are  promises 
of  how  He  will  act  towards  us  now.  "  Abraham's  history  is 
precious,"  he  says,  "  because  it  is  filled  so  full  of  God's 
Word,  with  which  all  that  befell  him  is  so  adorned  and  so 
fair,  and  because  God  goes  everywhere  before  him  with  His 
Word,  promising,  commanding,  comforting,  warning,  that  we 
may  verily  see  that  Abraham  was  God's  special  trusty  friend. 
Let  us  mirror  ourselves,  then,  in  this  holy  father  Abraham, 
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who  walks  not  in  gold  and  velvet,  but  girded,  crowned, 
and  clothed  with  divine  light,  that  is,  with  God's  Word." 
The  simplest  Bible  stories,  even  geographical  and  architec- 
tural details,  may  and  do  give  ub  the  sidelights  necessary 
to  complete  the  manifestation  of  God  to  His  people. 

The  question  now  arises,  Where  and  in  what  are  we  to 
recognise  the  infallibility  and  authoritative  character  of 
Scripture  1  It  is  manifest  that  the  ideas  attaching  to  these 
words  must  change  with  the  changed  conception  of  the 
essential  character  of  that  Scripture  to  which  they  belong. 
Nor  can  the  question  be  discussed  apart  from  the  Reforma- 
tion idea  of  saving  faith ;  for  the  two  thoughts  of  Scripture 
and  saving  faith  always  correspond.  In  medifeval  theology 
they  are  always  primarily  intellectual  and  propositions! ;  in 
Befonnation  thinking,  they  are  always  in  the  first  instance 
experimental  and  personal  In  describing  the  authoritative 
character  of  Scripture,  the  Eeformera  always  insisted  that  its 
recognition  was  awakened  in  believers  by  that  operation 
which  they  called  the  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (TWt- 
monium  Spiri&us  Sancti).  Just  as  God  Himself  makes  us 
know  and  feel  the  sense  of  pardon  in  an  inward  experience 
by  a  fsith  which  is  His  own  work,  so  they  believed  that  by 
an  operation  of  the  same  Spirit,  believers  were  enabled  to 
recognise  that  God  Himself  is  speaking  to  us  authoritatively 
in  and  through  the  words  of  Scripture, 

Their  view  of  what  is  meant  by  the  authority  and 
infallibility  of  Scripture  cannot  be  seen  apart  from  what 
they  taught  about  the  relation  between  Scripture  and  the 
word  of  God.  They  have  all  the  same  general  conception, 
however  they  may  diner  in  details  in  their  statement.  If 
Lather,  as  his  wont  was,  speaks  more  trenchantly,  and 
Calvin  writes  with  a  clearer  vision  of  the  consequences 
which  most  follow  from  his  assertions,  both  have  the  same 
great  thought  before  them. 

The  BeformerB  drew  a  distinction  between  the  word  of 

God  and  the   Scripture  which   contains  or  presents   that 

word.     This  distinction  was  real  and  not  merely  formal ; 

it  was  more  than  the  difference  between  the  word  of  God 
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and  the  word  of  God  written ;  and  important  consequence* 
were  founded  upon  it  If  the  use  of  metaphor  be  allowed 
the  word  of  God  is  to  the  Scripture  as  the  soul  is  to  th« 
body.  Luther  believed  that  while  the  word  of  God  was 
presented  in  every  part  of  Scripture,  some  portions  maka 
it  much  more  evident.  He  instances  the  Gospel  and 
First  Epistle  of  St.  John,  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul,  especially 
those  to  the  Romans,  to  the  Galatians,  and  to  the  Ephe- 
sians,  and  the  First  Epistle  of  St  Peter.1  He  declares 
that  if  Christians  possessed  no  other  books  besides  those, 
the  way  of  salvation  would  be  perfectly  clear.  He  adds 
elsewhere  that  the  word  of  God  shines  forth  with  special 
clearness  in  the  Psalms,  which  be  called  the  Bible  within 
the  Bible. 

Luther  says  that  the  word  of  God  may  be  described 
in  the  phrase  of  St  Paul,  "  the  Gospel  of  God,  which  He 
promised  afore  by  His  Prophets  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
concerning  His  Son,  who  was  born  of  the  seed  of  David 
according  to  the  flesh,  who  was  declared  to  be  the  Son  of 
God  with  power,  according  to  the  spirit  of  holiness,  by  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead."  *  Calvin  calls  it  "  the  spiritual 
teaching,  the  gate,  as  it  were,  by  which  we  enter  into  His 
heavenly  kingdom,"  "  a  mirror  in  which  faith  beholds  God,** 
and  "  that  wherein  He  utters  unto  us  His  mercy  in  Christ, 
and  assureth  us  of  His  love  toward  us."1  The  Scots 
Confession  calls  it  the  revelation  of  the  Promise  "  quhilk 

1  Luther  1>  ocnthiuiU  j  reproached  for  haying  wiled  the  Epistle  of  Jamea 
an  Epistle  of  straw;  it  is  forgotten  that  he  uses  the  terra  corapustinly 
(Pre/act*  to  0*  JV«o  Testament;  Wortt  (Erlangen  edition),  IxiiL  116): 
"  Snmma,  Sanot  Johannls  Evangelinm,  and  seine  erst*  Epistel,  Sanot  Paulna 
Epistel,  sonderliah  die  in  Roraem,  Galatern,  Ephesern,  imd  Sanot  Peters 
crate  Epistel,  das  sind  die  Biichor,  die  dir  Christum  leigen  nnd  alles  lohrsn, 
das  dir  en  winen  noth  nnd  selig  1st,  ob  da  schoa  kein  ander  Bnch  aoch 
Lehre  nimmennebr  ishest  nooh  horUt.  Danunb  ist  Sanot  Jakobe  Epistel 
ein  reeht  itrohern  Epistel  gegttt  tit,  denn  sis  dooh  kein  enngelisrh  Art  aa 
ihrhat." 

*  De  lAUrtale  (ErUngcn  edition,  Latin),  iixt.  323 ;  Sam  i.  1-8. 

'  Asmm  CalncXitm;  Inrtitutto,  m.  ii.  fl :  "The  word  itself;  Assam* 
mvetytd  to  «*,  is  a  mirror  in  whioh  taith  may  behold  God  "  ;  Stand  0mm 
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u  it  was  repeated  and  made  mair  clear  from  time  to  time ; 
bo  was  it  imbraced  with  joy,  and  maist  constantlie  received 
of  al  the  faithful."  *  And  Zwingli  declares  it  to  be  "  that 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  very  Son  of  God,  has  revealed 
to  as  the  will  of  the  Heavenly  Father,  and,  with  His 
innocence,  has  redeemed  us  from  death."  *  It  is  the  sum 
of  God's  commands,  threatenings,  and  promises,  addressed 
to  our  faith,  and  above  all  the  gospel  offer  of  Christ  to  oa 
This  word  of  God  need  Dot  take  the  form  of  direct  exhorta- 
tion ;  it  may  be  recognised  in  the  simple  histories  of  men 
ox  of  nations  recorded  in  the  Scripture. 

This  true  and  real  distinction  between  the  word  of 
God  and  Scripture  may  easily  be  perverted  to  something 
which  all  the  Reformers  would  have  repudiated  It  must 
not  be  explained  by  the  common  mystical  illustration  of 
kernel  and  husk,  which  husk  (the  record)  may  be  thrown 
away  when  the  kernel  (the  word)  has  been  once  reached 
and  laid  hold  of.  Nor  can  it  be  used  to  mean  that  one 
part  of  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God  and  that  another  is 
not  The  Reformers  uniformly  teach  that  the  substance  of 
all  Scripture  is  the  word  of  God,  and  that  what  is  no  part 
of  the  record  of  the  word  of  God  is  not  Scripture.  Finally, 
the  distinction  between  the  two  need  not  prevent  us  saying 
that  the  Scripture  is  the  word  of  God.  Luther  is  very 
peremptory  about  this.  He  says  that  he  is  ready  to 
discuss  differences  with  any  opponent  who  admits  that 
the  evangelical  writings  are  the  word  of  God;  but  that 
if  this  be  denied  he  will  refuse  to  argue ;  for  where  is 
the  good  of  reasoning  with  anyone  who  denies  first 
principles  ?  (prima  prinripia)}  Only  it  must  be  clearly 
understood  that  the  copula  in  does  not  express  logical 
identity,  but  some  such  relation  as  can  be  more  exactly 
rendered  by  contains,  presents,  conveys,  records, — all  of  which 
phrases  are  used  in  the  writings  of  Reformers  or  in  the 
Breeds  of  the  Reformation  Churches.     The  main  thing  to 

1  (Dnulop),  A  CoUeclion  of  Confmimu  of  FaitX,  ii.  20. 

*  XurUA  Article,  of  15SS,  tit 

'Lmtiur'i  Work*  (ErUngen  edition),  ML  M. 
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remember  is  that  the  distinction  is  not  to  be  made  me 
of  to  deny  to  the  substance  of  Scripture  those  attributed 
of  authority  and  infallibility  which  belong  to  the  word  of 
God. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  vital  religious  interest 
in  the  distinction.  In  the  first  place  it  indicates  what 
is  meant  by  the  infallibility  of  Scripture,  and  in  the  second 
it  enables  us  to  distinguish  between  the  divine  and  the 
human  elements  in  the  Bible. 

The  authoritative  character  and  infallibility  belong 
really  and  primarily  to  the  word  of  God,  and  only  second- 
arily to  the  Scriptures, — to  Scripture  only  because  it  is  the 
record  which  contains,  presents,  or  conveys  the  word  of 
God.  It  is  this  word  of  God,  this  personal  manifestation 
to  us  for  our  salvation  of  God  in  His  promises,  which  is 
authoritative  and  infallible;  and  Scripture  shares  these 
attributes  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  vehicle  of  spiritual  truth. 
It  is  the  unanimous  declaration  of  the  Reformers  that 
Scripture  is  Scripture  because  it  gives  us  that  knowledge 
of  God  and  of  His  will  which  is  necessary  for  salvation; 
because  it  presents  to  the  eye  of  faith  God  Himself  person- 
ally manifesting  Himself  in  Christ.  It  is  this  presentation 
of  God  Himself  and  of  His  will  for  our  salvation  which  is 
infallible  and  authoritative.  But  this  manifestation  of  God 
Himself  is  something  spiritual,  and  is  to  be  apprehended  by 
a  spiritual  faculty  which  is  faith,  and  the  Reformers  and 
the  Confessions  of  the  Reformation  do  not  recognise  any 
infallibility  or  divine  authority  which  is  otherwise  appre- 
hended than  by  faith.  If  this  be  bo,  the  infallibility  is 
of  quite  another  kind  from  that  described  by  mediaeval 
theologians  or  modern  Roman  Catholics,  and  it  is  also  very 
different  from  what  many  modern  Protestants  attribute 
to  the  Scriptures  when  they  do  not  distinguish  them  from 
the  word  of  God.  With  the  mediarval  theologian  infalli- 
bility was  something  which  guaranteed  the  perfect  correct- 
ness of  abstract  propositions;  with  some  modern  Protestants 
it  consists  in  the  conception  that  the  record  contains  not 
even  the  smallest  error  in  word  or  description  of  fact — 
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in  its  inerrancy.  But  neither  inerrancy  nor  the  correctness 
of  abstract  propositions  is  apprehended  by  faith  in  the 
Reformers'  sense  of  that  word ;  they  are  matters  of  fact,  to 
be  accepted  or  rejected  by  the  ordinary  faculties  of  man. 
The  infallibility  and  authority  which  need  faith  to  perceive 
them  are,  and  must  be,  something  very  different;  they 
produce  the  conviction  that  in  the  manifestation  of  God 
in  Hia  word  there  lies  infallible  power  to  save.  This  is 
given,  all  the  Reformers  say,  by  the  Witness  of  the  Spirit ; 
"  the  true  kirk  alwaies  heares  and  obeyis  the  voice  of  her 
awin  spouse  and  pastor."1  Calvin  discusses  the  authority 
and  credibility  of  Scripture  in  bis  Institutio,  and  says :  "  Let 
it  be  considered,  then,  as  an  undeniable  truth  that  they 
who  have  been  inwardly  taught  of  the  Spirit  feel  an  entire 
acquiescence  in  the  Scripture,  and  that  it  is  self -authenticated, 
carrying  with  it  its  own  evidence,  and  ought  not  to  be  made 
the  subject  of  demonstration  and  arguments  from  reason ; 
but  that  it  obtains  the  credit  which  it  deserves  with  ub  by 
the  testimony  of  the  Spirit."*  This  is  a  religions  con- 
ception of  infallibility  very  different  from  the  mediaeval  or 
the  modern  Bomanist. 

The  distinction  between  the  word  of  God  and  Scrip- 
ture also  serves  to  distinguish  between  the  divine  and  the 
human  elements  in  Scripture,  and  to  give  each  its  proper 
place. 

Infallibility  and  divine  authority  belong  to  tile  sphere 
of  faith  and  of  the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  and,  therefore,  to 
that  personal  manifestation  of  God  and  of  His  will  toward 
us  which  is  oonveyed  or  presented  to  ua  in  every  port  of 
Scripture.  But  this  manifestation  is  given  in  a  course  of 
events  which  are  part  of  human  history,  in  lives  of  men 
and  peoples,  in  a  record  which  in  outward  form  is  like 
other  human  writings.  If  every  part  of  Scripture  is 
divine,  every  part  of  it  is  also  human.  The  supernatural 
reality  is  incased  in  human  realities.  To  apprehend  the 
former,  faith  illumined  by  the  Holy  Spirit  is  necessary ; 

1  Seat*  Gerfttirion,  Art.  nil.  ;  (Duulop),  A  ColUct-im  of  Confenion*,  p.  TL 
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but  it  ia  sufficient  to  use  the  ordinary  methods  of  research 
to  learn  the  credibility  of  the  history  in  Scripture.  When 
the  Reformers  distinguished  between  the  word  of  God  and 
Scripture  which  conveys  or  presents  it,  and  when  they  de- 
clared that  the  authority  and  Infallibility  of  that  word 
belonged  to  the  region  of  faith,  they  made  that  authority 
and  infallibility  altogether  independent  of  questions  that 
might  be  raised  about  the  human  agencies  through  which 
the  book  came  into  its  present  shape.  It  is  not  a  matter 
belonging  to  the  region  of  faith  when  the  books  which 
record  the  word  of  God  were  written,  or  by  whom,  or  in 
what  style,  or  how  often  they  were  edited  or  re-edited.  It 
is  not  a  matter  for  faith  whether  incidents  happened  in  one 
country  or  in  another ;  whether  the  account  of  Job  be  literal 
history,  or  a  poem  based  on  old  traditions  in  which  the 
author  has  used  the  faculty  of  imagination  to  illustrate 
the  problems  of  God's  providence  and  man's  probation; 
whether  genealogical  tables  give  the  names  of  men  or  of 
countries  and  peoples.  All  these  and  the  like  matters 
belong  to  the  human  side  of  the  record.  No  special 
illumination  of  faith  is  needed  to  apprehend  and  under- 
stand them.  They  are  matters  for  the  ordinary  faculties 
of  man,  and  subject  to  ordinary  human  investigation. 
Luther  availed  himself  freely  of  the  liberty  thus  given. 
He  never  felt  himself  bound  to  accept  the  traditional 
ideas  about  the  extent  of  the  canon,  the  authorship  of  the 
books  of  the  Bible,  or  even  about  the  credibility  of  some 
of  the  things  recorded.  He  said,  speaking  about  Genesis, 
"What  though  MoBes  never  wrote  HI"1  It  was  enough 
for  him  that  the  book  was  there  and  that  he  could  read  it 
He  thought  that  the  Books  of  Kings  were  more  worthy 
of  credit  than  the  Books  of  Chronicles ;  *  and  he  believed 
that  the  prophets  had  not  always  given  the  kings  of  Israel 
the  best  political  advice* 

But  while  the  Bible  is  human  literature,  and  as  such 
may  be  and  must  be  subjected  to  the  same  tests  which  an 

1  Luther's  Works  (Krkngali  edition),  Mi.  35. 

*  Ibid.  kit.  132.  >JtW.  OJud  Eilai1ScueditiiQ),  viii.  2*. 
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applied  to  ordinary  literature,  it  in  the  record  of  the  revela- 
tion of  God,  and  has  been  carefully  guarded  and  protected 
by  God.  This  thought  always  enters  into  the  conception 
which  the  Reformers  had  of  Scripture.  They  speak  of  the 
singular  care  and  providence  of  God  which  has  preserved 
the  Scriptures  in  such  a  way  that  His  people  always  have 
a  full  and  unmistakable  declaration  in  them  of  His  mind 
and  will  for  their  salvation.  This  idea  for  ever  forbids  a 
careless  or  irreverent  biblical  criticism,  sheltering  itself 
under  the  liberty  of  dealing  with  the  records  of  revelation. 
No  one  can  say  beforehand  how  much  or  how  little  of  the 
historic  record  is  essential  to  preserve  the  faith  of  the 
Church ;  but  every  devout  Christian  desires  to  have  it  in 
large  abundance.  No  one  can  plead  the  liberty  which 
the  principles  of  the  Reformers  secure  for  dealing  with  the 
record  of  Scripture  as  a  justification  in  taking  a  delight  in 
reducing  tn  a  minimum  the  historical  basis  of  the  Christian 
faith.  Careless  or  irreverent  handling  of  the  text  of  Holy 
Scripture  is  what  all  the  Reformers  abhorred.1 


1  It  maybe  useful  to  note  the  statements  about  the  authority  of  Scripture 
in  the  earlier  Be  formation  creeds.  The  Lutheran*,  alwayt  late  In  discern- 
ing the  true  doctrinal  bearing*  of  their  religious  certainties,  did  not  deem 
it  needful  to  assert  dogmatically  the  supreme  authority  of  Scripture  until 
the  second  generation  of  Protestantism.  The  Sohmalkald  Article*  and  the 
Augsburg  Confession  expressly  assert  that  human  tradition*  are  among 
abuses  that  ought  to  be  done  away  with  ;  but  they  do  not  condemn  them 
as  authorities  set  up  by  their  opponent*  In  opposition  to  the  word  of  God, 
only  a*  thing*  that  burden  the  conscience  and  incline  men  to  fnlse  ways  of 
trying  to  be  at  peace  with  God  (Ai.u/sburg  Qottfasion,  aa  given  in  Suhaff, 
The  Creeds  of  the  Evangelical  Protectant  Churches,  p.  86 ;  Schmalkald 
Article*,  it.).  It  was  not  until  1676,  in  the  Torgeu  Rook,  and  In  1GB0  in 
the  Formula  Concordia,  that  they  felt  the  necessity  of  declaring  dogmatic- 
ally and  in  opposition  to  the  Roman  Catholics  that  "  the  only  atandard  by 
which  all  dogma*  and  all  teacher*  must  be  Talued  and  judged  is  no  other 
than  the  prophetic  and  apostolic  writings  of  the  Old  and  of  the  Now 
Testaments"  (*,  1). 

The  Reformed  theologians,  with  the  clearer  dogmatic  insight  which 
they  always  showed,  felt  the  need  of  a  statement  about  the  theologi- 
cai  place  of  Scripture  very  early,  and  declared  in  the  First  Helvetic', 
Confession  (1536)  that  "  Canonic  Scripture,  the  word  of  God,  given 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  set  forth  to  the  world  by  the  prophets  and 
apostles,  the  most  perfect  and  ancient  of  oil  philosophies,  alone 
contains  perfectly  all  piety  and  the  whole  Tule  of  life."  The 
various   Reformed  Confessions,   inspired  by   Calvin,  followed  this 
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"  Ko  one  can  deny,"  said  Lather,  "  that  we  hold,  be- 
lieve, sing,  and  confess  all  things  in  correspondence  with 
the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  faith  of  the  old  Church,  that  we 
make  nothing  new  therein  nor  add  anything  thereto,  and 
in  this  way  we  belong  to  the  old  Church  and  are  one  with 
it."  Both  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  the  Schmalkald 
Articles  begin  with  restating  the  doctrines  of  the  old 
Catholic  Church  aa  these  are  given  in  the  Apostles', 
Nicene,  and  Athanasian  Creeds,  the  two  latter  being  always 
regarded  by  Luther  as  explanatory  of  the  Apostles'  Creed. 
His  criticism  of  theological  doctrines  was  always  confined 
to  the  theories  introduced  by  the  Schoolmen,  and  to  the 
perversion  of  the  old  doctrines  of  the  Church  introduced 
in  mediaeval  times  mainly  to  bring  these  doctrines  into 
conformity  with  the  principles  of  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle. 
He  brought  two  charges  against  the  Scholastic  Theology. 

example,  rod  the  npreme  authority  of  Scripture  ni  sat  forth  in  ell  tha 
symbolical  books  of  the  Reformed  Churches  of  Switzerland,  France,  England, 
the  Netherlands,  Scotland,  ate.  —  Tht  Geneva  Omftttiim  of  1536  (Art.  1), 
Tht  Second  Hdvttic  Canfettion  of  1582  (Art.  1),  Tht  Fnnek  Confantm  of 
1569  (Arte.  8-e),  Tht  Stlgie  Ctmfsaion  of  1S81  (Arts.  4-7),  Tht  Thirtf-nmt 
Article!  ot  1E63  rod  1G71  (Art.  6),  The  Seoti  dVoMi  of  1580  (Art.  10). 
It  is  instructive,  however,  to  note  how  this  is  done.  The  key  to  the  oentral 
note  in  all  these  dogmstic  statements  is  to  be  found  in  the  first  sod  second 
of  Tht  Sisty-tevtn  Thuet  published  In  1628  fay  Zwingli  at  Zurich,  where 
it  Is  declared  that  all  who  sa;  that  the  Evangel  is  of  no  value  apart  from 
its  confirmation  by  the  Church  err  and  blaspheme  against  God,  and  where 
the  sum  of  the  Evangel  is  "  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  very  Son  of  God, 
has  revealed  to  us  the  will  of  the  heavenly  Father,  rod  with  His  innocence 
has  redeemed  us  from  death  and  has  reconciled  as  to  God."  The  main 
thought,  therefore,  In  all  these  Confessions  is  not  to  assert  the  formal 
supremacy  of  Scripture  over  Tradition,  but  rather  to  declare  the  supreme 
value  of  Scripture  whioh  reveals  God's  good  will  to  us  in  Jeans  Christ  to  be 
received  by  faith  alone  over  all  human  traditions  which  would  lead  as  astray 
from  God  and  from  true  faith.  The  Reformer*  had  before  them  not  simply 
the  theological  desire  to  define  precisely  the  nature  of  that  authority  to 
which  all  Christian  teaching  appeals,  bat  the  religions  need  to  aling  to  thi 
divinely  revealed  way  of  salvation  and  to  turn  away  from  all  human  inter- 
position and  oomiption.  They  desire  to  make  known  that  they  trust  God 
rather  than  man.  Henoe  almost  all  of  them  are  careful  to  express  dearly 
the  need  for  the  Witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
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It  was,  be  insisted,  committed  to  the  idea  of  work-right- 
eousness ;  whatever  occasional  protest  might  be  made  against 
the  conception,  he  maintained  that  this  thought  of  work- 
righteouBneas  was  bo  interwoven  with  its  warp  and  woof 
that  the  whole  must  be  swept  away  ere  the  old  and  true 
Christian  Theology  could  be  rediscovered.  He  also  de- 
declared  it  was  sophistry ;  and  by  that  he  meant  that  it 
played  with  the  outeides  of  doctrine,  asked  and  solved 
questions  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  real  Christian 
theology,  that  the  imposing  intellectual  edifice  was  hollow 
within,  that  its  deity  was  not  the  God  and  Father  revealed 
in  Jesus  Christ,  but  the  unknown  God,  the  God  who  could 
never  be  revealed  by  metaphysics  larded  with  detached  texts 
of  Scripture,  the  abstract  entity  of  pagan  philosophy. 
With  an  unerring  instinct  he  fastened  on  the  Scholastic 
devotion  to  Aristotle  as  the  reason  why  what  professed  to 
be  Christian  theology  had  been  changed  into  something 
else.  Scholastic  Philosophy  or  Theology  (for  the  two  are 
practically  the  same)  defined  itself  as  the  attempt  to 
reconcile  faith  and  reason,  and  the  definition  has  been 
generally  accepted.  Verbally  it  is  correct ;  really  it  is  very 
misleading  from  the  meanings  attached  to  the  words  faith 
and  reason.  With  the  Schoolmen,  faith  in  this  contrast 
between  faith  and  reason  meant  the  sum  of  patristic 
teaching  abont  the  verities  of  the  Christian  religion  ex- 
tracted by  the  Fathers  from  the  Holy  Scriptures;  and 
reason  meant  the  sum  of  philosophical  principles  extracted 
from  the  writings  of  ancient  philosophers,  and  especially 
from  Aristotle.  The  great  Schoolmen  conceived  it  to  be 
their  task  to  construct  a  system  of  Christian  Philosophy 
by  'combining  patristic  doctrinal  conclusions  with  the  con- 
clusions of  human  reasoning  which  they  believed  to  be 
given  in  their  highest  form  in  the  writings  of  the  ancient 
Grecian  sages.  They  actually  used  the  conceptions  of 
the  Fathers  as  material  to  give  body  to  the  forms  of 
thought  found  ready  made  for  them  in  the  speculations  of 
Aristotle  and  Plata  The  Christian  material  was  moulded 
to  fit  the  pagan  forms,  and  in  consequence  lost  its  most 
i-,  Google 
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essentially  Christian  characteristics.  One  can  see  bow 
the  most  evangelical  of  the  Schoolmen,  Thomas  Aquinas, 
tries  in  vain  to  break  through  the  meshes  of  the  Aris- 
totelian net  in  his  discussions  on  merit  and  satisfaction  in 
his  Summa  Thsologia.1  He  had  to  start  from  the  thought 
of  God  as  (1)  the  Absolute,  and  (2)  as  the  Primum  Movent, 
the  Causa  efficient  prima,  the  Intelligent  a  quo  tymnet  ret 
naturalet  ordinantur  in  finem, — conceptions  which  can 
never  imprison  without  practically  destroying  the  vision 
of  the  Father  who  has  revealed  Himself  in  the  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ.  His  other  starting-point,  that  man  is  to  be 
described  as  the  possessor  of  free  will  in  the  Aristotelian 
sense  of  the  term,  will  never  contain  the  Christian  doc- 
trine of  man's  complete  dependence  on  God  in  his  salva- 
tion. It  inevitably  led  to  work-righteousness.  This  was 
the  "sophistry"  Lather  protested  against  and  which  he 
swept  away. 

He  then  claimed  that  he  stood  where  the  old  Catholic 
Church  bad  taken  stand,  that  his  theology  like  its  was 
rooted  in  the  faith  of  God  as  Trinity  and  in  the  belief  in 
the  Person  of  Christ,  the  Bevealer  of  God.  The  old  theo- 
logy had  nothing  to  do  with  Mariolatry  or  saint  worship ; 
it  revered  the  triune  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  His  Sod  and 
man's  Saviour.  Luther  could  join  hands  with  Athanasiua 
across  twelve  centuries.  He  had  done  a  work  not  unlike 
that  of  the  great  Alexandrian.  His  rejection  of  the 
Scholastic  Aristotelianism  may  be  compared  with  Athan- 
asiua' refusal  to  allow  the  Logos  theology  any  longer  to 
confuse  the  Christian  doctrines  of  God  and  the  Person  of 
Christ.  Both  believed  that  in  all  thinking  about  God  they 
ought  to  keep  their  eyes  fixed  upon  His  redemptive  work 
manifested  in  the  historical  Christ.  Athanasiua,  like 
Luther,  brought  theology  back  to  religion  from  "  sophistry," 
and  had  for  his  starting-point  an  inward  religious  experi- 
ence that  bis  Redeemer  was  the  God  who  made  heaven  and 
earth.     The  great  leaders  in  the  ancient  Church,  Luther 
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believed,  held  as  be  did  that  to  have  conceptions  about 
God,  to  construct  a  real  Christian  theology,  it  was  necessary 
first  oi  all  to  know  God  Himself,  and  that  He  was  only  to  be 
known  through  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He  had  gone 
through  the  samo  experience  as  they  had  done ;  he  could 
fully  sympathise  with  them,  and  could  appropriate  the 
expressions  in  which  they  had  described  and  crystallised 
what  they  had  felt  and  known,  and  that  without  paying 
much  attention  to  the  niceties  of  technical  language. 
These  doctrines  had  not  been  dead  formulas  to  them,  bub> 
the  expression  of  a  living  faith.  He  could  therefore  take 
the  old  dogmas  and  make  them  live  again  in  an  age  in 
which  it  seemed  aa  if  they  had  lost  all  their  vitality. 

"  From  the  time  of  Athanasius,"  says  Hamack, "  there 
had  been  no  theologian  who  had  given  bo  much  living  power 
for  faith  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Godhead  of  Christ  as  Luther 
did ;  since  the  time  of  Cyril,  no  teacher  had  arisen  in  the 
Church  for  whom  the  mystery  of  the  union  of  the  two 
natures  in  Christ  was  so  full  of  comfort  as  for  Luther — '  I 
have  a  better  provider  than  all  angels  are :  he  lies  in  the 
cradle  and  hangs  on  the  breast  of  a  virgin,  but  sits,  never- 
theless, at  the  Tight  hand  of  the  almighty  father ' ;  no  mystic 
philosopher  of  antiquity  spoke  with  greater  conviction  and 
delight  of  the  sacred  nourishment  in  the  Eucharist.  The 
German  reformer  restored  life  to  the  formulas  of  Greek 
Christianity :  he  gave  them  back  to  faith." 1 

But  if  Lather  accepted  the  old  formulas  describing  the 
Nature  of  God  and  the  Person  of  Christ,  he  did  so  in  a 
thoroughly  characteristic  way.  He  had  no  liking  for  theo- 
logical technical  terms,  though  he  confessed  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  use  them.  He  disliked  the  old  term  homoonsioB  to 
describe  the  relation  between  the  Persons  in  the  Trinity, 
and  preferred  the  word  "  oneness  " ;  *  he  evon  disliked  the 
term  Trinity,  or  at  least  its  German  equivalents,  Dreifaltig- 

i  Hernaok,  Hutory  of  Dogma,  viL  173-17*. 

'  lAdher't  Work*  (Eriangan  edition),  Latin,  zzxtL  BOfl  i  "  Qnodet  odit 
•iituu  mo  vooem  boinwrasion,  rt  iiolim  m  nti,  non  mo  bnntimu,  quit 
Kiim  me  oagst  nti,  modo  rem  tsneara,  qnn  in  nonoilio  par  aoripturaa  definite 
•et  I "  It  me j  to  remarked  that  Athanaiiue  rdmaelf  did  nut  like  tie  word 
that  he*  become  *o  MMeUted  with  nil  nam 
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keit  or  Dreibeit — they  were  not  good  German  words,  he 
said  ; 1  he  called  the  technical  terms  used  in  the  old  creeds 
vocabula  mathtmatica ;  *  he  was  careful  to  avoid  using  them 
in  his  Short  and  even  in  his  Long  Catechism.  But  Jesus 
ChriBt  was  for  him  the  mirror  of  the  Fatherly  heart  of  God, 
and  therefore  was  God ;  God  Himself  was  the  only  Com- 
forter to  bring  rest  to  the  human  soul,  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
was  God ;  and  the  old  creeds  confessed  One  God,  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  confession  contented  him 
.  whatever  words  were  used.  Besides,  he  rejoiced  to  place 
himself  side  by  side  with  the  Christians  of  ancient  days, 
who  trusted  God  in  Christ  and  were  free  from  the  "  sophis- 
tries "  of  the  Schoolmen. 

Although  Luther  accepted,  honestly  and  joyfully,  the 
old  theology  about  God  and  the  Person  of  Christ,  he  pat  a 
new  and  richer  meaning  into  it  Luther  lets  us  see  over 
and  over  again  that  he  believed  that  the  only  thing  worth 
considering  in  theology  was  the  divine  work  of  Christ  and 
the  experience  that  we  have  of  it  through  faith.  He  did 
not  believe  that  we  have  any  real  knowledge  of  God  outside 
these  limits.  Beyond  them  there  is  the  unknown  God  of 
philosophical  paganism,  the  God  whom  Jews,  Turks,  pagans, 
and  nominal  Christians  ignorantly  worship.  In  order  to 
know  God  it  is  necessary  to  know  Him  through  the  Jesus 
Christ  of  history.  Hence  with  Luther,  Christ  fills  the 
whole  sphere  of  God :  "  He  that  hath  seen  Me  hath  seen 
the  Father,"  and  conversely :  "  He  that  hath  not  seen  Me 
hath  not  Been  the  Father."  The  historical  Jesus  Christ 
is  for  Luther  the  revealer  and  the  only  revealer  of  the 
Father.  The  revelation  is  given  in  the  wonderful  experi- 
ence of  faith  in  which  Jesus  compels  us  to  see  God  in  Him 
— the  whole  of  God,  Who  has  kept  nothing  back  which  He 
could   have   given   us.     It  is  very  doubtful  whether   the 

1  Luther' i  Worlct  (2nd  Erlaogen  edition),  *L  S68 ;  "  Dreyfeltigkeit  iit 
etn  reoht  bSse  Duutsch,  dann  in  dor  Oottheit  iet  die  hEcnite  Einigkeit 
Etlicha  jieanen  M  Dreyhait ;  aber  du  1  nutet  allmapottisab  " ;  he  eeys  thst 
the  expansion  is  not  in  Scripture,  end  wide :  "derum  lentet  ee  enen.  keit 
and  viel  newer  aprioh  men  Qott  denn  dip  Drejfeltigkeit "  (xIL  4G8). 

1  Ibid.  v.  238. 
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fr»mer«  of  the  old  creeds  ever  grasped  this  thought  Thr 
great  expounder  of  the  old  theology,  Augustine,  certainly 
did  Dot  The  failure  to  enter  into  it  showed  itself  not 
merely  in  the  doctrine  of  God,  but  also  in  the  theories  of 
grace.  With  Luther  all  theology  is  really  Ghristology ;  he 
knew  no  other  God  than  the  God  Who  had  manifested  Him- 
self in  the  historical  Christ,  and  made  us  see  in  the  miracle 
of  faith  that  He  is  our  salvation.  This  at  once  simplifies  all 
Christian  theology  and  cuts  it  clearly  away  from  that 
Scholastic  which  Lather  called  "sophistry."  Why  need 
Christians  puzzle  themselves  over  the  Eternal  Something 
which  is  not  the  world  when  they  have  the  Father  T  On 
the  old  theology  the  work  of  Christ  was  practically  limited 
to  procuring  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  There  it  ended  and 
other  gracious  operations  of  God  began — operations  of  grace. 
So  there  grew  the  complex  system  of  expiations,  and  satis- 
factions, of  magical  sacraments  and  saints'  intercessions. 
These  were  all  at  once  swept  away  when  the  whole  God 
was  seen  revealed  in  Christ  in  the  vision  of  faith  and 
nowhere  else. 

lake  Athanasms,  Luther  found  his  salvation  in  the 
Deity  of  Christ. 

"  We  must  have  a  Saviour  Who  is  more  than  a  saint  or 
an  angel ;  for  if  He  were  no  more,  better  and  greater  than 
these,  there  were  no  helping  us.  But  if  he  be  God,  then  the 
treasure  is  so  ponderous  that  it  outweighs  and  Lifts  away 
sin  and  death ;  and  not  only  so,  but  also  gives  eternal  life. 
This  is  our  Christian  faith,  and  therefore  we  rightly  confess : 
'  I  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  His  only  Son,  our  Lord,  Who  was 
born  of  Mary,  suffered  and  died.'  By  this  faith  hold  fast, 
and  though  heathen  and  heretic  are  ever  so  wise  thou  ahalt 
be  blessed."1 

He  repeats  this  over  and  over  again.  If  we  cannot  say 
God  died  for  us,  if  it  was  only  a  man  who  suffered  on  the 
.  cross,  then  we  are  lost,  was  Luther's  firmest  conviction ; 
and  the  thought  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ  meant  more  to 
Lather  than  it  did  to  previous  theologians.  The  old  theo- 
'  JMkm'*  Work*  (KrUngui  .ditlon),  xlrii.  J,  «. 
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logy  had  described  the  two  Natures  in  the  One  Person  of 
the  God-man  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  that  the  only 
function  of  the  Divine  was  to  give  to  the  human  work 
of  Christ  the  importance  necessary  to  effect  salvation. 
Lather  always  refused  to  adopt  this  limited  way  of  regard- 
ing the  Divinity  of  the  Saviour.  He  did  not  refuse  to 
adopt  and  use  the  phraseology  of  bis  predecessors.  lake 
them,  he  spoke  of  the  two  Natures  in  the  One  Person  of 
Christ.  But  it  is  plain  from  his  expositions  of  the  Creed, 
and  from  his  criticisms  of  the  current  theological  termi- 
nology, that  he  did  not  like  the  expression.  He  thought 
that  it  suggested  an  idea  that  was  wrong,  and  that  had  to 
be  guarded  against  He  sayB  that  we  must  beware  of 
thinking  as  if  the  deity  and  humanity  in  Christ  are  so 
externally  united  that  we  may  look  at  the  one  apart  from 
the  other. 

"This  is  the  first  principle  and  most  excellent  article 
how  Christ  is  the  Father :  that  we  are  not  to  doubt  that 
whatsoever  the  man  says  and  does  is  reckoned  and  must  be 
reckoned  as  said  and  done  in  heaven  for  all  angels;  in  the 
world  for  all  rulers ;  in  hell  for  all  devils ;  in  the  heart  for 
every  evil  conscience  and  all  secret  thoughts.  For  if  we  are 
certain  of  this :  that  what  Jesus  thinks,  speaks,  and  wills 
the  Father  also  wills,  then  I  defy  all  that  may  fight  against 
me.  For  here  in  Christ  have  I  the  Father's  heart  and 
will"1 

He  brings  the  thought  of  the  Person  of  Christ  into  the 
closest  relation  to  our  personal  experience.  It  is  not  simply 
a  doctrine— an  intellectual  something  outside  us.  It  is 
part  of  tbat  blessed  experience  which  is  called  Justification 
by  Faith.  It  is  inseparably  connected  with  tbe  recognition 
that  we  are  not  saved  by  means  of  the  good  deeds  which 
we  can  do,  but  solely  by  the  work  of  Christ.  It  is  what 
makes  us  cease  all  work-righteousness  and  trust  in  God 
alone  as  He  has  revealed  Himself  in  Christ  When  we 
know  and  feel  that  it  is  God  who  is  working  for  us,  then 
we  instinctively  cease  trying  to  think  tbat  we  can  work 

*£«W*  Work*  (KrUugoc  edition),  xllx.  188,  194, 
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out  out  own  salvation.1  Hence  the  Person  of  Christ  can 
never  be  a  mere  doctrine  for  the  true  Christian  to  be 
inquired  about  by  the  intellect  It  is  something  which  we 
carry  about  with  us  as  part  of  our  lives. 

"  To  know  Christ  in  the  true  way  means  to  know  that 
He  died  for  ub,  that  He  piled  our  sins  upon  Himself,  so  that 
we  hold  all  our  own  affairs  as  nothing  and  let  them  all  go, 
and  cling  only  to  the  faith  that  Christ  has  given  Himself 
for  us,  and  that  His  sufferings  and  piety  and  virtues  are  all 
mine.  When  I  know  this  I  must  hold  Him  dear  in  return, 
for  I  must  be  loving  to  such  a  man." 

Tie  insists  on  the  human  interest  that  the  Man  Jesus  Christ 
has  for  us,  and  declares  that  we  most  take  as  much  interest 
in  His  whole  life  on  earth  as  in  that  of  our  closest  friend. 

Perhaps  it  ought  to  be  added,  although  what  has  been 
said  implies  it,  that  Luther  always  approached  the  Person 
of  Christ  from  his  mediatorial  work,  and  not  from  any 
previously  thought  out  ideas  of  what  Godhead  must  be, 
and  what  manhood  must  be,  and  how  they  can  be  united. 
He  begins  with  the  mediatorial  and  saving  work  of  Christ 
as  that  is  revealed  in  the  blessed  experience  which  faith, 
the  gift  of  God,  creates.  He  rises  from  the  office  to  the 
Person,  and  does  not  descend  from  the  Person  to  the  office. 
41  Christ  is  not  called  Christ  because  He  has  the  two  Natures. 
What  does  that  matter  to  me  ?  He  bears  this  glorious  and 
comforting  name  because  of  His  Office  and  Work  which 
He  has  undertaken."1  It  is  in  this  way  that  He  becomes 
the  Saviour  and  the  Redeemer. 

It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  all  the  Reformers  worked 
out  the  conception  of  the  Person  of  Christ  in  the  same  way 
as  Luther,  although  almost  all  these  thoughts  can  be  found 
in  Calvin,  but  the  overshadowing  conception  is  always 
present  to  their  mind — Christ  fills  the  full  sphere  of  God. 
That  is  the  characteristic  of  Reformation  thought  and  ol 
Reformation  piety,  and  appears  everywhere  in  the  writings 
of  the  Reformers  and  in  the  worship  and  rites  of  the 
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Reformed  Church.  To  go  into  the  matter  exhaustively 
would  necessitate  more  space  than  can  be  given ;  bat 
the  following  instances  may  be  taken  as  indicating  the 
universal  thought 

1.  The  Reformers  ewept  away  every  contemplation  of 
intercessors  who  were  supposed  to  share  with  our  Lord 
the  procuring  of  pardon  and  salvation,  and  they  declared 
against  all  attemptB  to  distinguish  between  various  kinds  of 
worship  which  could  only  lead  pious  souls  astray  from  the 
one  worship  due  to  God  in  Christ.  Such  subtle  distinctions, 
says  Calvin,  as  latria,  doulia,  and  hyperdoulia  are  neither 
known  nor  present  to  the  minds  of  those  who  prostrate 
themselves  before  images  until  the  world  has  become  full  of 
idolatry  as  crude  and  plain  as  that  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
which  all  the  prophets  continuously  denounced ;  they  can 
only  mislead,  and  ought  to  be  discarded.  They  actually 
suggest  to  worshippers  to  pass  by  Jssub  Christ,  the  only 
Mediator,  and  betake  themselves  to  some  patron  who  has 
struck  their  fancy.  They  bring  it  about  that  the  Divine 
Offices  are  distributed  among  the  saints  as  if  they  had  been 
appointed  colleagues  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  and  they 
are  made  to  do  Hia  work,  while  He  Himself  is  kept  in  the 
background  like  some  ordinary  person  in  a  crowd.  They 
are  responsible  for  the  fact  that  hymns  are  sung  in  public 
worship  in  which  the  saints  are  lauded  with  every  blessing 
just  as  if  they  were  colleagues  of  God.1 

In  conformity  with  these  thoughts,  the  Confessions  of 
the  Reformation  all  agree  in  reprobating  prayers  to  the 
saints.     The  Augsburg  Confession  says : 

"  The  Scripture  teacheth  not  to  invoke  saints,  nor  to  ask 
the  help  of  saints,  because  it  propoundeth  to  us  one  Christ, 
the  Mediator,  Propitiatory,  High  Priest,  and  Intercessor. 
This  Christ  is  to  be  invocated,  and  He  hath  promised  that 
He  will  hear  our  prayers,  and  Iiketh  this  worship,  to  wit, 
that  He  be  invocated  in  all  afflictions.  'If  any  man  sin, 
we  have  an  advocate  with  God,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous' 
(1  John  ii.  IV'1 

»  CUtia,  Op*m  omnia  ( Amsterdim,  1687),  tUX  88,  19. 
1  A*g*urg  Oot/tuum,  Art.  xii. 
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The  Second  Helvetic  Confession,  in  its  fifth  chapter,  entitled, 
Regarding  the  adoration,  worship,  and  invocation  of  God 
through  the  One  Mediator,  Jesus  Christ,  lays  down  the  rule 
that  prayer  is  to  be  through  Christ  alone,  and  the  saints 
and  relics  are  not  to  be  worshipped.  And  do  prayer- 
book  or  liturgy  in  any  branch  of  the  Beformed  Church 
contains  prayers  addressed  to  any  of  the  saints  or  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin. 

2.  The  Reformers  insist  on  the  necessity  of  Christ  and 
of  Christ  alone  for  all  believers.  Their  Confessions  abound 
in  expressions  which  are  meant  to  magnify  the  Person  and 
Work  of  Christ,  and  to  show  that  He  fills  the  whole  field 
of  believing  thought  and  worship.  The  brief  Netherlands 
Confession  of  1566  has  no  less  than  three  separate  sections 
on  Christ  the  only  Mediator  and  Reconciler,  on  Christ  the  only 
Teacher,  and  on  Christ  the  only  Sigh  Priest  and  Sacrifice.1 
The  Heidelberg  or  Palatine  Catechism  calls  Christ  my  faith- 
ful Saviour,  and  Bays  that  we  can  call  ourselves  Christians 
"  because  by  faith  we  are  members  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
partakers  of  His  anointing,  so  that  we  both  confess  His 
Holy  Name  and  present  ourselves  unto  Him  a  lively 
offering  of  thanksgiving,  and  in  this  life  may  with  free 
conscience  fight  against  sin  and  Satan,  and  afterwards 
possess  with  Christ  an  everlasting  kingdom  over  all 
creatures.''  The  Scots  Confession  abounds  in  phrases 
intended  to  honour  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  calls  Him 
Messiah,  Eternal  Wisdom,  Emmanuel,  our  Head,  our  Brother, 
our  Pastor  and  great  Bishop  of  out  touts,  the  Author  of 
Life,  the  Lamb  of  Qod,  the  Advocate  and  Mediator,  and 
the  Only  Hie  Priest.  All  the  Confessions  of  the  Churches 
of  the  Reformation  contain  the  same  or  similar  expres- 
sions. The  liturgies  of  the  Churches  also  abound  in  similar 
terms  of  adoration. 

3.  The  Reformers  declare  that  Christ  is  the  only 
Revealer  of  God.  "  We  would  never  recognise  the  Father's 
grace  and  mercy,"  says  Luther  in  his  Large  Catechism, 
"  were  it  not  for  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Who  is  the  mirror 

•  MoBsr,  Die  Bttmtmimkrlfln  dtr  rt/armUrU*  Kirch*,  pp.  MB  f . 
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of  the  Father's  heart."  "  We  ore  not  affrayed  to  cal  God 
our  Father"  says  the  Scots  Confession,  "not  sb  meikls 
because  He  has  created  us,  qubilk  we  have  in  common  with 
the  reprobate,  as  for  that  He  has  given  us  His  onely  Son." 
The  instructions  issued  by  the  Synod  which  met  at  Bern 
in  1532  are  very  emphatic  upon  this  thought,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  headings  of  the  various  articles:  (Art.  2) 
That  the  whole  doctrine  is  the  unique  Christ  (Das  die  gantze 
leer  der  eynig  Ckristus  eye) ;  (Art.  3)  That  God  is  revealed 
to  the  people  in  Christ  alone ;  (Art  5)  That  the  gracious 
God  is  perceived  through  Christ  alone  without  any  media- 
tion ;  (Art  6)  A  Christian  sermon  is  entirely  about  and 
from  Christ.  It  is  said  under  the  third  article:  "His 
Son  in  Whom  we  see  the  work  of  God  and  His  Fatherly 
heart  toward  us  .  .  .  which  is  not  the  case  where  the 
preacher  talks  much  about  God  in  the  heathen  manner, 
and  does  not  exhibit  the  same  God  in  the  face  of  Christ"  * 
The  Confessions  also  unite  in  declaring  that  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  comes  from  Christ 

4.  The  conception  that  Christ  filled  the  whole  sphere  of 
God,  which  was  for  the  Reformers  a  fundamental  and  experi- 
mental fact,  enabled  them  to  construct  a  spiritual  doctrine 
of  the  sacraments  which  they  opposed  to  that  held  in  the 
mediaeval  Church,  Of  course,  it  was  various  theories  about 
the  sacraments  which  caused  the  chief  differences  among  the 
Reformers  themselves ;  bat  apart  from  all  varying  ideas — 
con  substantiation,  ubiquity,  signs  exhibiting  and  signs  repre- 
senting— the  Reformers  united  on  the  thoughts  that  the 
efficacy  in  the  sacraments  depended  entirely  on  the  promises 
of  Christ  contained  in  His  word,  and  that  the  virtue  in  the 
sacraments  consisted  in  the  presence  of  Christ  to  the 
believing  communicant  What  was  received  in  the  sacra- 
ments was  not  a  vague,  mysterious,  not  to  say  magical,  grace, 
but  Christ  Jesus  Himself.  He  gave  Himself  in  the  sacra- 
ments in  whatever  way  His  presence  might  be  explained. 

They  all  taught  that  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments 
depends  upon  the  promise  of  Christ  contained  in  their 
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institution,  and  they  insisted  that  word  and  sacrament 
must  always  be  taken  together.  Thus  Luther  points  out 
in  the  Babylonish  Captivity  of  the  Church  that  one  objection 
to  the  Roman  practice  is  that  the  recipients  "never  hear 
the  words  of  the  promise  which  are  secretly  mumbled  by 
the  priest,"  and  exhorts  his  readers  never  to  lose  sight  of 
the  all-important  connection  between  the  word  of  promise 
and  the  sacraments ;  and  in  his  Large  Catechism  he  declares 
that  the  sacraments  include  the  Word.  ■  I  exhort  you,"  he 
Bays,  "  never  to  sunder  the  Word  and  the  water,  or  to  separ- 
ate them.  For  where  the  Word  is  withheld  we  have  only 
such  water  as  the  maid  uses  to  cook  with."  .Non-Lutheran 
Confessions  are  equally  decided  on  the  necessity  of  connecting 
the  promise  and  the  words  of  Christ  with  the  sacraments. 
The  Thirty-nine  Articles  declare  that  the  sacraments  are 
effectual  because  of  "  Christ's  institution  and  promise,"  The 
Heidelberg  or  Palatine  Catechism  (1563)  sayB  that  the 
sacraments  "  are  holy  and  visible  signs  ordained  of  God,  to 
the  end  that  He  might  thereby  the  more  fully  declare  and 
seal  unto  ub  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Gospel" 

Similarly  the  Reformers  unanimously  declared  that  the 
virtue  in  the  sacraments  consisted  in  no  mysterious  grace, 
but  in  the  fact  that  in  them  believing  partakers  met  and 
received  Christ  Himself.  In  the  articles  of  the  Bern  Synod 
(1532)  we  are  told  that  the  sacraments  are  mysteries  of 
God,  "  through  which  from  without  Christ  is  proffered  to 
believers."  The  First  Helvetic  Confession  (1536)  says, 
concerning  the  Holy  Supper, "  we  hold  that  in  the  same  the 
Lord  truly  offers  His  Body  and  His  Blood,  that  is,  Himself, 
to  Hia  own."  The  Second  Helvetic  Confession  (1562) 
declares  that  "  the  Body  of  Christ  is  in  heaven  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  Father,"  and  enjoins  communicants  "  to  lift  up 
their  hearts  and  noi  to  direct  them  downwards  to  the  bread. 
For  as  the  sun,  though  absent  from  ns  in  the  heaven,  is  none 
the  less  efficaciously  present  ...  so  much  more  the  Son  of 
righteousness  absent  from  us  in  the  heavens  in  Hia  Body,  is 
present  to  us  not  indeed  corporeally,  but  spiritually  by  a  life- 
giving  activity."     The  French  Confession  of  1557  says  that 
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the  sacraments  an  pledges  and  seals,  and  adds, "  Yet  we  bold 
that  their  substance  and  truth  is  in  Jesus  Christ"  Bo  the 
Scots  Confession  of  1560  declares  that  "we  assuredlie 
beleere  that  be  Baptisme  we  ar  ingrafted  in  Christ  Jesus  to 
be  made  partakers  of  His  justice,  be  quhilk  our  dunes  ar 
covered  and  remitted.  And  alswa,  that  in  the  Supper 
ricbtlie  used,  Christ  Jesus  is  so  joined  with  us,  that  Hee 
beoummis  very  iiurishment  and  fude  of  our  sanies.1*  In  the 
Manner  of  the  Administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  the 
Scottish  Reformation  Church  directed  the  minister  in  his 
exhortation  to  say  to  the  people:  "The  end  of  our 
coming  to  the  Lord's  Table  ...  is  to  seek  our  .life  and  per- 
fection in  Jeans  Christ,  acknowledging  ourselves  at  the  same 
time  to  be  children  of  wrath  and  condemnation.  Let  us 
consider  then  that  this  sacrament  is  a  singular  medicine 
for  all  poor  sick  creatures,  a  comfortable  help  to  weak  souls, 
and  that  our  Lord  requireth  no  other  worthiness  on  our  part, 
but  that  we  unfeignedly  acknowledge  our  naughtiness  and 
imperfection." 

Everywhere  in  prayer,  worship,  and  teaching  the  Re- 
formers see  Christ  rilling  the  whole  sphere  of  God.  Jesus 
was  God  appearing  in  history  and  addressing  man. 

§  6.    The  Church. 

In  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul,  the  Church  of  Christ  stands 
forth  as  a  fellowship  which  is  both  divine  and  human.  On 
the  side  of  the  divine  it  is  a  fellowship  with  Jesus,  its 
crucified,  risen,  and  ascended  Lord ;  on  the  human,  it  is 
a  fellowship  among  men  who  stand  in  the  sumo  relation  to 
Jesus.  This  fellowship  with  Jesus  trad  with  the  brethren  is 
the  secret  of  the  Church — what  expresses  it,  what  makes  it 
different  from  all  other  fellowships.  Every  other  character- 
istic which  belongs  to  it  must  be  coloured  by  this  thought  of 
a  double  fellowship.  It  is  the  double  relation  which  mates 
it  difficult  to  construct  a  conception  of  the  Church.  It  ia 
easy  to  feel  it  as  an  experience,  but  it  has  always  been  found 
hard  to  express  it  in  propositions. 
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It  does  not  require  much  elaborate  thinking  to  o 
a  theory  of  the  Church  which  will  be  true  to  all  that  le  said 
about  the  fellowship  on  its  divine  side ;  nor  is  it  very  difficult 
to  think  of  a  great  visible  and  historical  organisation  which 
in  some  external  aspects  represents  the  Christian  fellow- 
ship, provided  the  hidden  union  with  Christ,  so  prominent 
in  St  Paul's  descriptions,  be  either  entirely  neglected  or 
explained  in  external  and  material  ways.  The  difficulty 
arises  when  both  the  divine  and  the  human  sides  of  the 
fellowship  are  persistently  and  earnestly  kept  in  view. 

It  if  always  hard  to  explain  the  unseen  by  the  seen, 
the  eternal  by  the  temporal,  and  the  divine  by  the  human ; 
and  the  task  is  almost  greater  than  usual  when  the  union  of 
these  two  elements  in  the  Church  of  Christ  is  the  theme  of 
discussion.  It  need  not  surprise  us,  therefore,  that  all  down 
through  the  Middle  Ages  there  appear,  not  one,  but  twc 
conceptions  of  the  Christian  Church  which  never  harmonised. 
On  the  one  side,  the  Church  was  thought  of  as  a  fellowship 
of  God  with  man,  depending  on  the  inscrutable  purpose  of 
God,  and  independent  of  all  visible  outward  organisation ;  on 
the  other,  it  was  a  great  society  which  existed  in  the  world 
of  history,  and  was  held  together  by  visible  political  ties 
like  other  societies.  Augustine  bad  both  conceptions,  and 
the  dialectical  skill  of  the  great  theologian  of  the  West  was 
unable  to  fuse  them  into  one  harmonious  whole. 

These  two  separate,  almost  mutually  exclusive,  ideas 
of  what  the  Church  of  Christ  was,  lived  side  by  side 
during  the  Middle  Ages  in  the  same  unconnected  fashion. 
The  former,  the  spiritual  Church  with  its  real  but  unseen 
fellowship  with  Christ,  was  the  pre-eminently  religious 
thought  It  was  the  ..ground  on  which  the  most  con- 
spicuous mediffival  piety  rested.  It  was  the  garden  in 
whioh  bloomed  the  flowers  of  medueval  mystical  devotion. 
The  latter  was  built  up  by  the  juristic  dialectic  of  Roman 
canonists  into  the  conception  that  the  Church  was  a  visible 
hierarchical  State  having  a  strictly  monarchical  constitu- 
tion— its  king  being  the  Bishop  of  Borne,  who  was  the 
visible  representative  of  Christ     This  conception  became 
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almost  purely  political.  It  was  the  active  force  in  all 
ecclesiastical  struggles  with  princes  and  peoples,  with 
Reformers,  and  with  so  -called  heretics  and  schismatics.  It 
reduced  the  Church  to  the  level  of  the  State,  and  contained 
little  to  stimulate  to  piety  or  to  holy  living. 

The  labours  of  the  great  Schoolmen  of  the  thirteenth 
century  did  try  to  transform  this  political  Church  into 
what  might  represent  the  double  fellowship  with  Christ 
and  with  fellow-believers  which  is  so  prominent  a  thought 
in  the  New  Testament.  They  did  so  by  attempting  to 
show  that  the  great  political  Church  was  an  enclosure 
containing  certain  indefinite  mysterious  powers  of  redemp- 
tion which  saved  men  who  willingly  placed  themselves 
within  the  sphere  of  their  operation.  They  maintained 
that  the  core  of  the  hierarchical  constitution  of  the 
Church  was  the  priesthood,  and  that  this  priesthood  was 
a  species  of  plastic  medium  through  which,  and  through 
which  alone,  God  worked  in  dispensing,  by  means  of  the 
sacramentB  entrusted  to  the  priesthood,  His  saving  grace. 
It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  thought  of  the  Church 
as  an  institution,  possessing  within  itself  certain  mysterious 
redemptive  powers  which  are  to  be  found  nowhere  else, 
was  ever  thoroughly  harmonised  with  that  which  re- 
garded it  as  a  mass  of  legal  statutes  embodied  in  canon 
law  and  dominated  by  papal  absolutism.  The  two  con- 
ceptions remained  distinct,  mutually  aiding  each  other, 
but  never  exactly  coalescing.  Thus  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury no  less  than  three  separate  ideas  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  were  present  to  fill  the  minds  and  imaginations  of 
men ;  but  the  dominant  idea  for  the  practical  religious 
life  was  certainly  that  which  represented  the  Church 
as  an  institution  which,  because  it  possessed  the  priest- 
hood, was  the  society  within  which  salvation  was  to  be 
found. 

Luther  had  enjoyed  to  the  full  the  benefits  of  this 

society,  and  had  with  ardour  and  earnestness  sought  to 

make  use  of  all  its  redemptive  powers.      He  had  felt, 

simply  because  he  was  so  honest  with  himself,  that  it  had 
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not  made  Mm  a  real  Christian,  and  that  its  mysterious 
powers  had  worked  on  him  in  vain.  His  living  Christian 
experience  made  him  know  and  feel  that  whatever  the 
Church  of  Christ  was,  it  was  not  a  society  within  which 
priests  exercised  their  secret  science  of  redemption.  It 
was  and  most  be  a  fellowship  of  holy  and  Christlike 
people ;  bnt  he  felt  it  very  difficult  to  express  his  experi- 
ence in  phrases  that  could  satisfy  him.  It  was  hard  to 
get  rid  of  thoughts  which  he  had  cherished  from  childhood, 
and  none  of  these  inherited  beliefs  had  more  power  over 
him  than  the  idea  that  the  Church,  however  described, 
was  the  Pope's  House  in  which  the  Bishop  of  Rome  ruled, 
and  ought  to  rule,  as  house-father.  It  is  interesting  to 
study  by  what  devious  paths  he  arrived  at  a  clear  view  of 
what  the  Church  of  Christ  really  is ; 1  to  notice  how  shreds 
of  the  old  opinions  which  bad  lain  dormant  in  his  mind 
every  now  and  then  start  afresh  into  life ;  and  how,  while 
he  had  learnt  to  know  the  nselessneeB  of  many  institutions 
of  the  mediteval  Church,  he  could  not  easily  divest  his 
mind  of  the  thought  that  they  naturally  belonged  to  a 
Church  Visible.  Monastic  vows,  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy,  fasting,  the  hierarchy,  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope, 
the  power  of  excommunication  with  all  its  dreaded  con- 
sequences, were  all  the  natural  accompaniments  of  a 
Visible  Church  according  to  mediaeval  ideas,  and  Luther 
relinquished  them  with  difficulty.  From  the  first,  Augus- 
tine's thought  of  the  Church,  which  consists  of  the 
elect,  helped  him ;  he  found  that  Huss  held  the  same 
idea,  and  be  wrote  to  a  friend  that  "  we  have  been 
all  HussiteB  without  knowing  it"*  But  while  Luther 
and  all  the  Reformers  held  strongly  by  this  conception  of 
Augustine,  it  was  not  of  very  much  service  in  determining 
the  conception  of  the  Visible  Church  which  was  the  more 
important  practically ;  and  although  the  definition  of  the 
Catholic  Church  Invisible  has   found  its  way  into  most 
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Protestant  Confessions,  and  has  been  used  by  Protomante 
polemically,  it  has  always  remained  aomething  of  a  hack- 
ground,  making  clearer  the  conception  of  the  Church  in 
general,  but  has  been  of  little  service  in  giving  clear 
views  of  what  the  Church  Visible  is.  From  the  very  first, 
however,  Luther  saw  in  a  certain  indefinite  way  that  there 
was  a  real  connection  between  the  conception  of  the  Visible 
Church  and  the  proclamation  of  the  Word  of  God — a 
thought  which  was  destined  to  grow  more  and  more  definite 
till  it  completely  possessed  him.  As  early  as  October  1518, 
he  could  inform  Cajetan  that  the  Pope  must  be  under  the 
rule  of  the  Word  of  God  and  not  superior  to  it1  His 
discovery  that  the  communion  of  the  saints  (eommunio 
taiuAorvm)  was  not  necessarily  a  hierarchy  (eceleria  pras- 
latorum)*  was  made  soon  afterwards.  After  the  Leipzig 
Disputation  his  views  became  clearer,  and  by  1520  they 
stood  revealed  in  the  three  great  Reformation  treatises. 

Luther's  doctrine  of  the  Church  is  extremely  simple. 
The  Church  is,  as  the  Creed  defines  it  to  be,  the  Communion 
of  the  Saint*,  which  has  come  into  existence  through  the 
proclamation  of  the  Word  of  God  heard  and  received  by 
faith.  He  simplified  this  fundamental  Christian  conception 
in  a  wonderful  way.  The  Church  rests  on  the  sure  and 
stable  foundation  of  the  Word  of  God;  and  this  Word  of 
God  is  not  a  weary  round  of  statutes  issued  blasphemously 
by  the  Bishops  of  Borne  in  God's  name.  It  is  not  the 
invitations  of  a  priesthood  to  come  and  share  mysterious  and 
indefinite  powers  of  salvation  given  to  them  in  their  com- 
mand over  the  sacraments.  It  is  not  a  lengthy  doctrinal 
system  constructed  out  of  detached  texts  of  Holy  Scripture 
by  the  application  of  a  fourfold  sense  used  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  dogmatic  tradition  or  a  rule  of  faith.  It  is  the 
substance  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  the  "  gospel  according  to 
a  pure  understanding."  It  is  the  "  promises  of  God  " ;  "  the 
testimony  of  Jesus,  Who  is  the.  Saviour  of  souls " ;  it  is 
the  "  consolations  offered  in  Christ"     It  is,  as  Calvin  said, 
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"  the  spiritual  gate  whereby  we  enter  into  God's  heavenly 
kingdom";  the  "mirror  in  which  faith  beholds  God."  It 
in,  according  to  the  Westminster  Confession,  the  stun  of 
God's  commands,  threatening!!,  promisee,  and,  above  all,  the 
offer  of  Christ  Jesus.  All  these  things  are  apprehended 
by  faith.  The  Church  comes  into  existence  by  faith 
responding  to  the  proclamation  of  the  Word  of  God.  This 
is  the  sure  and  stable  thing  upon  which  the  Church  of 
Christ  is  founded. 

The  Church  of  Christ,  therefore,  is  a  body  of  which  the 
Spirit  of  Jesus  is  the  souL  It  is  a  company  of  Christ- 
like men  and  women,  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  has  called, 
enlightened,  and  sanctified  through  the  preaching  of  the 
word;  who  are  encouraged  to  look  forward  to  a  glorious 
future  prepared  for  the  people  of  God ;  and  who,  mean- 
while, manifest  their  faith  in  all  manner  of  loving  services 
done  to  their  fellow-believers 

The  Church  is  therefore  in  some  sense  invisible.  Its 
secret  is  its  hidden  fellowship  with  Jesus.  Its  roots 
penetrate  the  unseen,  and  draw  from  thence  the  nourish- 
ment needed  to  sustain  its  life.  Bnt  it  is  a  visible  society, 
and  can  be  seen  wherever  the  Word  of  God  is  faithfully 
proclaimed,  and  wherever  faith  is  manifested  in  testimony 
and  in  bringing  forth  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit. 

This  is  the  essential  mode  of  describing  the  Church 
which  has  found  place  in  the  Reformation  creeds.  Some 
vary  in  the  ways  in  which  they  express  the  thought ;  some 
do  not  sufficiently  distinguish,  in  words  at  least,  between 
what  the  Church  is  and  what  it  has,  between  what  makes 
its  being  and  what  is  included  in  its  well-being.  Bnt  in  all 
there  are  the  two  thoughts  that  the  Church  is  made  visible 
by  the  two  fundamental  things — toe  proclamation  of  the 
word  and  the  manifestation  of  faith. 

This  mode  of  describing  the  Church  of  Christ  defines  it 
by  that  element  which  separates  it  from  all  other  forms  of 
human  association — its  special  relation  to  the  divine ;  and 
it  is  shown  to  be  visible  at  the  place  where  that  divine 
element  can  and  does  manifest  itself.      It  defines  the 
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Church  by  its  most  essential  element,  and  sets  aside  all 
that  is  accidental  It  oonoenis  itself  with  what  the  Church 
is,  and  does  not  include  what  the  Church  has.  It  therefore 
provides  room  for  all  things  which  belong  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  Church — only  it  relegates  them  to  their 
proper  place.1 

If  the  proclamation  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  mani- 
festation of  the  faith  which  answers,  be  the  essence  of  the 
Church,  all  that  tends  to  aid  both  is  to  be  included  in  the 
thought  There  must  be  a  ministry  of  some  sort  in  word 
and  sacrament  instituted  within  the  Church  of  Christ  in 
order  to  lead  the  individual  to  faith.  God  has  created  this 
ministry,  and  all  the  Reformed  Churches  were  careful  to 
declare  that  no  one  should  seek  entrance  into  office  unless 
he  was  assured  that  he  had  been  called  of  God  thereto ; 
and  as  his  function  is  to  be  a  minister  of  the  Church 
and  a  servant  of  the  faithful,  no  one  "should  publicly 
teach  or  administer  the  sacraments  unless  he  be  duly 
called  (nisi  rite  voeatuty  Such  a  ministry  has  its  field 
simply  in  ministering  the  means  of  grace.  "  The  Church 
of  Christ,"  says  Luther,  "  requires  an  honest  ministry 
diligently  and  loyally  instructed  in  the  holy  Word  of  God 
after  a  pure  Christian  understanding,  and  without  the 
addition  of  any  false  traditions.  In  and  through  such  a 
ministry  it  will  be  made  plain  what  are  Christ  and  His 
Evangel,  how  to  attain  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  the 
properties  and  power  of  the  keys  in  the  Church." 

All  this  is  matter  of  administration.  Some  societies  of 
believers  may  have  different  ideas  about  the  precise  form 
that  this  ministry  ought  to  take;  but  such  differences, 
while  they  may  lead  to  separate  administrations,  do  not 
imply  any  separation  from  the  one  Catholic  Church  of 
Christ  to  which  they  all  belong.  However  outwardly  they 
differ,  all  retain  the  essential  things — the  preaching  and 
teaching  of  the  Word  of  God  and  the  due  administration  of 
the  sacraments.  Some  may  prefer  to  set  forth  a  creed 
of  one  kind  and  others  may  prefer  another.     The  French, 

■XMfer'i  W<*4i  (ErliDgta  .diuon),  xii.  Mfc 
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the  Scottish,  and  the  Dutch  Churches  had  all  their  own 
creeds,  and  all  believed  each  other  to  be  parts  of  the  same 
One  Catholic  Church  of  Christ. 

"When  we  affirm,"  says  Calvin,  "the  pore  ministry  of 
the  Word,  and  pure  order  in  the  celebration  of  the  Sacra- 
ments, to  be  a  sufficient  pledge  and  earnest  that  we  ma; 
safely  embrace  the  society  in  which  both  these  are  found 
as  a  true  Chorea,  we  carry  the  observation  to  this  point,  that 
such  a  society  should  never  be  rejected  as  long  as  it  con- 
tinues in  these  things,  although  it  may  be  chargeabfe~in^ 
other  respects  with  many  errors." ' 

Within  this  Christian  fellowship,  which  is  the  Church 
of  Christ,  the  sense  by  which  we  see  God  is  awakened  and 
our  faith  is  nourished  and  quickened.  The  Word  of  God 
speaks  to  as  not  merely  in  the  public  worship  of  the  faith- 
ful, but  in  and  through  the  lives  of  the  brethren ;  their 
deeds  act  on  us  as  the  simple  Btories  of  experience  and 
providence  which  the  Scriptures  contain.  God's  Word 
speaks  to  us  in  a  thousand  ways  in  the  lives  and  sympathies 
of  the  brethren.  The  Christian  "  receives  the  revelation  of 
God  in  the  living  relationships  of  the  Christian  brotherhood, 
and  its  essential  contents  are  that  personal  life  of  Jesus 
which  is  visible  in  the  gospel  and  which  is  expounded  by 
the  lives  of  the  redeemed.'' '    * 

"The  Christian  Church,"  Bays  Luther,  "keeps  all  words 
of  God  in  its  heart,  and  turns  them  round  and  round,  and 
keeps  their  connection  with  one  another  and  with  Scripture  I 
Therefore,  anyone  who  is  to  find  Christ  must  first  find  the 
Church.  How  could  anyone  know  where  Christ  is  and 
faith  in  Him  is,  unless  he  knew  where  His  believers  are  7 
Whoever  wishes  to  know  something  about  Christ  must  not 
trust  to  himself,  nor  by  the  help  of  his  own  reason  build  a 
bridge  of  his  own  to  heaven,  but  must  go  to  the  Church, 
must  visit  it  and  make  inquiry.  Now  the  Church  is  not 
wood  and  stone,  but  the  company  of  people  who  believe 
In  Christ.  With  these  he  must  unite  and  see  how  they 
believe,  live,  and  teach,  who  assuredly  have  Christ  among 

■Cdrb,  IfuHtotto,  it.  L  13. 
'Hwim,  Ommmmlm  wtih  Gat,  p.  US. 
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them.    For  outside  the  Ohriatiau  Chnmh  then  is  no  truth 
no  Christ,  no  blessedness."1 

For  these  reasons  the  Church  deserres  to  be  called,  and  is, 
the  Mother  of  all  Christians. 
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1493-1619.  -Jul  12, 
M.rHmtH.Ti  i.  Em- 
peror. At  his  death 
the  Elector  Frederick 
the  Wise  of  Saiony 
(1480-1625),  viceroy. 

14W-  1685.  —  Hector 
Joachim  I.  (Nestor) 
of  Brandenburg. 

1E00  -  1639.  -  Duka 
George  of  Suoet. 

WW  -1547.  —  Henry 
vin.  of  England. 

1516-1547.  -Krenai.  L 


1518-1567.— Philip  th« 
Hagnanlmou*  '* 
Hw  (b.  1501). 


1610.      June,   (Marl 
r.  (Htux  1616  King 

of  Spain)  —  1550, 
Aug.  27,  Rmjtrror  t 
Germany  (d.  1658). 

161iM&66.-SulIiaaHI. 


1517.— Oct.  SI,  MiBTnr  Lctthmb  [5. 
1488,  Not.  10,  at  Klslebou  ;  1407, 
at  Latin  School  at  Magdeburg: 
1498,  at  Ebenach  (Fran  Gotta,  d. 
1611);  1601,  at  Erfurt;  1605, 
Hatter  of  Arte  ;  July  17,  altered 
the  Augnstiniaa  Clointer  at  Er- 
furt; 1508,  Profeaeoi  at  Witten- 
berg ;  1611,  at  Rome  ;  1612,  Oct 
IB,  Dr.  of  Theology]  nailed  96 
tbaeee  against  the  aboae  of  In- 
dulgences, on  On  door  of  the 
Oaatte  Chnroo  at  Wittenberg. 
Counter  -  thmm  of  John  Tetael, 
composed  by  Conrad  Wimplna. 

lE18.-SU*wterMaoolli>lofPTterk>: 

Dialogut  in  pnwumpdiosQ*  M. 

L.  cvadutienat  d*  potfttate  Papa ; 

Lather's  Rm.  ad  SUv.  Frier. 
April  26,  Luther  at  Heidelberg 

Diapntntlon. 

Aug.:  Cited*.  _„ 

Aug.  26,  Melancbthon  at  Wit- 

Oat  12-16,  Luther  at  Aunburg 
before  Card.  Thomas  Vio  da 
Oaeta ;  appeal!  a  papa  *•"!*  **- 
farmoio  admeliut  tnfon 

Not.  :  Luther,   Oh  Ou 


SIB.— Jan.:      Lather's 

Willi  Chertee  of  Miltftz,  papal 
chamberlain  at  Altcn  onrg ;  Trace. 
June  27-Jnly  8,  DispOTi-noH 
AT  Leipzig  :  (1)  between  Eck  and 
Carlstadt,  on  the  Doctrine  of  Free 
Will ;  and  (2)  between  Eck 
Lather,  Dtprinatu  Paper. 


Dlhich  ZT/TVBU:  b. 
1484,  Jan.  1,  at  WDd- 
hmuo,  in  Canton  of  8k, 
Gallen ;  scholar  of 
Henry  WdlHin  (Lupo- 


at  Vienna;  1608,  H. A.; 
1506  - 16,  pastor  at 
Olanu;  1616-18, 
'    -atSLllarr'a, 


preacher  at  & 

Euuledeln. 


1618.  -Zwingli  agalnet 
the  indulgence  preach- 
ed by  Bamardln  Samp- 
son (Quardian  of  the 
Frauciacaa  <»-■-*— 


1519.— Jan.  1,  Bwtngfl 
deltran  fab  frat  aer- 
mon  In  Zurich ;  eennonf 
St.  Matthew's  Goe- 
Acta,    and     Um 


Pauline  L,_ 


;  Re- 
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1618,  Mm-.  11-1631,  Dm.  L 

151  T.  ~Tb»  Latontii  Omradl 
"»  the  Pop*   tli* 

f  all  oanrcb  pro- 

noit(th«Bftbbe- 
0  *nd  1617)  For 
the.  banding  of  St.  Pater'* 

Hid  for  the  Pope'i  print* 

Three  IndnlgeBwa 
miieloai  granted  for  G*r- 
■Dt,  one  formed  by 
Hector  Aruhhlohop  of 
Hutu*  (oouoo.  1514),  the 
Domisioan  John  Telnl  (if. 
1619),  hli  commiMloner. 

TboioM  Vlo  de  Outa 
(Cud.  CdlH)i  "Th* 
Cathollo  Church  ii  th» 
bond-dan  of  the  ~ 

fa  tenant  i 


1619.— In*  Gotten  of  Angon 


frnltla**  application*  nude 
bj  tho  Eitatee  of  Anran, 

GMtlM,  Mid    OkfatOBfaW 

Chart**  T.  fa  1618. 


Pktup  MBummtnai  (6.  HOT, 

IWi.  16,  at  BmtUn  ;  1608-12. 
at  Heidelberg:  1612-14,  it 
Tflbtagen  ;  1614,  M.A.,  1514- 
18,  teach*,  in  TUbfagen  ;  1618, 


__..  1631;  three  edl- 

lions  in  1621  ;  edition  of  1526 
modlfle*  absolute  predt 
Hon  ;  edition  of  1636  ; 
itmct*  hi*  theology;  edition 
0*1546," '— 


Zwnrotli  Oiuimmlm1%i  dt 

et/aiMrdiffioiu,  1526:  Fidti 
ratio  ad  Caroivm  tmpcra- 
lorrm,  1680,  Jnly  1 1  Sermoni* 
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between  Club  ' 
and  Fronde  i. 
1636.— Buttle  of  Perio. 


'«  the  w] 

ilpLte. 
Chrb- 


one  about  e  noint  In 
theology 
round  of 
Break 

The  doctrine  of  the 
of  all  BeliflYere. 

Christian  freedom  end  the  right 
of  private  Judgment 

Lather's  Vermont  an  the  Sacra- 
ment) of  Repentance  and  Bsutiero, 


630.— April:  TJlrlah  t.  Hntten  (J. 
1488,  April  21 ;  d.  1523,  Aug.  29) ; 
Dialogue :  Vndlnoai  or  the  Roman 
Trinity;   Jnne  16,  Bull  of  Eieom- 

mnnkotlon  ogsbart  11  pnporitkM 

of  Lather  i  00  dan  for  recanta- 
tion; Ann.:  Lather,  "To  the 
Chrlattaa  Nobles  of  the  Gernum 
Motion,  en  the  Bettering  of  the 
Outturn tttfoU"jOot:  DtOm. 
Untatt  Eat*.  Batytnii:  h* 
KierfafrCftri««f»alof  the  freedom 
of  ■  Chrurtiia.  mull  Sot,  10, 
Popol  Ball  burnt; 


Again*    (Zerieal    and     C 
PfftK,  Tfu  Gamin  PaitUU 

Hoy  »,  Edict  of  Wonna 
■ntcd.ted  Hey  8. 

Hoy  38,  Imperial  decree  egalnet 
Lather. 


"a, 


study     of 
(PoulineE 


preaching  of  Reformed 
doctrine*  through 

William  Brioonnet, 
Blihop  of  Heeux  from 
1521.  With  him  La 
Fern  and  Feral. 

1E31.— Oornelino    Hotn, 
-  ten    Jurist,    writes 
XmAarutia   (The 


.belli*]) :   t 
joTfonaZo 
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Prophet*  in  Witten- 
berg, Nicholas  Storch, 
Marcus  ThomaStiib- 
n«r ;  Martin  Cellarina, 


Cerlstadt:  1604,  Prof. 
In  Wittenberg ;  1620, 
at  Copenhagen;  1522, 
rioti  about  imagei 
and  ratroen  ti ;  1523- 
34,  In  Orlamnnde: 
tben  eioornraunlcatad 


\oma*iH  Theologian*  in  Of 
first  period  qfllu  Rtfor- 


at  Ingouitadt  ttnne , 

b.  1436,  In  the  Bwabian 
village  of  Bck;  A  1648. 


cfSaroaj; 


S3.7 


tertpUtlt.LM 
4«S    IMS; 


John   Feber,   1818,    Vleer- 

General  at  Constance ; 
1629,  Provost  at  Ofen: 
1530,Bl.bopOfVlBnn»i«C 
1661 ;  1628,  Mailmu  **r»- 


521.— Henry  Tin.  of  Eng- 
land :  Auertalioeii.  Saera- 
mmtamtnamtra  Lvthenm 
(Defender  of  the  Faith). 

April  16,  Decree  of  the 

Borbonue  condemning 
Lnther'a  doatrtnea. 

Mav  8,  Edict  of  Charles 
T.  [founded  on  Edict  of 
Worms)  again  it  the  HNM 
of  Reformation  doctrines 
In  the  Netherlands.  {1522, 
the  Auguetinlan  oioiatar 
at   Antwerp    okssd    to 


tJ 


leorge  Spalatbii  A  1484  al 
Bpelt,  In  the  biibopric  at 
Eichitiidt;  1614,  court  chap, 
lain  to  TradarlcV  tba  WIm; 


Justus  Jouaa :  4.  1483,  at  Nnrd- 
hanaen ;  1521,  Provost  and 
Prof,  at  Wittenberg ;  1541-40, 
at  Halle;  1651,  Superintend- 
ent at  El.feld  ;  d.  16E5. 

Nicholas  of  Anudorf  i  6.  1483 ; 
•nice  1504  at  Wittenberg; 
1524,  at  Magdeburg  ;  1628,  at 
Ooalar;  1642-16,  Bish op  of 
Naumburg;  after  1550,  at 
Elaenach ;  d.  1696. 

John  Busenhigen :  A  14S5 ; 
from  1621  in  Wittenberg; 
1532,  pastor;  1636,  General 
Superintendent  there. 


Paul  Speratu :  1521,  at  Vienna, 
than  at  IBlau  ;  1523,  at  Witten- 
berg (1624,  "Salvation  ha* 
oone  to  n.  ■') ;  1524,  in  Koniga. 
berg;  1529-51,  when  be  died, 
Blahop  of  Pomerania  fat  Marian- 
John  Brans,  A  UN:  1630, 
Romaoirt  preacher  at  Heidel- 
berg ;  1632  -  46,  Lutheran 
preacher  at  Hall  in  Swabiai 
from  1668,  provost  at  Btutt- 
prtiAUTDVatapkU. 
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Dec  ■  Carhtadt's  innovations. 

Dm.  M.  Lords  Bnppsr  In  both 
See.  37,  The  Propaote  in  Wit- 

1B3S.— Feb.:   Blots  In  Wittenberg 
■gainst  InuM  ud  piotnres. 
Mm-.  7,  Lather  back  in  Witttn- 

Mar.  fl-18,  Sermons  against  fan- 

Julj-i  Contra  Erarkvm  ngcm 

Sept.!  Translation  of  N.T. 
nnialiBd  {whole  Bible  in  1531). 

Deo.:  Diet  at  Nurabcrg;  Ths 
Hundred  Qrienaces  of  the  Ger- 
man Estates,  In  son™  to  Hadrian 
n.>  Brief  of  Not.  26. 

1522-23.  -The  Reformation  con- 
quers in  Poraeranla,  Liionia,  Sil- 
esia, Prussia,  Mecklenburg ;  in 
But  FrissUod  from  1619;  1828, 
In  Frankfort -on -the -Maine,  in 
Hsll  in  Swsbi* ;  1624,  Dim,  Strss- 
borg,  Bremen,  Nilnuberg. 


Joha  Eacb  (Angosttnisnaj,  bunt 

at  Brussels  \  the  Brat  martyrs. 

GunU'ua  Visa  establlahaa 

Reformation  in  Sweden  (OUf  and 
Loreni  Petanan,  Lorena  Ander- 

"hst  7,  Slcklngro  slain  ; 

of  nobles  quelled  by  the  pi 

Luther:  Of  to*  Or— -~ 


16W.-7fts  jM    Oareuss    Symm- 


John   Ithodina,    Presi- 
dent  Of    tie    Brother 

House  «t  UtreooL 


1622.— April  18,  Zwtagtii 
Von  Atteasn  und 
FryktU  abr  Spy  tat; 
Aug. !  Jfetogetiau 
ArchtteUt,  to  the 
Bishop  of  Constanca, 

The  Zwinglian  theo- 
logy gradually  be- 
comes the  more  power- 
ful in  the  HetWlands. 


1B2S — , Tan.  S»  Disputa- 
tion in  Zurich  between 
Zwingli  and  John 
Faber,  the  Bishop's 
Vicar-General ;  Zwinej- 
li's  07  theses. 

Oct.  26,  Disputation 
at  Zurich  about  imags- 
worebip  and  the  Mass. 

Not.  17,  Instruction 
Of   Zurich    Council  to 


of  chores  at  Zurich ; 
ptoturea  taken  down  ; 
Man' convents  eadaad. 
Victory  of  ths  B* 
formation  In  Ban* 
(BerehthoUt  Haller, 
Hio.  Manual),  Ap- 
penaell.  Bofotharn ; 
Romanist  Lajafnw  of 
the  Forest  Cantons  at 
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lm-Oomd  Grebel, 
FeUx  Midi,  and 
Stumpf    In     Zurich, 


SUtaChi: 


162B. — TTinmas  Itflnaar 
it  Miib  111  linen  ;  eia- 
cuted  Hay  1625. 
Tract:    Wider  dot 

■eiitloae  tanftlebcntU 
'"  '-  "■    rcu     Witten- 


fieitch 


Jan.  i    RlM  of  t 


EO-23.  — Sept  14,  Pom 
Hadrian  vi.  (tntor  to 
Charles  v.,  Blahop  of 
Utrecht),  learned  in  tha 
old  learning;  aspiration 
afttts  reform  uf  the  clergy 
through  tha  hierarchy. 


In  Spain,  from  1E30, 
drcnlation  of  Lutheran 
writings  in  Spanish  trans- 
lation* made  at  Antwerp, 


Leagna  of  Booth  Oar- 
man  Roman  Catholic 
Statea  at  Regenaburg  (Fer- 
dinand   of    Austria,    the 


Terms ;  A  certain  measure 
of  eccleeiaetical  reform 
and  alliance  with  tha  civil 
power;  bot  no  farther 
spread  of   the    new  doo- 


(o)  ZtetngOtm  TKtoSogiatu. 

John  (Ecolampadimi  (HanagBn). 
b.  I438;ieiG,  pastor  at  Br  -'  - 
1519,    in    Augsburg;     ] 
Prof,  and  preacher  at  B 
d.  1631,  Nor.  34. 


OawaM  Myeonlna  (GeianhtLiler) : 
o.  148S  at  Lucerne;  1532-A 
1662,  Oct.  14,  Antlatee  at  BaseL 


Conrad    Pelllcan   (KUraner):    _ 
147S  ;  1493,  Franciscan  ;  from 
1602,    Lector    in    Pranniao 
Cloister   in    Basel;     1527, 
Zurich  ai  Prof,  of  Hebrew ; 


(o)  InUrmiMaU  TUxityimu. 

Urban™  Bhegins:  S.  1490,  •_ 
Argan  on  the  Bodansee ;  1512, 
Prof,  at  Ingolstadt;  1519, 
Priest  at  Conttance  ;  1620-22, 
Preacher  In  Augahwg;  from 
1630,  Reformer  In  Brunewick, 
In  the  aorvloe  of  Duks  Ernest : 
d.  at  Cell*,  16*1,  May  2S. 

Ambrose  Blanrer:  6.  14BS,  a_ 
Constance ;  16M-S8,  Reformer 
of  Wtlrtemberg;  to  1648,  at 
Conatance  ;  d.  at  Winterthnr, 
1561.  (ISM,  Stuttgart  (fosv- 
md.) 
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(UDDDIK    \a.    ibdoi: 

bat  Qr«nd  Hotter  of 


Urn  Constant  of  Sea- 
ony  (brother  of  ¥red- 
eriok  ths  Wiee). 


1520.— Au.2S:Lnri^ 

king  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia,  falla  tight- 
ing  at  M  ohaox  egauut 


make  good  hit  i 
to  Hungary  « 
the  Turk*. 


IGSU-Jin.1   Luther:  .dfwiaat  fi» 

B«a*x*Iy  Proplutt. 

May  i  Eihorta  princea  mud  peaj- 
HDti  |«  keep  the  pence,  with  com- 
mente  on  til*  twelve  articlea. 
Tbani  Agtmut  Urn  fotoap-awtrahr- 

£. 


n^IOaroartiww.Sept.lKi. 


SM.— May  4i  Iwit  at  To™ 
betwoen  FhlUpof  Heaac  and  JohL 
tha  Ooturtwit,  Joined  In  June  at 
Magdeburg  by  other  eTaugolical 


Jem*  and  July,  DuTuBnm. 

"inmatteriq/'rEfiptoneBEfl.&afe 

ikalllm,gotiem,andbfhaixitttif, 

laptriol  Majttf." 


Lam  bet  t  (i.  1487,  at  Arignon ; 
Franciacan  :  fled  1632  to  Switzer- 
land;  1637,  Plot  In  Marburg; 
d.    1630);    independent*  of  the 

,J1 -nDidtT.ndaMotatt 


imn  TtlllM-ealillTfc* 
ed  In  Zurich ;  potlld 
worship  *ery  aimple 
and  in  Gorman  lan- 
guage ;  Lord'i  Supper 

Zwingli'i  On— 
tar;  and  But  part  of 
Zurich  translation  of 
Bible.  (Firrt  complete 
edition  1681.) 


ZwingiT.  dUUneth.  oe*- 
nuiiinnil  statement  ol 
bit  dootrine  of  the 
lord'a  Supper. 

[CurieUHt  pnbliahoi 
his  theory  °*  the  Lord'a 
Supper  in  South  Oer- 
niiiTilt-w:  Thk 
My  Body,  iatha  Body, 
etc] 

Zwingll  to  Matih.  AJbea 
at  Reotllngon,  1631, 
Hot.  16,  MandmaUt 


Hut  Byngmmnja  Snort- 
orun,   1(35  (it   Hall), 

St     Brant,    Bonnapf, 
riubler,     etrv.    Mm 


(1)  In  bit  prafeea  to 
Agrloola'a  translation 
of  the  BnurrainrM 
Suericum ;  (2)  In  1627, 
"That  the  ward*. Thai 
taMyBod^.eti? 
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Seisre  peneantk_ 
of  the  Anabaptbt* 
(Mini     dnwud     at 

KmIcIi     1K97  ■    It  — 


JftfeMM-  Bafmm*  r ». 
at  H*1L  &  Swabla,; 
1.123,  to  Livonia 
16*27,  In  Holrtdn; 
1529,  at  Stmbnrs; 
thane*  to  Friesland, 
where  he  joined  til* 
Bap tirte  ;  than  in  the 
Nethsrland*  j  16B3, 
lnSt™bnrg;d.lS*0. 
(OnJinmu  Gotta)  : 
a  rtrkt  mll]*narl*n  of 
the  mors  ipiritoal 
kitid ;  spreads  millen- 
•rian     riewi    unto* 


I  the  Order  of 
im  XBtadmi  to  rtay  the 
■pnad  of  the  Bafonutioa. 


1S26.-U.T  33 1  league  *t 
Cognac  agalnat  Charles  T. 
(the  Pope,  Fraud*  L, 
Veoloa,  and  Milan). 


lartm   Boomi     8.     MM,     at 

Bchlettatadt ;  1E06,  Domin- 
ican; from  152*,  putor  In 
Strusburg;  IMS,  under  Ed- 
wanl  tl  In  England,  and  Prof, 
at  Cambridge ;  rf.  1561,  Fab. 


WoUnng  Fabrlclne  Gapttoi  *. 
l478TloI6,  Id  Batal ;  1630, In 
Halni:  162S-d.  1M1,  Dae., 
ProToet  of  St.  Thomaa,  Strae- 
bnrg. 

[d)  Zvineiia*  Oot/mtion*. 

1623.  —Jan.    29,    Zwtaftl'a  67 

Article*. 
Not.  17,  Inrtmoti***  to  tha 


1680.-Julj  3,  FiM  Jb 
Cbrotoft  P.  (ZwingU,  a> 

Reform*™  J, 


1680.— OaVsulo 
(Bbaaonrg,  Con 
Memmingen)  ; 
Hedlo ;  daring  the  at 
th.Dl*t*tAng.bnr|. 


-Mm 


3 


Kfconlun]  accepted  br  MUU- 
■een    in    1637,   and  called 
CtoV-  JiiUwiaM. 


im.—Ontf*uio  Hdvtim  Prt* 

EL  n. )  drawn  np  at  Baaal 
to  March]  by  delegate* 
the  Evangelical  Canton*, 
and  by  their  theologian*,  But 
linger,    Myoonlnn,     ** 


linger,    myoujiiim, 
Lao  JndBai,  eta. 


3»* 
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England  eeeki  di- 
vorce from  Catharine 
of  Arngou  (Charles 
v.'a  aunt);  1530, 
Wolsey  In  disgrace ; 
Thomas  Mart,  ohan- 


-Sept-Oat.  1*, 

mmlqi  sieg*  to 


Frederick.  I.  of  Damtufc  adheres  to 
the  Lnftenui  dootrlne  (John 
T»uaw  in  JuUud  from  1524). 


1627.— n«    jM      VitUatUm     «/ 
Electoral  Saxony ;  Gustavnt  Tua 

Cpoeae  the  Reformation  to  the 
t  at  Westerns. 

Frederick  I.  of  Denmark,  at  til* 
D  iet  o  f  Odcnsco,  gi  ves  tha  reform  ad 
religion  the  same  privilege!  u  the 


1628.— Otto  t.  Pack's  staten 
Roman  Catholic  Leagua  fi 
Breslaa,  1627;  thr  "-*- 
■praada  in  Norway. 


1629.— Cab.  28,  DM  at  Bpdar; 
April  12,  tba  decision  of  Roman 
Catholic  majority  of  Electors  and 
Prinoea,  "  Whoever  has  enforced 
the  Edict  of  Worm*  b  to  do  » 
■till ;  the  otben  are  to  allow  no 
farther  innovation* ;  no  one  to  be 
prevented  from  celebrating  Mass  "  j 
April  19,  agreed  to  by  the  cities. 

PnoneTt  April  36,  Appeal 
taken  to  the  Emperor  and  Council 
by  Saxony,  Heme,  Bmnden  bn  rg, 
Anhalt,  Ltasbonj,  and  aouriaan 


ZwfagU's  eosaenuetkal 
and  political  church 
prindptea;  his  political 
reformation  of  Switzer- 
land ;  political  league 
of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Forest  Cantons  to  pra- 
•em  their  supremacy. 


the  Evangelical. 

May:  Disputation  at 
Baden  (Eck  and  (Eeal 


lBSa— TW  Baft 

victorious  In  SS 
(Joachim  V 
JohnKeaalar) 


Leagna  of  flea  Foceat 
Cantona  with  tba  Hooaa 
of  Hapsbvg. 

Jane  24,  Peat*  of 
Oappal;  the  Foreat 
Cantona  abandon  tha 
Hapebarg  League  and 
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1400,  It  Oaring,  DMT 
Liognitt;  in  the  ser- 
vice or  the  Duke  of 
Liegoiti:  1626,  be- 
lieved that  be  had 
fouml  an  explanation 
of  the  word!  of  the ! 
institution  i  "Quod 
lp»a  peals  fractal 
est  corpori  eenrionti, 
nempe  dbns,  hoc  cat 
corpus  mmim,   dbus 


hi*  doctrine  of  Christ, 
The  Inner  Word  [Da  1 
wiu  VeM  Dei,  ori- 
ginf  fidti  et  ration* 
putifiaUivnii,  1627) : 
of  the  Person  of 
Christ  (not  made 
man,  bat  begotten  bj 
the  Divine  nntaro: 
Hit    flesh,    Divine) 


Ulm,  persecu ted  from 
1639  by  Lutheran 
theologiani;  In  many 
eontroverriM  ;  a, 
1501,  at  Ulm:  fol- 
lowers In  Silesia ; 
since  1780  In  Psnn- 


!627.— Process  of  the  Bor- 
bonne  against  Jaoqnes  le 
Fevre  {d.  16S7,  on  a  tour- 
ney to  Strssbui 
the  protection '  " 
of  Navam), 

.627.  -May  8,  Charles  of 
Bourbon  storms  Borne ; 
the  Pope  ihat  np  in  St 
Angalo  till  JnneB;  Charles 
T.,  matter  of  moat  of  the 
States  of  the  Church,  pro- 
pose! to  limit  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Pops ;  the 
Pom  appeal*  to  England 
and  France ;  a  French 
army  equipped  by  English 
— ney    marches     to     his 


1628.— Jons  99i  Paaoe  be- 
tween Emperor  and  Pops 
at  Barcelona;     tho  Pops 

Sa  back  the  States  of  the 
arch     and     Florence; 
Heresy  to  be  sitonnin- 


(s)  LmSmwrn,  Oimfkmkmu. 

639.  —  lathers  Zonsr  emit 
SkorUr  OatxJiim  in  German  ; 
appeared  dswltansoualy. 

580.— Oonfsaalo  Aogustana;  or 
Augsburg  Oonfestion,  framed 
out  of-(l)  the  16  Marburg 
Ariiclee ;  <2)  the  17  Bohwabaoh. 
Articles  drawn  an  by  Luther : 
(8)  Torgau  Articles,  compiled 
by  Luther, HelanehUion,  Justus 
Jonas,  Bngenhagsn,  and  pre- 
santad  to  the  Elector  at  Torgau 
in  March  1680.  Ths  work  of 
Mslanohthon  saslstsd  by  the 
evangelical  theologians  assem- 
bled at  Augsbtug,  and  revised 
by  Luther. 


nihil  inesss,  quod  diecrepst  a 
Scriptoria  rel  ab  scclssta 
oatbolioa  vel  ab  ecdaste 
Romans,  qnatenns  ax  scrip- 
torlbus  noU  est.  .  .  .  Bad 
dlssensns  set  de  qulbusdam 
alrosibni.quJsineoartaanntori. 
tats  fat  eecueeiam  irropsomnt" 
Philip  of  Hesae  signed  with 
— *— *  against  Artide  3C.  — 


the  Lord 


Impossibls  to  ill  the  exact  text 
of  either  the  German  or  the 
Latin  editions ;  Melanchthoa's 
flnt  printed  edition,  Witten- 
berg, 1680,  hi  ato. 
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Separation  between  tbe  Lutheran  and  South  German  Protest- 
ants ;  Luther  object!  to  armed  resistance  ;  Zwingii  plana  te 
abolish  the  Papacy  and  the  Medimal  and  Papal  Empiw 
Philip  of  Hesse  tries  to  bring  about  union. 

Oct  1-4,  Religious  oonferouoe  at  Marburg  (Lather,  lfeUnch- 

thou,  Zwingll,  (EcolampadlaB,  Jnstua  Jonas,  Osieuder, 
Breni,  etc ) ;  on  Oct,  4,  union  on  fourteen  artidos,  division 
on  fifteenth — Sacrament  of  Supper.  Zmngli:  "Them  ar* 
none  on  earth's  round  I  would  more  gladly  be  at  one  with 
than  the  men  of  Wittenberg."  LvHwr ;"  Yon  hare  another 
Spirit  than  we.*    Zwingli'i  band  refused. 


Id ;  Saxon  j  breaks  awajr  from  South  Q 


lMft-ftb.  34,  Charles 

r.  crowned   at   Bo- 
logna bj  the  Pope. 


1530.  —  MM  **  AugWrara-.  June 
entry  of  EmpsrOTJ   fruitless 


Us 


is  with 


iperor ;   fruitlesi 
the  Evangelical 


Corpus-Christl  procession  ;  J  una 
30,  IMet  opened;  June  25.  Aug*. 
Confess,  read  and  given  in  (Aug. 
8,  Confutation  read);  July  ll, 
Confes.  Tetrapaliteua  read) ;  Con- 
futation, Oct  171  and  Zwlnglln 
JUs*  Ratio ;  Aug.  16-29,  Nego- 
tUUona  with  MalenchUion,  in 
which  he  proves  too  pliable. 

Nor.  18.— Deorw.  of  Diet.  Pro- 
testants to  get  till  April  16,  16M, 
tbM  suppression  by  fores. 

1531.-3chmalk.aJd  League  of  Pro- 
testants—at  the  bead,  Hesse  sad 
Saionj. 


631  -  Aug.  -  1M7, 
John  Frederick  the 
Magnanimous,  men- 
tor   of  Saxonyi  at 


Zwingli  objecting. 


Out  11,  Battls  of 
Oappel ;  Zwingli  tUdm  ; 
Second  Pesos  of  Cappel. 


Henry 

EirfngiA  a 
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IHO.-Rafcrnad 

lions  Id  Spain,  _  ... 
Tille  !  Rodrigo  de  Valero, 
Job.  Egidiua,  Ponce  de  1m 
Fueute.  In  VaUadolid, 
1665,  Augustin  Cualla. 

Frsnnfi  Enzinas  trans- 
late* the  N.T. :  1666,  new 
truulation  by  Jun  Peres. 


L  end  the  Inqjiiai- 


SuutrintRudent  in 
Munstor,  Joins  the 
Anabaptists;  Henry 
Roll  and  the  Wassen- 
berg  preacher*  from 


rites  In  Monster. 
Nor.iJanMelthi*. 


Easter  Ere:  Mat- 
fhleeen   overthrow 
John  of  Leyden 
the  head  of  the  A 
baptists;  Thaocraoy. 

1680.— Zn  at  8t  John  I 


ttoty.— The  German  Refor- 
■nation  awaken*  religious 
life  and  Angugtinian  theo- 
logy: Contarinl, 
nald  Pole,  Job.  de  Hi 
(Archbishop  of  Modern), 
Pilar  Paul  Veryeriui 
(went  over  to  the  Refor- 
mation b,  IMS  ;  d.  1666). 

Reformation  at  Ferrara 
(Renea  married,  1527, 
Herculean.);  at  Venk 
at  Naples  (Joan  Valdex- 
d.  1540;  and  Bernard 
Oohluo) ;  at  Locos  (Peter 
Martyr). 


(FarneM) ;  Vergeriu 
legate  in  Qarnuuijr. 


Uneatio  apologia  by  Hell 
thon  in  Sept  165%  at  I 
burg ;     fully    revised, 

lSwJ-April  1581 |  anted! , 

April  1631 ;    German  edition 
by  Justus  Jonas,  Oct.  1681. 


The  ScAmaUald  Artida,  by 
Luther,  for  the  Protectant 
Convention  at  Bchmalkald, 
1667,  and  with  reference  to  the 
proposed  General  Council  at 
Mantua.     [Strictly  Lutheran.] 


15*8-66.  —  Adiaphoriait  : 
cine,  Wignnd,  Amsdorf,  against 
Lei pijg  Interim. 


.  at  Abnigsberg,  lMS-d. 
1662) ;  1650,  Be  Jiutijkatitme  J 
1661,  Be  Unico  Mtdiatort  Jem 
Chriito;  "Justification  is  a 
participation  in  the  righteous- 
neea  of  Christ,"  ciyitt  nalurr 
divina  hi/mini  qiuui  iiyfun 
diiar.  In  connection  there 
With  his  doctrine  of  the  Divine 


in   KonigsbM*  the*   tat   the 
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Henry    Tin.     di- 

Toroed     by     Parlia- 
ment from  Catharine 


IMt— Reatorattoo    of   : 

Duke  Ulrich  of  WUr- 
temberg  by  Pbillp  of 


Wilrtemberg,  Aahalt.  i 


i    ntformaHtM  *t   ftm* 


1688-38.  -Third  war 
between  Ctaarlae  v. 
and  Kraneiaj. 


J36.— WUtnbMf  Ooneori ;  Melan- 

ebthon  and  Bucer ;  Lords  Sumtr 
Is  Lutheran  sense  only ;  eating 
ofthaonwortby,  "of the anbelier- 
ing,"  avoided  ;  Baptism  ;  Abaoht- 
<iw> ;  came  to  nothing ;  dlfflcultiee 
concealed,  Dot  explained. 
ReformnUon  riotorioui  tn  Den- 


WUUam  Ford  (a.  1 189, 
In  Dauphin* :  1630,  la 
NeufchaW;  1532,  In 
Berne;  d.  1686.  in 
Geneva) ;  and  Ptttr 
Virttlb.  1613,  atOrbe; 
1531-69,  it  Lao «» line  ; 
from  1561,  it  Niamea 
and  Lyonj;  d.  1671); 


mation 


TBI . 


1.  — Jnna :  Conference  at  flMjannn. 
Not.    26-Jmn.  14,    at  Worm 


I  Rapnuonrg  Interna. 


1638— Joan  Cutt*  at 
Gene.* :  b.  1609,  July 
10,  at  Noyon  ;  atadied 
at  Orleane  and  Pub  ; 
1638,  Joined  Reforma- 
tion in  Pari* ;  at  Bawl ; 
1636,lB»tltnHoCnrla- 
a*a»a«Ujionl»  ;ih™ 
In  Ftaimis;  •trtot ecclt 
■Uattcal  diacipliiie ; 
Ratter  1638,  baniehed 
from  Oanera,  goe*  to 
Straabnrg:  recalled 
16*1  ;A  1664,  May  27. 
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1638.  —Jan.  22,  John  of 
Leydsn,  Knipperdoll- 
tng,   and   Krechtinf 


IBM.— D»tH  Jorii: 
1501,  at  Delft  Holm 
the   Anabaptists; 


lnflu 


use  in  the 
Netherlands  and  East 
Frieeland ;  1642,  his 
WuiuUrku*  ;  1544, 
in  Basel;  ■HyaUoal- 
•pirituallatio  ■ 
Hon  withi 


538.  —Pant  m.  lammmu  the 
long-promised  Council  to 
meet  (t  Mantaa ;  1537, 
adjourned  ;  called  to  meet 
at    Vieensaj    again    ed- 


io  specula-   ] 


IH*  Mmmotftm. 

MennoSimonii:*.  1492, 
atWitmarsum;1624 
priest :  1636,  resigned 
his  office,  d'sgnsted 
with  the  persecution 
of  the  Munater  Ana- 
baptlsta;  baptised  by 
an  apostle  of  Jan 
Matthleaen ;  reformed 


organised 
bsptut  eomm 


1640.— Sept.  27,  BoorsTts 
Jhu  constituted  by  Paul 
m. ;  Don  Inigo  llanatiui) 
of  Loyola,  b.  1491,  at  the 
Castle  Loyola  i  a  tb  c  Basnti  e 
Provinces ;  wounded  (1521) 
at  Pampalona ;  legends  of 
the  Saints;  studies  at 
Barcelona;  from  1628  in 
Paris.  In  1534,  with 
*lx  companions  (Francis 
XaTier,  Jac  L 


at  1666  ;  Laines,  A  li 


d.  1674;  lK2.De  T. 

Htdiatorc,  "Christ  our  right- 
eousness only  as  regards  Hia 


1561-62.  —  MajoriA  I 
Major  [d.  1S74,  P 
Wittenberg)  ;      bunt 


1566-«0.-^MryW:  PferBnger, 
1556,  Propel,  da  libero  arliitrio 
(In  Melanohthon's  synerpstio 
sense) ;  against  him,  Arnsdorf 
(1568,  Confvtatio) ;  and  FUrona. 

1  BOO. —Disputation  at  Weimar 
between  Flaclns  and  StrigeL 
Piscina :  Original  Sin  ta  of  the 
substance  of  man.  The  Lu- 
theran    doctrine     overcomes. 

Htsftoatvi  sbssnaarMtrwt, 


1527-40,  and  mewed  ISM.- 
Antinomitm;  John  Agricola, 
ft.  1*92,  at  Klslcben  ;  £  1666, 
Court  preachei  at  Berlin ;  1527, 
against  Melencbthon ;  and 
1637,  against  Luther.  Contri- 
tion ta  taught  not  by  the  Law 
but  by  the  Gospel.  Recants 
1640.  Prom  1666  controversy 
about  "Tartrus  nana  legU  " 


1567.— CVypfo-Cbfomtd :  Melan- 
Tnslsta  m  doetrinea  of  Lord'  i 
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1641-68.— Duke  Mau- 
rice of Saioay;  mad* 
Hector,  ISM. 

1641.— Dirt  at  Regene- 


1542-44.— Toorti  nt 
of  Charlea  T.  with 
Fraucia  l;  Peace  of 
CrapL 

1642.  -Dirt  at  Sptia  ; 
anion  amine*,  the 
Turk. 


641— April  27-MiT  22,  Conference 
at  RagenetaurgfContarlni,  Melui- 
ahthon,  Bncer,  Boh),  Tnnenbatan- 


548.  —  Reformation   h  tk  Ar 
bfibopric  of  Kfiln  ;    Herman   .. 
Wled,  the  arehbuhop,  adrieed  by 
Bucar  and  lnehmchthon  ;  eicom- 
mnnioated,  1646 ;  abdicates.  1647 : 

;  recognition  of  the  Prateetaota ;  p 


1646.— Btforwuti*  Wittmlwpmwtn. 


il  Religion!' 
Luther  diea  at  Ealeben 
the  Diet 


nftwnoa  at  Barenabnrg ;  Pah,  IS, 
the  Proteetauta  do  not  appear  at 


in  ncnoiH— am   ttut  ;  Jnne  IB,  league  between 
and  the  Emperor ;  Jolj  20,  decree  araUnat  John 
fisumiiik  and  Philip;  Oat  27,  Maurice  made  Elector; 
April  24,  Battle  of  Muhlbarg,  John  Frederick,  prisoner  j 
"hlUp  aarrandan  at  Halle ;  EttpMOf  braakj  blab,  and 


1646-47.— The  Bchraalkmld  Wi 
Manrioa  b 
Frederick 


&3ad3| 


1648.  —May  IB,  Anpburs;  Interim 
retains    Bniajal     Catholic    Her- 


wSbif 


Cubing.      OiMliiia 
:Preabjt*rian.l54i 

—J  an. ;    Untommai 

i»    QtHim.     Pnetora, 

doctora,elden         " 


-a,eldeii,de»oa 
ih  dlaofpllBM. 


i  poo- 

Hoian  ;  hi.  rister  Mar- 
garet, Queen  of  Nsyarre 
Td.  1649),  protested  the 
Befomen;  eerereper- 
aecntioB  of  French 
ProtaatuU  In  suite  of 
alliance  with   daman 


Henry  c.  i  Anthony  of 
Hiwn,  and  Us  wHk 
Joan  d'AIbrst,  at  the 
heart  of  the  Proteatut* 


.-Mar  36-30.  Ri* 

_.jformed  (Synod  at 
Paris,  aaaambW  bra 
Parisian     paator,    An- 


thony Cbn 

Gallia. 
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■wH't*,  tolerated  In 
187S  by  William  of 
Orange  In  the  Nether- 
land*;  alio  found  in 
Kmdaii,  Hamburg, 
Dude,  Klbiog,  In 
the  Palatinate,  and 
in  Moravia;  moder- 
ated th*  original 
Anabaptist  iplrit ; 
jetted  all  dogmaU., 
icrbade  oath*  and 
war ;  appealed  to  the 
latter  etBcriptore. 


Hierarchy  against  Proteat- 
antiim  within  and  with- 
out tli*  Romtsh  Church.'' 


It«  dogmatic;  *nperett- 


1642— Cardinal  Caraffa  ad- 
visee the  ruconatnmtion  of 
the  Iuqnliitfan  to  crush 
Pro tntra  tism  In  Italy. 


11*1547,  at  Trent :  April 
SI  1647  Sept  18,  Ifiifl, 
at  Bologna.  Bocond  period, 
May  l,1551-April2M,  1562, 
at  Trent.  Third  period, 
Jan.  IS,  1602- Doc  4, 1663 
(26  aearions).  Romanist 
doctrinal  ttnfhfflsr  con- 
cluded aud  petrified. 


deatlnat 


ChrlatoJogjr,  and  Pi* 


From  these  octitrovenl. 

need  for  concord  In  the  Lu- 
theran Church  ;  hence  various 
forme  of  toururd,  out  of  all 
which  came  the  Formula  Co*- 

(1)  Bwabiu  Concord  of  Jec 


Bwablan  Concord  of 
Martin  Chemnltt ;  1 078, 
Maulbronn  Formula  of 


ie  Torgm  Boot. 
Thence  1 677,  fur—da  Con- 


Tkeiogiam. 


JMOeei  TanteWr    k   1B20,  at 


in   niTria;    __ 

Wittenberg ;  1MB,  at  Magde- 
burg ;  1657-fil,  at  Jena ;  * 
at   rrankfort-on-Maine,    11 
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should  submit  to  the  Council  of 
Trent ;  Secret  League  of  Maurice 
of  Saxony    with    Haarj    n.    of 


Octi  Wttrteraburg  ambassador*, 
uid  Jan.  1662,  Buan  amhasaa- 
dor*  at  Trent, 


UK— Ju^0,H>nilo8 
■lain  la  battle  n«r   : 
SleT«r»h*n*en, 
against  Albert,  Mer- 
■pmT*    of   Brandeu- 


j&dlnud  t 


Ml— liar.  30  Maurice  break* 
loose ;  May  Iff,  scire*  Ehreuberg 
Csstlo  and  Ehrenbarg  Pass,  the 
key*  of  the  Tyrol ;  the  Council 
break*  up;  July,  Treaty  of 
Passed ;  John  Vrederiak  and 
Philip  free. 


lS56-SS.-Fhl)lp  n.  t»T 
1668-64.  —  Fwdmtmd 


1668-1008,- ■Uath 


1B6W0.—  Frand*  n. 
of  France  (married 
Miry  of  Scotland). 

1660-7*.— Charie*   n. 


UBB.-8ept.25:  Religion*  Pta 
Angtburg  ;  the  Lutheran  Church 
(Atlga.  Confes.Jhss  the  same  legal 
right*  a*  the  Roman  Catholic; 
Otytu  ngio  mu  nligio ;  the  Rt- 
ttmlum  taUriaitietun ;  the  Re- 
formed Church  not  naognlied. 


1669.  -  -Disputes,  between  old  Lather- 
an*  (Qneeiolatherani)  and  Ha- 
lanehthon's  followers. 


1688-81.— Crvpto-Calrfnirt  trouble* 

in  Electoral  Baiony ;  suppression 
of  Cablrdan.  ;  execution  of  Kralla, 


1682.  -Jan.:  Protestants 
gain  right  to  worship 
outside  the  towns ; 
Francis  of  Gui.0  inaa- 


562-03.— Huguenot  wasr. 
Anth  on  y  of  Navarro  el. ; 
Francis  of  Quia*  abut 
before  Men*. 


1667-60  and  1569-70.- 


1672.— Aog.  24,  Pari* 
massacre  on  era  of  St. 
Bartholomew  ;  Colignj 
and  30,000  Huguenot* 


1674-78.— Hugoenot  w> 
Holy  League  of  t 
Guise*. 


1688.—  Henry  and  Lou  a 
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■ngland,       1M7-IB00. 
under   Bran  Tin.  t 

John  Krith,  William 


1564.— Pro/™*"  Fide*  Tri- 
dmtina:  1586,  Calechit- 
whu  /tannu  (Leonardo 
Mortal,  f*idio  IWnri, 
Mnrlo  (Mni). 


1SS4.-  Art   0/  Parila-   : 

mont  about  Royal 
■npTemacy ;  the  King 
"Um  only  aupmtue  1 
bad  oa  earth  of  th* 
Church  of  England  "  : 
■t  the  head  of  tlu 
ETuigeltoal  party, 
Tlionua        Oranmar 


BiSS,  Arohbiahop  of 
interbnryl  and 

Thomaa     Orornwell ; 
TramUtlon     of    tbo 


-Jaly  39,  Iran- 
ian tfation  ;      ro- 


OwltMi  auricular 
ODnxeaaioQ, 

TOo  Reformation  of 
Hanry  vm.  th*  act  of 
the  King,  and  meant 
only  revolt  from  tha 
medieval  ayatom, 
with  the  Ring  in  the 
plaoo  uf  the  Pope. 


1556-69,-Paal  IT.  (Caraffa) 
protoata  againat  too  Paaoa 
of  Augaburg;  laqnlaitton. 


1B69-8B.-  Pitta  IT.  (Medio!) 
mica  under  the  influonoe 
of  hit  nephew  Cardinal 
Chartsa  Borramao,  Aroh- 
biahop of  Milan,  d.  168*. 


15S4.~/iirfo»  Unraa  pn- 

hibtionm. 

1608-72.— Pro*  T,  ■  Molona 


1M7. — Bull  of  aiDommnnl- 
oation  againat  70  Angna- 
tlnlan      propoaitiona     of 


,  (aba. ... 

in  uric  Magdcbwgica  (the 
MigdubargCeuturien),  IS  *oli., 
1585-7* ;  davit  Script.  Sac, 
1567:  Qtaiix  Compondaria  im 
JV.r.,  1670,  Ota. 


ohm,  Otrhardi  a.  15*3,  at 
Qnedlinburg ;  1600,  Superin- 
tendent at  Heldburg;  101G, 
General  Superintendent  at 
Cobnrg;  1816-rf.  1637,  Prof, 
at  Jena.  Loci  Tteohoia,  1610- 
35;  Jfrott.  Sao,,  ate 


LetmAardBulitr;  WDO-d.  1618, 
Prof,  at  Wittenberg:  Com- 
Muaim  Loo.  Thtoi.  1610; 
La*  CkwaWNk  IMm.,  WIS. 


Tm  aaajtaafciaal  awMfiw  o/  0b 
JUfunxtd  Ckurek  muwriaffrr 
raayniaai. 


ObiacMnHU  aanbafc*  Oom- 
wruu;  1641,  French ;  1546, 
latin;  Calrtn. 


Scdtt.otJtA.ChMmi. 
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15eO-TB.-MK7.QnMn 
of  Scot*:  eiecuted 
1687. 


16S&  1610.— Henrr  it. 
or  Frame ;  became 
Romsr,  Catholfo, 
15B8;  murdered  by 
R»r*illeo,  WO,  Hu 
14. 


tit  LiAtrmu  On**  lam  to— 

(a)  The  Somen  Cethollc  Chnreh. 

1561— Bavaria. 

1578.  -The  AiutrUn  Dasfay  (Ru- 
dolph a.}. 

1584.— The  Bishonrice  of  WHrxbarg, 
Bemberg,   Seliburg,   Hildeeheim, 

at*. 

lSM.-Stdennark,  Qertnthie  (Fer- 
dinand D.L 

1807.— DoMuwertfc. 


(I)  The  Reformed  Chunk. 

1660.— Tb*  P»Utin»t»(  1G6S,  Hei- 
delberg Csteohbun  ( Reformed 
under   Frederick   in.;   Lntbt — 


,    1576-83;     Ro- 
■    •  "      .,  158S- 


formed  under  Frederick 

WlO.t 

1S81I.- -Bremen. 

1596.— Anhelt  (John  George, 
160S);  lepeal  of  Comirt.  BvnL 
ud  Lotbenm  Catechiim ;  1SB7- 
W38,  OalTtaiat  Article*, 


1693.-  Homy     IK 


593.  —Edict  op  N  avth: 
liberty  of  aoouience; 
right  of  pablic  woc- 
ehip ;  full  oivi)  ptiri- 


lS3S.-UIIaohe.le  take* 


Edict  of  Niirr.es. 
EccletiaMcal  riifale 
gnerutaed  to  tke  iw- 
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Church™. 


:«7.— Under  Loni  Pro- 
taclorSomsrwt;  Peter 
Martyr  Vermigli  (6. 
1500,  at  Florenoe; 
IMi  in  Btraibarg; 
d.  ]S62,  in  Zurich) 
and  Barnard  Ocbino 


The  Book  of  Hom- 


1MB.— Tin     Book    of 

Common  Prayer . 
rieed,1663. 


1B70.  -  MiaaU  Roma***. 

1672-85.  —  Gregory  zm.t 
congratulatory  letter  » 
Charles  a.  about  lfu- 
aacre  of  St.  Bartholomew ; 
Te   Dmm    at    Bom*   In 


lWS-M.-Slrtw  T.  t  Veti- 
can  Library. 

1688.— BarauW  MetL  A*- 


1583-1805.  -Clement  til 


Tna  Heidelberg;  Cateea- 
Ltm :  1503,  written  at  the  sub- 
meti.iii  of  Frederick  m.  of  the 
Palatinate  by  Zachary  Uriinna 
(from  1581  Prof,  at  Heidel- 
berg: d.  1583)  and  Caspar 
Olevianna  (Prof,  at  Heidel- 
berg; d.  1587). 


Frederick  HI.  of  the  Palatinate. 


The  Dana  o/to*  Synod  y 
Dart:  1619,  reoogniaerf  la  the 
Netherlands  Switzerland,  tbe 
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Sigiam 
Mat. 


ironed  ;  1614,  Qertfuiie  Mar- 


trroribut :  1531,  in  Lyoni : 

to  Park ;  1540,  in  Vienne  ;  . 

Christianismi  ratituUo ;  burnt  at 
Oenavi,  1568. 


buliut  Soantu:  h.  152S,  at  6 
1646,  Id  Venloe;  1647,  tray.      _ 

Switzerland,   Germany,    and  Po- 
Undji  1603  in  Zurich. 


iB«i.~jr*.*a^rtWM«. 

[166*.— Ctfdhulftt- 
||B(H  PoU,  Find  La- 
gate;  1666-68,  koody 
persecution  «  under 
Mary;  1660,  Mar.  31, 
Oranmer  bunt  at  Os- 


1669. —Jtma:    Act    «* 

Uniformity,    Uatthew 
Parker,  Arohbi»b6p  of 


1661— Jan.  8S,  t%*  H 

Artida;  CalTinirtdoe- 
trlne  of  Predestination  j 
Doctrine  of  Lord'i  Sap- 
per, OaMnkL 


1887.— Puritan,  agafnat 
Uniformity.  [Pniftao- 
lam;  Reformation  Iron 
withto  tfcrongh  the 
Chnreh  oonunnnity;  in 
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.58.  --Lord*  at  the 
I  'ongregation  ;  Pure 
.loapelj.  King  Ed- 
ward'* Prajfcr-Book. 


IBM.  —  Meeting  tt 
Eatateut  Edinburgh ; 
Seotch  (Ton/utim; 
Firat  Book  of  Disci- 
pline ;  Presbyterian 
OoTernment  by  Gen- 
eral Assemblies, 
Synods,  ud  Klrk- 
Saaaloiia ;      tinparin- 


Tht  XttAriuxd*. 

1668. -Margaret  of  Finn 
Stadtliolder  ;  Granselle, 
Bp.  of  Amu. 


1582.  —  Gonfeaio  BOgiea 
Qntdo  de  Bres,  Adrian  da 
Bavaria,  H.  Modetus,  0. 
WingBD ;  revised  by  Franda 
Junius,  167 1. 


/o»-  JTwan   ft.  1606, 
at  EmUMn;  r— 

1640,  preacher  b: 
Andrew. ;  16*7-4 
the  galleys ;  166&-uv, 
at     Frankfort     and 
Gennv. ;     16S0  -      " 
1673,  to  Bdfnbqi 


1567-71— THkt  of  Aim. 

Council  of  Blood  ;  Psr- 
Kcntlon  of  Proteatanls ; 
18,000  slain  ■  Egmout  and 


1671  —  OoBTtatla-  of  1 

Leith;  Bishops,  but 
without  episcopal 
functions ;  Tulctnia. 


Jon  Caltib:  Inatitntlo  Ba- 
ligionl*  CliristuMHB,  1636-Sfl. 
Three  edition*,  each  an  en- 
largement, 1686, 16SB  (-48-461 
1669 ;  Ommmmim  on  O.T. 
and  N.T.  from  1689  ;  Dt  ater- 

"a 


Henry  BtOUmtm  ZwlngH'a 
eesBor  in  Zarioh,  b.  160*,  at 

Bramgarten,  d.  1678,  Sept.  17 ; 
Commerjtariee  on  the  whole 
N.T. ,  1554  i  Oompaid ium  re- 
lig.  Chriitianvs ;  Hittoir*  <ta 
frmattioiudMtMgUM. 


N.T.  translation  with  annota- 
tion*, 1666;  Hittoin  Balm. 
del  rtforaaltvrt  aw  rnwmaii 
ds  FnmM,  16M. 


Rttdolvk  HotpMoa,  past- 
Zurich)  d.  1029  ;  Dt  origin*  at 
prejnat.   centre*,    *ura 
aria,  to. 


J.  E.  SoOmgw,  Profeeaw  m 
Heidelberg  and  Zurich :  4. 
1667  ;  Bid.  Med.  S.T. 
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'imlm  ftifam.  I  iffm«ini— ■ 

156#,  t*  Ltw;  1562,  hi  Zone* 
at  Itaaa,  Oca  Baari,  15T4-T8 ;. 
■t  Poind,  U7S-M:  A  ISO*.-/* 
/M  OanaCr  anafant;  Da  Sttta 
frimi  htmimii  —fi  fag  ■■- ,  UBS. 


■fltrfHk:   *>  «mm 

Una  Ctanfc  -4 
Bute;  aaefc  «-«"*»- 
tfaa  —  WfcSCtl 
camrcL    bMlWh 


(A  I*  rwJ  poroUtt  •rEflk  A*  alna  • 


1679. -Jan.  2S,  Dtneht 
Union  of  Northern  Pro- 
Ttnaa;  July  26,  Declara. 


168*.— Jnlj  10,  WUBani  of 


Zmfch;  A  lbt 


'.  Datf™,  Prof.  at  Bn-n,  -. 
«tP«ri»,lS70;  fV»tl*ro- 


1686;    Or 
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Anon,  election  of,  34. 
Absolutism,  papal.  14,  365. 

Ada  Awptdana,  33S, 

Addnn  to  Old  Nobility  of  the  German 
JVaMra,  141,  141,  242/.,  267. 

Adelmann,  Bernard,  mined  in  the 
first  Boll  against  Lather,  249  and  n. 

Adrlntlo,  the,  the  boundary  between 
Christian  mil  MotJem,  19. 

JEneaa  Sylvius,  on  the  wealth  of 
German  burgherm,  88. 

A&ioa,  North,  18  j  86. 

Against  tht  tsoterabU  Bull  of  Aidt- 
thrill,  249. 

Again*  tht  thieving,  wtrdtring 
\orda  of  PeatanU,  838. 

Agrtoola,  John,  890. 

Agrioola,  Budolph,  58. 

Agriccla,  Stephen,  358. 

Aichili,  proTost  -  msiahal  of  the 
Swabien  League,  murders  Lutheran 
pastors,  840. 

D'Ailly,  Peter,  199/.,  264. 

Alber,  Matthew,  810,  891. 

AJeander,  Jerome  (Roman  nuncio),— 
on  too  devotion  of  GermaDy  to 
Rome,  US  ;  at  the  Diet  of  Worms, 
381  /. ;  hi*  education,  283 ;  hie 
lettera  to  Borne,  262/.  ;  hi*  eatt- 
mate  of  Charle*  T„  288  ;  hla  task 
at  the  Diet  of  Worms,  288 ;  hii 
address  to  the  Diet,  370;  drafted 
the  Ban  against  Lather,  298;  259, 
387 «.,  289,  271,  275/.,  379,  382, 
388  and  «.,  285,  288,  291  *.,  293, 


Alexander  of  Hales 
319,  331/. 

Alperabaoh,  Petreioe,  88. 
AUrtedt,8S0. 


Indulgences, 


inberg, 
sdorfTl 


Mi«hdas,211».,27B,  817. 

3j*  « 


Anabaptists,  S89,  SS8 ;  and  Human* 

lata,  156. 
Andrea,  Laureutlnn,  432,  434. 


Grandmother," 
cnlt  of,  185/.,  188. 

Annaberg,  town  of,  Indulgenoe-eeller 
at,  2187 

Aimata,  13,  17,  24/.,  341,  SSL 

Anne  of  Beaojen,  23. 

Anselm  of  Lucoa,  3. 

Anthony,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  884, 
888. 

Anti-Bapibarg  feeling  In  Germany, 
850,  870,  874,  876. 

Apology  for  tht  Anotburg  Cm/tmto*, 
Tht,  887. 

AfmOti  Ormd,  88S,  468,  484. 

Apostolio  Succession,  408, 

Aquinas.    Sea  Thomat. 

Aragon,  27. 

Argyropoulos,  John,  48,  88. 

AriBtotle,  a  forerunner  of  Christ,  E6  j 
influence  on  medissval  thinking, 
449 ;  disliked  by  the  Humanists, 
67  j  disliked  by  Luther,  208,  469. 

Armstrong,  Edward,  quoted,  364*. 

Art  German,  and  popular  life,  63. 

Arthur,  Prince  of  Wales,  21. 

Artida:  tht  Twtlvt,  881/.,  818, 
817 ;  tht  Marburg,  868,  169 ;  tht 
SmOaeh,  869,  867;  tht  Sekmal- 
hold,  874,  467  n.,  468  ;  tht  Btrn, 
478. 

Artisan  life,  80/.;  arttain  capitalists 
in  England,  21. 

Artists,  German,  and  the  Reforma- 
tion, 807  ;  belonged  to  the  berghar 
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Ada  Miner,  18. 

Am,  Pn*ofVu,  130. 

Astrologista  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  129. 

Athanssius  and  Luther,  488,  470,  471 
and  ».,  478. 

Attrition,  the  doctrine  of,  201,  219, 
233/-  i  taught  by  John  of  Pali,  an 
Augnstlnian  Eremite  theologian, 
188,  199,  201. 

Auaabura.  city  of,  284,  820,  822,  868, 
Humanist  circle  of,  80/.  ; 
rmt  In,  1E2.    See  Dirt. 

Avgtburg  Confeaion  (Augiutana), 
147/.,  808,  3B6JT-,  390,  899,  403. 

Avcpburg  J"**""*,  2S8,  890  ff. 

Augtbnrg  Rcligiout  Peace,  HBSjT. ;  in- 
ternational consequences  of.  3D8n. 

Augustine,  the  papal  chum  to  uui- 
renal  supremacy  and,  8  ;  Influence 
on  medieral  theolorv,  44!) ;  din. 
liked  by  the  Humanists,  167,  186  ; 
hi*  influence  on  Luther,  203,  207, 
211,  488,  436. 
'  igustiniau  Ei 
their  theology  not  Augustine'*, 
188,  109/.,  229  i  their  chanter  at 
Heidelberg,  230 ;  moat  of  them 
accept  Luther'*  teaching,  SOS. 

Augustus,  Elector  of  Ssxonv,  896. 

Avignon,  the  Popes  at,  5. 

Babylonian  Captivity  of  the  Church, 
341/.,  288  n.,  282  n.,  806. 

Ban,  Me,  against  Luther,  297/.  See 
Warm*,  Edict  of. 

Barclay,  Alexander,  the  Ship  of  Foolt, 
17  n. 

Basel,  city  of,  810 ;  Council  of,  see 

CoMHCil*. 

Baths  in  the  Middle  Agea  served  m  • 

life-school  for  artists,  38. 
BauernmeuUr,  the,  92. 
Banna,  the  Dukes  of,  819,  S2G,  870, 

878. 
Bebel,  Hetnrioh,  67. 
Beer,  Binbecker.  277  ft.,  391, 
Beggars,  ecclesiastical,  142, 
Begging,  a  Christian  virtue,  143. 
Begomsa  and   Beguine-honsas,   110, 

143. 
Reham,  Hans  Sebaldns,  artist,  83. 
Beheim,    Hsns,    supposed    to   have 

abducted  Luther,  296. 
Belgrade.  19. 
Bernard  of  Oleirvaux,  126,  206,  209, 

433  and  «. 
Bessarion,  Cardinal,  48/. 
Bible,  translations  of  the,  into  the 


vernacular,  149/.,  174,  887,  401. 

See  Scripture. 
BiUia  Pauptrum,  117. 
Biel,  Gabriel,  56,  198,199. 
Bigamy  of  Philip  of  He~w,  880/. 
Bishops,  modes  of  electing,  8,  24. 
Black  Death,  the,  in  England,  20, 

440. 


Bologna.  University  of,  64 ;  a  great 
Lav  School,  2;  city  of,  38D. 

Bonaventura  on  Indulgences,  231, 
224. 

Boario,  Cardinal,  2. 

Books  in  the  German  language  dan 
'    the  Reformation,  800. 


19. 


Bourses,  Concordat  of,  11. 

Brsnii.  Sebastian,  author  of  JParrsn- 
tchiff,  quoted,  17  ;  on  usury,  84  : 
on  the  Mklashansen  pilgrims,  10S; 
on  the  diffusion  of  Scripture,  161 "- ; 
62,  63,  113. 

Brandenburg,  the  Elector  of,  Joachim 
I.  (1499-1535),  841  ;  Joachim  II. 
(1536-1571),  Fat  old  Interim,  877, 
888, 395, 898;  Msrgraveof,  George, 
828,  346,  862,  873;  Marpars 
of  Brandenburg- Culmbach,  Albert 
Aldbiades,  883,  893;  Albert  of 
(brother  of  Joachim  I.),  Archbishop 
of  Mainz,  see  Mainz ;  Albert  of 
(brother  of  Margrave  George),  sec- 
ularises his  principality,  becomes 
Duke  of  East  Prussia  and  a  Pro- 
testant, 826  j  province  of,  peasant* 
die  or  starvation.  111  ;  secular 
administration  of  the  Church  in 


878. 

Brethren  of  Us  Common  Lot,  the, 
51/. ;  their  relation  to  the  praying 
circles  of  the  German  Mystics.  1 54. 

Brethren,  Ms,  msdusval  svengelieal 
nonconformists,  160,  152/  ;  dis- 
tributed devotional  literature,  166. 

Brethren  of  St.  Anthony,  143. 

Brethren  of  St.  Juinti{Jaoebs-Br&u*), 
184. 

Brissmann,  John,  506. 
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894. 

Brotherhood*  in  the  fifteen  th  century, 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  18S ;  of  St. 
Anna,  the  Grandmother,  188  ;  of 
the  Eleven  Thousand  Virgins  {St. 
Umla'i  ScMfflem),  145 ;  among 
the  artisans,  140 ;  the  Holy  Brother- 
hood  (Rermandad)  of  Spain   28. 

BrDok,  Dr.  Gregory,  Chancellor  of 
Electoral  Saxony,  389 *.,  270,  £78, 
888,  866,  800. 

Brunswick,  the  city  of,  churches  In, 


Baganbagan,  John,  800. 

Butie,  papal,  tJuxrabilie  at  yrii'inie, 
6  ;  raior  JfUrmit,  5  ;  Jntsr  ettorn 
Anim,  5 ;  thU  Bull  bestowed  the 
continent  of  America  upon  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella,  6a.  ;  Unam 
Sancton,  1  *. ,  4  ;  Exv/rgt  Domine, 
th*  lint  Bull  against  Luther,  317/.: 
Dtat  Bomanunt,  the  second  Boll 
against  Lather,  367  n. 

Bmlt&iA  League,  the,  peasant  ris- 
ings under,  108/.,  110;  the  banner, 
108, 10S  ;  th*  watchword  of  revolt, 
206. 

Bnrohard,  John,  10. 

BWytrnrM,  Da*  t&ristlithe,  350. 

Burgmaiar,  Hens,  artist,  07. 

Bnigundr,  the  district  of,  21 ;  tile 
Duke  of,  ate  Chart**  the  Bold. 

Bnrkhardt,  George,  of  Spelt.  8m 
Spulaiitnt*. 

Burning  the  Pope**  Boll,  361. 

Burning  heretics,  218  j  heretical 
hooka,  250,  26a,  200. 

Btiaoh,  Hermann  von,  52,  07. 

Butzbach,  Johann  (a  wandering 
student),  66. 

Cedan,  peace-  of,  877,  870. 
Oajetan,  Thomaa  de  Vio,  Cardinal, 
282,  247.  252,  808. 


Dean  Golet,  106 ;  and  the  Auga- 
burg  Confession,  855  ;  on  the  doc- 
trine of  Scripture,  402,  465,  407  n. ; 
the  impious  mysUrie*  of  Calvin, 
808  m.  [475,  470. 

Oampeggio,  Lorenzo,  papal  nuncio, 
184,  822,  801,  870. 

Canon  Law,  baaed  on 
•f  Gratiau,  1 


CapiW,  Wolfgang,  800. 

Cappel.  battle  of  (ZwlngU  alain),  874. 

Caraoololi,  Marino,  papal  nuncio, 
202,  207. 

Oarlstadt,  Andrew  Bodenitein  of, 
211m.,  287,  240,  808;  and  thi 
Wittenb*rg,'tnmult,"811/.;  die- 
peniea  the  Lord's  Supper  in  evan- 

Slical  fashion,  818 {  rosponaibls 
:  the  "  Wittenberg  Ordinama" 
814,  810,  820,  887  ;  on  the  Lord'* 
Supper,  860,  of.  818  ;  in  Denmark, 
41 B. 

Castile,  consolidation  of,  27/. 

Catalonia,  27. 

Catechism  of  Dietrich  Kolde,  120. 

Catechism  of  the  Brethren,  166. 

Catechisms  of  the  Reformation : 
Luther's  Small  Cateehism,  408, 
472 ;  adopted  In  Denmark,  421  ; 
Luther's  Large  Catechism,  472; 
the  Heidelberg,  477,  470. 

Caiholie  Chunk,  term  not  conceded 
to  Romanists,  404. 

Celibacy  of  the  clergy,  812,  843. 

Celtos,  Conrad,  Humanist,  6? ;  on 
the  diffusion  of  Scripture,  151. 

Chancery,  rule*  of  the  Roman  (con- 
tain list*  of  price*  of  benefices), 
10. 

Charitable  foundations  placed  nndef 
lay  management  148. 

Charity  in  the  Middle  Ages,  141/. 

Charles  v.,  Emperor,  87,  184,  884, 
841;  elected  to  the  Empire,  40; 
crowned  at  Aacben,  282 ;  held  his 
first  Diet  at  Worms,  262/  ;  the 
Teal  antagonist  of  Luther,  284  ;  a 
good  child,  208 ;  his  confession  of 
faith,  204/.,  208/.;  his  concep- 
tion of  the  Church,  266  ;  differ- 
ences between  himself  and  the 
Diet  about  Luther,  207*.,  270/, 
272,  270/  ;  asks  for  Lnthei'i 
condemnation,  203 ;  regrets  that 
he  did  not  born  Luther,  206 ;  his 
views  of  the  religious  question  in 
Germany,  860,  880 ;  at  the  Diet  of 
Augsburg  (1630),  S5D/. ;  rraolres 
to  crush  the  Reformation  by  force, 
860 ;  finds  it  difficult  to  do  ao, 
870 ;  his  idea  of  a  true  reforma- 
tion, 875 1  conquers  the  Duke  of 
Oleves,  382 ;  makes  peace  with 
France,  888;  forces  the  Pope  to 
oonvoke  a  Council,  888 1   defeats 

~  ~v>< 


hit  reHgtom  compromise,  the 
Aug&urg  Interim,  890  ;  forced  to 
11m  from  Germany,  IBS ;  abdicates, 
896. 

Charles  VI.  of  France,  23. 

Chariot  til  of  France,  33. 

Charles  Tin.  of  Franc*,  38. 

Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy 
23,  87,  »8/.,  109. 

CKteie-Kunlen,  148/.,  803. 

Chieregati,  Frananoo,  Papal  Nuncio, 
821. 

Christ,  thb  Pxbso*  or.  Lather 
adopted  the  doctrinal  definitiomi 
of  the  old  Catholio  Church,  468, 
470,  473/.  ;  did  not  like  the  ter- 
minology, 471  ;  the  two  Natures 
ltl,  174  ;  Luther  pot  new  meaning 
into  the  old  definition*,  473,  474  ; 
with  the  Reformers,  Chriat  fill*  the 
whole  *phere  of  God,  480,  472/, 
478, 480 1  He  i*  the  tmiy  Mediator, 
470  ;  He  ii  the  efficacy  and  the 
virtue  in  the  sacraments,  478; 
Hi*  divinity  to  be  manned  from 
His  work,  476  ;  a  pert  of  the  re- 
ligion* experience,  474/.,  478. 

Christian  II.,  King  of  Denmark,  418. 

Christian  III.,  King  of  Denmark,  430. 

Christendom,  small  extant  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  IS/. 

Christianity,  the  inm  of,  480 ;  how 
to  express,  it,  481. 

Christopher  of  Utenheim,  Bishop  of 
Basal;  267. 

Ohrysolorea,  Manuel,  47. 

Church  or  Chbist,  doctrine  qf  the, 
a  doable   fellowship,   480 ;   three 
conceptions  of,   in   the   mediawel 
Church,  481,  483 ;  and  priesthood 
with    the     sacraments,    482,    of. 
438/. ;     Luther's    difficulties    in 
conceiving  a,  483 ;    his  final  con- 
ception of,  484  ;  both  Visible  and 
Invisible,  485 ;   made  Visible  by 
the  proclamation  of  the  Word  and 
the  manifestation  of  Faith,  186/-  i 
ministry  in  the,  486. 
Medieval,  If,  31. 
The  Pop*'*  Bmm,  II,  194,  206, 
236,  483. 
States  of  the,  32/. 
A  national  German,  8ft,  824. 

Churches  (buildings),  Innumerable  in 
Germany,  115;  full  of  treasures, 
118. 

OHtrwnue,  Luthirad'  Tirbi- 
torial,  848,  887;  principles  ac- 
cording to  which  they  were  organ- 


bed,  400/.  ;  duties  belonging  tl 
the  Christian  fellowship,  401 
attempted  organisations  before 


rata'  War,  401/ ;  Saxon  Visita- 
tions, 405/.  ;  Coaiitiorial  Otmrtt, 
410,  412,  413,  (16  ;  oonlswastfatl 
circla,  411 ;  3vperint**de*ts,  404, 
411 ;  Synodt,  418. 

Oivitas  Dei  of  Augustine,  2/ 

Claims  of  the  Medueral  Papacy,  1/. 

Clergy  and  laity,  243,  448/. 

Cleves,  Duke  of,  882. 

Cobnrg,  Lather  at,  869. 

Cochlaiua,  Johannes,  H.C.  theologhsl 
(t  1562),  186,  363. 

Colet,  John,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  33, 
163/.  j  travels  in  Italy,  164 ; 
lectures  at  Oxford  on  St  Paul's 
Epistles,  164,  309;  rejected  the 
allegorical  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture, 165 ;  sermon  before  Convoca- 
tion,  106/  ;    hi*  ides,  of  ■   true 


DionysiuB  the  Areopagita,  169; 
hit  view*  on  the  priesthood  and 
the  sacraments,  170/ 

Collin,  Rudolph  (at  the  Marburg 
Colloquy),  863. 

Cologne,  the  city  of,  its  churohes 
and  ecclesiastical  buildings,  116; 
Luther**  books  burnt  at,  369. 

Colnmbns,  Christopher,  86. 

Ctmeord,  the  WiUmtbtrg,  877. 

Concordats,  11,  24. 

Concubinage  of  priests,  246. 

Confession,  auricular,  313,  330. 

Cimfsttirrm  of  the  Reformation, 
Confeasio  Augustan*  (1680)  or 
Augsburg  Confession,  864/.,  436, 
467*.,  483,  476 ;  adopted  in  Den- 
mark, 420 ;  Confession  Tetrapoli- 
tana  (1680),  368 ;  Zurich  Articles 
(1628),  468*.;  Soot*  Ooufeesiost 
(1660),  406,  468*.,  477.  478,  480; 
First  Helvetia  Confession  (1536), 
467*.,  479;  Geneva  Confession 
(1636),  468*. ;  Second  Helvetia 
Confession  (1682),  488*.,  477, 
479;  French  Confession  (1688), 
488.479;  tolgic  Confession  (1661), 
488*.;  Netherlands  Confession 
(1666),  477;  the  Instruction  of 
Bam  (1683),  478  ;  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  (1663,  1671),  468*.,  479 ; 
Formula.  Oonoordiss,  425. 

Vanfraternititt.     See  BntXtrkm-' 

GmtMoHal  Own,  media™),  41- 


their  beghnringii,  410  ;  of  Witten- 
berg, 413-415. 

Consolidation,  the  politic*!  idea  of 
the  Renaissance,  IS,  48. 

Constance,  the  city,  800,  848,  8P8  ; 
Council  of.     Sea  Council. 

Constantinople,  19. 

Conttiivtiona  johannina,  B. 

Continuity  of  the  religious  life  during 
the  Reformation  period,  122. 

GmMMo,  201,  222/ 

Copernicus,  42. 

Cordus,  Curicins,  Humanist,  SEE. 

Corpu*  Chruti  Procarinu,  110,  862. 
.  Gotta,  Fran,  IBS,  427. 

Council,  a  Qeseual,  the  Mat  of 
authority  111  the  Church,  205 ; 
demanded,  842  ;  Charles  ».  resolves 
upon  a,  872,  888;  of  Basel,  8,  28, 
140,264,259;  of  Constance,  36, 
140,  226,  254,  250,  268,  290 ;  of 
Trent,  148,  225,  383,  455. 

Council,  a  German,  821,  828/.,  87B. 

Cradle  hymn,  a,  121. 

Cranach,  Loose,  88,  80S,  880. 

Cromwell,  Thomas,  874. 

Grotni  Rnbeanui  (Johann  Jaeger  of 
Dornheim),  a  Humanist,  68,  76, 
266. 

Cujut  rtgio  ejus  rtligio,  807. 

Cup,  On,  for  the  laity,  848,  4S7. 

Curia,  the  Roman,  the  universal 
court  ot  ecclesiastical  appeal,  14/.; 
sale  of  offices  in,  IS ;  counted  on 
the  devotion  of  the  Germans,  116; 
215,  2SE,  265/,  821,  832  n. 

Cusauun,  Cardinal  Nicholas,  67/ 

Cuspiniaii  of  Vienna,  Luther  writes 
to  him  from  Worms,  288. 

Dalmatie,  10. 

Dante  and  the  Renaissance,  47. 

Dentzig,  churches,  in,  110. 

fitert&alt,  forged,  2 ;  Lather  studies 
the,  285. 

Decrttum  or  Grstian,  2,  44. 

Denmark,  Reformation  in,  888,  418, 
420. 

Denadedit,  a  canonist,  2. 

DtuMehe  Thtttogit,  165. 

Derenter,  the  school  at,  6],  64. 

Devotional  literature  circulated  by 
the  Brtthren,  156. 

Diet,  the  feudal  Council  of  the 
German  Empire,  of  Worms  (1521), 
282/.,  267,  278,  284/.,  208/., 
804,  841 ;  of  Number?  (1522-23), 
821,  408 ;  of  Speyer  (1524),  824, 
'"*      ■'   '      -"— *(1526),  84»;of 


Speyer  (ISM).  »«.  MS,  408,  404, 
416 ;  of  Speyer  (1G2B),  845,  SB6 ; 
of  Augsburg  (1630),  860,  868/  ; 
of  Numbers  (1582),    874/.;    of 


Augiburg(lSS6),  895/ 

Dionysius  the  Areopegita,  id*. 

Ditpensnivmi,  fees  for,  18,  882  *. 

Disputations,  university,  811/ 

Dominican  Older,  70,  187,  806,  891. 

Dominicans  demand  the  destruction 
of  Hebrew  literature,  70/ 

Donation  of  CtBUtantilU,  49, 

DormiMCure,  117. 

Dringenberg,  Ludwlg,  52. 

Drinking  habits  of  the  Gennuu, 
87/ 

Dunlield,  disputed  succession  in  the 
See  of,  10. 

Durer,  Albert,  81,  02,  88,  88,  SO ; 
appeals  to  Erasmus,  188 ;  OB 
Luther's  piety,  101  ;  his  admira- 
tion for  Luther,  258 ;  grief  at 
report  of  Luther's  death,  2S6. 

Eberlin  of  Gnuiberg,  John,  con- 
troversial writer,  804  f.,  810. 

Ebernberg,  the,  oastle  of  Francis  v., 
Sickingen,  262,  273. 

Eedut  dcdolalui,  240*. 

Eck,  John,  Official  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Trier,  278,  280,  281.  283,  286, 
200. 

Eok,  John  Hayr  of,  professor  at 
Ingolstadt,  286/,  247,  803,  368. 

Economic  changes  at  the  close  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  48,  80/,  108/ 

Egypt,  18. 

Ehreuberg,  the  Pass  of,  893. 

Eisenach,  103,  198, 

Eisleben,  108,  386. 

Electors,  the  German,  3E,  270 ; 
accustomed  to  exercise  the  j'iui 
tpiicepaU,  140. 

Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England,  On., 


Emmerich,  school  at,  52. 
Eraser,  Jerome,  186,  837- 
Emperor,  the  Vicar  of  God,  81. 
Empire,   German,   elective,  88  j  St- 

tempts    to     Irarae     a     Common 

Council    (RtidvmgimtiU),     80/  ; 

of  the,  86. 

,  oonsolid 
Lore,  7,  20. 
Eoban    of   Hesse    (Helltat   Koosmh 

He-u.,,66,26*. 


Episcopate  weakened  by  the  Papacy, 
1*. 

Epidolm  •ieMUvrwe*  vtrorum,  67, 
12/.,  74. 

Rratmiei,  355, 

Erasmus,  52,  67,  71,  74,  168,  1M, 
171,  288*.,  an,  288.  288;  a 
typW  Christian  Humsnist,  172 1 
ridt  to  England,  173,  177 ;  hit 
oouobuUou  of*  reformation,  172jT. ; 
his  farittum  PKHotophy,  178 1 
d«ab*  for  the  Scriptures  to  the 
"         "    j  SmuU    ~ 


,180, 


l  111  aid  of 

tion,  178 ;  on  uint  worih 

on  the  monastic  lift,  180/,  i 

of  Lather,  186,  258,  SOI. 
Erfurt,    University  of,   50,    84 ;   ita 

foundation,  106 ;  theology,  108. 
£r/urf  Turn.*,  (A*.  80S. 
Erie,  King  of  Donmark,  417. 
Roangtlual  Brotherhood,  829,  8S4. 
"*    uinljoal  lib  at  tb 
iddle  Ages,  12*. 


Fsgius,  Paul,  801. 

Faith,  the  religious  faculty  which 
throws  itMir  upon  God,  420,  488, 
4BS,  46S ;  an  sotive  and  living 
thing,  481 ;  reata  on  the  biatorio 
Christ,  448;  good  works  are  the 
sign  of,  4S1 ;  i»  the  gift  of  God, 
420,  480 1  depends  on  promise, 
441,  400 ;  enables  us  to  see  the 


IBB ;  the  oonneptiona  of  Faith  and 
of  Scripture  always  oomtpond, 
481 ;  It  needed  to  apprehend  in- 
fallibility, 484,  465, 4S8  ;  creates  a 
natural  unity  in  Soriptun  '" 
458;   two   kinds   of,    420, 


opinio,   120; 


it  in  the  SohoUttie 


Theology.  480.    See  JmtifaUie*. 
Family  religion  at  tho  oIom  of  tho 

Middle  Ages,  131/. 
Famine  yean  in  Germany,  110/. 
FottnotittpUU,  54,  80. 
Ferdinand  of  Aregon,  5,  0,  37,  90, 


Ferdinand  of  Austris,  278,  110,  SB, 

842,  860,  804. 
Festival*,  Church,  110/.,  141,  240, 
Feudalism  in  England,  20. 
Fire  Nations,  tho,  10/. 
Fire  powan  of  Italy,  81/. 
Florenoe,  82/. 

Florentint  Badewynsohn,  SI. 
Folk-toagi  of  Germany,  07,  80,  04, 

89,1081 
Po*daeod*i  Todndn  at  Venice,  St. 
Forort  lewt,  tererity  of,  108. 
Forgeries,  papal,  2,  386. 
Francs,  7,  18,  IB,  30,  22/.,  SI  j  not 

a  oompaot  nation,  25  ;  trade  in,  24. 
Fraud*  of  Assiai,  135,  143,  158,  30S, 

4SS.4S0. 
Francis  i.  of  trance,  35,  184,    385, 

843,845. 
Frank,  Sebastian,  bit  nhroniol  a,  107. 
Frankfurfcoii  the-Hain,  40,  87. 
Frederick,    Elector  of  Saxony.    Sea 

Frederick  Ui.,  Emperor,  87. 

Frederick  of  Schlaawig-HeUaJn, 
King  of  Denmark,  418. 

Free  Noble*  of  Germany,  85. 

Fnmilaberg,  GeneraJ,  278. 

friend*  of  God  (QoiittfrtmUti),  SI, 
154. 

Frigida  opinio,  439. 

Frits,  Jos,  f-nmVrnf  Bat  ffwnifawali 
League,  104,  185. 

Froben,  the  Basel  printer ;  printed 
Luther's  works,  360;  printed  the 
copiee  of  Lnther'a  wiirka  produced 
at  the  Diet  of  Worms,  381  w. 

Frotoher,  M.  SobertUo,  at  tike  Un- 
rig Disputation,  287,  388. 

Fnggsr,    the,   family,   84,   Ml ;  in 

don  of  mines,  80. 

lonestery  of,  40,  76. 

Gaiameyer,  HkhaeL  leader  n  the 
Peasants'  War,  880. 

Galileo,  43. 

Qaeeofgne,  George,  11. 

Geiler  of  Keysersberg,  58,  60,  118, 
184,  810. 

G  eographical  diacorories,  it,  84/. 

George  of  Trebiiond,  47/ 

George,  Duke  of  Saxony.  8se.8nrsa|. 

Genii  an  y ,  politioal  condition  at  the 
close  or  the  Middle  Ana,  80; 
divided  condition  and  desire  for 
unity ,  86 ;  attempts  at  unity, 
86/;  connections  with  Italy,  50  ; 


3,  Google 


fan  fa,  US/. ;  grlovanoe*  against 
Boms,  2SS,  348,  316,  370,  388, 
131,843;  divided  into  twoseperate 
camps,  888 ;  a  national  Church 
for,  834,  S8S  ;  831,  838/.,  879. 

Genoa,  Jean,  Lnthers  debt  to,  SM 
and  *.,  254. 

OUd*  in  medieval  towns,  48,  8L 

Ginoochino  di  Fiore,  47,  158. 

Olapion,  Jean,  confessor  to  Churls!  Y., 
266  n.,  378,  386. 

6Bnm  Mrifaarfa,  203. 

Go&fen  Sam,  (As,  384,  360. 

Goalar,  874. 

Qo>,*l,  ffts  LUtU,  IBS. 

Goths,  858, 

Qottufttuadi,  fil,  154. 

Gottingen,  374. 

OnsoU  stagM,  48. 

Gran  in  Hungary,  8. 

Granada,  27,  39. 

Gratian  s  Aerate**,  3,  44, 

Gratiua,  Ortuin,  67. 

Oraubimd,  Iht,  86. 

Greece,  19. 

Greek,  tho  knowledge  of  Greek  In 
the  Middle  Am,  46  j  spoken  In 
Sioily  and  Calabria,  46 ;  printing 
press  in  Paris,  28. 

Greek*,  learned,  in  Italy,  47. 

Gregory.     See  Papn. 

Gregory  of  Paris,  a, 

Grimms,  town  in  1 
201,  205,  816,  818. 

Oronyn,  22,  164. 

Groot,  Gerard,  61, 

Gmnbaob,  Argula,  a  learned  Lutheran 
lady,  807. 

Groniger,  a  8trsjabnrg  publisher, 
800. 

Gurfe  and  fodlit  Bailaitu,  Hit,  138  a. 

GaelderUnd,  883. 

Gustaf  Ericsson,  King  of  Sweden, 
431 1  adopts  the  Reformation,  433/. 


Hamburg,  874. 

EautieaUe  L*agu$,  83/ 

Hapebnrg,    Hon**  of,    86,  87,    845, 

860,  869,  870,  876,  898. 
Hebrew,  the  study  of,  88. 
Hebrew  book*  to  be  destroyed,  69/, 
Hedio,  Caspar,  868. 
Hegsnan,  Conference  at,  879. 
Begin*,  Alexander,  63,  64. 
Heilbronn,  847. 
Held,  Chancellor,  879. 
Hrtdfafj  Michael,  890. 


nonfat,* 


SIS 

Henrique,  Don,  rfPersnpl,  14. 

Henry  it.  of  Castile,  38. 

Henry  yil,  King  of  England,  20/. 

Henry  Tin.,  King  of  England,  31/., 
26, 184, 834, 878,  888  j  on  Luther's 
condemnation,  298  j  order*  Lu- 
ther's books  to  be  burnt,  299. 

Henry,  Dnke  of  Saxony.  Bee  Sammy. 

Etrmomdod,  (hi,  In  Spain,  38/, 

Hirrtdag,  419. 


169. 

Hot  at  Ootptu  Vsww,  858, 
Hochstratten,  Jacob,  70/. 
Hohanstanlen  Emperors,  the,  1. 
Holbein,    Hans,   artiet,    portrait    of 

Erasmus,  177  ;  67,  63. 
Holy  days,  eonlesiasttcnl,  111,  348, 

Holy  Soman  Empire,  SI/, 

Homberg,  Synod  at,  416. 

Homtxmtviu,  word  not  lfkod  by 
Lather,  471. 

Homes,  Christopher,  theory  of  tho 
Lord's  Supper,  855. 

Humanists,  the  Christian,  168^.  ; 
weakness  of  their  position,  186 JT. , 
299 ;  their  ideas  of  a  reformation, 
190. 

Humanists  fn  France,  28. 

Humanists,  German,  89,  57 1  called 
Poet*  or  Orators,  64  j  hatred  of 
Aristotle,  67  ;  band  together  to 
defend Bauohltn,  68, 71/.;  societies 
of,  in  German  cities,  SO/,  j  write 
In  praise  of  St.  Anna,  186 1  in  the 
German  universities,  68/.,  186 ; 
religious  eclecticism,  among,  65 ; 
with  Luther  after  the  Leipzig  Dis- 
putation, 289,  254/. ;  disliked 
Angnstinian  theology,  826 ;  how 
far  responsible  for  the  I 


Humanists,  Italian,  33,  115  (  rela- 
tions with  Savonarola,  160. 

Hundred  Years'  War,  22. 

Hueeitc  propaganda,  98,  196,  388, 
809,826. 

Hutten,  Ulrioh  ».,  69,  67,  267  »., 
369,  278,  284 ;  youth  and  educa- 
tion, 76/. ;  passion  for  German 
unity,  76 ;  admiration  for  Luther, 
77  ;  at  the  Eberaberg,  362. 

Hymns,  evangelical,  in  the  Medieval 
Church,  121/.,  126)  Reformation 
ooUeotJons  of,  887,  402  j  In  praise 
of    the  Blessed  VirRiu,    IWj  of 
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Image*  in  churches,  812. 

ImmaatlaU  Otmcntitn,  tht,  IBS,  IIS. 

Imperialism,  isteUaotuaL  168, 

Jndttt  afmrgatariu*,  185. 

In  <Mcij*bUo,  122/. 

indulgence,  en,  for  the  Niklsahanaen 
chip*],  100 ;  for  the  church  of  All 
flalnta  lit  Wittenberg,  130  ;  for  a 
bridge  «t  Torgau,  269. 

Indulgence  money  went  to  found 
,t  Wittenberg  Unwersity,  200  ;  hed 
the  effect  of  u  endowment,  224 ; 
24B,  269. 

Indulgence-eellert,  21S,  138. 

Indulgence*,  helped  to  create  a  capi- 
talist class,  83 ;    fostered  pilgrim- 


223;  did  thajgWe  » 

mill,  225  ;  248,  80S. 
Industry  and  trade  In  Franco,   26  ; 

in    England,    21 1    in    Germany, 

81/. 
Innsbruck,  881. 
Inquisition    in    Spain,   29/.,    S66, 

267  n. 
Instmrtitm,    the,    of    Frederick    of 

Saxony,  S16. 
Indruetttm  of  the  Synod  at  Bern, 


478. 
InSrut 


i   drafted    by    the    Saxon 

Visitors,  410. 
Inmrreutione,  in    England,   20,   21 ; 

in  France,  23  ;  in  Spain,  28,  80. 
Interdict,  489/. 
Intaraat  on  money,  84. 
ItUtrim,   tfu,   AMffibura,  SM/.,  the 

leipwig,  801  n. 
Inltrim,  Fat  Old,  3S8. 
Isabella  of  Cestila,  6,  27/. 
Isidorlan  (peendo-)  Decretals,  S. 


'i 


847. 
political  rendition  of,   82/., 


Jaixfo-BrQ&tr,  184. 
"  leger  of  Dornhsim, 

Eubeanns),  66,  78,  286. 
Jak  Upland,  802. 
Jama*  IT.  of  Scotland,  21. 
Jesus  the  Judge,  not  the 

184.     SeeCSrieC 
leva,  In  Spain,  29 ;  pereeonted,  69  ; 

their  Utaiatare  to  b*  destroyed, 

70/.  *^ 

John,  Hector  of  Saxony.  BmBmtrmy. 


John  Frederick,  Hector  of  Saxony. 


linrnn). 


Joe*  Frib,  leader  In  the  Bundachnh 
League,  10*.  186. 

Jwdw  Ownr,  297,  817. 

Jarlaprudenoe  of  the  Banalaennos,  44. 

Jurists,  French,  of  th*  Renaissanoe, 
26. 

•Am  tpitcmaU,  aierdacd  by  secular 
rulers  in  the  fifteenth  oentury, 
140/.,  147,  412  j  Ilea  in  th*  Chria 
-  tlan  magiitraoy,  401,  412,  418. 

JuaTOTIOATIOK  ai  FAITH,  a  diTino 
not  and  therefore  eentinuoua,  447 ; 
eomeponda  to  the  absolution  by 
the  priest,  448 ;  word  used  with 
different  meanings,  4(8 ;  mediatral 
theory  of,  depends  on  initial  grace, 
460 1  la  seen  In  tho  action  of 
the  sacraments,  and  eepeoially  in 
penance,  460 ;  Reformation  dec- 
trine  of,  447,  461 ;  Chemniti  on 
the,  461 ;  reformation  and  uiedi- 
ajral  theories  contrasted,  462. 

Jnatinian,  Code  of,  44 ;  SM.  * 

Jtitcrbogk,  314. 

Kalandi,  the,  148. 
Kampen,  Stephen,  80S. 
Karban,  Vlotor  v.,  70. 
EanBuux,  802. 
Katharine  or  Aragon,  21. 
Eempton,  Abboy  lands  of,  102,  108. 
K  easier,  Johann,  of  St  Gallon,  817. 
Knight  ef  Christ  (Braamna),  801. 
Knox,  John,  849. 

Koburgers,  the,  printer!  in  Augs- 
burg, 161,  IBS. 

Lachmann,  Johann,  810. 
Laoordair*    on    Proteatant    idea    *f 

Scripture,  4G7. 
Laity  and  clergy,  248,  448. 
Lambert,  Francis,  887*,,  416. 
Ludsknechtn,    40,    77,    108,    109, 

HO* 
Latin,  In  the  Kiddle  Ages,  48,  61 ; 


878/., 

Leagu*.  th*  Svabann,  838,  880,  884. 
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Leagues  of  Protestants  In  Germany, 

826,  847,  860,  878. 
Leagues  of  Roinimists  in  Germany, 

834,  826,  841. 
Learning,   tht    New,  22,   76,   159, 

166  ;  in  France,  28  ;  In  Germany, 
SO,  67,  67,  08  i  how  used  by 
Enmnu,  178. 

Ltipxig,  Tht  Ditputation  at,  61,  77, 
386/.,  362,  276,  826,  886;  be- 
ginning of  historical  criticism  of 
Institutions,  239;  made  the  Ger- 
man Humanists  rapport  Lnther, 
tH. 

Ltitnig  (MtMMi,  401. 

Leitzkan,  Lnther  it,  166,  218. 

Leo  Alberti,  architect,  49. 

Leon,  27. 

Htxrty  cf  m  OhritHan  Mam,  1S2, 
840/ 

Libraries,  the  Vatican,  49  ;  of  San 
Msrou,  Florence,  49  ;  of  Cardinal 
Ousanns,  68;  ofapariaL priest, 409. 

Linden,  846,  868. 

Link,  Wtnceslaa,  of  Hurnberg,  266. 

Literature.    See  Popular  LiUraiurt. 

jMtaiU,  202. 

Lollards,  97,  171,  802. 

Loriti,  Hdnrioh  (Qlanannj),  87. 

Louis  H.  of  France,  28,  26. 

Lou  vain,  186. 

Lund,  Archbishop  of,  879. 

Ltneberg,  Dukes  of,  841,  846,  862, 
388,  878,  888. 

Lnther,  Bans,  IBS. 

Lather,  Magdalene,  869. 

Lnther,  Mergarethe,  198. 

Lnther,  Martin,  on  tmndWhg  atet- 
dttdt,  64;  on  John  Weasel,  68; 
the  society  to  which  he  spoke,  113  ; 
oritiaiBB  of  prevalent  preaching, 
118 ;  fondness  for  St.  Anna,  136 ; 
on  Brotherhood*,  146  ;  on  begging, 
1*8 1  debt  to  the  Mystics,  166; 
religions  atmosphere  in  which  he 
was  reared,  1 67  ;  and  Savonarola, 

168 ;  and  Dean  Colat,  186,  170 ; 

and  Erasmus,  167,  176/.,  170; 
why  ha  succeeded  as  a  Reformer, 
189/.  i  ■>>  embodiment  of  personal 
piety,  191  ;  nil  slow  advance,  192  ; 
embodied  the  Re  fori  nation,  198; 
yonth  and  education,  198/. ;  a 
ftor  SAolar,  196 ;  at  Erfurt  Uni- 
vertdty,  196/  ;  influenced  by  pic- 
tures, 198  ;  in  the  oonrent,  199/., 
428/.  ;  hit  teachers  in  theology, 
199/,  223;  conversion,  208;  at 
Wittenberg,  906/  ;  sent  to  Some, 


207 ;  early  leottn-ea  on  theology, 
208 ;  teaches  Aristotle's  Dialectic, 
206 ;  becomes  a  great  prtech«r, 
207,  212  ;  issues  hit  Thmtt,  216  J. ; 
hie  BaoltUiotu*.  280/;  summoned 
to  Borne,  232 ;  appeals  before 
Cardinal  Cajetin,  232;  interview 
with  Miltiti,  236 ;  at  the  Leipdg 
Disputation,  238/ ;  bunt  the 
Pope's  Boll,  260  /.  i  the  * 


Spanish,  269,  888 ; 
writings  In  Oraat  Britain,  888; 
writings  burnt  in  the  Netherlands, 
271,  and  at  Cologne,  269;  at 
Oppenheim,  271 ;  at  Worms, 
276/  ;  first  appearance  before  the 
Diet  of  Worms,  278 1  description 
of  hit  person,  279/  i  second  ap- 
pearanot  before  the  Diet,  284/.; 
rumours  that  he  would  recant, 
286;  attitude  In  speaking,  388; 
last  words  at  tht  Diet,  291  %.; 
last  noma  in  the  Diet,  291/;  oon- 
ferenoes  after  the  Diet,  294 ;  report 
that  he  had  been  murdered,  896  ; 
Ban  against,  297/  ;  in  the  Wart- 
burg,  2S7  ;  the  hero  of  the  popular 
literature,  801;  his  teaching  spreads, 
806/.,  822;  back  in  Wittenberg, 
816/.;  hopes  of  a  National  Chnron 
of  Germany,  826  j  how  far  n 


888  ;  and  Zwinjrli,  847/.  ;  at  Mar- 
bnrg,  862/  ;  his  doctrine  of  tht 
Sacrament  of  the  Supper,  867;  his 
letters  from  Cobnrg,  869  ;  declared 
that  tht  Turks  must  be  driven 
back,  874 ;  his  idea  of  a  reforma- 
tion, 276 ;  and  the  bigamy  of 
Philip  of  Hesse,  880;  his  death, 
884/  ;  ideas  of  ecclesiastical 
organisation,  400/.  ;  suggested  did 
not  prescribe,  402 ;  proposed  the 
visitations,  406/. ;  preface  to  the 
Small  Catechism,  408;  influence 
in  Denmark,  419  ;  in  Sweden,  422, 
424  ;  hit  Reformation  based  not  on 
doctrine,  but  on  religious  expert 
ence,  426/.  ;  on  the  two  kinds  ol 
faith,  429,  480/,  446 ;  at  Zlaatl, 
486  ;  on  the  priesthood  of  believers, 
440;  on  clergy  and  laity,  240, 
441;  on  Simpl*  Starlm  in  the 
Bible,    460;    and    the   SpUU   of 


3,  Google 


llachianlli    an    tbt    condition    or 

Italy,  81. 
Magdeburg,  school  at,  58  ;  Ordhtamct, 

401  ;  beginning  of  the  Reformation 

in,  807  ;  19*,  168,  S8<. 
Msgistry,  the  Christian,  possess  the 

Jul  s/*xvpaU,  147,  401. 
Maid  nil*  It*  Aerates,  Thtrtweua, 

818. 
Mains,   Albert,   Arohbi«hop  of,  187, 

218,  229,  270,  288,  390,  »S,  884, 

841,  878. 
Ibmfald,  Oounbi  of,  193,  29B,  811, 

878,  385,  888. 
Hansfeld,  district  of,  198,  198. 
Manuel,  Juan,  Spanish   Msbasjador 

et  Borne,  265,  272. 
Marburg  Article*,  858. 
Marburg  Colloquy,  852/. 
Margaret  Tudor,  21. 
Margaret  of  York,  DoohaM  of  Bur- 
gundy, 21. 
Mariolalry.  135. 
Marlianus,  Bishop  of  Puy,  185, 
Marrani,  269. 

Marriage  of  ooeleafestics,  848. 
MardgUo  Fiduo,  18,  168;  a  disciple 

of  Savonarola,  ISO. 
Mirtiniani,  255. 
Mary  of  Burgundy,  87. 
Mam,  At,    propitiatory  sacrifice  in 

the,  812,  354. 
Mculeningtrt,  the,  and  the  Reforma- 
tion, 310. 
Matthiai  Corvinos.  5,  9. 
Maurice  of  Saiony,  882,  884  and  n., 

889,  S9S,  8B4. 


89,  67,  184 ;  death,  40,  261  ;   in 

i'olk-eone,  67  ;  and  the  Swiss,  111  ; 

and  the  Lauds  It  nechta,  40,  HOn. 
tfedissval  Church,  straggle  with  the 

Empire,  1/. 
Mediasral  Empire,  SO/. 
Mediaeval  learning,  55/. 
Medioi,  the,  mien  in  Florence,  82  ; 

Lorenzo    de,    49 ;    relations    with 

Savonarola,  16'i 
MidtifntctM*,  12/. 
Melanchthon,  156,  273,  80S,  818  /., 

818,850,853,354,860,402. 
Memmingen,  883/,  887,  844,  861, 


Middle  oi       _ 
Milan,  32/. 

Miltiti,  Charles  v.,  234. 

MiukwiU,  Hans  Ton,  277. 

Mirabilia  Soma,  131. 

Miraole  Plays,  119. 

Modrus  in  Hungary,  9. 

Moldavia,  19. 

Monasteries  under  secular  control  In 

Switzerland,  840. 
Monastic    life,     Erasmus    on     the, 

130/.  I    Luther    on    the,     211; 

Kberlin  on  the,   304. 
Money  emotions  by  the  Papacy,  11, 

244/.,  238,  804. 
Monks  join  the  Lutheran  moremont, 

805/ 
Monte  Cassino,  the  Abbey  of,  48. 
Morals,  clerical,  at  the  close  of  ths 

MiddleAgaa,  187/.,  ISO,  248. 
More,  Sir  Thomas,  178,  1S8,  828. 
Moeellanua,    Peter,  at    the    Leipzig 

Disputation,  237/. 
Moslems,  18/.,  20. 
Mnhlberg,  battle  of,  889. 
MuMhsusen,  battle  or,  880,  884. 
Municipal    interference    in    ecolesi- 

astical  affairs,  141,  414. 
Monitor,  Sebastian,  obronieler,  170. 
Monster,  town  on  the  Ems,  62. 
Miinier,  Thomas,  people'*  priest  al 

Zwiokau,  814,  880,  884,  886. 
Murad  I.,  19. 
Munnelliua,  Johann,  62. 
Horner,  Thomas,  186,  80S. 
Mnsculns,  Wolfgang,  89L 
Mwianic  Hod,  68. 
Mutiani.s  (Mut,  Mutti,  Mudt,  Xntta), 

Conrad,  62,  34,  185,  255. 
Myoonias    (Mecum),    Frederick,    on 

family  religion,  124,  127,  154  ;  on 

the  Indulgence-seller,  218  ;  on  the 

Thetu,  280 ;  at  Worms,  289  *. ; 

805,  809,  858. 
Mystics,  prayer  circles  among  the 

168 ;  Luther's  debt  to  the,  209  a. , 

ate. 

Naples,  82/. 

.YarrensaMf,  17,  102. 

Nathtn,     John,     Lather's    tnaoher, 

199/.,  467. 
National   Church  ftar  Germany,  86, 

838,  33B. 
National  literature,  44. 
Naumberg,    oonferenoe    of    Qennaa 

Protestant*  at  (1655),  896. 
Navarro,    soiled    by    Ferdinand    el 

ii  «ic, Google 


Aragon  In  oonseqnenee  of  ■  papal 
excommunication,  S  and  *.,  29. 


i,  48. 


K  e  po twin ,  papal  and  kingly,  9. 
NeutarMam,  806  n. 
Ntw  and  Old  Qod,  tin,  80S. 
Niamt  (Trttd,  866,  468. 
KiklaahMssn,  a  pilgrimage  chapel, 

100. 
Mobility,  position  of,  in  England,  20 ; 

in  Franoe,  25  ;  in  Spain,  39. 
Nobility    of    the    German    Notion, 

Aiidrem  in  At,  14,  243. 
Nordlingen,  847. 
Normandy,  28. 
Nnmberg,  88,  284,  820,   848,   147, 

888,   863,   878,    891  ;    Humanists 

in,  SO,  2S8  ;  the  Bnihrm  In,  182 ; 

population    of,    87 ;   retained    iti 


Nutsei,  C 


r,  260. 


81. 


Oooem,   William  of,   68,   198,   199, 

284. 
OdonM,  Danish  National  Assembly 

At,  419. 
(Boolampadius    (Joheim    Huaegen), 

806,  810,  8S8. 
(Elhafeu,  Si*tus,  deputy  from  Ntim- 

berg  to  Worais,  284,  292. 
Oppeulmim,  Cliarlos  v.  at,  271 ;  Lather 

at,  271. 
Orohan  ■eixes  Oallipoli,  19. 


Ordinance,   815/.,    401;   Leisnfg, 
401:  Magdeburg,  401. 

the  Pope's  light  to  act  as. 


Pack,  Otto  ron,  844. 

Pali,  John  of,  a  defender  of  Indul- 
gences, 138,  228. 

Pantaloone,  H.,  on  the  aUta  of  the 
peasant*,  107. 

Papacy,  iti  claim  to  universal  supre- 
macy, 1  ;  an  Italian  power,  7 1 
superior  to  common  molality,  7. 

Papa!  TicktU,  227,  281. 

Paper,  effects  of  the  invention  of,  46. 

Pappenhaim,  Ulrioh  von,  277. 

Pari  University  of,  12;  Luther1! 
writing!  in,  888. 


at,  898. 
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Pastoral  theology,  manual  of,  117. 
Paatora,  Lutheran,  hong,  841. 
Pater  Patrite,  title  given  to  Luther, 


a.  16. 

Pimi  of  At  Pamat,  Oe,  186. 

Peasantry,  the,  in  England,  21;  In 
France,  26 ;  in  Germany,  89  ff.  ; 
their  condition  of  life,  90  ff.  ;  their 
diversions,  98 ;  revolts  by  the, 
86  /.;  imm  of  their  revolts, 
106  Jf.;  Swiss,  free  themselves,  44; 
103,  105,  106,  109,111. 

Peaaanta'  War,  29S,  826,  826  /., 
842,  886 1  how  far  wae  Lut&et 
reeponatble  for  the,  927,  886  /. ; 
how  far  Humanist  Utopia*,  828  j 
began  at  StUnllngen,  829, 

Pellioanna,  Theobold,  810. 

Psloponneae,  19. 

Penance,  sacrament  of,  201,  SIB, 
220. 

Penances,  218. 


Petrarch  and  the  Benenaanaa,  46/. 

Petri,  Olaui  and  Laurantiue,  tha 
Reformers  of  Sweden,  421  /. 

Petzorateiner,  Brother,  276. 

Peutinger,  Dr.,  Deputy  from  Ange- 
bnrg  to  Worms,  279,  384,  289, 
291*. 

Pfefferkorn,  John,  69/. 

Pflng,  Julinsvon,  890. 

Philip,  Landgrave  of  Heoae,  hie 
peasants  didnot  revolt,  SSI ;  help* 
John  of  Saxony,  884;  proposed  ude- 
mooretio  constitution  for  the  Church 
Of  Hesse,  887  n.,  416/.;  a  leader 
amongtheProteatant  princes,  826. 
841 ;  deceived  by  Pack,  844 ;  signed 
the  ProtetU,  846, 871 ;  arranges  for 
the  Marburg  Colloquy,  862;  ad- 
mires Zwingli,  860;  further  at- 
tempts to  nnite  the  Protestants, 
869 ;  signs  the  Augsburg  Confn- 
mom,  868,  S68 ;  supposed  to  be 
ready  for  war,  860  ;  at  Sohmal- 
kalden,  878;  aide  Duke  of 
Wurtemburg,  876 ;  hia  bigamy, 
880  ff.  ;  tempted  by  Oharlea  T., 
S8S  :  surrenders  and  is  imprisoned, 
889  ;  liberated,  894 1  at  Neuinberg, 


disciple  of  Savonarola,  160;  pro- 
posed to  become  a  Dominican,  161  j 
buried  in  San  Marco,  Florence,  ML 
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Pictures,     the,     which 

Lutlier,  198. 

Pictures  in  churches,  SIS. 

Pilgrim  guide-books,  131  ff.,  226. 

Pilgrim  songs,  128*.,  1S2  /.  Mid  ft., 
1W4. 

Pilgrimage  placss,194 ;  Nlklsahausen, 
100  X;  near  Mauafeld,  127  p  St 
Michael's  Mount,  128  ;  Wilsnack, 
129 ;  tha  Hbly  Land,  180 ;  Borne, 
131/.  j  CompoetelU,  131/. 

PilgrimitgoB,  epidemio  of,  100,  128; 
of  children,  128,  120. 

Pirkhsimer,  WilUbald,  81)/.,  319 and 


Platonic 

Platouisin,  Christian,  48,  81. 
Platter,  Thomas,  a  wandering  student, 

05. 
Ptenaria,  149. 
Plethon,  Qeroistos,  48. 
Fudisbrod,  George,  0. 
Pants  tUrm*  It  temporal*,    921  /., 

225. 
Poggio  Brscciolini,  IB. 
Poluinno,     Angelo,    a    dlsdplt    of 

Savonarola,  162. 
Polliob,  Dr.,  205,  207. 
Porw— Nichols*  L    (838-887),   8; 

Gregory     tii.     (1078-1085),     3i 

Innocent     IT.     (1213-126*),     * ; 

Urban     It.      (1083-1099),     224; 

Boniface    Tin.     (1294-1803),    4 ; 

dement  T.  (1805-1814),  12  ;  John 

XXII.  (1318-1334),  9,  10,  11,  12, 

18;  Nioholas  T.  (1417-1455)  19  j 
Boniface  ix.  (1889-1404),  18  ; 
Engenini  iv.  (1481-1147),  28 ; 
Pins  II.  (1488-1164),  B,  8;  Paul 
ii.  (1181-1171),  6;  Siztn*  it. 
(1471-1181),  7,  29  j  Innocent  Tin. 
(1184-1192),  Si;  Alexander  Ti. 
,1492-1603),  E,  12,  16,  34  ;  Julius 
II.  (1503-1618),  8,  31,  19  ;  Leo  x. 
(1618-15H1),  6,  IB.  ga,  as,  3*  1117, 
22ajai*_2id;  Adrian  Ti.  [lEK- 
1523),  167820,  322  j  Clement  tii. 
(1528-1531),  822,  880  ;  Paul  III. 


(1534-1619),  878  ;  Paul  IT.  [1555- 
1559),  186. 

fops'*  Himtt,  the  Church  U,  11,  191, 
206,  285,  48S. 

Popular  literature,  on  the  Lutheran 
controversy,  300/. ;  on  the  Augs- 
burg Interim,  392. 

Portugal,  29. 

Postala,  tha,  oT  Nicholas  de  Lyra, 
117. 

PotUlU,  Lather's,  102. 


fntmfmtn,  statutes  of,  11. 

Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Bourges,  XI. 

Preachers  and  towns,  810. 

Preaohiug  in  the  later  Middle  Ages, 
117/. 

Prtoee,  rise  in,  at  don  of  Middle 
Ages,  111 

Priories,  Silvester  Hsisolini  of  Priorio, 
230,  247,  308. 

Priesthood,  conception  of.  111  the 
medissval  Chnroh,  8,  488  ;  mads 
clear  by  an  interdict,  439;  Colet 
refused  to  accept  it,  170 ;  Luther 
emancipated  man  from,  19S,  114 ; 
the,  of  all  believera,  210,  214,  880, 
•16/, 

Prieeta  disliked,  98. 

Princes,  the,  of  Germany  represented 
settled  government,  88. 

Printing  made  art  and  literature 
democratic,  45 ;  In  Germany  need 
from  the  beginning  to  spread  de- 
votional literature,  128. 

Processions,  ecclesuuticel,  119,  882. 

Procurationet,  18. 

Prolee,  Andreas,  110,  188. 

.Protest,  Me,  at  apeyer,  848;  the 
second,  871. 

Prussia,  East,  828,  888. 

Reciter*,  non/soUm  nmdtrn,  872  H, 

Red  Cross,  Ou,  211. 

Regensburg  (Retiebon),  oonferencs 
at,  868,  879/. 

BttiKtinimtngtricKt,  S72,  875,  877, 
870. 

Reicbiregimeni,  the,  88,  88,  817, 
820,  822,  823,  324,  388. 

Relaxatio  dt  <nj smelt  pmataitia,  219. 

Eoligioua  background  of  the  claim  for 
papal  universal  supremacy,  2. 

Religious  life  at  the  dose  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  131 ;  a  nun-eoolesiss. 
tical  religion,  1 89/ 

Religious  pioneer*  have  one  method, 
482. 

Religious  War,  the,  la  Germany, 
88»/. 

Renaissance,  the,  period  of  transition 
from  the  medieval  to  the  modem 
world,  12 1  beginning  of  science, 
12/. ;  geographical  ciploration, 
IS ;  a  revolution  In  art,  41 ;  reli- 
gion of  the,  15 ;  revival  of  letters, 
16/. 

Rene  of  ProveDoe,  28. 

Reeervatuna,  panel  S,  24. 

Raotviiona  of  Luther,  280/. 

Btaahlm,  87/. 
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Keatllngm,  347,  HI,  SOI. 
Revival  of  roligion  in  the  fifteenth 

oenturj,  12'//. 
Revolts.     Sm  ■?«*«/  revolts. 
Rhegiua,  Urban,  806,  810. 
Rhodes,  IS. 
Robber-knights,  S3. 
Rohrbach,   Jakldn,  a  leader  hi  the 

Peasants"  War,  880. 
SolI-BrBder,  GS. 
Roman  Empire,  Hair,  81/. 
Roman   Law  and    the    peasants    of 

Germany,  107. 
** v.  law vera  and  their  inflnmioe  on 


Romans,   King  of  the,   81,  S9,  880, 

MM. 
Roma,  ancient,  the  Papacy  claims  to 

succeed,  1/. 
Rome,  Luther  in,  207  ;  sock  of,  288, 


Sachs,  Hans,  98.  S07*.,  810. 
Sacrament  of  the    Supper,    893/., 

377;   Zwingli  on   the,   355.   367; 

Weasel  on  the,   855 1  Honiu*  on 

the,   355  ;  Luther  on  the,  868/. ; 

Csrlstadt  on  the,  866. 
Sacramental  sfficacj,  282,  248,  478/. 
Sacraments,  Colet  on  the,  171. 
Sacraments,  the  number  of  the,  242. 
Safe-condncta  fur  Luther,  267  n.,  273 

and)*.,  278. 
St.  Gallen,  847. 
Salerno,  University  of,  48. 
Salshurg,  Peasants'  War  in   880. 
Samlnnd,  the  Bishop  of,  a  Lutheran, 

SOS. 
Ban  Marino,  849. 


I,  218/.,  447. 

Savonarola,  22 ;  youth  and  ednos- 
tion,  158 ;  sympathy  with  the  New 
Learning,  159;  disciples  among 
the  Italian  Humanists,  161/. )  a 
mediaeval  thinker,  163. 

Satcon  Visitation*.  405/. 

Saxony.  Ernestine  {Electoral  till 
1647,  then  Ducal),  secular  super- 
intendence of  the  Church  in  the 
fifteenth  centnry,  140,  269;  206, 
214,  250,  316,  318,  847,  886,  407. 

Saxony,  Elector  of,  Frederick,  makes 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land, 
130,  26S  f  collects  relics,  214,  258  ; 
obtains  an  Indulgence  for  his 
chnroh,  180,  214  >  foe  a  bridge, 


259 ;  Mi  family  policy  of  control- 
ling the  Church,  141 ;  founds  the 
University  of  Wittenberg,  206/  j 
forbids  Teteel  to  enter  his  terri- 
tories, BIS  j  protects  Luther,  232/., 
297  ;  his  religious  position,  258/., 
292  ;  at  the  Diet  of  Worms,  263, 
292 ;  provides  for  Luther's  safety, 
297  ;  troubled  at  the  disturbances 
at  Wittenberg,  316/.,  834  ;  death, 
888. 

John,  brother  of  Frederick,  292, 
816,  884,  841,  846;  signs  the  Pro- 
las!*,  318, 371 ;  refuses  the  nuncio's 
benediction,  860,  361 ;  suns  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  868/  ;  joins 
the  Sohmalksfd  League,  378. 

John  Frederick,  son  of  John, 
signs  the  Augsburg  Confession, 
833;  marries  Sibylla  of  Cloves, 
882;  "the  bom  Elector,"  894; 
deprived  of  tha  Electorate  and  im- 
prisoned, 884,  S8S  ;  death,  894 ; 
Frederick  (Duke,  not  Elector),  sou 
of  John  Frederick,  897. 

Saxony,  Albertiua  (Ducal  till  1647, 
then  Electoral),  214. 

Saxony,  Albertine,  Duke  of,  Qeorye, 
at  Leipzig  Disputation,  287/  ; 
desires  a  Reformation,  267,  293, 
325 ;  gives  a  safe-conduct  for 
Luther,  273*.,  276;  interferes  in 
the   affairs   of  Wittenberg,   816; 

Sblished  Edict  of  Worms,  819  j 
red  the  Hussites,  288,  324 ; 
member  of  the  Roman  Catholio 
League,  341 ;  his  daughter  married 
Philip  of  Hesse,  844,  830 ;  death. 
877. 
Henry,  brother  of  George,  377. 
Maurice  [Elector  from  1647),  ton 
of  Henry,  married  a  daughter  of 
Philip  of  Hesse,  382  ;  received  the 
Electorate,  834  and  •»  ;  took  the 
Emperor's  aide  in  the  Religious 
War,  889;  the  Lehmiq  Interim, 
891  n.;  attacked  the  Emperor,  898 ; 
at  the  Conference  at  Passau,  3S3  ; 
death,  396. 
Augustus  (Elector),  896. 

Eeala  laneta  at  Rome,  207. 

Scandinavia,  19  j  the  Reformation  in, 
417/. 

Schappeller  and  the  Twelve  Articles 
of  the  Peasants,  888. 

Soheurl,  Christopher,  of  Nornberg, 
256. 

Schism,  the  Great,  6,  186. 

Sohlettstedt  in  Elssas,  school  at,  M. 
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Bohmalkaldan,  878. 

Sohnepf,  Erbard,  Beformer  of  Tttbln- 

gen,  801. 
Boholestlo,  the  New,  835. 
SOulattit   Theology,   66,   118,    128, 

150,    181,    187,    168,    178,    181, 

IBB/.,  110,  21B,  231,  228/.,  268; 

condemned  by  Luther,  211;  tutchu 

work-rigbteou«oess,  211,  460,  480 ; 

1*  to/hiitrjf,  480 ;  faitk  and  reason 

in,  480. 
School*  in  Germany,  81/. 
Sohott,     Pet**,    endow-    -    '-'- 


Wittenberg,  378,  380,  381,  817. 

BAaabach  Articles,  86S. 

Scientific,  the  (dentine  element  in 
theology  is  the  fleeting,  167. 

Scotland,  21  ;  Lather*!  book*  pro- 
hibited in,  399,  88S. 

Sootus,  John  Don*,  86,  100, 178, 108, 
328,  449. 

Strlptun,  On  doctrine  of;  Scripture, 
*  personal  rather  then  *  dogmatic 
revelation,  166,  468;  mis-stato- 
ment  of  the  Reformation  view,  4.S8  ; 
differenoe*  in  meeniog  of  word, 
464  ;  unity  in,  natural  and  arbi- 
trary, 466  ( theory  of  various  senees, 
186,  196  n.,  466;  faith  and,  459, 
461 ;  Lacordeirt  on  the  Protestant 
doctrine  of,  467 ;  sire*  direot  com- 
munion with  God,  460j  what  ii 
the  infallibility  of,  481  /.,  404; 
Scripture  and  the  word  of  God, 
461/.;  humin  and  divine  element* 
in,  464,  486]  inerrancy,  464; 
Calvin  on  the  authority  of,  406 ; 

Slaoa  for  the    Higher    Critioiam, 
80/  |  in  the  Reformation  Creed*. 

«7  n. 
Scripture*  in  the  medieval  Church, 

147/,  464/.  ;  reading  the,  a  mark 

of  heresy,  140. 
Secular  supervision  of  religion*  affair* 

in  the  fifteenth  century,  140. 
BerTia.lt. 
Sibylla    of    Clevei,    wife    of  John 

Frederick  of  Saxony,  SS3,  880. 
Siiiily,    part  of  Naples,    38;    Greek 

spoken  in,  48. 
Stddngsn,    Fraud*  von,    208,   271, 

296,  80S  and  n.,  823. 
Stobenbergar,  Maximilian,  281. 


Bitten,  Cardinal  von,  admire*  Lntfcar, 

867. 
Social  condition*  at  the  eloee  of  the 
Middle  Age*,  70/ 

Social  revolts  in  the  later  Middle 
Ages,  06/ ;  not  exclusively  of 
peasants,  98  ;  detestation  of  priest*, 
88 ;  impregnated  by  religion*  senti- 
ment, 07  ;  H*n*  Bbhm,  90 ;  Band- 
•chuh  revolt*,  103 ;  sum  of  the 
revolts,  106/ 
■Sort**  iHnerarius,  276. 

Spain,  7,  IB,  10,  20, 21 ;  divisions  of, 
29  ;  Inquisition  in,  264, 

Spa.la.tin  (George  Burkhardt  from 
Spelt),  66,  186,  282,  280,  374,  270, 
278,  201  *.,  293. 

Spaniards  at  the  Diet  of  Worms,  203. 

Spaniah  merchant*  at  Worm*,  SOS. 

Spanish  troop*  in  Germany,  888,  382. 

Speyer,  delegate*  bom  the  German 
town*  meet  at,  88 ;  a  National 
Council  for  Germany 'to  meet  at, 
838.     See  Diet 

SpiwKimg-rtxrm,  (He,  04, 

Spiritual,  meaning  of  the  word  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  7. 

Spiritual  Estate,  the  false  and  tba 
true,  248,  441. 

Spreugel,  IJxarui,  of  NOrnberg,  268. 

State  and  Church,  In  France,  28/. ; 
in  Spain,  28  ;  in  Brandenburg,  141  ; 
in  Saxony,  140. 

State*  of  the  Chnrch,  32/. 

Statas-aeu  eral  of  France,  26. 

StanpiU,  Johann,  188,  188,  301, 
206/.,  268. 

Stoke-on-Trent,  battle  of,  21. 

Stolle,  Konrad,  author  of  the  T\ur- 
ingian  CKrmieU,  99  n. 

Btoroh,  Nicholas,  one  of  the  Zwickan 
prophets,  814. 

Straaaburg,  Humanist*  in,  00  ;  popu- 
lation of,  87  ;  the  BmArm  In,  163 1 
deputies  from,  at  Worm*,  383;  111, 
800/.,  846,  847,  868. 

Stabner,  Maroue  Thorn*,  814, 

Student-hoetels,  64, 66 ;  drew,  66, 

Students,  wandering,  E0, 64 ;  Brealan, 
the  paradise  of,  68 ;  bun  Tstaal'* 
Than,  233  ;  361. 

Sturm,  Caspar,  the  herald  who  am- 
veyiii  Lather  to  Worm*,  376/. 

Stjne,  peasant  revolts  in,  880. 

Subsidies,  ecclesiastical,  18. 

Sum  ot  Christianity,  the,  480. 

Superintends*  in  the  Lutheran 
Churohea,  404,  411. 

Supremacy  claimed    by  tba    Pop**, 


temporal,     6/.  |     tprritoal.     If.  \ 

Luther  begins  to  doubt  the,  286. 
Snao,  Heii.neh,  208. 
SwaWa,  tbe  Peasant**  War  in,  880, 

S33,  834. 

"     "      '  ii*.i.  was, 

i    Worms,   274, 

278. 
Swsven,  Peter,  at  Worm*,  27S. 
Swiss,    tbe,    popular   in    Germany, 

95/. 
Synods  in  the  lath— ■  Churches, 

418,  416, 
Syria,  18. 

Taboritee  (extreme  Hn*dtee),  97,  838. 

TaiHe,  the,  25. 

Tsneen,   Hani,  the  Danish   Luther, 

420. 
Temporal    supremacy  of   the  Pope, 

Ttrtiarit*  of  8t  Krauois,  118. 
Tertulllau  on  mitigation  of  eooleftaa- 

tlcal  sentences,  217  n. 
Tetzel,  John,    an   Indulgence  taller, 

218,  22B,  2SS. 
TtxtualU,  202. 
Theodore  of  Gaze,  47. 
Theodoaina,  Code  of,  44. 
Theological  proof  of  nnlTtnal  papal 

■uprerntOT.  4. 
Thool  _ 

technical,  210,  471. 
Theology,  Luther1*  leotureo  on,  208. 

See  SduUadit  Theology. 
Sown  iffttwi  tin*  imdttlfmH 

anm,  21  >,  229. 
Tketet,  Luther's,  against  Indnlgennee, 

215/.,  SCO;  make  aii  ueertion*, 

229 ;  wide  circulation,  280  ;  Zwing- 

lft,  ISO. 
TM$UMy£odti,  866. 
Thorn**  Aqninaa,  on  universal  papal 

tupnmacT,  **[  his  knowledge  of 

Greek,  46*. ;  itudied  by  SaTona- 

tola,    169,    181 ;    on    Indulgence*, 

221,  224  ;  66,  67,  167/.,  44ft. 
Thomas  a  Kempia,  126. 
Thon,  Frederick  ron,  287. 
Tharingia,   Peasant*'  War  In,   881 ; 

198,208. 
Tlthea,  ecclesiastical,  12,  97/.,  104. 
Toloineo  of  Lucca,  a  canonist  and 

theologian,  4  it. 
Tournament*,  871  n. 
Toon,  18. 
Trade  In  England,  22 ;  In  France, 

26;  in  Europe,  4 

of.  Hi  route*  t 
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more  a  municipal   thing  than  a 

national  affair,  80. 
Trading    companies,    Engliah,    22 1 

German,  85/. 
Tnatimt,     tin    (Ire*    iZf/armatfea, 

tujr. 

Trent     See  Cornell. 

Trior,  Arehbiahop  of,  86,  270 ;  head 
of  the  commission  to  confer  with 
Luther  at  tbe  Diet  of  Worms,  294  ; 
heard  a  statement  from  Lather 
under  ecel  of  confession ,  266. 

Triumph  tf  TrtUh,  the,  807. 

Tractates,  general  of  the  Swabian 
League,  880,  88*. 

Tubingen,  891. 

Turkish  invasion*  dreaded  In  Gar- 
many,  IS,  129,  374. 

Tunetall,  Wolaey'a  agent  at  Worm*, 
308  and  ft. 

Twelvt  AHidtt  in  the  Peasant*'  War, 
881,  888,  887. 

Tjler,  Wat,  20. 

Ubiquity,  doctrine  of,  867,  478. 

Ulm,  320,  348,  847,  891. 

Ulrich,    Duke  of  WQrtembnrg,  87, 


many,  63. 
Up*ala,422. 
Urban,  Heinrioh,  86. 
UrwuUt,  SL,  LiUU  Ship,  146. 
Utopia  of  Sir  Thorna*   More,    186, 


Valdes,  Alfonso  da,  on  th*  Edict  of 

Worms,  298/. 
Valentia,  27. 
Valla,  Lanrenthu,  49. 
Falor     eaUftiaBKUt    of    commuted 

Janalei,  IS  and*. 
Taaoo  da  Gsma,  88. 
Vatican  Library,  46,  269. 
Venezuela,  German  colony  In,  86. 
Venice,  82/.  ;  German*  in,  60,  88. 
Viwrt  of  Qed,  the  Emperor  and  th* 

Pope,  81. 
Vienna,   Concordat  of,   11 ;    defeno* 

of,  19,  87,  874;  the  Latin   War 

In,  68;  878. 
Village,  life  in  a,  90/.  ;  gnveTnmont, 

S3  i  a,  aold  to  buy  a  velvet  robe, 

Virgin,  th*  Slewed,  128 ;  tbe  Inter- 
cessor, 185  ;  confraternities  of  the, 
186  (  hymn*  in  honour  of,  185  ; 
natto»H*     of    th*     AognaUnian 
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__     »,  188 ;  of  tha  UnlTandty 
of  Wittenberg,  SOB  ;  Tenanted  in 

tha  aerial  revolt*,  87,    100,   IBS  ; 
ImnaadaU  Oome&km  of  tha,  IBB, 


1SS. 
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vuttaUm, 

Saxon,  406/. 

Verier,  Gaorg,  at  Wonni,  374,  384. 

FtSgalt,  Vu,  (tndied  Is  aohoola,  51 j 
lUtm  in  the  medi«Til  Chnrch, 
147/.  f  editlonaln  tha  Ternacular, 
147, 140/  i  tha  Anu%  ISO,  80B. 

Waldeneae,  288. 

Waif  art  und  Strom  a*  Out  Aeoa, 

183,  SIS. 
Welleehia,  IB. 


Werbeok,  Parkin,  21. 


Wehe,  Jacob,  a  paaaant 

Weinabnrg,  the  meaeaan  at,  880. 
WuMMlmsr,    collectJoui    of   Tillage 
'    "  ■— ■,    »/.,    108, 


Wcalev,  John,  and  Lother,  408. 

Weasel,  John,  68,  189. 

Wlolif,  John,  118,  238,  380. 

WidiJUm,  ISO. 

Wimpheling,    Jaoob,    62,    68,    267, 

Wimpina,    Conrad,    wrata    countar- 


Wlttenberg,  town  of,  104,  KM,  SM 

338,8897 
Wittanbarg,  tha  "turanlt"  In,  Sit 

820. 
Wittenberg,  Untrwrit/  of,  306,  SOS, 

283,  260,  811/. 
WUtcnbtrg  Omcord,  877. 
WOtmUrg  NigXtttigfU,  810. 
WUtmberg  Ordinate*   (1633),    SIS, 

401. 
WolfenbBttal  Library,  Lather  a  MSB. 

in  tha,  309. 
Wolaar,  Cardinal,  184,  398. 
Worms,  Edict  of,  297,  288,  S10,  819 
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Wartembnrg,  Duchy  of,  eelied  by 
the  House  of  Hapebnrg,  87 ;  re- 
covered by  ita  Duke,  878/.,  IB3, 
895. 

Wiiriburg,  tha  Biahop  of,  884. 

Zisin*,  Ulrioh  of  Freiburg,  367. 

ZeU,  Matthew,  860. 

Zerbat,  214. 

Zimmcritd*  CKrtmik,  88,  184. 

Zurich,  860. 

Zsick.ii,  206,  814,  818. 

ZaUkam  JVeyAate,  tta,  814,  830, 
836. 

Zwilllng    an   Ana 
preaoW,  818,  810. 

Zwingli,  relatione  with  lather, 
847/.  >  Influenced  by  Humanism, 
848 ;  eooial  enriroiuonnt,  848 1 
South  German  town!  under  hii 
influence,  861 ;  at  Marburg,  863/.: 
hit  doctrine  of  tha  Saoramant  of 
tha  Supper,  8ES;  hii  death,  874; 
I**,  til,  863,868, 188,  468,  4*7  » 
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The  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament   By  a.  b.  davtosom, 

D.D.,  IX.D.,  D.Litt. 

"  We  hope  every  clergyman  will  not  rest  content  until  he  has  procured 
and  studied  this  most  admirable  and  useful  book.  Every  really  useful 
question  relating  to  man — his  nature,  his  fall,  and  his  redemption, 
his  present  life  or  grace,  his  life  after  death,  his  future  life,  is 
treated  at."— The  Canadian  Churchman.  Crown  8ro.    $3.50  net. 

The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Salvation.    By  ghoke  b. 

Stevens,  D.D.,  IX.D. 

"Professor  Stevens  has  performed  a  task  of  great  importance,  certain  to 
exert  wide  and  helpful  influence  in  settling  the  minds  of  men.  He  has 
treated  the  subject  historically  and  has  given  to  Christ  the  first  place  n 
interpreting  his  own  mission."  —Congrigaiionalist  and  Christian  WorU. 
Crown  8vo.    ta.50  ML 
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VOLUMES  NOW  READY 

The  Ancient  Catholic  Church.  ByRoBE2TRADreY,D.D.,LLj>. 

"As  a  comprehensive  work  on  the  formative  stage  of  the  Church's  ex- 
perience the  volume  will  easily  find  its  place  in  the  front  rank  among 
books  on  the  subject  composed  in  the  English  language."— The  Inttricr. 
Crown  8  vo.    $3.50  net. 

The  Reformation  in  Germany.    By  Thomas  m.  Lindsay, 

HA,  D.D. 

"The  arrangement  of  the  book  is  most  excellent,  and  while  it  is  a 
worthy  and  scholarly  account  it  is  so  arranged  that  for  the  student  of 
the  Reformation  it  is  almost  encyclopedic  in  its  convenience  and  con- 
ciseness. It  is  a  book  no  library,  public  or  private,  can  really  be 
without."— Sicori  of  Christian  Work. 

Crown  8vo.    (1.50  net. 

The  Reformation  in  Lands  Beyond  Germany.  ByTHoius 

M.  Lindsay,  D.D. 


exclusion,  as  well  as  by  much  research  and  inclusion  of  fresh  materii 
makes  the  work  a  real  addition  to  our  materials  for  study." 

— The  CongregaHonalist. 
Crown  8vo.     $3.50  net. 

Canon  and  Text  of  the  New  Testament   ByCAspAxRraa 

Gregory,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

"  The  book  is  a  treasury  of  learning,  and  its  fairness  in  dealing  with  the 
matter  in  hand  is  admirable.  From  first  to  last,  the  purpose  of  the 
author  is  not  to  show  upon  bow  slight  basis  our  confidence  in  the  can- 
onitity  of  the  New  Testament  is  based,  but  rather  upon  how  solid  a 
foundation  our  confidence  rests." — Journal  and  Messenger. 

Crown  8vo.     $1.50  net. 

The  Greek  and  Eastern  Churches.    b7  Walter  f.  adeney, 

M.A.,  D.D. 

"  It  seems  to  me  an  excellent  and  most  useful  piece  of  work.  I  do 
not  know  anything  in  English  which  covers  the  same  ground  and 
am  sure  Dr.  Adeney  has  put  us  all  in  his  debt  by  his  scholarly,  well- 
balanced  and  judicious  treatment."— Prof.  William  Adams  Brown. 

Crown  Svo.    $2.50  nut 
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The  Christian  Doctrine  of  God.  BvWiiuiimn.cu*ii,d.d. 

"The  book  b  a  treasury  of  learning,  and  Its  fairness  In  dealing  with 
the  matter  in  hand  is  admirable.  From  first  to  last,  the  purpose  of  the 
author  is  not  to  show  upon  how  slight  basis  our  confidence  in  the 
canonicitr  of  the  New  Testament  Is  based,  but  rather  upon  how  solid 
a  foundation  our  confidence  rests." — Journal  and  Messenger. 

Crown  8vo.    $3.50  Mfc 

An  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment.   By  James  MorFArr,  B.D.,  D.D. 

"  la  point  of  scholarship,  breadth  of  treatment,  and  mastery  of  the  prob- 
lems at  issue,  it  will  bear  comparison  with  Driver's  companion  volume 
on  the  literature  of  the  Old  Testament,  than  which  no  higher  praise 
can  be  given.  .  .  .  The  student  will  find  in  Dr.  Moffatt's  volume  the 
most  complete  presentation  as  yet  attempted  by  any  scholar  of  all  that 
modern  critical  scholarship  has  done  for  the  literature  of  the  New 
Testament." — Scotsman. 


The  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ    By  h.  r. 

Mackintosh,   Ph.D.,   Professor  of   Systematic  Theology,  New  College. 
Edinburgh. 

Crown  Svo.    $1.50  nO. 
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On  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments 


EDITORS'   PREFACE 

THERE  are  now  before  the  public  many  Commentaries, 
written  by  British  and  American  divines,  of  a  popular 
or  homiletical  character.  The  Cambridge  Bible  for 
Schools,  the  Handbooks  for  Bible  Classes  and  Private  Students, 
The  Speaker's  Commentary,  The  Popular  Commentary  (Schaff), 
The  Expositor's  Bible,  and  other  similar  series,  have  their 
special  place  and  importance.  But  they  do  not  enter  into  the 
field  of  Critical  Biblical  scholarship  occupied  by  such  series  of 
Commentaries  as  the  Kurtgefasstes  txegetisthes  Handbuch  turn 
A.  T. ;  De  Wette'g  Kurtgefasstes  exegetisekes  Handbuch  turn 
N.  T.;  Meyer's  Kritisch-cxegetischer  Kommentar;  Keil  and 
Delitzsch's  Biblischer  Commentar  fiber  das  A.  T.;  Lange'a 
Theolegisch-homiletisches  Bibelwcrk;  Nowack's  Handkommentar 
sum  A.  T.  ;  Holtzmann's  Handkommentar  sum  N.  T.  Several 
of  these  have  been  translated,  edited,  and  in  some  cases  enlarged 
and  adapted,  for  the  English-speaking  public ;  others  are  in 
process  of  translation.  But  no  corresponding  series  by  British 
or  American  divines  has  hitherto  been  produced.  The  way  has 
been  prepared  by  special  Commentaries  by  Cheyne,  Ellicott, 
Kalisch,  Lightlbot,  Perowne,  Westcott,  and  others;  and  the, 
■time  has  come,  in  the  judgment  of  the  projectors  of  this  enter- 
prise, when  it  is  practicable  to  combine  British  and  American 
scholars  in  the  production  of  a  critical,  comprehensive 
Commentary  that  will  be  abreast  of  modern  biblical  scholarship, 
and  in  a  measure  lead  its  van. 
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Messrs.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  of  New  York,  and  Messrs. 
T.  Be  T.  Clark  of  Edinburgh,  propose  to  publish  such  a  series 
of  Commentaries  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  under  the 
editorship  of  Prof.  C.  A.  Briggs,  D.D.,  D.Lttt.,  in  America,  and 
of  Prof.  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D.,  D.Liu.,  for  the  Old  Testament,  and 
the  Rev.  Alfred  Pluumer,  D.D.,  for  the  New  Testament,  in 
Great  Britain. 

The  Commentaries  will  be  international  and  inter-confessional, 
and  will  be  free  from  polemical  and  ecclesiastical  bias.  They 
will  be  based  upon  a  thorough  critical  study  of  the  original  texts 
of  the  Bible,  and  upon  critical  methods  of  interpretation.  They 
are  designed  chiefly  for  students  and  clergymen,  and  will  be 
written  in  a  compact  style.  Each  book  will  be  preceded  by  an 
Introduction,  stating  the  results  of  criticism  upon  it,  and  discuss- 
ing impartially  the  questions  still  remaining  open.  The  details 
of  criticism  will  appear  in  their  proper  place  in  the  body  of  the 
Commentary.  Each  section  of  the  Text  will  be  introduced 
with  a  paraphrase,  or  summary  of  contents.  Technical  details 
of  textual  and  philological  criticism  will,  as  a  rule,  be  kept 
distinct  from  matter  of  a  more  general  character ;  and  in  the 
Old  Testament  the  exegetical  notes  will  be  arranged,  as  far  as 
possible,  so  as  to  be  serviceable  to  students  not  acquainted  with 
Hebrew.  The  History  of  Interpretation  of  the  Books  will  be 
dealt  with,  when  necessary,  in  the  Introductions,  with  critical 
notices  of  the  most  important  literature  of  the  subject.  Historical 
and  Archaeological  questions,  as  well  as  questions  of  Biblical 
Theology,  are  included  in  the  plan  of  the  Commentaries,  but 
cot  Practical  or  Homiletical  Exegesis.  The  Volumes  will  con- 
stitute a  uniform  aeries. 
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ARRANGEMENT  OF  VOLUMES  AND  AUTHORS 
THE  OLD  TESTAMENT 

GENESIS.  The  Rev.  JOHN  Skinner,  D.D.,  Principal  and  Professor  of 
Old  Testament  Language  and  Literature,  College  of  Pre«byterian  Church 
of  England,  Cambridge,  England.  \Nvu>  Beady. 

EXODUS.  The  Rev.  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
University  of  Edinburgh. 

LEVITICUS.   J.  F.  Stunning,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford. 


RINGS.  The  Rev.  Francis  Bxown,  D.D.,  D.Litt,  IJ..D-,  President 
and  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Cognate  Languages,  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York  City. 


EZRA  AND  NCHEMIAH.  The  Rev.  L.  W.  Batten,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Old  Testament  Literature,  General  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York  City. 

PSALMS.  The  Rev.  Chab.  A.  Bmggs,  D.D.,  D.Litt.,  Graduare  rro. 
feasor  of  Theological  Encyclopaedia  and  Symbolics,  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York.  [a  vali.    Iftw  Rtady 
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ISAIAH.  Chains.  I-XXVH.  The  Rev.  G.  Buchanan  Gmay,  D.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew,  Mansfield  College,  Oxford.  [ffcw  Ready. 

ISAIAH.  Chaps.  XXVin-XXXDC.  The  Rev.  G.  Buchanan  Gray,  D J3. 
Chapa.  LX-LXVI.  The  Rev.  A.  S.  Pbax>,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Dew  of  the  Theo- 
logical Faculty  of  the  Victoria  University  and  Professor  of  Biblical  Exegesis 
in  the  University  of  Manchester,  England. 


EZEKIEL.  The  Rev.  G.  A.  Cookb,  M.A.,  Oriel  Professor  of  the  Interpre- 
tation of  Holy  Scripture,  University  of  Oxford,  and  the  Rev.  Charles  F. 
BrjKNXY,  DiitU,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  in  Hebrew,  St.  John's  College, 
Oxford. 

DANIEL.  The  Rev.  John  P.  Peters,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  sometime  Professor 
of  Hebrew,  P.  E.  Divinity  School,  Philadelphia,  now  Rector  of  St.  Michael's 
Church,  New  York  City. 


MICAH,  ZEPHANIAH,  NAHUM.  HABAKKUK,  OBAD1AH  AND  JOEL. 
Prof.  John  M.  P.  Smith,  University  of  Chicago;  W.  Hayes  Ward,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Editor  of  The  Independent,  New  York;  Prof.  Jotjuk  A.  Beweh, 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York.  [Nina  Ready. 

HAGGAI,  ZECHARlAri,  MALACHI  AND  JONAH.   Prof.  H.  G.  MlTCBXIi, 

D.D.;  Prof.  John  M.  P.  Smith,  Ph.D.,  and  Prof.  J.  A.  Bewer,  Ph.D. 

[Now  Ready. 


RUTH.  80NQ  OF  SONGS  AND  LAMENTATIONS.  Rev.  Charles  A. 
Bricgs,  D.D.,  D.Litt.,  Graduate  Professor  of  Theological  Encyclopedia 
and  Symbolics,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  Yorfc 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 
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HARMONY  OF  THE  GOSPELS.  The  Rev.  William  Sakday,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Lady  Margaret  Professor  ol  Divinity,  Oxford,  and  the  Rev.  Wn- 
loughby  C.  Allen,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  in  Divinity  and  Hebrew, 
Exeter  College,  Oxford. 

ACTS.  The  Rev.  C.  H.  Turner,  D.D.,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  and  the  Rev.  H.  N.  Bate,  M.A.,  Examining  Chaplain  to  the 
Bishop  of  London.  j 

ROMANS.  The  Rev.  William  Sanday,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Lady  Margaret 
Professor  of  Divinity  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  the  Rev. 
A.  C.  Hzadlam,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Principal  of  King's  College,  London. 

[Now  Ready. 
I.  CORINTHIANS.  The  Right  Rev.  Abch  Robertson,  D.D.,  LL.D 
Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  Rev.  Alfred  Plcmmer,  D.D.,  late  Master  of 
University  College,  Durham.  [Now  Ready. 


EPHESians  and  colossians.  The  Rev.  T.  K.  Abbott,  B.D., 
D.Litt.,  sometime  Professor  of  Biblical  Greek,  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
now  Librarian  of  the  same.  [Now  Rtady. 

Philippians  AND  PHILEMON.  The  Rev.  Marvin  R.  Vincent, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York  City.  [jVm,  Ready. 

James  E.  Frame,  MA.,  Professor  of 
d  Seminary,  New  York  City. 

[Now  Rudy. 

THE  PASTORAL  EPISTLES.  The  Rev.  WALTER  LOCK,  D.D.,  Warden 
of  Keble  College  and  Professor  of  Exegesis,  Oxford. 


PETER  AND  JUDE.    The  Rev.  Cbabxks  Biqo,  D.D.,  sometime  Regius 
Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

[  Now  Rtady. 
THC  EPISTLES  OF  ST.  JOHN.  The  Rev.  E.  A.  Brooee.B.D.,  Fellow 
and  Divinity  Lecturer  in  King's  College,  Cambridge.  [Sow  Ready. 


REVELATION.    The  Rev.  Robert  H.  Chables,  M.A.,  D.D.,  • 
Professor  of  Biblical  Greek  in  the  University  of  Dublin. 
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VOLUMES  NOW  READY 

Genesis.  By  the  Rev.  John  Skinnex,  D.D.,  Principal  and  Professor  of 
Old  Testament  Language  and  Literature,  College  of  Presbyterian  Church 
of  F.nglanH,  Cambridge!  England, 

"Exact  scholarship,  a  scientific  temper  of  mind,  and  the  reverence  of 
a  believer  in  Divine  revelation  combine  to  render  Principal  Skinner 
an  ideal  commentator  on  the  Book  of  Genesis.  The  work  before  us 
will  unquestionably  take  its  place  in  the  very  front  rank  of  modern  Old 
Testament  commentaries.  We  can  award  it  no  higher  praise  than  to 
say  that  it  need  not  shrink  from  comparison  with  what  has  hitherto 
been  facile  princtps  in  the  series  to  which  it  belongs — Driver's  Deu- 
teronomy. "—Rev.  J.  A.  Selbie,  D.D.,  in  The  Expository  Timer. 

Crown  8vo.    $3.00  net. 

Numbers.    By  the  Rev.  G.  Buchanan  Gkav,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew, 

Mansfield  College,  Oxford. 

"Mo3t_ Bible  readers  have  the  impression  that  'Numbers'  is  a  dull 
book  only  relieved  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  Balaam  chapters  and  some 
snatches  of  old  Hebrew  songs,  but,  as  Prof.  Gray  shows  with  admirable 
skill  and  insight,  its  historical  and  religious  value  is  not  that  which  lies 
on  the  surface.  Prof.  Gray's  commentary  is  distinguished  by  fine 
scholarship  and  sanity  of  judgment;  it  is  impossible  to  commend  it.  too 
warmly." — Saturday  Review  (London). 

Crown  &vo.    $3.00  tut. 

Deuteronomy.  By  the  Rev.  S.  R.  DiiVEft,  D.D.,  D.ljtt.,  Regius 
Professor  of  Hebrew,  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

"It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  at  last  a  really  critical  Old  Testament  com- 
mentary in  English  upon  a  portion  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  especially 
one  of  such  merit.  This  I  find  superior  to  any  other  commentary  in 
any  language  upon  Deuteronomy. 

— Professor  E.  L.  Cwns,  of  Yale  University. 
Crown  8vo.    $3 .00  net. 

Judges.    By  Rev.  George  Foot  Mooee,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 

Ideology  in  Harvard  University. 

"The  work  is  done  in  an  atmosphere  of  scholarly  interest  and  in- 
difference to  dogmatism  and  controversy,  which  is  at  leaat  refreshing. 
...  It  is  a  noble  introduction  to  the  moral  forces,  ideas  and  influences 
that  controlled  the  period  of  the  Judges,  and  a  model  of  what  a  his- 
torical commentary,  with  a  practical  end  in  view,  should  be." 

—Tkt  Independent. 
Crown  Svo.   J3.0c.nrf. 
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VOLUMES  NOW  READY 
The  Books  of  Samuel.   Br  Rev.  hknxy  Pusksvkd  Sioth,  d.d., 

Professor  of  Old  Testament  Literature  and  History  of  Religion,  Mead  ville,  Pa. 
"Professor  Smith's  commentary  will  for  some  time  be  the  standard 
work  on  Samuel,  and  we  heartily  congratulate  him  on  scholarly  work 
so  faithfully  accomplished.  "—The  Atkenaum. 

Crown  Svo.     $3.00  net. 

The  Books  of  Chronicles.  By  the  Rev.  edwasd  l.  cums, 

Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Yale  University,  and  Rev.  Albeet  A, 
Hadsen,  PLD. 

"The  commentary  deserves  unstinted  praise,  and  will  be  found  of 
extreme  value  by  all  who  are  interested  in  this  late  constituent  of  the 
Canon,  which  possesses  so  much  interest  alike  from  the  literary  and 
the  religious  stand-point.  Dr.  Curtis  has  supplied  the  English-speaking 
student  of  the  Old  Testament  with  precisely  the  work  he  required." 
—Rev.  J.  A.  Selbie,  D.D.,  in  The  Expository  Times. 
Crown  Svo.    93.00  net  (Postage  additional). 

Esther.    By  L.  B.  Paton,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Hartford 

Theological  Seminary. 

This  scholarly  and  critical  commentary  on  the  Book  of  Esther  presents 
in.  full  the  remarkable  additions  to  the  Massoretic  text  and  the  varia- 
tions in  the  various  versions  beginning  with  the  Greek  translation  and 
continuing  through  the  Vulgate  and  Peshitto  down  to  the  Talmud  and 
Targums.  These  are  not  given  in  full  in  any  other  commentary,  yet 
they  are  very  important  both  for  the  history  of  the  text  and  the  history 
of  the  exegesis. 

Crown  Svo.    $1.35  net. 

The  Book  Of  Psalms.  By  Charles  Augustus  Bkigcs,  D.D., 
D.Litt.,  Graduate  Professor  of  Theological  Encyclopaedia  and  Symbolics, 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  and  Eun.re  Grace  Bbioos,  B.D. 
"Christian  scholarship  seems  here  to  have  reached  the  highest  level  yet 
attained  in  study  of  the  book  which  in  religious  importance  stands  next 
to  the  Gospels.  His  work  upon  it  is  not  likely  to  be  excelled  in  learning, 
both  massive  and  minute,  by  any  volume  of  the  International  Series,  to 
which  It  belongs.  "—The  Outlook. 

2  Volumes.    Crown  Svo.    Price,  $3.00  each  net. 

PrOVerbS.     By  the  Rev.  Crawtokd  H.  Toy,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 

Hebrew  in  Harvard  University. 

This  volume  has  the  same  characteristics  of  thoroughness  and  pains- 
taking scholarship  as  the  preceding  issues  of  the  series.  In  the  critical 
treatment  of  the  text,  in  noting  the  various  readings  and  the  force  of 
the  words  in  the  original  Hebrew,  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

.Crown  8vo.    S3.00  nd. 
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EcdesiaSteS.    By  Gforoe  A.  BaMON,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical 
Literature,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Pa. 

"It  is  a  relief  to  find  a  commentator  on  Ecdeaaslea  who  is  not  en- 
deavoring to  defend  some  new  theory.  This  volume,  in  the  International 
Commentary  Series,  treats  the  book  in  a  scholarly  and  sensible  fashion, 
presenting  the  conclusions  of  earlier  scholars  together  with  the  author's 
own,  and  providing  thus  all  the  information  that  any  student  needs." 
— The  Congregaiiunalitf. 
Crown  8vo.    Ji.aj  net. 


AmOS  and  Hosea.  By  William  Ramey  Haeper,  Ph.D.,  ll.d., 
late  Professor  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Literature  and  President  of  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

"  He  has  gone,  with  characteristic  minuteness,  not  only  into  the  analysis 

and  discussion  of  each  point,  endeavoring  in  every  case  to  be  thoroughly 
exhaustive,  but  also  into  the  history  of  exegesis  and  discussion.  Nothing 
at  all  worthy  of  consideration  has  been  passed  by.  The  consequence  is 
that  when  one  carefully  studies  what  has  been  brought  together  in  this 
volume,  either  upon  some  passage  of  the  two  prophets  treated,  or  upon 
some  question  of  critical  or  antiquarian  importance  in  the  introductory 
portion  of  the  volume,  one  feels  that  he  has  obtained  an  adequately 
exhaustive  view  of  the  subject." — The  Interior. 

Crown  8vo.    $3.00  met. 

Isaiah.  Chapters  I-XVn.  By  the  Rev.  G.  Buchanan  Gray,  Professor 
of  Hebrew,  Mansfield  College,  Oxford. 

"Dr.  Gray  is  one  of  the  sanest  and  best  informed  of  Old  Testament 

scholars  now  living,  and  his  commentary  on  Isaiah  will  doubtless  at 

once  take  the  leading  place  among  English  commentaries  on  that  book." 

—J.  M.  Powb  Smith,  Ph.D. 

Crown  8vo.    $3.00  net. 

Micah,  Zephaniah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk,  Obadiah,  and 

Joel.  Prof.  John  P.  Smith,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago;  W.  Hayes 
Waw»,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Editor  of  The  Independent,  New  York;  Prof.  Julius 
A.  Beweb,  Ph.D.,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 

"The  introductions  to  the  several  books  contain  a  great  amount  of 
critical  matter  and  show  patient  and  minute  study  of  the  questions  in- 
volved. A  study  of  the  conditions  amid  which  the  prophet  lived  help 
materially  to  understand  both  the  man  and  his  message.  .  .  .  The 
wide  scope  of  the  work  and  the  constant  use  of  the  latest  results  of 
investigation  make  it  almost  indispensable  to  the  student." 

—The  Christian  Intelligencer. 
Crown  Bvo.    $3.00  nek 
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St  Matthew.    By  the  Rev.  Wellovghby  C.  Aim,  M.A.,  Fellow 

of  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 

"A3  a  microscopic  and  practically  exhaustive  study  and  Itemized  state- 
ment of  the  probable  or  possible  sources  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and 
of  their  relations,  one  to  another,  this  work  has  not  been  surpassed. 
I  doubt  if  it  has  been  equaled.  And  the  author  is  not  by  any  means 
lacking  in  spiritual  insight.  "—The  Methodist  Review  (Nashville). 

Crown  Svo.    $3.00  net. 

St.  Mark.  By  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Gould,  DJ).,  sometime  Professor  of  New 
Testament  Exegesis,  P.  E.  Divinity  School,  Philadelphia. 

"The  whole  make-up  is  that  of  a  thoroughly  helpful,  instructive  critical 
study  of  the  World,  surpassing  anything  of  the  kind  ever  attempted  in 
the  English  language,  and  to  students  and  clergymen  knowing  the 
proper  use  of  a  commentary  it  will  prove  an  invaluable  aid." 

—The  Lutheran  Quarterly. 
Crown  Svo.     (2.50  net. 

St,  Luke.  By  the  Rev.  Alfred  Plummxr,  D.D.,  sometime  Master  of 
University  College,  Durham. 

"We  are  pleased  with  the  thoroughness  and  scientific  accuracy  of  the 
interpretations.  ...  It  seems  to  us  that  the  prevailing  characteristic  of 
the  book  is  common  sense,  fortified  by  learning  and  piety." 

— The  Herald  and  Presbyter. 
Crown  Svo.    $3.00  net. 

Romans.  By  the  Rev.  William  Sanday,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Lady  Margaret 
Professor  of  Divinity  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  the  Rev. 
A.  C.  Hkadlam,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Principal  of  Kings  College,  London. 

"We  do  not  hesitate  to  commend  this  as  the  best  commentary  onRomans 
yet  written  in  English.  It  will  do  much  to  popularize  this  admirable 
and  much  needed  series,  by  showing  that  it  is  possible  to  be  critical  and 
scholarly  and  at  the  same  time  devout  and  spiritual,  and  intelligible  to 
plain  Bible  readers.  "—The  Church  Standard. 

Crown  Svo.    $3 .00  net. 

First  Corinthians.  By  the  Rt.  Rev.  Archibald  Robkktson,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  the  Rev.  Alfred  Plcmmek,  M.A.,  D.D., 
late  Master  of  University  College,  Durham. 

"Besides  the  commentary,  which  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  volume, 
introductory  dissertations  are  included  on  Corinth',  on  the  authenticity 
of  1  Corinthians,  on  its  occasion  and  plan,  place  and  date,  doctrinal 
content,  characteristic  style  and  language,  texts  and  bibliography.  The 
volume  follows  up  the  high  standard  set  for  it  in  its  predecessors. " 

— The  Continent. 
Crown  Svo.    $3 .00  net. 
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Ephesians  and  Colossians.  By  the  Rev.  t.  k.  Abbott,  d.d., 

D.Liu.,  fonneily  Professor  of  Biblical  Greek,  now  of  Hebrew,  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin. 

"An  able  and  independent  piece  of  eicgesis,  and  one  that  none  of  U3  can 
afford  to  be  without.  It  is  the  work  of  a  man  who  has  made  himself 
master  of  this  theme.  His  exegetical  perceptions  are  keen,  and  we  are 
especially  grateful  for  his  strong  defence  of  the  integrity  and  apostolicity 
of  these  two  great  monuments  of  Pauline  teaching. " — The  Expositor, 
Crown  8vo.     $3.50  net. 

Philippians  and  Philemon.  By  Rev.  ma*™  r.  Vincent,  d.d., 

Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 

"Professor  Vincent's  commentary  appears  to  me  not  less  admirable  for 

i ts  literary  merit  than  for  its  scholarship  and  its  dear  and  discriminating 

discussions  of  the  contents  of  these  Epistles." — Dr.  George  P.  Fisher. 

Crown  8vo.    $a.oo  net. 

St  Peter  and  St  Jude.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  bigg,  d.d., 

sometime  Regius  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical   History  in  the  University 

of  Oxford. 

"The  careful  and  thorough  student  will  find  here  a  vast  amount  of  in- 
formation  most  helpful  to  him  in  his  studies  and  researches.  The  Inter- 
national Critical  Commentary,  to  which  it  belongs,  will  prove  a  great 
boon  to  students  and  ministers." — The  Canadian  Congreiationalut. 

Crown  8vo.    $a.;o  Ml 

Haggai,  Zechariah,  Malachi  and  Jonah.    By  htnczuy  g. 

Mitchell,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Exegesis  in  Tufts 
College;  Prof.  John  M.  P.  Smith,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  and 
Julius  A.  Bewek,  Ph.D.,  Union  Theological  Seminary. 

Crown  8vo.    $3.00  net. 

TheSSalonianS.  By  the  Rev.  James  E.  Frame,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
Biblical  Theology,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 

Crown  8  vo.    $1.50  Ml. 

The  Epistles  Of  St  John.  Bythefcev.E.A.BROora.B.D.,  Fellow 
and  Divinity  Lecturer  in  King's  College,  Cambridge. 

Crown  8vo.     $1.50  net. 
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